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TARBELL’S TEACHERS’ GUIDE 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


The Preparation of the Lesson. Sunday-school teaching calls for large 
hearts, lofty ideals, and well-trained minds. Webster defines an enthusiast 
as one whose mind is wholly possessed by what engages it. A successful 
Sunday-school teacher is an enthusiast. However calm his manner, his soul 
is aroused. An unaroused teacher is a failure. Shall he who has himself 
no interest in the lesson he is to teach, expect to arouse an interest in his 
pupils? Does not the effectiveness of the teaching depend largely on the spirit 
of the teacher, and does not the spirit of the teacher depend largely on his 
consciousness of being thoroughly prepared to teach? The parable of the wise 
and the foolish virgins has a special lesson for him; the reserve oil, which will 
surely be needed, must be his. 

The Plan of Teaching. This book will not spare the teacher the trouble 
of studying the lesson; its aim is to make all his study time count. The les- 
son period is only a fractional part of an hour in duration, and it is only 
a fractional part of the information given here which each teacher can use. 
The various topics are simply arranged, so that each one may see at a glance what 
is adapted to his special class. There are some topics, such as the explanation 
of the Bible text, the geographical and historical background of the lesson, 
which every teacher needs to master, whether or not he imparts that knowl- 
edge to his pupils. There are other topics which he may skip without reading, 
because written for younger pupils or for older pupils, or for pupils less 
informed or more informed, than are his. Each teacher knows his own 
pupils and knows what is adapted to them. The boy, for example, who had 
never seen the ocean, arid defined a harbor as “a shady place in the ocean,” lacks 
both experience and imagination, and needs a more thorough drill on the land 
where the events of the Bible occurred and the people to whom the words of 
the Bible were spoken, than does the boy of the same age whose travels and 
extensive reading have given him a better foundation of knowledge on which 
the teacher can build. From the lower knowledge of his pupils the teacher 
must lead up to his own higher knowledge. 

Begin your preparation of a lesson more than a week in advance. Make 
your own independent study of the Bible text, and plan for the work which you 
will assign to your pupils, before the previous Sunday. Early in the week 
of the lesson read The Guide with pencil in hand, checking the sections which 
you wish to use. Select the lesson topic which you will make the center of 
your teaching, and make out your plan for teaching. Under each heading note 
down suggestive words that will recall to your mind the illustration you will use, 
the explanation you will give, the questions you will ask, etc. Then go over 
your plan until you have it thoroughly in mind. By doing this you will avoid 
faults that are common, aimless teaching, over emphasis of trivial things and 
under emphasis of important things, irrelevance, “scrappiness,” and that groping 
in your mind for “something to say next.” 

Words and Phrases Explained. Many are the tangents leading far afield 
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which one who makes a critical study of the Bible text is tempted to traverse. 
And easy is it for one who is giving “ elucidative notes”’ to fall into the error of 
a learned preacher who used the word analysis in a talk to his Sunday-school 
and then stopped to add: “This word you may not understand, my dear 
children; it is equivalent to epitome.” The explanations of words and phrases 
of the Bible text are brief in The Guide; much time and thought have been 
expended to make them brief. The aim has been to give all that is essential 
to the correct understanding of the text, and therefore to right teaching, and 
to exclude all else. 

The text given is the Authorized Version, and every variation from it, 
whether in meaning or wording, is stated under “Words and Phrases Ex- 
plained.” The teaching is based upon the Revised Version, and the texts in 
“The Bible its Own Interpreter” and every biblical citation, as well, are those 
of the American Revised Version. 

Suggestive Thoughts from Helpful Writers. These words of noted au- 
thors interpret the text and are full of stimulating thought. They are pure 
metal, smelted from a large amount of ore. 

Light from Oriental Life. When Mr. Henry P. Haven, a successful Sun- 
day-school worker, was conducting a teachers’ meeting and discussing the 
lesson about the healing of blind Bartimeus he wished to draw out the fact 
that there were no asylums in Christ’s day, that all great philanthropies have 
been the result of man’s adoption of Christ’s spirit and teachings, and therefore 
he asked one of the teachers why Bartimzus sat and begged instead of going 
to the Jericho Blind Asylum. “I suppose he had a feeling that he didn’t want 
to be in an asylum,” was the unexpected answer. A knowledge of the people 
of Palestine, their life and customs, and their way of thinking and speaking, 
is necessary to a correct understanding of the words first addressed to them. 
This information is given in connection with each lesson, either to throw light 
on the text, or to add vividness and reality to the scene. 

The Geographical Background. “ How we delight to build our recollec- 
tions upon some basis of reality —a place, a country, a local habitation,” says 
Washington Irving. “How, the events of life, as we look back upon them, 
have grown into the well-remembered background of the places where they 
fell upon us.” It is alike a delight and a necessity to build our pupils’ 
knowledge of the Bible upon a geographical basis of reality. The haze of 
remoteness and unreality which in many pupils’ minds hovers over the 
events narrated in the Bible, will be dispelled when they know the land where 
the events took place. As much geographical information is given in connection 
with the lessons as a teacher can impart to pupils who have themselves no 
text-book. The new relief map of Palestine will be found especially helpful 
in showing the physical features of the land, particularly the great depression 
of the Jordan Valley where Christ’s public life was spent, and the “hill 
country ” where the Israelites lived under their kings. 

For the use of pupils themselves, a little book on the Geography of Palestine 
in the Time of Christ has been issued by the publishers of The Guide. This 
contains a full discussion of the physical and political geography of Palestine, 
all that is essential for the study of the Gospels, and yet no more than the 
pupils can readily learn. In addition to its two large maps and numerous 
diagrams, it has outline maps for the pupil to fill in accordance with directions 
given. It is believed that pupils will find this work interesting as well as 
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profitable. The paragraphs of the geography are numbered, and in connection 
with each lesson from the Book of John during the first two quarters the follow- 
ing paragraphs may be assigned to pupils : — 

First Quarter: I, 1-6; II, 171, 7-13; III, 171, 14-19; IV, 110, 122, 125, 20-24; 
V, 119, 129, 25-34; VI, 147, 148, 140, 35-41; VII, 165, 42-53; VIII, 123, 124, 
54-58 ; IX, 153, 50-65; X, 155, 157, 66-71; XI, 124, 72-79; XIII, 82-87. 

Second Omnarter:. I) 119) 88-05 11, 130, 132, 06-105; IIT, 131, 132, 106, 107; 
IV, 119, 108-117; V, 118-124; VI, 119, 125-129; VII, 126, 130-141; VIII, 126, 
142-145; IX, 126, 146-154; X, 120, 155-161; XI, 50, 162-169; XIII, 170-176. 

The Historical Background. The Bible is not a treasury of separate 
verses nor of separate paragraphs, often one verse can not be rightly under- 
stood when removed from its setting, and seldom can one lesson be rightly 
taught without a study of its connection with what comes before and after, 
and of its relation to the history under consideration. We are not given ten 
to twenty independent, disconnected verses each week, nor are we given 
fifty-two independent, disconnected lessons during the year. Each lesson must 
be taught as a whole, and also as a part of the biography or the history to which 
it belongs. In addition to the historical background given with each lesson, 
the books taken up during the year are discussed in this Introduction, that the 
teacher may quickly gain a clear conception of each book, its purpose and 
contents. 

The Approach to the Lesson. “ My teacher always begins the lesson by 
asking, ‘‘Well, children, what is the lesson about to-day?’ or else by saying, 
“Well, Mary, you may read the first verse of the lesson,” remarked an ob- 
servant pupil. There are more observant pupils in every class than all teachers 
are aware. You can never succeed in impressing the lesson truths unless you 
succeed in gaining your pupils’ attention. You can not gain their attention 
at the start if you always begin the lesson in the same way. 

Mr. Leslie W. Quick in giving counsel as to the way a short story should be 
written, says that “ Unless you can interest an editor in your first two or three 
paragraphs, your story may be submitted to every periodical in the country 
without the slightest chance of acceptance.” It is equally true that if you fail’ to 
gain the interested attention of your pupils by your first two or three sentences, 
the probability of your having it later on is greatly diminished. It is far easier 
to hold your pupils’ thoughts from the beginning than it is to control them after 
they have settled down to think about something else, or worse still, to talk 
about something else. Because this part of a teacher’s preparation should not 
be left to the spur of the moment, with each lesson two suggestions are here 
given for leading up to the lesson teaching or for introducing the lesson itself, 
one written for young pupils and the other for older ones. : 

Lesson Topics and Illustrations. Having secured your pupils’ attention 
at the beginning, you will show your good teaching by keeping it throughout 
the lesson period. Experiments have proved that by an effort of the will 
strong-minded adults can give their attention to that in which they are not 
interested only for a brief space of time. Children do not exert any will 
power along this line; their attention must be held by giving them what they 
consider worthy of attention. 

To take up the first verse of the lesson and say all that can be said about 
it and then drop it forever and take up and discuss the second verse in the same 
way, relinquishing it for the third verse, and so on through the lesson, is not 
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wise teaching. By this method a score of disgonnected, unrelated thoughts 
is presented, there is no teaching of the meaning of the lesson as a whole, 
and there is no definite impression left upon the pupils’ minds. 

Usually there are many topics which the verses chosen suggest. Three of the 
most obvious ones are discussed with each lesson in The Guide. The teacher 
will decide which topic is best adapted to his own pupils’ comprehension and 
profit, and will make that topic the center of his lesson teaching. 

Under each topic a number of illustrations is given to enforce the lesson 
truth. “Let me never tag a moral to a story, nor tell a story without a- 
meaning” is a wise resolve of Dr. van Dyke’s which has been kept in mind 
during the writing and selecting of the illustrations. The value of apt il- 
lustrations every Sunday-school teacher realizes. By their means instruction 
in right living is given inductively, and they have a charm and impelling 
force to “go and do likewise” that exhortation and abstract reasoning can 
never possess. 

Sentence Sermons. How often does some one mention the influence a 
single sentence has had on the career of a life time! If you can lead your 
pupils to memorize some of the noble sentiments beautifully and strikingly ex- 
pressed, culled from the best literature, and given with each lesson under 
the heading of “Sentence Sermons” they will unconsciously adopt them as 
guiding principles. Because things seen are mightier than things heard, as 
Emerson tells us, let one of your pupils write one or two of these sentences 
on your blackboard before the lesson period, or have the sentences hecto- 
graphed and give them to your pupils to be copied in their note-books, together 
with the topic and the Bible verses which they enforce. 

The Bible its Own Interpreter. The Bible verses here given are other 
golden texts that throw light on the lesson, and should be treated as are the 
sentence sermons. Ask your pupils to copy and bring to the class other Bible 
verses which illuminate the lesson. 

Personal Thoughts. The result of Sunday-school teaching must be prac- 
tical, it must not end in enlarged knowledge of Bible truths, but in noble 
conduct and Christian character. The knowledge is the trellis up which the vine 
climbs, it is a help in the elevation of the vine, but the life of the vine itself 
must be nourished to impel it to seek the upper bars. Unless the expe- 
riences of Saul and David and Solomon and the life of Jesus Christ Himself 
are so presented to the pupils as to inspire them to Christian living, the year’s 
work will have been in vain. Ruskin’s words on education are preéminently 
true of biblical instruction: You do not educate a man by telling him what he 
knew not, but by making him what he was not, and what he will remain 
forever. 

The “ Personal Thoughts” given with each lesson are based on the teach- 
ing of the lesson text, and are designed to make the pupils realize that the 
spiritual life is not a thing apart from the natural life, that religion is not 
something to be heard about on Sundays and forgotten on week days. A 
variety of resolutions worthy of being put into practice are given; only those 
within their needs and reach will the teacher seek to have the pupils make 
their own. 

The Lesson briefly told. This includes the entire lesson, not merely the 
special verses printed. It is designed to furnish a convenient review of the 
lesson for all teachers, and especially to aid teachers of young pupils, in 
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whose classes the Bible story itself must be taught as well as the truth the 
lesson teaches. Older pupils should themselves be led to tell the lesson 
story. It is a good plan to ask a different pupil each week to write out the 
lesson story as briefly as possible in his own words and bring it to the class. 
Towards the end of the lesson period let him read what he has written, and 
let the others add what may have been omitted or correct any misstatement. 
Be careful to commend whatever you can. Do not criticize “poor but honest” 
wotk, and seek to obtain better work, not by fault-finding, but by appreciation 
of effort and by arousing of ambition. 

Subjects for Bible Class Discussion. In adult classes the lésson should 
be taught from broad and thoughtful view points. Among the lesson topics 
there is always one adapted to Bible classes, and other topics suitable only 
for stich classes are suggested under this heading. 

Work to be assigned. An important part of the teacher’s work is the 
preparation of work for his pupils. Do not urge a pupil to “study the lesson,” 
but give him a definite thing to do, something which he is capable of doing, 
which he will be interested in doing, and he will do it. With the questions 
suggested in this book to be assigned to pupils the answers are given for the 
convenience of the teacher, but the Bible references should not be given to 
pupils who are capable of finding the answers without them. Show your pupils how 
to use the Subject-Index and Concordance in their Bibles. In many classes 
one question will be enough for each pupil. Copy the questions that are suitable 
for your class on separate slips of paper and give them out at the close of 
each lesson period. Questions calling for the pupils’ opinion or thought may 
be given to two or more pupils, that you may have several opinions to dis- 
cuss in class. Make a note of the pupil to whom you give a question, and 
do not forget to call upon him the next week for his answer. With older 
classes announce each week the topic which you will make the central theme 
of the lesson, If you have never tried this, you will be pleasantly surprised 
at the new interest aroused and at your pupils’ contributions to the class 
disctissions, 
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What we know about the Life of the Apostle John. John was the younger 
of two brothers, James and John, the sons of Zebedee and Salome. His 
father was Zebedee a fisherman of Galilee in good circumstances, for he had 
“hired servants.” His mother Salome was probably a sister of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus. Salome was one of the women who followed Jesus from 
Galilee to Jerusalem “ministering unto Him.” She was at the cross, and she 
was among the first at His tomb on the morning of the resurrection. 

John became one of the disciples of John the Baptist, and was led by the 
Baptist to attach himself to Jesus. After going with Jesus to Cana and to 
Jerusalem and back to Galilee through Samaria, he returned to his fishing 
for a time, till called to join Jesus as a permanent disciple, and chosen a 
little later one of the twelve apostles. It is thought probable that he had a 
house in Jerusalem (19.27), and was personally acquainted with the high 
priest (18.15). 

Jesus termed James and John Boanerges, “Sons of Thunder,’ because of 
their impetuous spirit and vehement temper, which at rare intervals blazed forth 
(Mark 9.38; 10.35-40; Luke 9. 49-55). Of the many disciples, the seventy 
evangelists, and the twelve apostles, these two brothers and Peter shared 
the greatest degree of their Master’s confidence, and of these three John was 
the one who lived in the closest intimacy with Jesus, the one whom pre- 
eminently Jesus loved. John followed Jesus to His trial, and to the cross, 
and to him Jesus left the care of His mother. On the resurrection morning 
he went to the tomb with Peter, and there “he saw and believed.” With 
the other disciples he conversed with Jesus after His resurrection. In his 
first Epistle he could say: “That which was from the beginning, that which 
we have heard, that which we have seen with our eyes, that which we 
beheld, and our hands handled, concerning the Word of life, declare we unto 
you.” 

John remained a leader of the church throughout his long life. Paul 
refers to him and Peter and James as “reputed to be pillars.’ He was as- 
sociated with Peter in the healing of the lame man at the door of the temple, 
and in the preaching of Christ in Jerusalem in spite of the threats of the 
Sanhedrin. Together they went on an apostolic mission to Samaria. 

About 66 A. pv. the war began which led to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and John probably went with a great number of Christians to Pella, among 
the mountains of Gilead on the other side of the Jordan. Later he settled in 
Ephesus in Asia Minor, according to the authority of writers of the second 
century. 

There is a pleasant story told by Jerome that in the Apostle’s last years, 
when he was too feeble to preach, he was wont to have himself carried to 
the place of worship to repeat there the same words, “Little children love one 
another.” And when asked why he always said this, he replied: “ Because 
it is the Lord’s command; and if only this be done, it is enough.” 

In Revelation 1.9-11, there is a reference to his being banished by the Roman 
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emperor to the isle of Patmos in the A®gean Sea, where he wrote the Book 
of Revelation. His three epistles were written before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

John was the last survivor of the Apostles. He had seen the followers of 
Christ grow from a handful of faithful believers, mainly Galileans, gathered in 
-a single “upper-room,” into a great number, organized as churches, and 
scattered throughout the Roman Empire. The old tradition is that when he 
was over ninety years old, certain elders of the church came to him at Ephesus, 
and asked him to add to the first three Gospels whatever he thought neces- 
sary to make them more complete. To fulfill their request, he wrote in the 
Greek language “The Gospel according to St. John.” Eusebius (4th century) 
quotes from Clement of Alexandria “who had seen and conversed with Peter 
and Paul”; “John, last of all, perceiving that what had reference to the 
external history of the Gospel of our Saviour was sufficiently detailed, and 
being encouraged by friends and divinely influenced by the Spirit, composed a 
“spiritual Gospel.” The majority of Christian scholars believe that the Fourth 
Gospel was written for the whole Christian world by the Apostle John at 
Ephesus about the year 85 A. D. 

The Synoptic Gospels and the Fourth Gospel. The word Gospel is de- 
rived from the two Anglo-Saxon words, god, meaning good, and spell, meaning 
tidings. God-spell, gospel, good tidings. The four writers of the Gospels are 
called Evangelists, from a Greek word meaning the bringer of good tidings. 
The first three Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, are called the Synop- 
tists, and their writings the Synoptic Gospels. The word synopsis is from 
two Greek words meaning a view together, a collective view. The Gospels 
according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke may be viewed together, while the 
Gospel according to John must be viewed by itself. The first three have many 
striking similarities, and equally striking is their difference from the Fourth 
Gospel. 

The Synoptists narrate chiefly Jesus’ ministry in Galilee; John narrates 
chiefly His ministry in Judea: the Synoptists portray Jesus in action; John_ 
portrays Him in meditation: the Synoptists give more of the main facts of 
Jesus’ life; John gives more explanations of the facts: the Synoptists reveal 
the living, historic Jesus; John reveals the innermost spirit of Jesus: the 
Synoptists make us see and hear Jesus; John makes us apprehend Him: the 
Synoptists gives His brief, epigramatic sayings; John gives His long dis- 
courses: the Synoptists record mainly the words of Jesus about the common 
interests of every-day life; John records His words upon profoundly deep 
themes; the Synoptists give His parables; John gives His conversations: the 
Synoptists report His talks with the peasants of Galilee; John reports His words 
with the religious thinkers of Jerusalem: the Synoptists tell us about the King- 
dom of God: John tells us about the King: the Synoptic Gospels are biogra- 
phies of Jesus told so as to claim our hearts; John’s Gospel is a biography of 
Jesus told so as to claim our minds. 

Dean Farrar aptly compares the Synoptists to Xenophon, who gives the outer 
life of Socrates, and John to Plato, who gives Socrates’ inmost spirit. Rev. 
Frederick Palmer compares John’s Gospel to the work of a portrait painter. 
The greatness of a Rembrandt or Watts portrait, he reminds us, does not lie 
in the fact that it tells us of what color the subject’s eyes were or what kind 
of coat he wore, but in showing us a human soul gazing from the canvas. It 
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is such a likeness of Jesus that the Fourth Gospel gives. “St. Mark, with 
his eye for detail, records this and that circumstance which we welcome 
as furnishing the fact-basis for our conception of our Lord. Then comes 
St. John; and upon this background he paints so wonderfully that we behold 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God beaming forth in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” 

Very striking are the omissions in John’s Gospel. “There are also many 
other things which Jesus did,’ the writer himself says in his last verse. The 
Fourth Gospel omits the whole record of the first thirty years of Jesus’ life, 
telling nothing about His birth, infancy and boyhood. It shows us Jesus meet- 
ing John the Baptist at the Jordan, but it tells us nothing about the early 
life and ministry of the Forerunner, and nothing about His death, and it 
omits any mention of the baptism and temptation of Jesus. It gives no account 
of the Transfiguration of Jesus, His institution of the Lord’s Supper, His 
agony in Gethsemane, His ascension. There are no children in this Gospel, no 
lepers, no demons, no Sermon on the Mount, and no parables. There is 
scarcely a word about the whole of Jesus’ ministry in Galilee, and only seven 
of His miracles are recorded. 

The main incidents that are common both to John and the Synoptists are the 
incidents of Passion Week. He records five miracles not found in the other 
Gospels, and the conversations with Nicodemus, with the woman of Samaria at 
Jacob’s well, and with the disciples before the last passover. From his Gospel 
we learn most about the Holy Spirit and about Jesus’ words before His death 
and after His resurrection. 

The Purpose of the Fourth Gospel. It was not John’s purpose to give a 
complete life of Jesus. While he repeated some things given by the Synoptists, 
he seems to have chosen only those facts which best sttited the purpose he had 
in mind in writing his Gospel. The Fourth Gospel completes and rounds out 
the other three, “ fulfilling” them in the sense Canon Farrar explains of “ filling 
them with a diviner plentitude of meaning,” but the chief purpose of the writer 
is stated in the Gospel itself (20.30.31). “Many other signs therefore did 
Jesus in the presence of His disciples, which are not written in this book; 
but these are written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God; and that believing ye may have life in His name.” To 
quote the words of ‘Augustine, “St. John has lifted higher and far more 
sublimely than the other three his proclamation, and in lifting it up he has 
wished our hearts also to be lifted”’ He would both awaken faith in Jesus 
as the Christ, the Son of God, and also (and this seems to have been his 
greater ambition) so strengthen the faith of believers in Christ that they may 
have life in His name, spiritual life, a life of constant communion with God. 

Some one has found that the word believe or its equivalent occurs nearly 
one hundred times in this brief Gospel, and the kindred words translated 
therefore and in order that occur three hundred and thirty-four times, showing 
that belief is the object of the writing, and that this object is persistently pur- 
sued in a logical, argumentative manner. 

The belief of John, which the poet Browning in A Death in the Desert thus 
voices — 

“To me, that story —ay, that Life and Death 
Of which I wrote, ‘it was’—to me, it is; 
—JIs, here and now: I apprehend naught else.” 
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he would have all men make their own, and to attain that, he rigidly excludes 
whatever does not subserve this purpose; he gives typical incidents which re- 
veal Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God, so that the confirmation of men’s faith 
shall deepen and enrich their lives. This is life eternal, that they should know 
Thee, the only true God, and Him whom Thou didst send, even Jesus Christ. 

The Plan of the Gospel. John begins with a proposition and then pro- 
teeds to demonstrate it. He asserts that the eternal Word of God had been 
manifested in Jesus of Nazareth—the Word became flesh, and dwelt among 
us, and we beheld His glory, glory as of the only begotten from the Father, 
full of grace and truth. John proves Jesus’ divine Sonship by the testimony 
of those who knew Him, by the signs He wrought, and by His self-disclosures. 
The deeds and words and claims of Jesus produce two opposing results, and 
John shows the rise and development of each; the increasing faith and deyo- 
tion of His disciplés and Apostles which lead them to take up His work when 
He leaves them, and the increasing disbelief and hatred of the official Jews 
which bring Him to the cross. 

The outline of the Gospel may thus be stated: 

I. Prologue 1. 1-18. 
Il. Self-revelation of Jesus, I. 19-20. 31. 
I. To the world. 1. 19-12. 50. 
a. Growing faith in Jesus. 1. 19-4. 54. 
b. Growing opposition to His claims. 5. I-12. 50. 
2. To the disciples. 13. I-17. 26. 
3. Through His Passion and Resurrection. 18. I-20. 31. 

III. Appendix. 21. 

The Proof in the Gospel. The witness to Jesus in John’s Gospel is 
borne by the Father and the Spirit, by Old Testament Scriptures, by John the 
Baptist, by men, both those who believed and those who disbelieved His divine 
authority, and mainly by Jesus Himself. The culminating point of all human 
witnessing is reached after the resurrection when Thomas, the most skeptical of 
His followers, cries out, “ My Lord and my God.” Here we might almost add 
the geometrical formula Q. E. D. (Quod erat demonstrandum, which was to be 
demonstrated). The last chapter of the book is clearly an appendix, written to 
correct an erroneous belief that had gained currency in regard to John himself. 

“Ve have sent unto John (the Baptist) and he hath borne witness unto the 
truth;” says Jesus, “but the witness which I have is greater than that of John; 
for the works which the Father hath given Me to accomplish, the very works 
that I do, bear witness of Me, that the Father hath sent Me.” Of the works 
which Jesus did, the ability to do which He claims as evidence that God was 
working through Him, John records seven: the changing of water into wine 
at Cana; the healing of the nobleman’s son at a distance; the restoring to 
strength the man helpless for thirty-eight years; the feeding of the five thou- 
sand; the walking on the sea; the giving of sight to the man born blind; and 
the raising of Lazarus from the dead. This selection John makes for the pur- 
pose of setting forth spiritual truths in connection with each; he seems to re- 
late these “signs” primarily for the sake of the conversations to which they 
give rise. 

The witness of Jesus to Himself as the Revealer of the Father, as the One sent 
by Him, are many in this Gospel. The emphatic form of J in the Greek occurs 
some twenty-six times in connection with Jesus’ claims. Some of the most 
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familar are these: Before Abraham was I am; I am the bread of life; I am 
the Living Bread; I am the Door; I am the Good Shepherd; I am the Light of 
the World; I am the Way, the Truth and the Life; I am the Resurrection and 
the Life; I am the True Vine. 

“To speak of all the passages of this wonderful Gospel that minister to the 
strengthening of the Christian faith and the deepening of the life of God in the 
soul, would be to bring the whole book before you, chapter by chapter, and 
verse by verse.” 

The Style of the Gospel. “In the whole range of literature,’ says 
Dr. Marcus Dods, “there is no composition which is a more perfect work of 
art, or which more rigidly excludes whatever does not subserve its main end. 
From the first word to the last there is no paragraph, sentence, or expression 
which is out of its place, or with which we could dispense. Part hangs together 
with part in perfect balance. The sequence may at times be obscure, but se- 
quence there always is. The relevancy of this or that remark may not at first 
sight be apparent, but irrelevancy is impossible to this writer.” 

The Fourth Gospel is shot through with the writer’s own personality. John 
was the most gifted and the most favored of the Apostles. He was a man of 
vision. He alone understood the intent and saw the heart of Jesus. ‘Wonderful 
in his Gospel is the union of simplicity of language and depth of thought, and 
marvelously does he write of 

“Truth fulfilled and truth to be— 
Never purer mystery ' 
Did a purer tongue unfold.” 
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Why the Books are divided. Written Greek requires much more space 
than written Hebrew, almost twice as much, a Hebrew scholar estimates. No 
doubt this was the reason that in the earliest and most important Greek trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Old Testament writings, the Septuagint, each of the Books 
of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles is divided into two books, for the scrolls 
used were of limited length. This division has been retained in the English 
versions. 

The Way in which the Books were written. Much was written about the 
events of the Civil War at the time they occurred, and men who knew Lincoln 
wrote their estimate of him as a man and recorded his sayings and deeds. 
Since then, biographers who have no personal knowledge of the War, and who 
never saw Lincoln, have written Lives of Lincoln, each from his own point of 
view. They went to “the original sources,’ as we call the records made at the 
time of the events, and from them selected the facts and incidents they wished 
to use for the purpose they had in mind, and these they rewrote in their own 
words, and to them added their own thoughts in the way of explanations, in- 
ferences, deductions, and so forth. If they had incorporated in their biogra- 
phies the exact words of the original records, without quotation marks and 
without credit, and had welded them together with words of their own, they 
would have done what the Hebrew historians seem to have done who prepared 
the Books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles. At the time these historical 
books were written, it was not deemed important to perpetuate the names of the 
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historians ; and to insert bodily in their writings long portions of earlier records 
without stating the source was the habit of the writers. 

In each of the three books mention is made of an official recorder, or 
chronicler. Second Chronicles 20. 34 tells us that “the rest of the acts of Je- 
hoshaphat,” the court recorder several times mentioned in Samuel and Kings, 
“behold, they are written in the history of Jehu, which is inserted in the book 
of the kings of Israel.” In Kings reference is made to the existence of “the 
Book of the Acts of Solomon” (1 Kings 11.41), “the Book of the Chronicles 
of the Kings of Israel” (refefred to seventeen times), and “the Book of the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Judah” (referred to fifteen times). These and other 
books are mentioned as sources of information in Chronicles. It is natural 
to suppose that these were collections of the court records made by the official 
recorders, “the original sources” from which portions were taken and inserted 
by the historians in their books, 

In the Books of Samuel there is no reference, as in Kings and Chronicles, 
to other records. Opinions differ as to whether or not they are a compilation 
from different sources. We have three lessons this year which strongly insist 
that Samuel told the people of Israel they sinned against God in asking for a 
king, and there is another record in the book which says that Jehovah told 
Samuel whom he should choose for king, and said, “He shall save My people 
out of the hands of the Philistines, for I have looked upon My people, because 
their cry is come unto Me.” We have a lesson about God’s rejection of Saul 
because of his disobedience in regard to the Amalekites, and there is another ac- 
count in the book of his rejection because he offered sacrifices at Gilgal in- 
stead of waiting for Samuel. We have a lesson about David’s encounter with 
Goliath which represents him as being sent by his father Jesse to the Israelite 
camp with food for his brothers, while in the preceding chapter David is al- 
ready Saul’s armor bearer. If we consider the Books of Samuel as a con- 
nected history written by one writer, then some trouble must be taken to har- 
monize the apparently conflicting statements. But if we consider the Books as 
a compilation in which the editor has given side by side accounts of the same 
event written from different view points, then the necessity for explaining 
difficulties vanishes. The value of the lessons is the same in either case. That 
God is the supreme Ruler, and a nation’s prosperity depends on its allegiance 
to Him, is the underlying thought of the lessons about the establishment of 
the Monarchy, for instance, and is wholly independent of Samuel’s attitude 
towards the change of government. 


The Books of Samuel. While the greater part of the Books of Samuel 
is devoted to Saul and David, the explanation of the title may be found in the 
fact that the history of Samuel occupies the principal part of the early chapters, 
and he is a prominent character later, having anointed both Saul and David, his 
successors as leaders of the people. The Books begin during the judgeship of 
Eli, and narrate the history of the Israelites (more strictly speaking, the history 
of God’s dealings with the Israelites as a people) under the leadership of Samuel, 
Saul, and David, ending with the close of David’s life, a period of about one 
hundred years. At the beginning Israel is the collection of scattered tribes 
described in the Book of Judges; at the close Israel is an important nation. 
Those who believe the Books to be a compilation assign 700 B. c. as about the 
date in which they were edited by an historian. 
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Qutline of the Books of Samuel. ; 
I. The Early Life and Judgeship of Samuel. | Sam. 1.7. 
1. Birth, Childhood, and Vision of Samuel, 1, 1-3. 21. 
2, Defeat of Israel by. the Philistines and Death of Eli. 4. 1-22. 
3. Samuel’s Address, 12. 
4. The Victory over the Philistines. 7. 3-17. 
Il. The Reign of Saul. 1 Sam. 8-31. 
I, Circumstances leading to, the Choice of Saul as King. 8-}o. 
2. Saul’s Conquest of the Ammonites. T15 
=F Samuel’s Address. 12. 
4. Saul’s and Jonathan’s Wars with the Philistines and Saul’s Rejection. 
3-15. 
5. David Anointed. 16, 1-13. 
6. David at Court and his Victory over Goliath. 16, 14-17. 58. 
7. Saul’s, Jealousy and Pursuit of David. 18. 1-27. 4. 
8. David at Ziklag, Battle of Mount Gilboa, and Death of Saul. 27. 5-31. 13. 
III. The Reign of David. 2 Sam. 1-24. 
1. David Mourning for Saul, 1. 
2, David made King. 2-5. 
3- The Ark brought to. Jerusalem. 6. 
4, David's Wish to build the Temple, and His Refusal. 7s 
5. His Victories, 8-10. 
6, His Sin. fF, 12, 
7. Absalom’s Vengeance and Rebellion. 13-18. 
8. David’s Return to, Jerusalem and Revolt of Sheba. 19, 20 
IY. An Appendix, 21-24. 
. The Famine and Atonement. War with the Philistines, 21. 
2. David's Psalm of Thanksgiving, 22. 
3. List of David’s Mighty Men. 23. 
4. Numbering of the People. 24. 


The Books of Kings. The close connection of Samuel and Kings is shown 
by the names given in the Septuagint : the First, Second, Third, and Fourth 
Books of the Kingdoms. The Books of Kings begin with David’s feeble old 
age, narrate the history of the United Kingdom under Solomon, and continue, 
with the history of the two kingdoms which arose at his death till the Northern 
Kingdom was conquered by Assyria and the Southern by Babylon. The period 
covered is more than four centuries. The last event recorded is the release 
of Jehoiachim from prison, B.C, 561, 


Outline of the Books of Kings, 
I. Accession of Solomon and Death of David. 1. 1-2. 12. 
II. Reign of Solomon. 2. 13-11. 43. 
1. The fate of His Rivals. 2. 12-46. 
2. His Marriage. Choice of Wisdom. 3. 
3, His Power and Wealth and Alliance with Hiram. 4, 5 
4. Building and Dedication of the Temple, 5. 1-9, 9. 
5. His Greatness and Wisdom. 9. 10-10. 29. 
6, tis. Ball, 0h 1-12, 
7. Review of His Reign. 11. 13-43. 
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Ill. History of the Two Kingdoms till the Captivity of Israel. 1 Kings 12-2, 
Kings 17. 
IV. History of the Kingdom of Judah to the Exile. 2 Kings 18-25. 


The Books of Chronicles. In the Septuagint these Books are called the 
First and Second Books of the “ Omissions,” as the Greek term literally means. 
They contain information omitted in Samuel and Kings in regard to the wor- 
ship of the Israelites, as well as a repetition, somewhat enlarged, of portions 
of these books. They furnish a history of the worship of the Israelites from 
the death of Saul to the decree of Cyrus permitting the rebuilding of the 
temple, where the Book of Ezra takes up the history. They give a full ac- 
count of everything bearing upon the true worship of Jehovah at Jerusalem. 

The record of David’s life is largely taken up with an account of his plans 
and preparations for the temple. It is the ideal David, whose supreme pur- 
pose was the worship of the Lord, who is here portrayed, while in Samuel we 
have a graphic account of the real David with all his failings writ large. Three 
hundred to two hundred and fifty B. c. is the date commonly assigned to the 
writing of Chronicles, and during the six or seven centuries that had elapsed 
since David’s life he and his reign naturally become idealized, till the 
name of the sweet singer of Israel was associated only with the deepest re- 
ligious experiences. The account of Solomon’s building and dedication of the 
temple given in Kings is repeated and expanded in Chronicles. 

The chronicler was not interested in the Northern Kingdom. In 2 Chronicles 
25.7 it says: “ There came a man of God to him (Amaziah) saying, O King, 
let not the army of Israel go with thee, for Jehovah is not with Israel, to wit, 
with all the children of Ephraim,” and this seemingly is the thought through- 
out the record. Whatever mention of the Northern Kingdom is made, is 
given only because of its connection with the Kingdom of Judah, 


Outline of the Books of Chronicles. 
I. Genealogies, particularly of the Tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Levi, 
from Adam to the Death of Saul. 1 Chron. 1-0. 
II. History of the Kingdom of Judah from the Accession of David to the 
Decree of Cyrus permitting the Rebuilding of the Temple. 1 Chron. 
1o-2 Chron. 36. 
1. David’s Reign. 1 Chron. 10-29. 
2. Solomon’s Reign. 2 Chron. 1-9. 
3. History of the Kingdom of Judah. 2 Chron. 10-36. 
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LESSONS FOR 1908 


THE WITNESS OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL TO JESUS 
FIRST AND SECOND QUARTERS 


THE UNITED KINGDOM—THIRD AND FOURTH ZUARTERS 


FIRST QUARTER 


Lesson I— JANUARY 5 
THE WORD MADE FLESH 


John 1.1-14. (Read John 1.1-18.) Commit v. 3. 


@olden Cert 


The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us. John 1.14. 


LESSON TEXT John 1. 1-14 


1 In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God 

2 The same was in the beginning with God. 

3 All things were made by him; and without him was not any thing made 
that was made. 

4 In him was life; and the life was the light of men. 

5 And the light shineth in darkness; and the darkness comprehended it not. 

6 There was a man sent from God, whose name was John. 

7 The same came for a witness, to bear witness of the Light, that all men 
through him might believe. 

He was not that Light, but was sent to bear witness of that Light. 

peas was the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. 

10 He was in the world, and the world was made by him, and the world knew 
him not. 

1r He came unto his own, and his own received him not. 

12 But as many as received him, to them gave he power to become the sons 
of God, even to them that believe on his name: 

13 Which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God. 

14 And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld his 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. In the beginning was the Word. In the beginning God, Gen. 1.1. 
“The reference to the opening words of the Old Testament is the more striking 
when we remember that a Jew would constantly speak of and quote the book 
of Genesis as ‘In the beginning’ (Beréshith).” Ellicott. In the beginning, be- 
fore the creation of the world, the Eternal Word was. 0 Adyos, Logos, The 
Word, is the term used by John to designate Christ before His incarnation. 
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afterwards dwelt am.ng men was in the very beginning with God. 

3. AH things were mde by him. In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. Gen. s.; The Son is the executor of the Father's 
will; the universe is brought into-heing by God through the Son. In the 
Revised Version, instead of the prepprition by we have the preposition 
through, denoting the agency by whom the wark was accomplished. Compare 
Psalm 33.6; 1 Cor. 8.6; Col. 1.16, 17; 1 John I... That was made. R. V., 
that hath been made. The assertion of a fact by means of both positive and 
negative statements is characteristic of John’s writings. 

4. In him was life, and the life was the light of men. We is the 
source of life, whence the life of men is derived; and. His life js the source of 
light, whence,comes men’s power to discern the truth. For with thee is the 
fountain of life; in thy light shall we see light. . Psa. 36. 9. 

5. In darkness. R. V., in the darkness. “As the light is truth, so the 
darkness is falsehood.” Lauge.. Comprehended, R. Y., apprehended. Did not 
lay hold of, appreciate jt. R. Y. M. (Margin af Reyised Version), overcame 
it not. Did not eclipse the light. 

6. There was a man sent from God. R. V., There came a man, sent 
from. God, The Greek verh évevero, came, means came into existence. The 
Greek verb dmecradpévos, sent, means sent on some mission; from the same 
root our word apostle is derived. Whose name qwas John. The writer of the 
Gospel of John feels no need of adding “The Baptist,” for he never mentions 
himself by name. 

7. To bear witness of the Light. R. V., That he might bear witness 
of the light. That all men through him might believe. R, Y., that all might 
believe through him. Through him, through the witness of John the Baptist. 

8. That light. R. V., the light. But was sent to bear witness. R. V,, 
but came that he might bear witness, “At the close of the first century it was 
still necessary for John to insist on this. At Ephesus, where this Gospel was 
written, Paul in his third missionary journey had found disciples still resting in 
‘John’s baptism.’ Acts. 19. 1-6.” Plummer. 

9. The true light, Christ was the true light in contrast with lesser 
reflecting lights, like John the Baptist. Which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world, R. V., even the light which lighteth every man, coming inta the 
world, The light coming into the world is Christ being manifested to men, 

10. By him, R. V., through him, 

11. His own. In the first clause 74 loa, his own, is neuter and signi- 
fies his own things, his own house, the land of Israel; ip the second clause 
ot Yur, his own, is masculine, and signifies His own people, the Jews. His own 
received him not. R, V. they that were his pwn received him not. 

12, As many as received him. His own people as a whole rejected Him, 
but there were individuals, Jews and others, who received Him. To them 
gave he power to become the sons of God. R. Y., te them gave he the right 
to become children of God. Even to them that believe on his name. “Mark 
the distinction between believing Christ, that He is, and believing in Christ, 
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in His namie, His revealed Being, in His Person; the former is ptrely intel- 
lectual and historical, the latter is moral and implies trust and appropriation 
of Christ as our Saviour.” Schaff. 

13. Which. R. V., who. In this verse there is a threefold denial -# any 
human agency in the spiritual birth of the children of God, and ore affirmation 
of the divine agency. See John 3.6. mOPLy. 

14. The Word was made flesh. R. V., the Word became flesh. “God's 
word, His self- “expression, took unto itself a #étfect and real humanity.” 
Nash. Dwelt. The Greek verb means taberwcled. As in Old Testament times 
the tabernacle was the dwelling place ef Jehovah, so in New Testament times 
the Person of Christ was Bia tabextiacle. MOng US. Those who lived during 
Christ’s lifé, the eyé-witnesses of His ministry. We beheld his glory. “The 
glory was hot like the cloud or dazzling light in which God had manifested 

is glory i in the aficient tabérnacle. It was now a true ethical glory, a glory 
of personality and character, manifesting itself in human conditions.” Dods. 
Of ihe Father. R. V., , from the Father. Full of grace and truth. “Full of 
saving power and convincing reality.” Nash. See John 2.11; 11.4. The first 
verse declares Christ's Supreme divinity ; the fourteenth verse, His perfect hu- 
manity. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


t. In the beginning was the W ord. There is a nautical term which 
beautifully describes the position of this verse of the great Evangel in its re- 
lation to our poor, plodding confusions, our utter failures to get a real start — 

“ cleared. * When a vessel is all through with unloading and loading cargoes, 
with trotiblésome landsmen and agents, with docks and tugs and officialdom’s 
réd tapes, has cast off her last cable and turned wher prow to the great free 
seas, she is spoken of as “cleared.” John wrote his Gospel in the midst of as 
wild a shrieking of human voices, as mad a confusion of human thoughts as 
ever was. If ever worldly businesses and rocky despairs and narrow channels 
and official humanities surtotnded anything, they surrounded this Gospel, but 
at the very first verse it cleared for the eternities. es In the beginning was the 
Word and the Word was God. * Tt cleared “in spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
in spite of false lights on the shore.” The centuries have not called it back, 
nor the seas washed it down. There is not, nor ever will be, anything better 
for us to follow than its white wake out to sea. James Lee Mitchell. 

1. The Word was God. As in a coronation ceremony one rides before 
the king, making proclamation of his rights and claims, and challenging dis- 
pute, so John opens his Gospel with this sublime proclamation: In the be- 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
What, then, is the idea which ig in John’s thind? Jestis is the very Word of 
God, how are we to tiiderstand this saying? Well, what is a word? A word 
is the true expression of him who uttets it. We havé Various ways of com- 
munication with oné ahother, but the chief of all thesé ways is by speech. 
Withiti this intricate apparattis, which we call the body, sits a tenant who is 
wholly distinct from the body. This tenant thinks, wills, feéls—lives a life 
separate from the senses —a lifé sacred hd {nvisible. How shall this tenant 
communicate with thé otter world? By speech: alphabets’ and words come 
to His Help: the lip is taught their tse, and thé the sacred ten- 
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ant within the body can utter itself to the world. So John con- 
ceives God as cut off from man by many barriers: “No man hath seen 
God at any time, nor can see Him.” How shall God communicate with the 
Creature that He hath made? He does so by Christ who is His word. Christ 
is the veey mind of God translating itself into symbols which man can compre- 
hend. As yOus.word is yourself uttered, so Christ is God uttered. 

Christ is not a word, you observe, but the Word. Every prophet was a 
word of God. Every great or good man since the world began, who has added 
anything to the general fund ef virtue or of truth, has been a word of God. 
Galileo was God’s word to science: “Luther was God’s word to religion. Every 
noble book added to the world’s literature js g word of God. One may go 
further, and in thinking of the various religiens of the world, say that Zo- 
roaster also was a word of God: Buddha was His word. But Christ was 
The Word—the full and complete thought of God—vuttered once and for 
all, expressing the very soul of God with such entire precision and finality, 
that of Him it may be said: The Word was with God and the Word was God. 
W. J. Dawson, The Reproach of Christ. 

4. The Life was the light of men. Not, The Word was the light of 
men; but, the life in men—derived from the Word, who is the eternal spring 
of life—was the light of men. The life which the lower creature has is its 
light; it lives by the instincts which its life affords. So should men have 
an inner light for their life, be guided by the intuitions of it. And why are 
they not? Are there such intuitions? And true ones giving direction? And 
can men trust these? Do they obey them? Do they recognize them? The fol- 
lowing verse seems to answer this, which gives the reason why men have not 
been guided, have not followed the suggestions of the light within them. That 
light had to contend with darkness. Darkness opposed to light; one of John’s 
favorite words, meaning all that light is not; whatever is contrary to the life 
of God in the soul of man. George Reith. 

9. That was the true Light. 

A tender child of summers three, 
Seeking her little bed at night, 
Paused on the dark stair timidly. 
“O mother! take my hand,” said she, 
“And then the dark will all be light.” 


We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before; 

And only when our hands we lay, 

Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day 
And there is darkness nevermore. 


Reach downward to the sunless days, 
Wherein our guides are blind as we, 
And faith is small and hope delays; 
Take Thou the hands of prayer we raise, 
And let us feel the light of Thee! Whittier. 
14. The Word dwelt among us. 
I am what I was: that is God. Verse 1. 
I was not what I am: that is man. Verse 14. 
I am now both God and man. Verse 18. Gomorus, 
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LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


1. The Word. John at once introduces us to a Being whom he speaks 
of as “the Word.” He uses the term without apology, as if already 1t were 
familiar to his readers, and yet he adds a brief description of ##° as if possibly 
they might attach to it ideas incompatible with his own “tHe uses it without 
apology, because in point of fact it already had circula#0n both among Greek and 
Jewish thinkers. In the time of Christ “the Wor of the Lord” had become the 
current designation by which Jewish teache‘S denoted the manifested Jehovah. 
Marcus Dods. 

8. He was not that light, Jwst as oriental people call the early dawn 
“the false dawn” because silany mistake it for daylight, so John the Baptist 
might be called the falsé light, because many mistook him for the promised Mes- 
siah. 

9. That was the true Light. From early Christian times, great quantities of 
lamps, running into hundreds, have been found in the recent excavations of 
ancient Gezer, and some of them are inscribed with such inscriptions as “ The 
Lord is my Light.” It would seem that from the early belief that the spirit 
required food and drink—and weapons, too, for they have been found in 
great numbers — gradually developed the thought that light was more needed 
in the dark underworld, and this in early Christian ages led to the lamp, sym- 
bolizing, in the darkness of the tomb, Him who is the “Light of the World.” 
It is interesting, too, to notice how these customs survive in the Orient to-day, 
where lamps and candles are kept burning around the corpse among both 
Christians and Jews, and are burnt for many days after the burial in the death 
chambers. E. W.G. Masterman, in Biblical World. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Let us get a clear idea of the situation and the size of the country which was 
the home of Jesus Christ throughout His earthly life. At the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean Sea lies Syria. The southern part of Syria is Palestine. Pales- 
tine is limited on the north by the mountains of Lebanon, 
on the east and south by the desert, and on the west by 
the Mediterranean, or Great Sea as it was formerly called. 

The word Palestine is used both for Western Palestine, 
the part west of the Jordan River, and for Palestine proper, 
which includes also a section east of the Jordan. Western 
Palestine may be compared with New Jersey in area, as 
the diagram shows. New Jersey has 7,455 square miles, 
and Palestine 6,400 square miles. The area of Palestine 
proper is somewhat indefinite, but it is generally given as 
nearly 12,000 square miles, or about the size of the state 
of Maryland. 

“From Dan to Beersheba,” usually considered the length 
of the country, is one hundred and forty miles. The great- 
est length of Western Palestine is one hundred and sixty 
Western Palestine com- miles, and its average width is forty miles. It is, as you 

Se tases new see, a very small country, for its length could be crossed 
by rail in less than six hours, and its breadth in less than two hours. From its 
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highest mountain peaks a glimpse can be had of almost the entire country. 
After Jesus was brought back in infancy from Egypt, His entire life was spent 
within this small territory, We have no record of any journey farther north 
than Cesarea Philippi, south than Bethlehem, east than Bethany beyond the 
Jordan, and west than the region of Tyre and Sidon. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Matthew begins his Gospel by giving the genealogy of Christ, tracing it back 
to Abraham; Mark begins with His baptism, the commencement of His public 
life ; Luke traces His: genealosy to Adam, and oe with an account of His 


fon and beginning with ie. eternal past, shows us me davinity and glory of 
Christ which He had with the infinite Father before ever the world was. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Six months from now we shall continue our study. 
of the Israelites, and shall learn how they fared under Samuel and the kings 
who followed him, but meanwhile we are to.study about our great King, Jesus 
Christ, as the Gospel of St. John shows Him to us. In the very first words of 
his book, John takes us back in thought to the time when only God existed. 
What does the first verse of John’s Gospel say? What are the words of the 
first verse of the Bible? Which words refer to the earlier time, “In the begin- 
ning” when “God created the heaven and the earth,” or “In the beginning was 
the Word,” —or Christ, for by “the Word,” John means Christ—and Christ 
“was with God, and Christ was God?” Before God, the Creative Power, had 
created this world of ours, He alone existed, and yet Christ existed, too, for 
John tells us that He was with God and was God. The world was created by 
God the Father through God the Son, John tells us in the third verse of our 
lesson. 

For Older Pupils. Professor Sanday aptly compares the Fourth Gospel 
to one of the great Egyptian temples still to be seen at Karnak or Edfu, whose 
sanctuary proper is approached through a pylon, a massiye stryueture overtop- 
ping it in height and outflanking it on both sides, The pylon of St. John’s Gospel 
is the Prologue, or first eighteen verses. 

About three thoughts the words of the Prologue cluster: the nature of the 
Word; the Word rejected; and the Word received. These three thoughts form 
the Gospel of Jolin itself, for jt is a history of the revelation of Christ, of the 
unbelief of the Jewish people as a whole, and of the faith of the disciples, 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I. Tse INcARNATE Worp 


Our Appreciation of a Mystery. The brute recognizes ‘no mystery be- 
cause its knowledge is sufficient. A single illustration will make this clear. I 
will suppose that none of you has ever heard the word “asymptote.” When 
you hear the word for the first time it suggests no mystery, because it suggests 
no meaning. I explain the word to you. I tell you that an asymptote is a line 
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which is continually approaching a ctirved line, but that however long the linés 
might be drawn they would never meet. With this explanation you bégii to 
see something of the mystery that the word involves. But still the mysterv-fO€s 
not press upon you, for my words in regard to it sound foolish, and You attach 
little meaning to them. But if you study mathematics for pete if you study 
the mathematical formula for this line, if you see it prod, by absolute demon- 
stration that the one line is always approaching the Other but can iiever reach 
it, then you will feel the full power of the rystery, because you have at last 
reached some full and definite knowledge Charles Carroll Everett, Im mortality. 

The Mystery of the Incarnation. The beginning of the earthly life 
of Christ was the fulfillment, te filling full of a human nature by Divinity. It 
made the man in whom tké miracle occurred, absolutely perfect man. It did ‘ot 
make Him something else than man. If it had done that, all His value as a 
pattern for burnanity, all His temptation of men to be like Him, would be gone. 
Whenever He says to men, “ Follow Me”; “Be like Me,” He is declaring that 
He is man as they are men, that the peculiar Divinity which filled Him, while it 
carried humanity to its complete development, had not changed that humanity 
into something which was no longer human. 

Can we picture that to ourselves? Is it not just as when the sunlight fills a 
jewel? The jewel throbs and glows with radiance. All its mysterious nature 
palpitates and burns with clearness. It opens depths of color which we did not 
see before. But still it is the jewel’s self that we are seeing. The sunlight 
has made us see what it is, not turned it into something different from what 
it was. Or to take another illustration which perhaps comes nearer to our 
truth. A man becomes a scholar. He learns all rich and elevating truth. As 
that truth enters into him, his human nature opens and deepens and unfolds its 
qualities. He becomes “more of a man,” as we say in one of our common 
phrases. But that very phrase, “more of a man,” implies that he becomes not 
something different from man, but more truly and completely man, His man- 
hood is not changed into something else; it is developed into a completer self 
by the truth which he learns. : 

In both these cases one thing evidently appears; which is, that the developing 
power which brings the being into which it enters to its best has essential and 
natural relations to the being which it develops. The jewel belongs to the light, 
the man belongs to the knowledge. And this must always be the truth which 
must underlie all understanding of the Incarnation. Mati belongs to God: The 
human nature belongs to the Divine. It can come to its best only by the en- 
trance and possession of it by Divinity. It is the first truth of all our existence 
that man is eternally the son of God. No man who forgets or denies that truth 
can really lay hold of the lofty fact that God entered into man. Phillips Brooks. 

A Helpful Analogy. When Mr. Webster was asked if he comprehended 
Christ’s divinity and humanity, he replied: “No, sir, I can not; atid I should be 
ashamed to acknowledge Him as my Saviour if I could. If I could comprehend 
Him, He could be no greater than myself, and I need a superhuman Saviour.” 
While no one can ever comprehend how Christ could be both God and Man, 
yet there are faint analogies in human lives which suggest helpful thoughts. 
One of the best is given by a recent writer from the life of Lewis Carroll, a 
man more famous for a delightful book written for children, Alice in Wonder- 
land, than for his learned treatise on the Differential Calculus. Thosé who 
knew Professor Carroll as a distinguished mathematician, a lécturéf on its higher 
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branches at Oxford, could not at first believe that he was the author of that most 
imaginative of all imaginative stories for children. How could one man 
be so thoroughly at home in two such opposite worlds of thought? It is 
impossible, they said. And yet it was true, and if a human being who was 
at home in the abstruse world of knowledge could so incarnate himself, as it 
were, in child lift, must we not readily believe that God, to whom all things 
are possible, could incarnate Himself, and become in one Person perfect 
Deity and yet perfect Humanity? 

Another Analogy. Perhaps the best symbol by which this mystery 
is shadowed forth may be seen in the union of soul and body in the con- 
stitution of man. The soul and body are very different in their properties 
and attributes. They are kept distinct in the human constitution, and yet 
the union forms one person. Man is a sum of apparent contradictions. He 
is mortal and immortal, a piece of clay, and an imperishable spirit. These 
paradoxes spring out of his complex nature. We predicate mortality and im- 
mortality of the same person because that person is constituted of a mortal 
body and immortal soul. 

The union of the soul and body in man is inexplicable to us, just as the 
union of the human and divine natures is in Christ. Both are mysteries, 
and if one is rejected on the ground of its mystery, we are bound to reject 
the other on the same ground. Thomas C. Easton, The Incarnation. 

If any Man willeth to do His Will, he shall know of the Teaching, 
whether it is of God. Only those who accept Christ as their Saviour can 
be fully convinced of His glorious divinity. It is by the experimental method, 
not by the philosophical method, that our finite minds grasp the infinite truth 
that God revealed Himself in Christ, coming “out of infinite distances into 
finite nearness, from the unknowable to the knowable, from the method of 
expression appreciable by Deity alone to the method of self-expression under- 
standable of the human.” Let us dismiss any attempt to understand the 
mystery, and bear in mind rather that while “the subtlest and profoundest of 
men can not explain mysteries,” yet as Christina Rossetti says, “the simplest 
person can appropriate and exult in them.” More than nineteen hundred 
years ago the Word became flesh and dwelt among men in Galilee, lived 
and suffered and died as a perfect Man, 
and now at the right hand of God lives to 
make intercession for us. 


II Crist THE INTERPRETER OF Gop 


Why the Word became Flesh. Great 
thinkers like Doctor Arnold and Charles 
Kingsley have confessed that they could 
only comprehend God as God is revealed in 
Christ. Henry Ward Beecher said that 
when he tried to think of God without 
thinking of Christ there went up in his 
mind “a yague mental mist.” It was to 
clear away such mist and show us how we 
td BN Ea CS os Chee may come near to God, that Christ became 

ids the. Catacombay oe flesh and tabernacled among men, 
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A word is a means of expression. God’s Word is a means of expressing 
Himself to men. Not His only means, for the universe itself is His utter- 
ance, the Voice in the soul of man is His utterance, yet the former ican 
interpreter mainly of God’s purpose and power, and the latter ie-SO com- 
mingled with man’s own littleness and imperfectness that it often fails to in- 
terpret aright. With Peter we say, “Lord, to whom stall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” 

Tennyson speaks of 

“The world’s great altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God;” 
we leave the darkness behind aad climb, slowly though it be, upward toward 
God only because His Son Jesus Christ has revealed to us the way. 

How Christ interprets God. To say that Christ showed to the world 
the “Very Self” of God is to say something that most people will under- 
stand. We may have heard of a man for years before we see him. Accurate 
observers may have described him; his biography may be known to us in 
every detail; and yet when we meet him face to face we know more of him 
in the first five minutes than we have gathered from all other sources put 
together. Individuality is its own interpreter. The crowning spiritual con- 
tribution of Jesus Christ to human kind was the declaration, “I and my 
Father are one.” 

Yet this one Life was also the revelation of human nature to itself. Man 
knows what he was meant to be since the world has seen Jesus Christ. To 
be true to our highest selves is to be like Him. R. J. Campbell. 

The Perfect Pattern. A boy, who was learning his trade in a ma- 
chine shop, was told to drill holes in some iron bars. He was given a bar 
in which the holes were in the right places, and was told to make his bars 
just like that one. He made a few bars all right, and then he mislaid the 
bar he was copying. He thought it would do just as well to make every 
bar like the last one, but in the first one he copied there was a very slight 
difference in the position of one hole, and in the next it was still worse. He 
copied the third bar from the second, and the fourth from the third, and in 
each the error grew greater. When his foreman came to examine his work, he 
found that two hundred bars must be thrown away, because the boy had not 
followed the right pattern. 

In Jesus, God has given us the right pattern. Jesus is like God, and if 
we look upon Jesus’ life and character we shall see what God Himself is. 
If that boy who was making holes in the bars had not been given a perfect 
pattern to follow, he could not have been blamed for making his bars wrong. 
God has shown Himself to us in His Son, and only by studying His teachings 
and obeying His words, can we make our lives pleasing to His Father and 
our Father. 

_ We know God through Jesus Christ. Christ has lived, taught, suffered, 
and died that the hidden Presence might be no longer hidden to us; that we 
might better understand and have diviner intimacy with the Great Companion. 
He who would find God will find Him, as nowhere else, in the earthly life of 
Jesus the Christ. Let him for the purpose read and reread the story of 
that Life, and think that the Father is, in the infinite and eternal relations, 
what Jesus is in the temporal and limited ones. Would he know how God 
feels toward us in our sorrow, let him read the story of Christ’s visit to the 
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sisters of Lazarus; toward the skeptic in his unbelief, let him read the story 
of Jesus and Thomas; toward the recreant disciple who has been unfaithful, 
let him read the interview between Christ and Peter by the shore of ae 
Galilean Sea; toward the penitent sinner, outcast and despairing, let him 
read the stery of Christ’s pardon of the woman who was a sinner; toward 
the men who use religion as a cloak for self-service, let him read Christ's 
denunciation of the Pharisees who devoured widows’ houses, and for pretense 
made long prayers. And then, before a God thus interpreted, let him come in 
his sorrow for comfort, in his doubts for better, clearer light, in his penitence 
for pardon, in his despair for a new courage, in his pride for condemnation. 
Lyman, Abbott. ; 


III RECEIVING OR REJECTING CHRIST 


The Choice is left with ys, “ He came unto His own, and they that were 
His own received Him not. But as many as received Him, to them gave 
He the right to become the sons of God.” Those who received Him and 
those who refused Him. Here we are come to a division in the multitude, 
which so far has been all one. All sons of God and all needing Christ, He 
came to them all, and some of them rejected Him. Here there is a primary 
reference to Jewish history. In these words, as if with one broad dash upon 
the wall, is sketched that tragedy which surpasses any other tragical passage in 
a history. It is the story of the Jewish people, chosen, privileged, obsti- 
nate, rebellious, ruined. But here again they are only representative. These 
words, “He came unto His own, and they that were His own received Him not,” 
are an assertion of the awful ultimateness of the power of free will in man. 
Behind everything else that settles a man’s destiny there lies the power of his 
own decision whether all that is done upon him and done for him shall be 
effectual or not. How absolute and terrible that power is. Not even God’s 
coming to a soul that belongs to God is so necessarily powerful that the man 
may not resist and in his obstinacy turn away. Phillips Brooks, Sermons. 

What makes One a Child of God? True character is not born of blood. 
It does not depend upon inheritance. Men are neither great nor good merely 
because they haye a great and good ancestry. When John wrote these words, 
the Jews prided themselves on being children of Abraham, They were born 
ef good bhlood—and that was enough. And nobody coyld compete with 
them in character or in the race for acceptance with God, because they were 
born of Abraham. “We be children of Abraham,” said the Jews to Christ. 
This was enough. At the time these words were written there were other 
men who said: “We be Romans.” That was enough. “TIT am a Roman,” 
was the proudest boast and the adequate boast. There was nothing more to 
be said. This was the final, the complete, claim. And yet the Jewish nation 
has disappeared as a nation, disappeared among all races. And the Roman 
nation has disappeared, broken down, though out of its roots has grown a 
new race and a new nation. 

John says character does not depend on jnheritance. Inheritance is valuable ; 
it has its place; but it is not the foundation of character. Virtue can not be 
handed down from father to son. Character can not be so wrought that it 
may be easier rier your son to keep from falling into sin. Weakness may be 
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is victory by the individual himself over temptation that assails himself, 
and the victory can not be won by another and the defeat can not be suffered 
by another. Men are neither born sinners nor born saints. Character does 
not depend on blood. 

Character is not due to inheritance, will power, culture; it is-due to the 
life of God wrought by His peace in the soul of man. Beat not of blood; 
but of the God who has come into life in Christ, of #*e God who stands at 
the door of your heart and your life, saying, “Let me come into you and 
make you a child of God.” Lyman Abbott, Pte Life that really is. 

When to make the Choice. Robert Browning wrote of “Life’s busi- 
ness being just the terrible choice” How true this is! The opportunity to 
. make the great choice of all weff not be always ours. “ Twenty-five is a good 
age to make the great decision,” says Ian Maclaren; “ ‘twenty is better, dis- 
tinctly bettér ; fifteen. or sixteen is a grand age, when the lad is standing. 
tiptoe just looking out upon the world, and looking into the Kingdom of 
God.” Said Rabbi Eliezer, “Turn to God one day before your death.” “But 
how can a man know the Lae - his death?” returned his disciples. “ There- 
fore,’ wisely said the Rabbi, “you should turn to God to-day. Perhaps you 
may die to-morrow; thus, every day will be employed in returning.” 

When the Son of Man shall come in His glory, and all the angels with 
Him, then shall He sit on the throne of His glory; and before Him shall 
be gathered all the nations; and He shall separate them one from another, as 
the shepherd separateth the sheep from the goats; and He shall set the sheep 
on His right hand, but the goats on the left. 

When Doctor Johnson lay in great fear of death and the judgment, Mrs. Z 
Adams sought to comfort him by saying, “You seem to forget the merits of 
our Redeemer.” “I do not forget the merits of my Redeemer,” said the 
honest old man, “but my Reteemer has said He will set some on His right hand 
and some on His left.” 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


The first chapter of Genesis is the poem of the first morn— the light of 
day; the first chapter of John is the poem of the first-born—the Light of 
Life. Edward B. Pollard. 

The first verse of John is a peal of thunder from the Son of Thunder, a voice 
from Heaven. Bengel. 

I say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it. Browning. 

Wher Christ as the Life has entered the heart, He must and will as the 
Light shiné out into the surrounding darkness. Andrew Murray. 

Natural things are first understood and then believed; but supernatural 
mysteries must be first believed and then will be better understood. Burkitt. 

By the judgment each man passes on Christ, he passes judgment on him- 
self. Marcus Dods. 

Give human nature reverence for the sake 
Of One who bore it, making it divine 
With the ineffable tenderness of God, Whittier. 
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THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Before Abraham was, I am. John 8.58. 

He that hath seen me hath seen the Father. John 14.9. 

God who at sundry times and in divers manners, spake in time past unto 
the fathers-by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by his 
Son. Heb, 1.1. 

By the word of the Lord were the heavens made; and all the host of 
them by the breath of his moyth. Isa. 33.6. 

I am the light of the world: ne that followeth me shall not walk in dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life. John 8. 12. 

Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of 
God; and every spirit that confesseth not Jesus is not of God. 1 John 4. 2-3. 

And now, Father, glorify thou me with thine own self with the glory which 
I had with thee before the world was. John 17.5. 

God gave unto us eternal life, and this life was in his Son. He that hath 
the Son hath the life. He that hath not the Son hath not the life. 1 John 
5. 11-12. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


What I need to know about Christ is not how He can be both divine and 
human, but that He is my Redeemer. 

Every one was meant to live in the light of God, and to know all the 
privileges as well as duties of sonship. 

As the Son of God was the Word of God, so we, as children of God, should 
be words of God to others. 

The presentation of Christ to us divides us, as it did the people of the 
first century, into two classes, those who accept and those who reject Him. 
In which class am I? 

I believe that in Christ God the Father is revealed. In each lesson for the 
next six months I will carefully notice how He interprets for us the Father’s 
will, and I will endeavor in my own life to be obedient to that will. 

The New Year is just beginning. There is only one way whereby I can 
make the year 1908 the best and happiest year of my life, and that is by 
accepting Christ as my ‘Saviour now and seeking to make my thoughts 
and deeds worthy of Him whose I am and whom I serve. 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


In the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, we have the story of Christ’s birth as 
it seemed at Bethlehem to Mary and the shepherds and the wise men; in 
John’s Gospel we have the meaning of that birth as it seemed years after- 
ward to that great apostle writing under the inspiration of God. “In the 
beginning was the Word,” he tells us, “and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God.” In that timeless beginning, before even the earth was 
created, He whom we know as Jesus Christ, whom John here calls the 
Word, because He was the revealed expression of God, existed in fellowship 
of equality with God. He revealed God’s power in creation. He was the 
source of life. His life is the source of light in men, by which they discern 
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the true and the false. In the struggle between light and darkness, truth 
and falsehood, the darkness did not overwhelm the light, for God is stronger 
than evil. 

In showing how the Word was received after being manifested among r~1l; 
John naturally speaks first of John the Baptist who was sent to bes~ Witness 
of Christ, and adds that John was only a lesser light, the +¢ Light was 
Christ. The great tragedy of human history is the «¢ePtion which the 
Incarnate Word received. He came first of all to BS Own people, the Jews, 
who as a people rejected Him; they knew Hil not as the revealed Word 
of God. Some, however, there were who ‘eceived Him, trusted in Him as 
the Messiah, and to them He gave th« right to become the children of God. 
The spiritual birth of the childres Of God is due to the divine will alone, not 
to any human agency. 

This Word of God, john joyfully testifies himself, became Man for a time 
and dwelt among them, and he with others had seen in His words and works 
the glory of the Father whose only begotten Son He is. With equal cer- 
tainty we can afhirm from our study of His life, so lofty and perfect that 
there is no one to be compared with Him, and of His thoughts, so sublime 
that we know they are divine, that He is the Christ, the Incarnate Word, 
God’s Communication with us, the Revealer to us of our Father. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The Gospel of St. John. See the Introduction in this book. 

2. The relation of the first eighteen verses to the rest of St. John’s Gospel. 
Is it in the nature of a preface, a statement of the plan of the Gospel, or 
is it rather, as Prof. Harnack declares, a postscript, a sort of “ covering letter ” 
intended to secure the favorable reception of the Gospel at the hands of cul- 
tivated Gentile or Hellenistic readers? 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. With whom is John talking? (John 1.19.) 2. Had John baptized any 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees? (Matt. 3.7.) 3. Where had Jesus been 
shortly before His appearance to John and His disciples? (Matt. 4.1-11.) 4. 
Read the account of the baptism of Jesus in Matt. 3.13-17, Mark 1.9-11, and 
Luke 3.21, 22. 5. What is the significance of the expression “the Lamb of 
God” in verse 29? 6. What is said in John 3. 22-36; 5. 32-38; and 10. 41 about 
the testimony of the Baptist? 7. From all the Gospels gather all that John 
the Baptist said about Jesus and that Jesus said about him. See the Subject 
Index of your Bible. 8. Tell the story of John’s death. (Matt. 14.1-12.) 9. 
With the Baptist’s mission of witnessing for Christ compare the purpose John 
had in writing his Gospel, as given by him in John 20.31; and also with the 
purpose of the Apostle’s work as given by Peter in Acts 1. 21, 22. 
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Lesson I] —JANuARY 12 
JESUS AND JOHN THE BAPTIST 
John 1.255. (Read John 1.19-34.) Commit wv. 20, 30. 
Solven Cert 


Behold thé Lamb ot God, which taketh 
away the sin of thé worl4,. John 1.26. 


LESSON TEXT John tr. 25-34 TIME March, A. D. 27 


25 And they asked him, and said unto him, Why baptizest thou then, if thou 
be not that Christ, nor Elias, neither that prophet? Ane 

26 John answered them, saying, I baptize with water: but there standeth one 
among you, whom ye know not; 

27 He it is, who coming after mé is preférred before me, Whosé shoe’s latchet 
I am not worthy to unloose. %: : 

28 These things were done in Bethabara beyond Jordan, where John was 
baptizing. Meet: 

29 The next day John seetl Jesus Coming unto him, ard saith, Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world. 

30 This is he of whom I said, After me cometh a man which is preferred 
before me: for he was before me. : fae 

31 And I knew him not: but that he should be made manifest to Israel, there- 
fore am I come baptizing with water. : 

32 And John bare record, saying, I saw the Spirit descending from Heaven 
like a dove, and it abode upon him. 

33 And I knew him not: but he that sent me to baptize with water, the same 
said unto me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining 
on him, the same is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. 

34 And I saw, and baré record that this is thé Son of God. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


25. They. The priests and Levites, verse 19. Why baptizest thou then, if 
thou be not that Christ, nor Elias, neither that prophet? R. V.., why then 
baptizest thow, if thou art not the Christ, neither Elijah, neither the prophet? 
See verse 21. Proselytes were baptized in the second and third century and 
perhaps earlier; the objection was probably not to the rite of baptism, but 
to the fact that John baptized the Jews as well. They thought that only 
Elijah or a prophet or the Messiah Himself had authority to add the rite 
to the Mosaic institutions. 

20. John answered. His reply is not a direct but ati implied answer to 
their question. By what authority do I baptize? Hé who is my authority 
already stands among you; what I do is small indeed to what He will do. 
See Luke 3.16, 17. With water. R. V., in water. See Matt. 3.11. There 
standeth one among you. R. V., in the midst of you standeth one. 

27. He it is who coming after me. R. V., Even he that cometh after me. 
Is preferred before me. Omitted in the R. V. Repeated from verses 15 and 
30. Whose shoe’s latchet. R. V., the latchet of whose shoe, Latchet. The 
thong or lace which bound the shoe er sandal to the foot, 
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_ 28. Bethabara beyond Jordan. R, Y., Bethany beyond the Jordan. 
29. The next day John seeth Jesus. R. V., on the morrow he seeth Jesus. 


The day after the questioning by the priests. Jesus had probably just. re- 


turned from the wilderness where He had been tempted. The Lamb, a 
symbol of sacrifice. The Lamb of God. The sacrifice provided by God. See 
Isa, 53: 7: Which. R. V., that. Taketh away. Margin, bearc#* See 1 John 


2.2; 3.5; 4.10. The sin of the world. Characteristic of John’s Gospel is 4 


his proclamation that Jesus is the universal Chriss) not the Christ of the 
Jews only. 

30. I said. See verse 15. Which is preferred before me. R. V., who is 
become before me. Jesus whose eartfily manifestation is made after me in 
time, is nevertheless in advance of me in importance, for His divine existence 
is from eternity. 

31.1 knew him net. Jesus and John were kinsmen, and though John 
had lived ‘in the hill country of Hebron and Jesus in Nazareth, John may 
have known Him as a Boy or Man, but he did not know Him as the Messiah 
till this was revealed to him by God. How this knowledge came to him is 
explained in verses 32-34. That he should be made manifest to Israel. John’s 
ministry was limited to the Israelites. Therefore am I come baptizing with 
water, R V., for this cause came I baptizing in water. 

32. Record. R. V., witness. I saw the Spirit descending from heaven like 
a dove. R. Vv, I have beheld the Spirit descending as a dove out of heaven. 
See Matt. 3. 16, 17. 

33. He who sent me. God. Compare the question of Jesus in Mark 11. 30. 
With Water. R. V., in water. The same said. R. V., he said. Upon whom. 
R. V., upon whomsoever. Remaining on him. R. V., abiding upon him. He 
which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. R. Y., he that baptizeth in the Holy 
Spirit. 

34. And I saw and bare record. R. V., and I have seen, and have borne 
witness. : 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


26. I baptize with water. Purification of the body is a human instinct. It 
is based on the instinctive belief that an act of sin, or a state of sinfulness, 
needs purification of body. Hence the purificatory customs of Greece, the 
quinquennial lustrations of Rome, the sacred ablutions of the Egyptians, Jews, 
Scandinavians, Aztecs, Hindus, Moslems, Christians, etc. Recall how Pontius 
Pilate tried to satisfy his conscience by washing his hands before the mul- 
titude, saying, “I am innocent of the blood of this righteous man; see ye to 
it.” In like manner, that famous order of chivalry called “Knights of the 
Most Honorable Order of the Bath,” was so styled because the candidates were 
bathed the night before receiving their investiture. One of the fundamental 
distinctions of the Levitical ritual was its distinction between “clean and 
unclean.” Recall its many washings; its laver; its water of separation; 
especially its treatment of leprosy, as meaning special defilement, needing 
special purification. Recall especially our King’s teaching, that it is not 
bodily uncleanness, but sin itself which is the true defilement. 

Ablution being a natural symbol of moral cleansing, our King’s forerunner 
adopted it as his personal symbol, putting it forward as one of the character- 
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istic features of his desert ministry; so that his habit of baptizing gave him 
his own specific title, John the Baptizer. But John put into the old ablution 
anew meaning. It was as though he had said,— 

“indeed baptize you in water. But my baptism is no mere ceremonial 
cleansing, ike the Pharisaic baptism of cups and pots and brazen vessels. My 
baptism is the ehlution of repentance, that is, amendment of character.” 
George Dana Boardman, Ethics of the Body. 

32. John bare record. ‘Ye student of the Gospel narrative, his eye fixed 
upon one central Figure, may easily overlook the large significance of the 
person and work of John. “Sent irom God,” says the record. Every man 
who fills a place in history and renders distinguished service to his generation 
is in a-certain true sense “sent of God,” but the word here means more. The 
reference is not to the fact that John belonged to the priesthood, and had the 
consecrated blood of Aaron in his veins. Rather that he was sent as a 
prophet is sent, bearing a message supernaturally given, and thus invested 
with an authority which no personal endowment, no sacred lineage, no human 
institution, ecclesiastical or civil, could confer. 

He had what is so rarely found, self-knowledge, a thorough understanding 
of himself and his vocation, and this suggests one of the lessons to be learned 
from his life: He was conscious of a prophetic task, and had pondered Old 
Testament prophecy until its thought and spirit had poured into his very life. 
He perceived that the coming of the Messiah for the deliverance of Israel 
was conditional, that it depended in part upon the preparation to receive him 
which the Israelite community itself should make. The theocracy must make 
ready for the coming of its King; there must be a spiritual preparation, a 
revival of faith and obedience. “Come out from among them, and be ye 
separate.” Now John, as Ewald has said, “recognized the divine call as 
directed in the first instance to himself.” He was the nearest person he 
could speak to, Not waiting for the nation, not- even waiting for the appear- 
ance of the Elijah who was to precede the Messiah, he bound his own soul 
before God, and there made ready for the King. Not dreaming that he 
himself was that Elijah, he passed into the wilderness and became Elijah — 
the Elijah that was to come. Thus it is, or may be, with us all. It is our 
ideals that shape our destiny. 

“The thing we long for, that we are.” 

The power with which he brought his message to bear upon his generation 
may be measured by its effect. The trumpet blast of his voice shook the 
land. It awoke a reformation, a revival of spiritual life. Herod Antipas, as 
well as the rulers at Jerusalem, feared him. For, as.Josephus relates, “the 
people were wrought up to the highest pitch of excitement by his words” and 
“seemed ready to do anything that he might advise.” For not less than three 
years, we suppose, perhaps longer, he preached, taught, gathered a body of 
disciples, until his mission was accomplished, and he had, in the phrase of 
Scripture, made ready for the Lord “a prepared people.” Wélliam Arnold 
Stevens. 

32. The Spirit descending as a dove out of heaven. The purpose of the 
descent of the Spirit on Jesus was twofold. In John’s Gospel it is represented 
as principally meant to certify the Baptist of the identity of the Messiah. 
But we can not exclude its effect on Jesus. For Him it was the divine 
anointing for his official mediatorial work. A king is king before he is anointed 
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or crowned. These are but the signs of what we may call the official assump- 
tion of His royalty. Alexander Maclaren. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


27. The latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to unloose. Jus, like other 
Orientals, wore sandals which were merely leather soles fastened to the feet 
_ by means of leather thongs. On entering a house these 
\sandals were taken off and the feet dusted by a servant. 
‘So menial was this service held to be that the rabbis 
fsaid, “ Every service which a servant will perform for 
his master, a disciple will do for kis rabbi, except loosing 
jhis sandal thong.” Similar sandals are worn at the 
present time by inhabitants of the remote villages of 
Syria and the peasants of Greece, Italy, and Spain. 
_ 29. John seeth Jesus coming unto him. Let us try 
_to picture to ourselves what sort of dress Jesus habit- 
ually wore. Upon his head He must always have worn 
the turban, the national head-gear, used alike by rich and 
‘poor. Painters make a mistake when they represent Him 
jbareheaded. The turban He wore was probably white. 
It was fastened under the chin by a cord, and at the 
side fell down to the shoulders and over the tunic. He  ygogern Arab Sandal 
wore his hair rather long, and His beard uncut. His 
tunic, the underneath vesture, was of one piece without seam. Over this He 
wore the TJalith, loose and flowing. This mantle was not white, for we 
are told that it became white during the Transfiguration. It was not red, 
for that was only the military color. It is possible it was blue, for blue 
was then very common; or it may have been simply white with brown stripes. 
In any case, Jesus had at the four corners of his mantle the Cz¢gith, the 
blue or white fringes. He wore sandals on His feet, as we learn from John. 
‘the Baptist; and when He was going from place to place, He doubtless wore 

a girdle round the loins and carried a stick in His hands. 
Edmond Stapfer, Palestine in the Time of Christ. 


} THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


( The Coast-line of Palestine. Few regions have 
as straight a coast-line as Palestine. About a third of 
the distance down from the north is Mount Carmel, and 
above this headline there is a curve in the coast. 

The Jordan River System. Directly east of Mount 
Carmel —a distance of thirty miles —is the Sea of Gal- 
ilee. North of this lake is the little Lake Huleh. From 
four streams which unite above Lake Huleh the Jor- 
dan River flows southward, through Lake Huleh and the 
Sea of Galilee, and then onward till it is lost in the 


Dead Sea. 
The Jordan Valley, through which the Jordan River 
Outline Map flows, is a deep chasm from five to fifteen miles broad, 
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Just below Lake Huleh the valley sinks below the sea level; at the Sea of 
Galilee it is 680 feet below, and at the Dead Sea 1,300 feet below, the lowest 
valley on the surface of the earth. “There may be something on the surface 
of ansther planet to match the Jordan Valley—there is nothing on this.” In 
this tren¢hhelow the level of the sea, Christ lived and worked during the 


The Scene of John the Baptist’s Ministry. John the Baptist began 
his preaching in “the wiiderness of Judea,” the district west of the Dead 
Sea, but he moved northward into the Jordan Valley and baptized in thé 
River Jordan. The site of Bethany (Bethabara, in the Authorized Version) 
beyond Jordan is not definitely known. The traditional site is nearly op- 
posite Jericho, where there is a heap of ruims bearing in Arabic the namé 
of the Monastery of St. John. Here at Easter time great multitudes comé 
to bathe in the Jordan and carry away in bottles some of its water. Recent 
scholarship has located Bethany near a ford (now Abarah) about fifteen miles 
south of the Sea of Galilee. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


John the Apostle, continuing the prologue to his Gospel, seems to heat 
again the voice of John the Baptist preaching to the crowds in the open air, 
witnessing to Jesus, and proclaiming that though Jesus came after him in 
point of time, yet He was before him in point of influence and power, even as 
in His divine nature He had existed before him. Then John the Apostle adds 
his own testimony to that of the Baptist; all of us, like the Baptist, in re- 
ceiving Jesus received the gift of grace. In the Old Testament times, men 
were governed by commands given through Moses; but with the coming of 
Jesus the force of law gave place to the power of love. In Jesus, the only 
begotten Son of God, has been revealed the invisible Father. =: 

Authorities do not agree as to the length of Jesus’ ministry, The dates 
given in this book at the head of the lesson text are based on the assumption 
that Jesus was born December 26, B. C. s, that His public ministry began about 
January, A. D. 27, and lasted a little over three years, His crucifixion taking 
place in April, A. D. 30. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Why do we call this year ro08 irlstead of somé 
other number? Do you know how yeats were reckoned before Christ’s birth? 
Sometimes they were reckoned from the year which was called the year of 
the beginning of the world, and sometimes from the year in which the city 


.of Rome was founded. It was not until the sixth century after the birth of 


Christ that it was decided to make a new reckoning of time, arid call the yeat 
in which Christ was born the year 1. Dionysius Exiguus, thé learned monk 
who made the computation, made a mistake of about four years. When it 
was discovered that Jesus was born four years (and one week, if we accept 
December 25 as the day of His birth) before the year which is named A. 1B) 
1, it was too late to correct the error, for this new reckoning had long been 
in use. At the beginning of the year 1, Jesis, then, was four years old; 
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at the beginning of the year two, He was five years old; of the year 3, He was 
six years old. Thus you see we must always add three years to the date of 
any event in the life of Christ to find out His age at that time. 

The date given for our lesson to-day is A.D. 27. How old, then, was 
Jesus? John tells us nothing about His earlier life. What do we krew about 
it from the other Gospel writers? 

For Older Pupils. Some one has said that the comm newspaper term, 
an assignment, aptly describes John’s life work. tle was “a man sent,” 
forgetful of self, completely engrossed in the work of carrying out the as- 
signment of God. His austere life in the desert, his marvelous faith in Jesus 
as the Son of God, his self-abnegatie# in a preéminently self-seeking age, his 
fearless, uncompromising denune‘ation of the evils of his time, and his tragic 
death, have made him one ef the most interesting of Bible characters. 

Dr. George Mathesen thus compares him with the Apostles: “In order 
of time, John the Baptist is the first Christian. He discerned the greatness 
eof Jesus when, outwardly, Jesus was not great. He was the earliest who 
fixed his eyes upon the miracle of Christ’s character. So far from contrasting 
words” of the Apostles is “not the outward miracle but the gules life; 
it may be said of every one of them that to their autumn years ‘The Lamb 
is all the glory.’ But that can be said of the Baptist’s spring. He antedated 
their experience. While they were hunting for a sign of the flesh, he was 
pursuing a sign of the spirit. While they sought an eagle, he followed the 
track of a dove. While they waited for the strength of a lion, he placed all 
his hopes in the spotlessness of a lamb.” 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Bryon, THE LAMB oF GOD, THAT TAKETH AWAY THE SIN oF THE Wort! 


What John’s Words meant. During his wilderness life, John the Bap- 
tist had meditated deeply on the Old Testament prophecies, and when he 
pointed out Jesus to his disciples and used this striking term, the Lamb of 
God, he no doubt had in mind the prophecy of Isaiah where Christ is de- 
scribed as the lamb led to the slaughter, and it is said that as a sheep before 
its shearers js dumb, so He opened not His mouth. Then, too, he would 
think of the great day of atonement, when the priest with his hands on the 
scapegoat confessed over it the sins of the people, and the goat thus 
symbolically sin-laden was led off to perish in the desert depths. The passover 
was close at hand, and the Baptist could see flocks of sheep and lambs being 
driven to Jerusalem for sacrifice. 

To the people of Jerusalem, moreover, who were accustomed to seeing a 
lamb sacrificed each day on the great altar, one every morning and one every 
evening, the term Lamb of God, was full of sacrificial meaning. Its applica- 
tion to Jesus they could not, however, comprehend. It was a dark saying to 
them. They were looking for a kingly Messiah, not one who had come to 
suffer. Jesus’ own disciples, eyen after all His teaching, when the day of 
His sacrificial death approached, could not comprehend the meaning in these 
words of John the Baptist. Whence had John his knowledge? Perhaps 
from his own prophetic insight of the Old Testament prophecies, Perhaps 
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from Jesus Himself, with whom he may have talked after His return from 
the temptation. We can but marvel at his knowledge, for there is no 
mystery in the Scriptures deeper than this, that by the blood of the Lamb 
of God the sins of the world are taken away. 
The Meaning of the Sacrifice. It is not very easy to understand what 
sacrifice was. lnm one of Dr. Walter C. Smith’s poems occur these lines: 
Vainly I seek to know his mind 
Who smote the lamb with-gleaming knife, 
And sprinkled blood, and hoped to find 
The peace of a diviner life. 


But o’er the vague, vast chacm that parts 
Their thought from mine, I cannot go; 

I wot not how their troubled hearts 
Were calmed by making blood to flow. 

I am sure many will feel that this expresses their sentiments. When we 
go to the house of God, we go to pray, and we go to hear the preaching of 
the Gospel, but it is very difficult to understand the state of mind and feeling 
of those who went to the house of God to sacrifice. Still, you may depend 
upon it that their state of mind was at bottom the same as ours. It was only 
the form and expression that was different. 

Try to understand the action of the man away up in Galilee, separating 
from his flock the animal that was to be the victim. Imagine him picking out 
the best one, the spotless one, and getting it ready to go away to the temple. 
You see there was something very tangible there. Just try to think how 
difficult it would be for one of our farmers when he was going to worship 
to give as much as that. When he got to the temple and saw the blood 
of the victim flowing from the sacrificial knife, what was in his mind? Do you 
not think it was this—that if perfect justice had been done it was he who 
would have been sacrificed? He had forfeited his life by his sin, but that 
penitent consciousness and that confession thus exhibited, not in words but 
in act, were received in place of the sacrifice that should have been made of 
his own life. And then in token that he had been forgiven and accepted, the 
scene closes with a joyful feast in the precincts of the temple. 

That seems to me to’ give us a great deal of light upon Calvary. As I 
stand at Calvary and see the dying Saviour I see that is what in justice should 
happen to me, but when I make that humble confession in spirit and in 
truth, it is accepted in place of the life due to the justice of God. Surely 
the sight of the Saviour sacrificing Himself on Calvary is far more fitted to 
impress the heart than the death of the bleeding victim of the Jew, but, at 
all events, depend upon it, it is on the depth and permanence of the impres- 
sion made on our mind and heart by what took place at the cross, that the 
strength and tenderness of our Christian life depend. Sacrifice is now abolished 
forever in the one sacrifice on which the eyes both of God and of penitent 
men are forever fixed. James Stalker. 


II In Honor PREFERRING ONE ANOTHER 


The Self-effacement of John the Baptist. In the tenth verse of the 
twelfth chapter of Romans, Paul exhorts his readers to “be kindly affectioned 
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one to another with brotherly love, in honor preferring one another.” He 
who is “kindly affectioned to another” will not deem that other’s good a detrac- 
tion from his own, but will rejoice in his preferment over himself. John the 
Baptist was great enough to rejoice when he saw his own disciples leaving» 
him to become the disciples of Jesus. He was so great that to the multitude 
it was he rather than Jesus who was the hero of the hour. But because he 
was so great he realized his own littleness when compared wit Jesus. “Seen 
from the low ground, the star may seem close to the ¢up Of the mountain; 
seen from the mountain-top it is recognized as infixftely above it.” The mul- 
titude on the low ground could not distinguish between John and Jesus; John 
on the mountain-top could see how infinitely above him was the star. “He 
that cometh after me is become befofe me,” he says without envy, and later 
he declares even with joy that “He must increase, but I must decrease.” 

One who would be First. Dr. Henry van Dyke has a poem entitled The 
Vain King. This king considered not his right to rule as a great trust, cared 
not to serve his people, but was consumed with a desire to be first in every- 
thing; in music, hunting, painting, speaking, no one should be hailed as his 
superior. 

“No conscious child, that, spoiled with praising, tries 
At every step to win admiring eyes,— 
No favorite mountebank, whose acting draws 
From gaping crowds loud thunder of applause, 
Was vainer than the king; his only thirst 
Was to be hailed, in every race, the first.” 

Walking along the river one day with his courtiers the king met a fisher- 
man. The courtiers pronounced this fisherman the master of his craft, so 
large were the fish he had caught, and at once the king was filled with 
envy. Shall any one be considered a better fisherman than himself? He chal- 
lenged the fisherman to a contest. The latter accepted, but made this con- 
dition : 

“The fisherman who brings the least to land 
Shall do whate’er the other may command.” 
The king agreed. He lost the contest, and the result comes as a sur- 
prise: 
“Eager to win in every trivial strife,— 
Go! Thou shalt fish for minnows all thy life, 
commanded his successful rival. 
“Wrathful, the king the scornful sentence heard; 
He strove to answer, but he only chirr-r-ed; 
His Tyrian robe was changed to wings of blue, 
His crown became a crest,— away he flew! 
And still, along the reaches of the stream, 
The vain Kingfisher flits, an azure gleam, 
You see his ruby crest, you hear his jealous scream.” 

Shall you ever hear the kingfisher’s jealous scream without thinking of the 
poet’s lesson? 

Unselfish Joy. Sakati was a Mohammedan saint, who had never ceased 
for twenty years to implore divine pardon because he once exclaimed, “ Praise 
be to God!” The occasion for this exclamation and the sin that lay in the 
words hé thus explained: “A fire broke out in Bagdad and I was told that 
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my shop had escaped, whereupon I uttered those words; and even to this 
moment I repent of having said so, because it showed that I wished better to 
myself than to others.” 

_ How to meet the Superiority of Others. There are two maxims of 
Goethe’s which contain the pure gold of truth in one of the most trying 
relations of Aife,— our relation to those who are developing gifts and capacities 
above us: “Against the great superiority of another there is no remedy but 
love;” and “To praisé-a man is to put one’s self on his level.” In these brie 
and pithy sayings is contained the whole philosophy of a noble attitude towards 
superiority of all kinds. There are many who can not meet the test of having 
friends and associates pass them in tke race by force of greater gifts, and 
who note the development of talent in others, if not with envy, at least with 
coldness and silence. In such an attitude there is not only a confession of 
defeat, but the loss of a great opportunity,— the loss that is always coming to 
the egotist. A gift of any kind is a resource added to life, a new contribu- 
tion to the eapital which makes society rich. The right-minded man rejoices 
when the commonwealth increases, and finds delight in the work which brings 
in the added riches; the fact that he lives in a modest house makes him all 
the more appreciative of the general beauty of the metropolis in which he 
is a citizen. Moreover, as Goethe suggests, we share in great gifts by 
recognizing and howorne them. To keep Shakespeare a closed volume because 
we envy his marvelous power is not to harm Shakespeare but to impoverish 
ourselves; to take delight in Shakespe care is to partake of his genius and 
put ourselves on his level. In like manner, to be the first to recognize a 
dawning superiority in some one who stands near us is not only to give our 
own nature a beautiful and worthy expression, but to share in the development 
of a new and inspiring gift. The power of appreciation is itself a beautiful 
gift, and its culture means the possession of a talent as generous as it is 
beautiful. To possess it is to drive out the shadow of envy, and to give swift 
hospitality to truth and beauty. We reveal our own natures by our attitude 
towards superiority in others. H. W. Mabie, Works and Days. 


III Wiurness BEARING 


The Witness of John the Baptist. John the Baptist “came for a wit- 
ness, that he might bear wanes of the light, that all might believe through 
him,” declares the Evangelist. “John beareth witness of him; and crieth, 
saying, This was He of whom I said; He that cometh after me is preferred 
before me; for he was before me.” Seven times in the first chapter of his 
Gospel the Evangelist speaks of the witness- bearing of the Baptist. Are not 
we, too, as Christians, witness bearers? Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock rightly 
declared that “We are here to represent Christ—to present Him again, to 
re-present Him,” . 

Witnessing by your Lives. Benjamin Franklin learned that plaster 


sown in the fields would make things grow. He told his neighbors; but they 


did not believe him and they argued with him to prove that plaster could 
be of no use at all to grass or grain. 

After a little while he allowed the matter to drop and said no more about 
it. But he went into the field early the next spring and sowed some grain. 
Close by the path, where men would walk, he traced some letters with his 
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Bnger and put plaster into them and then sowed his seed broadcast in the 
€ 

After a week or two the geed sprang yp. His neighbors, as they passed 
that way, were very much surprised to see, in brighter green than all the 
rest of the field, the writing in large letters, “This has been plastered.” 
Benjamin Franklin did not need to argue with his neighbors any #0re about 
the benefit of plaster for the fields, For as the season went oi! and the grain 
grew, these bright, green letters just rose up above =“ the rest until they 
were a kind of relief-plate in the field,—“ This has #een plastered. + 

I thisk that Jesus Christ wants to write «on our hearts and lives these 
words : “These people are Christians.” Do you know, children, a good 
many people profess to believe thee there is no yirtue in the teachings of 
Christ; that the Gospel is of fittle value? They are ready to argue about 
it; and we might argue with them a long time to no purpose. But if we will 
let Christ with His Anger write upon our hearts jyst as He will, then when 
our lives show the new growth under the power of His grace, people will 
read in us (not in a printed book, though it be in the Bible itself, but jn us), 
“This is Christianity.” And if they see that we are patient and gentle and 
unselfish, kind and thoughtful and pure, that we never speak words of un- 
truth or ungraciqusness, that we do not liye to please ourselves chiefly,— 
they will notice the great difference between the rest of the human field and 
our lives, and they will say; “These people are truly Christians.” They will 
never find any argument against Christianity when it is shown in our liyes, 
you may be yery sure. Frank T, Bayley, in Lijjle Ten-minutes. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Tf you and I haye not seen God, we can not bear witness to God. Lyman 
Abbott. . 

My true disciples do not believe in Luther but in Jesus Christ. Martin 
Luther. 

The true man thinks last of himself. Schiller, 

More people would seek to be clothed with the Holy Spirit, were it not 
that the wearer is made invisible by the investiture. Alexander Maclaren. 

Do you want Christ to represent you above as you represent Him here be- 
low? The Optimist. 

As we must render an account of every idle word, so must we likewise of 
our idle silence. Ambrose. 

Men are not saved by the sacrifices they make but by accepting the Sacrifice 
God makes for them. C. M. Lamson. 

The saving work of Jesus Christ for man as a sinner,—that is what the 
Atonement means to us; I think it surpasses all explanations of it, just as 
life is more than biology. Henry van Dyke. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 
Salvation unto our God who sitteth on the throne, and untq the Lamb. 


Rev. 7. 10. 
Who his own self bare our sins in his body upon the tree, that we, having 
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died unto sins, might live unto righteousness; by whose stripes ye were healed. 
Tet ey 24 

Thou wast slain, and didst purchase unto God with thy blood men of every 
tctbe, and tongue, and people, and nation. Rev. 5.9. 

Ailé-ye know that he was manifested to take away sins; and in him is no 
Sint John Bo 5 

Let no man setk his own, but each his neighbor’s good. 1 Cor. Io. 24. 

Ye have sent unto John, and he hath borne witness unto the truth . . . 
He was the lamp that btrseth and shineth; and ye were willing to rejoice 
for a season in his light. But the witness which I have is greater than that 
of John: for the works which the Favser hath given me to accomplish, the very 
works that I do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me. John 


5. 333735; 30. 
PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


Truth to John the Baptist was more than titles. Am I like him in being 
careful to maintain the truth, or am I unlike him in being willing to accept 
undeserved honor from others? 

In his third Epistle John describes Diotrephes as one “who loveth to have 
the preéminence.” Do those words describe me? 

It is the work, not the worker, who is of consequence to the world. 

To be glad when others are glad, to rejoice when others are praised, to 
seek the happiness of others rather than my own, to desire the preferment of 
others instead of myself—this shall be the spirit I will seek to cultivate. 

“Tf I stay another week in your home,” said Lord Peterborough to Fénelon, 
“TY shall become a Christian despite myself.” Does my home life prove to 
others that I am a follower of Christ? Would my daily life influence another 
to become a Christian? 

A Christian who is strong in his faith would naturally be courageous in his 
confession of Christ. Am I? Am I ready and willing to tell others about 
the musician who taught me how to play, the artist who taught me how to 
draw, but unwilling to acknowledge the Christ who taught me how to live? 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


In thought to-day we stand on the banks of the Jordan where John is bap- 
tizing. Priests and Levites are approaching from Jerusalem. What do these 
men, members of the great court called the Sanhedrin, want of this rugged 
prophet of the wilderness?) They are a committee sent to find out who this 
man is who has made such a stir in their world and gathered about himself 
so great a concourse of followers. “Are you the Messiah?” they ask him. 
“By no means,” returns John: “Elias, then?” “No, not Elias.” “A 
prophet?” “ Not even a prophet,’ he modestly says. “We must have an an- 
swer to give those who sent us. Tell us who you are.” “TI will tell you who 
I am; I am a man of no consequence, I am but a voice crying out in the 
wilderness, Prepare for the coming of the Lord.” “On what authority, then, 
do you baptize, making Jews themselves submit to a rite suitable only for 
proselytes?”” “He who is my authority is already here; the Messiah, the 
Coming One who has already come, and you know Him not. I indeed bap- 
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tize in water to prepare for His baptizing with the Spirit, but I am not worthy 
to serve Him as a slave, not worthy even to unloose the thong of His shoe.” 

The next day John is again surrounded by his followers. Along the high- 
way flocks of sheep are being driven to Jerusalem to be sacrificed at the feast 
of the passover. Suddenly the central Figure of all human history is “en 
quietly walking among the crowd. The inspiration of divine tes#ony at 
His baptism and the triumph of His recent victory over the th-<efold tempta- 
tion are still with Jesus. John’s keen eye discovers H*i!, and pointing to 
Him he exclaims with prophetic vision, “Behold the amb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world. There is the One of whom I have been telling you, 
the One who shall be my successor, the Que far mightier than I. To make 
Him known to Israel am I come bap#4ing in water, yet I knew Him not as 
the Messiah until I saw the Spir descending upon Him, in the shape, as it 
were, of a dove. He from whom I have my commission had made known to 
me that the One on whein the Spirit came and abode was the One who would 
baptize with the Holy Spirit. This I saw, and I bare record that He is the 
Son of God.” 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. St. John’s Gospel as the Gospel of a sevenfold witness. “Of the Father 
(5.34, 37); The Son (8.14); the Spirit (15.26); of Scripture (5.39-46); of 
the Forerunner (1.7); of the disciples (15.27); of Christ’s works (10. 25).” 

2. The minister of Christ is but a herald to prepare His coming; and then, 
and only then, has he done his work when he has endeavored to detach trust 
and admiration from himself and to fasten them upon Jesus Christ; and when 
he feels that he is becoming every day less and less necessary to those whom 
he has taught, because he has imparted to them all he knows and led them to 
the everlasting fountain which shall never be exhausted. F. W. Robertson. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. “The next day after,’ verse 35, looks back to what verse? (29) 2 
Who were the two disciples mentioned in this verse? Why is it probable that 
the unnamed disciple was John? What is John’s usual manner of referring 
to himself? (See John 13.23; 18.15; 19.26; 20.3; 21.20.) 3. What city was 
the birthplace of Nathanael? (John 21.2.) 4. Why is Andrew described as 
Simon Peter’s brother? 5. How many disciples were called in two days? 
Name the other disciples. 6. By what title was the Baptist called by his 
disciples? (John 3.26.) 7. What did Jesus say about the Scribes and Phari- 
sees and the title of Rabbi? (Matt. 23.1-8). 8. What do the Gospels and the 
Book of Acts tell about Andrew? About Philip? See Subject Index of your 
Bible. 9. On what occasion did Jesus give Simon the name of Peter? (Matt. 
16. 13-19.) 10. Recall the story of Jacob’s receiving the name of Israel, one of 
last year’s lessons. (Gen. 32. 22-32.) 11. Give an account of the later more for- 
mal calling of the two pairs of brothers as recorded in Matthew. (4. 18-22.) 
12. What proverb declared that no prophet could come from Galilee? (John 


7.52.) 
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JESUS AND HIS FIRST DISCIPLES 


J¥en 31.35-49. (Read John 1.35-51.) Commit vv: 35-37 


Golsen Cert 


We have found him, of whom Moses in the law; and 
the prophets, wrote, Jesus of Nazareth. John 1.45. 


LESSON TEXT John 1. 35-49 TIME March, A. D. 27 


35 Again the next day after John stood, and two of his disciples; — 

36 And looking upon Jestis as he walked, he saith, Beholt thé Lamb of God! 

37 And the two disciples heard him speak, and they followed Jesus: re 

38 Then Jesus turned, and saw them following, and saith unto them, What 
seek ye? They said unto him, Rabbi,“(which is to say, being interpreted, Mas- 
ter,) where dwellest thou? 

39 He saith unto them, Come and see. They came and saw where he dwelt, 
and abode with him that day: for it was about the tenth hour. 

_ 40 One of the two which heard John speak, and followed him; was Andrew, 
Simon Petet’s brother. nai: 

41 He fitst fifideth hi§ oWh brother SitiGn; and sAith iintéd hit; Wé have 
fourid the Messias; which is; being interpreted, the Christ. 

42. And he brought him to Jesus. And when Jesus beheld him, he said; Thou 
art Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt be called Cephas, which is by interpreta- 
tich, A stoné. 

43 The day following Jeésiis would go forth ititd Galiléé; dnd findéth Philip; 
and saith unto him; Follow me: . 

44 Now Philip was of Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and Peter. 

45 Philip firideth Nathanael, and saith unto him, We have found him, of 
whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the 
son of Joseph. 

46 And Nathanael said unto him, Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth? Philip saith ynto him, Come and see., ; 

47 Jésus saw Nathanael coinlig to him, and saith of him, Behold an Israelite 
indéed; in Whom is fio guilt! . 

48 Nathanael saith unto him, Wheticé knéwest thou fi8? Jésus answered atid 
said unto hiny Before that Philip called thee; when thou wast under the fig 
tree, I saw thee. eee ets a as 
_ 49 Nathatiael atiswered atid sdith tihto him, Rabbi, thou art the Sori of God: 
thou art the King 6f Israel. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


35. Again the next day after John stood: R: V., Again on the morrow 
John was standing. On the first day of the coming of the deputation froti 
Jerusalem John proclaimed the Messiah (verse 26); on the sécond, He pointéd 
Jesus out to his disciples as the Lamb of God (verse 29); and oh the third 
day John’s disciples followed Jesus (verseS 35, 37). The iniperfect tense; 
was standing, may, as Dr. Viricent suggests, include the idéa of waiting, stand- 
ing in expectancy. Two of his disciples. Andrew (verse 40) and probably 
John. The word disciples means literally learners. 

36. And looking upon Jesus as he walked, he saith. R. V., and he looked 
upon Jesus as he walked, and saith; Behold the Lamb of God! The day 
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before John had said this, but his disciples then probably hesitated to leave 
their old master; now they decide to follow Jesus. This is the last time that 
we hear of the meeting of Jesus and the Baptist. “So vivid was the im- 
pression made on John the Apostle that he applies the name ‘Lamb’ to #¢ 
risen Saviour more than seventy times in his Book of Revelation.” aw Cen- 
tury Bible. 

37, They followed Jesus. Compare Matt. 4. 18-22; Mik 1-16-20; Luke 
§.1-11. This record in John is, no doubt, of an ean*et and less formal call 
than that recorded in the Synoptic Gospels. 

38. Then Jesus turned and saw them. RP V., And Jesus turned and beheld 
them. What seek ye? “He opened tit mouth because he wished to fill it,” 
says an ancient writer. Rabbi, RP V. Teacher, Rabbi was a title of respect, 
derived from a Hebrew roc+ meaning great, and applied by the Jews to’ their 
honored teachers. The term originated in the schools of Hillel and Shimei, 
in the time of Herod the Great, The Baptist’s disciples called him Rabbi. 
See John 3. 26 Being interpreted. From this, and similar explanations (verses 
41, 42), #t is believed that John wrote especially for the Greeks, who. would 
not understand such Jewish terms. Where dwellest thou? R. V., Where 
abidest thou? 

39. Come and see. R. V., Come, and ye shall see, They came aud saw. 
where he dwelt. R. V., they came therefore and saw where he abode. For it 
was. R. V., it was. About the tenth hour. Four pe. M. The Jews reckoned 
time from sunrise to sunset; this was the Babylonian method which was fol- 
lowed also by the Greeks of Asia Minor for whom John wrote. 

40. Which. R. V., that. 

41. He first findeth. R. V., he findeth first. Andrew sought his brother 
Simon, and John probably sought his brother James, but Andrew was first 
successful. Messias. R. V., Messiah. The Christ. R. V., Christ. Christ 
means Anointed. See Psalm 2.2. 6 Xploros, (Christ, the Anointed One) 
is the Greek translation of the Hebrew Messiah. Three times it is recorded 
that Andrew led others to Jesus: 1.41; 6.8; 12.22. 

42. And he brought him to Jesus. R. V., he brought him unto Jesus, And 
when Jesus beheld him, he said. R. V., Jesus looked upon him, and said. 
Jona. R. V., John, A stone. R. V., Peter. Cephas, the Aramaic name, and 
metpos, Petros, Peter, the Greek name, means a stone, “a detached piece of 
rock.” This saying of Jesus was a prophecy of what Simon was to become in 
the Christian church. See Matt. 16. 13-109. 

43, The day following Jesus would go forth . . . and findeth . 4 . 
and saith. R. V., On the morrow he was minded to go forth . . . and he 

and Jesus saith, The day following was the fourth day in this accurately 
given chronology, the fourth from the coming of the members of the San- 
hedrin, verse 19. Jesus decided to go from the other side of the Jordan into 
Galilee. Philip. In the Synoptic Gospels Philip is mentioned only in the lists 
of the Twelve. See John 6. 5-7; 12. 20-22; 14.8, 9. 

44. Of Bethsaida, the city of. R. V., from Béthsaida, of the city of. 

45. Nathanael. Probably the same person as Bartholomew. John does not 
mention Bartholomew; the Synoptists do not mention Nathanael. His name 
is always coupled with that of Philip in the lists of the Apostles, except in 
Acts 1.13. As Simon was called Barjona, so it is thought that Nathanael may 
have been called Bar-Tolmai, Bartholomew, son of Tolmai. Moses in the law 
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did write. R. V., wrote. The reference is to the promises of a Messiah in 
Genesis and Deuteronomy. Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. Joseph 


“was the reputed father of Jesus. It was customary among the Jews to dis- 


tiNBrich a person by giving the name of his father and of his place of resi- 
dence. . words are Nathanael’s. 

46. Can ther. any good thing? R. V., Can any good thing. Nazareth. 
_ Nazareth was not-ca+ from Cana, Nathanael’s home; he knew the rival 
village too well to think~.1) of it. 

47. An Israelite indecd. Nw merely an Israelite by name and birth, but 
by character, one who was true tO «he name of Israel. In whom there is no 
guile. Nothing of the characteristic faww of Jacob. Recall the giving of the 
name Israel to Jacob, in Gen. 32. 

48. Before that. R. V., Before. Under the fig-troe, It has been suggested 
that this may have been on the traditional site of Penies. 

49. Nathanael answered and said unto him. R. V., Nathanael answered 
him. Rabbi. This title of respect he had omitted before, verse 48. The King. 
R. V., King. Both phrases, Son of God and King of Israel, meant to the Jews 
the Messiah. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


38. Where abidest thou? 
Master, where abidest Thou? 
We would leave the past behind, 
We would scale the mountain’s brow, 
Learning more Thy heavenly mind. 
Canst Thou take our sins away? 
May we find repose in Thee? 
From Thy gracious lips to-day 
As of old, breathes “Come and see.” The Three Wakings. 

43. Follow me. The finding of the one was not the finding of the other. 
For John and Andrew there was the talk with Jesus through the hours of 
that never-to-be-forgotten evening; for Simon, the heart-searching word, con- 
vincing him he was known and his future read off; for Philip, a peremptory 
command; and for Nathanael, a gracious courtesy, disarming him of prejudice, 
asstring him of a perfect sympathy in the breast of the Lord. Thus there 
are those who seek Christ, those who are brought by others to Christ, those 
whom Christ seeks for Himself, those who come without doubts, and those 
who come with doubts. George Reith, The Gospel of John. 

46. Come and see. ‘What a comforting thing that Philip did not say, “ Well, 
Nathanael, lets argue this out about Nazareth.” Then if it is going to be a 
debate between Nathanael, who knows all about the Jewish theology, and 
Philip, who does not know any theology at all, Nathanael is going to win, 
and Philip is going to be beaten. But a shrewd man is Philip. He did not 
know books, but he knew life. He says, “Oh, no, Nathanael, I will not argue 
with you. Put that book away, Nathanael. There is a better way for you 
and a better way for me. Clever as you are, you are on the wrong road. 
Nathanael, I saw Him. You have never seen His eyes as I have seen them. 
You have never heard the ring in His voice. You never felt the power that 
I felt when He said, ‘Follow me.’ And you never heard what He said, as 
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we walked along the road together, and I told Him I had a friend in Cana 
who wished to see His face. Nathanael, come and see Him yourself face to 
face.” John Watson. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


38. Where abidest thou? The multitudes who came to hear the preaching 
of John the Baptist could have had no other abiding places than the tempo- 
rary succéth, or booths. The sides of these booths were quickly constructed 
by interweaving branches of palm or terebinth or brushwood. Over the top 
the useful abba, or cloak, was often thrown. Such a shelter the Galilean 
peasants of to-day build for themselves as a protection from the wind when 
overtaken on a journey by nightfall. 

45. Moses in the law and the prophets wrote. The Jews divided their He- 
brew Old Testament Scriptures into three great parts; the “Law” or 
“Torah”; the “ Prophets” or “ Nebiim,’ which included both the prophetical 
and the historical books; and “the Holy Writings” or “Kethubim” which in- 
cluded the poetical and other books, 

48. When thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee. The prophets Micah 
and Zechariah speak of sitting under one’s own fig tree just as we speak of 
being at home. The large, thick leaves of a fig tree afford a dense shade 
under which Orientals delight to take their meals or enjoy their mid-day rest. 
Jewish writers speak also of the fig tree as a fitting place for meditation and 
prayer. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 
; ; 

: Bethsaida, the early home of Andrew and Peter and Philip, was on the 
road which Jesus would take in going from Bethany beyond Jordon to Cana 
in Galilee, where He wrought His first miracle. It was on the northwestern 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, but its exact location is not known. This was one 
of the three cities—Bethsaida, Chorazin, and Capernaum—upon which 
Jesus pronounced His woes, because in them most of His mighty works had 
been doné, and they repented not (Mark 11. 20-24). 

Nazareth is eighteen miles west of the Sea of Galilee, in the hill country. 
It lies in an elevated basin surrounded by hills, “like a rose encircled by its 
petals” says an aficient writer, and the houses climb up the hillsides. From 
Nazareth Mary and Joseph went to Jerusalem to be taxed, and to Nazareth 
they returned with Jesus after the flight into Egypt. Here Jesus lived till 
the beginning of His public ministry, and then He made Capernaum His home. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The lesson begins with the events of the morrow following the testimony 
of John the Baptist to Jesus. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 
For Younger Pupils. As Matthew Vassar, the founder of Vassar Col- 


lege, and a minister whom he was going to help in his work, were passing a 
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blacksmith’s shop on their way from the railroad station the pastor said, 
“That man by the forge does not believe in Christ. I hope you will have an 
opportunity to speak with him while you are here with us.” “Dear man,” 
said Uncle John, as his friends all called Mr. Vassar, “I'll go and see him 
now,” and he started toward the forge. The astonished pastor saw the black- 
smith drop the horse’s foot that he was shoeing and listen quietly to Mr. 
Vassar, and very soon saw them both kneel in prayer behind the forge. 

The Apostle John in the words of our lesson to-day tells us about several 
men who were just as eager to bring others to believe in Jesus. Who were 
they? What two men went directly 
from their talk with the Baptist about 
Jesus to Jesus Himself, and then from 
their talk with Jesus to talk with others 
about Him? 

For Older Pupils. These last 
verses of the first chapter of John form 
one of the famous “personal work 
verses” of the Bible. There are several 
A “findeths” in it. Where are they? 
yt John the Baptist findeth Andrew and 
John, Andrew findeth his brother Peter, 
John probably findeth his brother James, 
Jesus findeth Philip, and Philip in his 
turn findeth Nathanael. “We have 
found,” — etpykavevy, eurekamen — says 
the text so often that it has gained 
the name of “the chapter of Eurekas.” 
Eureka, our exclamation of triumph 
Over a discovery, is attributed to the 
exclamation of Archimedes —“ Eureka, / 
eureka! I have found it! I have 


John the Evangelist B f ; 
(After Holbein) found it!”—on suddenly discovering a 


method for finding out how much alloy 
there was in the gold of King Hiero’s 
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crown. Perhaps we are more apt to connect “eureka” with substances than 
with persons, with things physical than with things spiritual, and we shall find it 
helpful to think about the joy of the discovery of the Messiah which His first 
followers experienced. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I PrrsonaL Work 


The Starter. It takes two boys to fly a kite. When John has the kite 
all made, he must call his chum in to hold it. The chum is a starter. He 
holds it steady, and at the word gives it a little push, and up it goes. 

Speak to that kite that is soaring high above our heads: “Tell us how you 
got up so high. How did it happen?” This is the answer: “I was out in the 
field lying on the ground. I felt a gentle pull but I could not get up, then I 
felt a firm hand take hold of me and lift me up. Next there came a pull, and 
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this same hand gave me a gentle push and up I went. That firm hand was the 
starter.” 

Do you see that man high up above his fellow-men? If you are told his 
name — Peter — you will at once know who he is, “Tell us how you rose to 
such a height, Peter.” Listen: “This is the way it began. I was a fisher-boy, , 
and was rough and impulsive and profane. I went to school to Jesus, and I 
owe all to Him. But let me tell you of the start. I had a brother, named 
Andrew. He heard of Jesus, and one day he took me and brought me to 
Jesus. He is my starter. He gave me the push that started me upward.” 
Sydney Strong, Talks to Boys and Girls. 

What may be the Results? Andrew found his brother Peter and led him 
to Christ. Henceforth it is Peter, not Andrew, that we hear of as the man of 
action. On that marvelous day of Pentecost, several years after this memora- 
ble evening’s work of Andrew, Peter swayed three thousand men and women 
over to Christ’s cause and service. Some one has said that if Peter were the 
spiritual father of all these converts, certainly Andrew was their spiritual / 
grandfather. During one term at Yale the elder President Dwight influenced 
a large number of students to become Christians, and it is said that through 
their efforts throughout a lifetime fifty thousand were led into Christ’s kingdom. 

A Sunday-school teacher called at a shoe store where a young man of his 
class was a clerk, and found the lad in the back part of the store arranging rb 
shoe boxes, and there he urged him to become a Christian. This teacher’s in- jf 
fluence led him to Christ. The lad was Dwight L. Moody, the great evange- 
list, who came into personal contact with more people and influenced a greater 
number for Christ than any one man of whom we have knowledge. 


II Wry Some CHRISTIANS ARE NOT PERSONAL WORKERS 


A Consciousness of an Inconsistent Life. Many a Christian has been 
asked to speak to some one with whom he has influence and endeavor to 
lead him to decide for Christ, and has replied that he could not, that he has 
lost his influence as a Christian over that one through deeds of his own in- 
consistent with his profession. Who is there who does not have cause to re- 
gret that what he is is so far from being what he would be! There is a lesson 
for every one in Mr. Moody’s fight with his hasty temper, and his readiness to 
acknowledge his fault. On one occasion after the close of his sermon he was 
standing in the hallway and urging people to come to his after-meeting, when 
a man stepped up and spoke some very insulting words to him. Quick as a 
flash Mr. Moody thrust him off and sent him stumbling down the steps into 
the vestibule. Those standing by said to themselves that a man with so hasty 
a temper as that could have no Christian influence with them. But Mr. 
Moody began his second meeting with these words: “Friends, before be- 
ginning to-night I want to confess that I yielded to my temper out in the hall, 
and if that man is present whom I thrust away from me in anger, I want to 
ask his forgiveness and God’s. Let us pray.” His humble apology and sweet 
spirit created a wonderful impression, and the meeting seemed to be helped by 
the incident. 

Natural Timidity. This is a very real difficulty with many who sincerely 
wish to be faithful workers for Christ. There is encouragement in the ex- 
perience of Dr, Wilton Merle Smith while a student at Princeton; Mr, John 
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R. Mott, one of the most successful of personal workers, tells the story. On 
the day of prayer for colleges Doctor Smith together with several other class- 
imates was led to resolve to speak to at least one person about the claims of 
Christ before retiring that night. He said it was the most miserable day he 
ever spent. He put in the whole forenoon without speaking to his man. The 
afternoon made him more miserable than the forenoon. He had a terrible 
time at supper because he had one good opportunity and did not improve it. 
He went out into the night and walked on the campus, fighting, fighting. He 
said, “I am a man of my word, but how shall I do it?” He saw a light up 
in the third story in the window of the room of the man over whom he had 
influence in the base-ball team. He fought his way up one flight, and then up 
the second, and here he had the hardest fight, and after reaching the third 
flight, stood in front of the door and had another; and then he hit the door, 
and had to go in. His friend said: “ What’s the matter, Billy? What’s the 
matter?” “I have to come to ask you why you don’t become a Christian.” His 
fellow-student broke into tears, strong man that he was, as he exclaimed, “I 
have been waiting here for hours for you to come and ask me that question.” 

Ignorance of Method. Very many Christians there are who admit their 
duty, and even wish to claim their privilege of speaking to others about their 
relationship to God, but are prevented by a consciousness of their ignorance 
of how to lead others to Him. Yet how to overcome this ignorance they well 
know. It can only be accomplished by a faithful study of the Bible for the 
purpose of learning how to make its words effective as a guide, and by prayer- 
ful reliance on God’s help. Possessed of the faith of Mr. Moody, “ faith in 
God that He is, and faith in God that He will use us,” what the most ignorant 
and untrained Christian worker can accomplish for Christ has been shown 
again and again in the lives of those whom we know and in the lives of many 
whom the world knows. “Be strong in the Lord and in the power of His 
might,” 

Genuine Interest in Others’ Welfare is Necessary. There are some 
Christians who, as a bishop once expressed it, are “too polite to speak to a 
man about his eternal interests.’ A college professor who never failed to 
speak personally to his own students about their spiritual life was asked if the 
students did not resent his appeals. “No,” was the reply; “nothing is of such 
interest to any man as his own soul and its condition. He will never resent 
words of warning or comfort if they are prompted by genuine feeling,” 

“Prompted by genuine feeling,”— does not this express one of the essential 
qualifications of a successful worker for Christ? In the Baptist’s words to his 
disciples, in Andrew’s call to Peter, in Philip’s testimony to Nathanael, do 
we not see each worker’s joy over his new-found Messiah, and his genuine de- 
sire that others should share this joy with him? Dwight L. Moody declared 
that while “a man can be a good doctor and have no love for his patients, a 
skilful lawyer and have no love for his clients, or a prosperous merchant 
and have no love for his customers, no man can be a successful worker for 
God unless he has love for God and loye for his fellow-men.” 


III Preyupice 


What is Prejudice? Prejudice means simply this: “A judging before ” 
a forming an opinion before you have any grounds for an opinion; a iaadiors 
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before evidence; a making tip your mitid before you have come and seen. 

« . Personal prejudice is the formation of-an opinion of a person’s char 
actet before we have the ground for an opinion. Heré was Nathanael who 
heard Philip tell of Jesus. All he knew of Him was that He came from the 
town of Nazareth. At once he formed att opinion of Him: He could not be 
great or good and come from such a place. “Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth?” The answet is wisdom itself: “Come and see the man whom 
you dislike. Get your evidence and then make your judgment.” 

I know some one thing about a man, some one act that he did when a boy, 
perhaps not even that; something about his parents or his relatives, something 
about his birthplace, or the school he went to, or his place of business, or his 
business partnerships. Now, it is almost impossible, as we are made, that such 
things should not influence us, that they should not give us some first impres- 
sions of what kind of man we shall find him when we come to know him; but 
to let such first impressions magnify and harden themselves into opinions, to 
let them influence our action, to let them decide us not to know the man 
whom we so rashly judge, this is personal prejudice. Phillips Brooks. 

Prejudice is Senseless. A prominent lawyer in New Orleans who died 
recently was no less noted for his tolerance than for his legal knowledge. 
To a friend who once expressed wonder that this trait was so highly de- 
veloped in him, he said: 

“Tf I have a charitable temper, I owe it to a chance remark of an old uncle 
of mine when I was a boy. He saw me one day torturing a frog, and said, 
meditatively, “Now I wonder why you do that? You are kind to dogs, birds 
and rabbits.’ I replied that the frog was hideous, filthy and useless. 

“Ves, perhaps so, he said, in the same reflective tone. ‘It belongs to a 
different family from you. It has not the hereditary traits of the dog, the 
rabbit or the man. But it is not a trait of a frog to fight or despise another 
creature because it is not like itself. That is the mean, senseless vice of a man.’ 

“T thought over the remark a long time, trying to understand exactly what 
he meant by it. After that day I never threw a stone oe a frog; and I featned 
to apply his meaning to the men and women atfound me.’ 

The girl who at school thinks and talks from another point of view than 
yours is not to be despised or ridiculed or disliked. She has been placed by 
God in another family. So has the man of another religion or political creed, 
who crosses your path in after life, or the foreigner, or the woman whose skin 
is yellow or red or black, while youts is white. Each of them knows his own 
standing ground, his own blessings and temptations, his own duty to God and his 
fellows. To his own master he stands or falls. It is for you always to help, 
but never to judge him. Youth’s Companion. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


It is not by searching thou canst find our God ——it is by following Him. 
George Matheson. 

Reaching one person at a time is the best way of reaching all the world in 
time. H. Clay Trumbull. 

What is searched for is to be got at, while that which is unregarded escapes. 
Sophocles. 

The nearer the soul is to tis, the greater the responsibility for it. 7. L. Cuyler. 
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The great problem is not how to save the world, but how to persuade each 
Christian that it is his business to be the means of saving some one man in the 
world. C. H. Parkhurst. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow me. John 10. 27. 
All things are naked and laid open before the eyes of him with whom we 
have to do. Heb. 4. 13. 
He that is wise, winneth souls. Prov. 11. 30. 
I must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day; the night 
cometh when no man can work. John 9. 4. 
They that are wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they 
that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever. Dan. 12. 3. 
Blessed is the man unto whom Jehovah imputeth not iniquity, 
And in whose spirit there is no guile. Psa. 32. 2. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


St. Bernard, a holy man of the Middle Ages, was wont often to ask himself 
this question. “ Bernarde, ad quid ventsti?”’— Bernard, for what purpose are you 
here? What seek ye? asked Jesus. Can I answer this question satisfactorily? 

Do I believe that my thoughts and purposes, like those of Nathanael when 
alone under the fig-tree, are known of God? What effect should this solemn 
thought have upon my life? 

A Christian indeed in whom there is no guile. Could these words de- 
scribe me? 

He who would guide others to Christ must know the way himself. 

“Go home and tell thy friends,’ said Christ to the demoniac whom he had 
restored to his right mind. Do I go and tell my friends the good news about 
the Great Physician? Is such personal work distasteful to me? Am I in- 
terested in or am [I indifferent to the spiritual welfare of others? Do I not 
need to ask God to change me from a weakling fit only for the hospital, to a 
sturdy soldier ready and eager for active service in the Christian army? 

We see in this lesson the different ways in which men of various tempera- 
ments are brought to Christ. Because my Christian experience does not agree 
with that of some others, I will not doubt its genuineness. 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


John the Baptist was standing on the banks of the Jordan in Judea talking 
with two of his disciples. Looking up he saw the One who had no doubt been 
the subject of their conversation, the long-promised Messiah. Again as on the 
previous day the Baptist pointed Him out as the Lamb of God. The disciples, 
who had before hesitated to leave their teacher for another, now perceived 
in doing so they would only be fulfilling the Baptist’s earnest wish, and they 
followed Jesus. “What seek ye?” said Jesus to them. Confused perhaps by 
the unexpected question, they answered by another, “ Rabbi (Teacher), where 
abidest thou?” “Come and ye shall see,” returned Jesus. One of the disciples 
was Andrew, and the other was John, whom Dr. George Matheson has aptly 
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called “The anonymous man,” because he not only never gives his name, 
but never even thinks of his name. Writing long afterwards about this day 
John recalls the very hour when they entered the abode of Jesus, the tenth 
hour in Jewish reckoning, four o’clock in the afternoon in ours. 

The disciples remained with Jesus that night, and left Him in the morning only 
to come back with others. John no doubt brought his brother James with 
him, but Andrew was the first to return with his brother Simon. “ Thou art 
Simon,” said Jesus to the new recruit, “but thou shalt be called Cephas,” 
Cephas, or Peter, means a rock, as the Evangelist explains, for Jesus saw in 
impulsive Simon the rock-man, the future foundation of the Church. 

The next day Jesus found Philip and bade him follow him; Philip in his 
joy at once sought Nathanael. “O Nathanael,” he called out to him, “we 
have found Him of whom Moses and the Prophets wrote, Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Son of Joseph.” “Of Nazareth,” returned Nathanael, “why, that wretched 
village is near Cana, my home; can any good thing come from Nazareth?” 
Philip could not stop to argue: “Come and see,” he said, confident that Na- 
thanael would then be as firmly convinced as he. 

Jesus’ greeting was a strange one.{ He needed not to give Nathanael a new } 
name, for in him he perceived was no Jacob-element. “ Behold an Israelite in- 
deed in whom is no guile,” were his words. “Whence knowest thou me?” ex- 
claimed Nathanael in astonishment. “Before Philip called thee, when thou 
wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee.” “ Rabbi, thou art the Son of God,” rever- 
ently returned Philip. Then as Jesus had shown Nathanael that He had seen 
him under the fig-tree wrestling in prayer and longing for light even as Jacob 
wrestled of old, so He promised him that yet greater things he should see: the 
heavens open and the angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son 
of Man, even as Jacob had seen the angels in his vision, descending and as- 
cending upon the ladder of Heaven. By this Jesus meant that a stronger reason 
for Nathanael’s faith will be the realization that He is the means of com- 
munication. between Heaven and earth. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The witness of the Old Testament to Christ. Golden Text. 
2. Methods of Evangelistic work. 
3. Come and see. The Bible invites investigation. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Is anger ever justifiable? 2. What does Jesus’ life teach in regard to 
this? 3. In what ways may the house of God be profaned in these days? 4. 
What does Luke tell us about Jesus’ first passover in Jerusalem? (Luke 2. 41- 
52.) 5. At what time in Jesus’ ministry did the event of the next lesson oc- 
cur? 6. Where in the Synoptic Gospels is a similar cleansing recorded as the 
last public act? (Matt. 21.12-13; Mark 11.15-17; Luke 19. 45-46.) 7. What 
other instance does John record where men shrank in terror from Christ al- 
though He was defenseless? (John 18.6.) 8. The figure of speech in verse 17, 
recalls what similar figure in the report of the spies about the land of Canaan? 
(Num. 13.32.) 9. How did the Jews afterwards use Jesus’ words in verse 
19 against Him? (Matt. 26.61; Mark 14.58.) 10. On what other occasion did 
the Jews ask of Jesus “a sign?” (John 6.30; Matt. 12, 38; 16.1.) 
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JESUS CLEANSES THE TEMPLE 


John 2. 13-22. Commit vv. 13, 16. 


Golden Cert 


Holiness becometh thine house, 
O Lord, for ever. Psalm 93.5. 


LESSON TEXT John 2. 13-22 TIME April, A. D. 27 


13 And the Jews’ passover was at hand, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem, 

14 And found in the temple those that sold oxen and sheep and doves, and 
the changers of money sitting: 

15 And when he had made a scourge of small cords, he drove them all out 
of the temple, and the sheep, and the oxen; and poured out the changers’ money, 
and overthrew the tables; 

16 And said tnto them that sold doves, Take these things hence; make not 
my Father’s house an house of merchandise. 

17 And his disciples remembered that it was written, The zeal of thine house 
hath eaten me up. 

18 Then answered the Jews and said unto him, What sign shewest thou unto 
tus, seeing that thou doest these things? 

19 Jesus answered and said unto them, Destroy this temple, and in three days 
T will raise it up. 

20 Then said the Jews, Forty and six years was this temple in building, and 
wilt thou rear it up in three days? 

21 But he spake of the temple of his body. 

22 When therefore he was risen from the dead, his disciples remembered 
that he had said this unto them; and they believed the scripture, and the word 
which Jesus had said. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


13. The Jews’ passover. R. V., the passover of the Jews. “The passover is 
called ‘of the Jews’ either for the sake of the Gentile readers, or because the 
Christian Easter was sometimes called Waoxa, Pascha, and John wished to 
distinguish it.” Dods. The passover was one of the three great, annual festi- 
vals of the Jews. Up to Jerusalem. Capernaum was on the Sea of Galilee six 
hundred and eighty feet below sea level; Jerusalem was twenty-five hundred feet 
above sea level. The Synoptists give a cleansing of the temple at the last pass- 
over in Jesus’ life, and John at this first passover of His public ministry. It is 
generally considered that there were two cleansings of the temple. 

14. And found. R. V., and he found. In the temple. The word “temple” 
may refer to the sanctuary alone, or to the sanctuary together with its siit- 
rounding courts. Here the reference is to the Court of the Gentiles. Oven 
and sheep. The sacrificial animals mentioned in Lev. 1. 2. 

15. When he had made, R. V., he made. Small cords. R. V., cords. He 
drove them all out of the temple, and the sheep and the oxen. R. V., and casi all 
out of the temple, both the sheep and the oxen. This change in the Revised 
Version shows that the “all” thus cast out by Jesus were the sacrificial animals, 
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“both the oxen and the sheep,” and not their owners. The changers. Those 
who gave the Jewish coin in exchange for foreign coin. 

16. And said unto them that sold doves. R. V., and to them that sold doves 
hé said. Take these things hence. The doves could not be driven out since 
they weré in baskets or cages. My Father’s house. See Luke 2.49. This was 
a clear claim of divine Sonship. An house. R. V., a house. 

17. His disciples remembered. At the time, not as in verse 22. The seal of 
thine house hath eaten me up. R. V., Zeal for thy house shall eat me up. 
Psa. 69.9. “ The referetice in the original is to the grief with which the Mes- 
siah was prophetically declared to be consumed, through His zeal for the honor 
of the house of God. Here it refers not so much to grief, as to a holy indigna- 
tion, which our Lord felt at the profanation of the temple. His indignation so 
burhed as almost to constime Him. By a somewhat similar metaphor, we say 
of a mati who is very much devoted to any pursuit, that he is eaten up with it.” 
Owen. 

18. Then answered the Jews. R. V., the Jews therefore answered. The Jews. 
Thé priest and rulers. 1.19. Answered. Their words were an answer to Christ’s 
act. What sign. Sign is Johti’s usual word for miracle. They ask proof that 
Hé is divinely commissioned and therefore has the right to do what He has done. 

16. Destroy. The Greek word Avoate meatis primarily loose. “It indicates 
a deésttuction which comes from dissolution, from the breaking of that which 
binds the parts into a whole.” Westcott. “The imperative is permissive.” 
Lange. For the enigmatic answer compare Matt. 12. 38-40, where also Jesus 
predicts His resurréction. The play of words is upon témple, which the Jews 
nattrally took to méan thé inmost sanctuary, the shrine of God, and Jestis 
méant as His own body, thé abode of the Incarnate Word, verse 21. For the 
way in which this saying was remembered and tsed against Jesus, see Matt. 
26.61 atid Mark 14, 58. 

20. Then said the Jews. R. V., the Jews therefore said. Rear it up. R. V., 
raise it up. It is the same Greek verb as in the preceding verse. 

32. That he had said this unto them. R. V., That he spake this. The Scrip- 
ture, “This word as used in the New Testament refers to the Old Testament 
writings. The referencé must be to the tenor of prophecy which, under the 
teachitigs of the Holy Ghost, the apostles were enabled rightly to interpret, and 
apply to the great fact of the resurrection of Jestis Christ. Such passages as 
Psa. 16.10; Hos. 6.2 may serve as illustrations.” Owen. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


13. The passover of the Jéws. It is from St. John alone that we can deduce 
an outlitie of the chronology of our Lord’s life and movements during His 
ministry. He marks the chief events by the recurrence of great feasts: the 
passover, at which he records our Lord’s presetice three times (2.13; 11.55; 
12.1); the feast of tabernacles (7.2); the unnamed feast of 5.1; and the 
winter feast of the dedication, 10.22, The other Evangelists dwell mainly and 
most exclusively on the Galilean ministry, St. John, who knew more of Jeru- 
salem than the others, and not improbably had a house or lodging there (18.15), 
evidently wished to complete their record by detailing the main incidents of the 
ministry at Jefusalem. FP. W. Farrar. 

15. He poured out the changers’ money. They wete many, while He was 
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but one; they were wealthy and influential, while He was put a peasant. Yet 
there was in Him that which they never thought of resisting. They felt how 
awful goodness is. There is a majesty in virtue indignant before which the 
loftiest sinners cower. I have known a youth from the country enter an office 
in the city, where the daily conversation was so foul and profane that it would, 
almost have disgraced the hulks; but a month after his arrival not a man in 
the place dared to utter an unchaste word if he was present. Yet he had 
scarcely spoken a syllable of reproof; it was simply the dignity of manly good- 
ness that quelled conscious iniquity. James Stalker, Imago Christi. 

16. Make not my Father's house a house of merchandise. The world fol- 
lows with breathless interest all the movements of that majestic Christ who 
goes heroically to the cross, and the impression is one of ineffable divine meek- 
ness. He does not murmur, He does not resent His fate, He does not seek to 
avoid it. But surely, if you read these same last scenes in the divine tragedy 
with care, these impressions of ineffable meekness are not the only impressions 
made upon the mind. He is strong as well as meek, and His power of moral 
resistance is quite unbroken. He reiterates His claim to be the Son of God in 
the presence of the high priest, and does so with an intensity and emphasis He 
had never used before. He is defiant both in the presence of Caiaphas and Pilate, 
refusing even to address the first, and addressing the second in a spirit of per- 
fect fearlessness. Already in the garden He had exercised force; not indeed 
the force of the sword, but that nameless divine force which flowed forth from 
Him at will, and stopped the advance of the rabble as by the buffet of an in- 
visible hand. And as you go back in the history of Jesus you find, and find 
continually, that you are in the presence not of a meek but a militant Christ. 
He can be angry, with an anger which is terrible to witness. He can speak 
words not only to the Pharisees, but to His own disciples which are terrible to 
hear—so bitter, so unsparing, so stern are they— words that dropped like 
blistering flame upon the heart and conscience. 

Men were afraid of Him; even His own disciples followed Him at times with 


trembling awe, and they had need to fear. That He was gentle, very pitiful 


and loving, is most true; but it is also true that He was very terrible. Look 
at these things, weigh them well, and I think that behind the Christ of senti- 
ment, the Christ of art, and hymns, and poetry — you will see the awful figure 
of another Christ slowly rising up— Christ as the strong man armed. W. J. 
Dawson, The Reproach of Christ. 

17. Zeal for thy house shall eat me up. This verse shows us what we too 
seldom realize in reading the New Testament, that the Jewish mind was filled 
to overflowing with thoughts of the Old Testament. The child was taught to 
say by heart large portions of the Law and Psalms and. Prophets, and they 
formed the very texture of the mind, ready to pass into conscious thought 
whenever occasion suggested. ‘With the exception of the 22d Psalm, no part 
of the Old Testament is so frequently referred to in the New as the Psalm 
from which these words are taken, the 60th. H. W. Watkins. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


14. In the temple. No building could be held in greater reverence than was 
the sanctuary itself. Said the rabbis: “The world is like unto an eye. The 
ocean surrounding the world is like the white of the eye; its black is the world 
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itself; the pupil is Jerusalem; but the image within the pupil is the sanctuary.” 
The word temple, however, was applied to the whole enclosure, which included 
nearly a thousand\square ‘feet, and it was the outermost court into which Gen- 
tiles were allowed to enter, for whose sanctity the priests cared less, which 
had been made “a house of merchandise.” Around this outer court four rows 
of pillars ran, magnificent, granite columns, roofed with cedar, and here the 
traders found shade. At first traders near the temple supplied the animals for 
sacrifice together with the salt, oil, wine, meal, and frankincense used for vari- 
ous offerings, and gradually, no doubt, they carried on their noisy wrangling 
nearer and nearer the temple precincts till at last they established themselves 
within the Court of the Gentiles itself. For the privilege it is thought that the 
priests received handsome revenues. Often exorbitant prices were asked for 
the sacrificial animals. Edersheim relates that Simeon (who was called the 
just) reduced the price of a pair of doves from a gold denarius, 15s. 3d., to 
half a silver one, equal to 4d. 

14. Changers of money. To avoid profanation of the temple by money bear- 
ing idolatrous symbols or emblems of submission to an alien king, the temple 
tax must be paid in Jewish coin. From every one a half-shekel was required 
(Ex. 30.13), and in Palestine itself for or- 
dinary business this coin had been dis- 
placed by the Roman coins. The rate of 
exchange was very high, even ten or twelve 
per cent. “When it is remembered,” says | 
Dr. Edersheim, “ that, besides strictly Pales- 
tinian silver and especially copper coin, 
Persian, Tyrian, Syrian, Egyptian, Grecian, 
and Roman money circulated in the coun- 
try, it will be understood what work these money changers had. We can picture 
to ourselves the scene—the weighing of the coins, deductions for loss of 
weight, arguing, disputing, bargaining —and we can realize the terrible truth- 
fulness of our Lord’s charge that they had made the Father’s house a mart and 
place of traffic.” 

15. He made a scourge of cords. Scattered about everywhere on the floor 
of the court were rushes used for litters, and for tying up the cattle. It may 
have been these rushes which Jesus twisted together for a whip. 

20. Forty and six years was this temple in building. Solomon’s temple was 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, and the second temple built by Zerubbabel was 
rebuilt and enlarged by Herod the Great on a more magnificent scale, five 
hundred years later. So loth had the Jews been to see their temple torn down, 
and so suspicious of Herod’s purpose, that he promised them not to tear down * 
any part of the temple until the stones for the reconstruction were waiting on 
the spot. According to Josephus, Herod began this work in B. c. 20, and it 
was finished by Herod Agrippa II in a. p. 64. The Jews speak of it at this 
time as finished, though thirty-six years more elapsed before the entire temple’ 
area was completed. 


Silver Half Shekel 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Mountain Ranges of Palestine, In Syria beyond the boundary of Pales- 
tine, there are two lofty parallel ranges of mountains separated by a narrow 
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valley, the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon Mountains, Their extensions south- 
ward are the Central Range and the Eastern Range of Palestine, the one on 
the west, and the other on the east, of the Jordan Valley. 

The Plain of Esdraelon breaks through the Central Range in the latitude of 
Mount Carmel. In Upper Galilee the highest peaks of the Central Range are 
four thousand feet; in Lower Galilee the ranges run east and west about a 
thousand feet lower; at the Plain of Esdraelon they form a wall a thousand 
feet high. In Samaria they are isolated mountain peaks. In Judea the Céntral 
Range is a tableland two thousand four hundred feet high in the northern 
part. 

Five Parallel Regions. In crossing Palestine eastward from the Sea, 
one crosses the low, level plain along the coast, ascends thé law foot-hills, 
mounts to the summit of the Central Range, and then descends quickly to the 
Jordan Valley, far below the Mediterranean level, and after crossing the Jor- 
dan River climbs up again through a steep canyon to the heights of the East- 
ern Range. The diagram shows these five parallel regions: (1) the Maritime or 
Seacoast Plain; (2) the Low Hills; (3) the Cen- 
tral Range; (4) the Jordan Valley; and (5) the 
Eastern Range. See also the relief map. 

Jerusalem, the capital of Judea, is sittiated on 
the highest part of the highlands of Judea two 
thousand six hundred feet above sea level. It is 
thirty miles from the Mediterranean Sea and 
eighteen miles from the Jordan. Ravines sur- 
round the city on all sides except on the north. 
East of the city the Valley of the Kidron sepa- 
rates it from the Mount of Olives; arouiid the 
southern and western sides curves the Valley of 
Hinnom, and through the city itself runs the Ty- 
ropcean Valley. Jesus was presented in the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem as an infant, atid He made His 
first visit to it as a lad of twelve years of age. 
Our lesson records the first visit of His public 
ministry, 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The prediction made ta Nathanael received its 
first fulfillment in the first miracle of Jesus, 
one which showed alike His power atid His kindly 
courtesy. With His newly-found disciples He 
had gone to Cana of Galilee, where His mother 
was, and all had been invited to a wedding feast. Perhaps more guests were 
present than the humble household had provided for; the supply of wine gave 
out, and Mary informed Jesus. She wished to aid her friends, but may we 
not also suppose that she wished her Son to make Himself famous by some 
brilliant display of His power? Jesus rebuked her thoughts by telling her that 
the time for His self-revelation had not yet come. Though she may not have 

understood fully His words, she had faith in His kindness and bade the servy- 
-ants do whatever He commanded. Jesus told them to fill the water-pots with 
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water and then draw it out and earry it to the one in charge of the feast, 
who found it to be wine of stitch superior quality that he hastened to tell the 
bridegroom that, contrary to the ustial etistom, he had kept the best wine till 
the last. 

From Cana Jesus went to Capernatim for a few days and then to Jerusalem 
to attend the feast of the passover. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. How old was Jesus when His parents first took 
Him to Jertusalem? What festival did they attend there? Who will tell the 
story of how His mother lost and found Him? What were His words to her 
when she reproved Him? All His life Jesus was “about His father’s business.” 
At the beginning of His public life we hear of His attending another passover 
feast at Jertisalem, and finding that the people had profaned His ‘ Father’s 
hotise,” as Hé éalled the temple. Some there may have been among those preés- 
ent at this seétie who remembered hearing Him question and answer the 
learned rabbis eighteen years before. The lad of twelve, eager to learn about 
His Father’s business, is now the man of thirty, zealous to maintain His 
Father’s Honor. 

For Older Pupils. There is always danger that we may be blind to the 
enormity of abuses by reason of their very familiarity. Things have always 
beet thtts atid so, custom has accepted thet, who shall rise up against them? 
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Long before the Reformation the flagrant abuse of the sale of indulgences 2-~ 


had become manifest to many whose spitits were yet so deadened by custom 
ot cowed by fear that they made no attempt to fight it. One there was, who 
thought not with Hamlet: 

“The time is out of joint; O cursed spite, 

That éver I was born to set it right;” 
but boldly attacked Tetzel and the rest, and brought about the Reformation. 

After the Roman Empire had become Christianized, the brutal gladiatorial 
games still continued. For centuries the citizens of Rome had been wont to 
delight in these bloody sights, and they maintained that the gladiators them- 
sélves wished thet continued, preferring an early death to giving up their 
chance of winning immortal fame—greater fatne even than ptize fighters in 
our day secute—and in any event the enjoyment of the many was obtained 
only at the expense of the few. In 4o4 a great victory over the Goths was 
being celebrated. The gladiators had éntered the arena and given their cus- 
tomary cry, “ Ave Cesar, Morituri te salutamus” (Farewell, Caesar, we who 
aré about to die salute thee), when a monk from the East, Telemachus by 
name, leaped down beside them. “The gladiators shall not fight: would you 
thank God by shédding innocent blood?” he cried out. Angty shouts rosé 
from the thousands of spectators, and the monk was at once run through with 
swords by the pretot’s orders. He gave his life, but his martyrdom opened 
the eyes of Honofius, and he issued an edict abolishing the games for ever. 

The sacfednesa and quiet of the temple precincts at Jerusalem had been de- 
stroyed by the sale in the Court of the Gentiles of the animals needed for 
the sacrifice and the exchange of foreign and Jewish money. The Gentile 
proselytes were thereby given scant room and ho peace for their worship, to 
be sure, the neighboring courts of the Jews were disturbed by the incessant 
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turmoil, the house of God was desecrated, but it was very convenient to get 
their half-shekel for the treasury and their lamb for the sacrifice right on 
the spot, and, besides, it had always been the custom, so far as they knew. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Hotness BEcoMETH THy House, O Lorp, FOR EVER 


How should, One behave in Church? “These things write I unto thee, 
that thou mayest know how men ought to behave themselves in the house 
of God, which is the pillar of the living God, the pillar and ground of the 
truth,” says Paul in his First Epistle to Timothy. And how ought men to be- 
have in church? A man whose business had kept him in Africa for ten years 
was invited by friends on his return to New York to attend one of the large 
popular churches there. He replied that he would after two weeks, and when 
questioned as to the reason for this delay said that he had had no opportunity 
in Africa to attend church, and he wanted first to go to some smaller churches 
so as to learn how to behave himself. 

The spirit in which you go to church largely determines the manner in 
which you worship there, and the help which you obtain from the service. 
“Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God,” and on the way put out 
of your thoughts all the things which must occupy your minds so constantly 
during the week, for you are “drawing near unto God, your heavenly Father.” 
“Remember it is the house of God; 

Be reverent, be silent, be thoughtful.” 

Visitors to Turkish mosques have told us that when they closed their eyes 
they could not tell that any one was in the building, so quiet were all the wor- 
shippers. There is little outward irreverence in the churches of our own land, 
but if we could read the thoughts of the worshippers, should we find them 
always reverent? “The Lord is in His holy temple, enter it with reverence. 
His house is a house of prayer; drive out worldly thoughts; hush your hearts 
into solemn attention.” 

You go to Church to worship God. Steadily and simply determine that 
you will worship Him, and that you will not let such trifles distract you as 
often do distract people from this purpose. 

What if a door does creak? What if a dog does bark near by? What if 
the horses outside do neigh or stamp? You do not mean to confess that you, 
a child of God, are going to submit to dogs, or horses, or creaking doors! 

If you will give yourself to the service with all your heart and soul, with all 
your might, as a boy does to his batting or to his catching at base-ball; if, when 
the congregation is at prayer, you determine that you will not be hindered in 
your prayer; or, when the time comes for singing, that you will not be hin- 
dered from joining in the singing with voice or with heart—why, you can 
do so. I never heard of a good fielder in base-ball losing because a dog barked, 
or a horse neighed, on the outside of the ball ground. Edward Everett Hale. 

A Plea for Outward and Inward Reverence. I want everywhere in these 
days to utter a new plea, a plea for the reverence in outward worship that 
can only come from a deep, perpetual worship in the life. Gatherings for wor- 
ship should ever have upon them the hush of the presence of God; not the 
solemn, dreadful awe in which we dare not speak, but the holy, quiet, subdued 
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reverence which is always the final and perfect expression of a great love. 
The external is not the most important; but it is important, and I believe with 
all my heart and soul that in proportion as we render God that worship that ” 
He seeks in the beauty of holiness, that the outward worship will be full of 
reverence, and no person coming to worship God will ever dream of coming 
late, and no person assembled for the worship of God will ever dream of 
going back as soon as the benediction is pronounced to the things that are 
paltry, and petty, and mean. There should be a solemn hush on our spirits, the 
hush, not of a dread, but of a great gladness; the hush, not of terror, but of a 
great and reverent love. May God teach us to worship. G. Campbell Morgan, 
in Northfield Echoes, 


II RicHTEous INDIGNATION 


Divine Anger. Dr. George Matheson has shown the difference between 
an anger which is human and an anger which is divine, in these contrasted sen- 
tences: “Human anger resents the hurt; divine anger resents the wrong. 
Human anger is wounded in its pride; divine anger is wounded in its heart. 
Human anger laments the injury to self; divine anger laments the injury to 
God. Human anger cries out for revenge; divine anger cries out for atone- 
ment.” In the temptation scene Christ’s divine anger first shows itself as He 
resents the suggested wrong, and now in the cleansing of the temple we see 
His face glorified by divine indignation, His eyes aflame with righteous fire, 
and His voice charged with righteous scorn, as He attacks the abuse of His 
Father’s house. Throughout His ministry, regardless of the consequences to 
Himself, He is consumed with zeal in resisting evil. It was His fearless inter- 
ference in men’s sins that brought Him to the cross. 

How to mind One’s Business. 

Mark well this fact—not often urged, indeed — 
That one’s own business, if he mind it best, 

Concerns the common welfare, takes due heed 
How self, the unit, stands toward all the rest. 


A lean and narrow virtue must it be, 

Content with “meddle not!” —to go one’s way. 
A skulker, hemmed with selfish privacy. 

Who lets one’s brother suffer as he may. 


To mind one’s business, rather, as God minds — 
That’s the true way, the Christian way. God’s Son 
Full room within the common pathway finds 
To walk His way, and yet walk not alone. 
James Buckham, in The Wayside Altar. 
When Wrong should be resisted. There are thousands of instances in 
which it is better to suffer wrong than to resent it. But in all casés where a 
man would, by his example, take out of the community a bold and manly spirit 
to resist injustice and wrong,-and make men craven, he has no right to set 
that example. Where men seek to put wrong on you, and where their success 
will only make them stronger to oppress others that-are weaker than you, 
you have no right to suffer wrong. No man has a right to hide from God’s 
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battle, or to hold back his hand from the proper blow. The everlasting battle 
between right and wrong, between good and evil, between the spirit and the 
flesh, requires that every man should take sides, put on the whole armor of 
God, and stand in His place, and, if need be, fight to the end. Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Intolerable Tolerance. The word tolerance is sometimes very improp- 
erly applied to a kind of neutrality which is, in fact, only indifference. Let us 
earefitlly distinguish the spirit of Christian tolerance and justice from that 
weakness of will which makes us flee hostilities. Away with such a spirit. 
Let ts never confound the peacemakers whom Christ calls the children of 
God, with those partisans of peace at any price, whom the Apocalypse repays _ 
in=the words of vengeance: “ Because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold 
nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth.” The Christian remembers Christ 
to have said that He came to send on earth a sword. His equity is virile, 
militant. The peace which He would have us possess, is not the calm of the 
indolent but the conquest of the strong. 

Cicero has defined the orator as an upright man who knows how to talk. 
We should like to make this definition of the Christian: “A just man who knows 
how to fight.” In the world of to-day, the Christian would fill such a réle as 
was filled by the knight in the dark hours of history, when the social order 
was tottering, and injustice was everywhere abroad. He is the man whom we 
need, sheathed in steel, but with a fraternal heart. Charles Wagner, Justice. 

A Word to the Young People. 

Seer nor sibyl can foretell, 
On what lofty parallel, 
You may do your lifework well = 

Boys and girls, 
Battling, in misrule’s despite, 
For the good, the true, the right, 
’Gainst every form of lawless might, 

Girls and boys. 

Sarah T. Bolton. 


III THe Courace or Convicrions 


Whose Business was it? Everybody’s business is nobody’s business, is 
a common saying whose truth we see proved every day. Where there is one 
person who sees a wrong that should be righted and takes a step himself to 
accomplish it, there are a thousand who also see 4 wrong but wait for some one 
else to do something about it. 

In a city street an over-worked cab horse fell and was unable to rise be- 
cause of the weight of harness and shafts. The stupid driver looked on help- 
lessly, and a large crowd quickly gathered and helped him do this. A man 
sauntered up, looked at the crowd contemptuously and exclaimed, “ S6 there 
isn’t a single one of you who will help the poor creature!” arid sauntered on. 
Are not similar scenes enacted over and over again? There are always those 
who blame others for not doing what they themselves might do. 

In another city street a heayily laden coal cart was at a standstill, The 
driver was swearing and beating the poor horses unmercifully, but they could 
not start the wagon on its uphill course to its near-by destination. A crowd 
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of people looked on. One of them said it was a downright shame, and left 
the scene. At last a little girl ran out and begged the man to stop, promising 
that she and the other children would get baskets and carry all the coal if he 
would only let the horses rest. The crowd laughed at her words, but were 
shamed into lending a hand themselves, and with one: accord they pushed 
against the cart till the poor horses took heart and started easily up the grade. 

Granville Sharp. A subordinate clerk in a publishing office without 
wealth or funds or scholarship, Granville Sharp, determined to overthrow the 
slave trade in Great Britain, to secure decisions in the courts against its right- 
fulness, and to influence natural legislation for its downfall. With every judge 
and lawyer in the kingdom opposed to him, he entered on the study of law, 
from its very rudiments, and, while toiling daily at his clerkship for bread, 
mastered the great principles of legal science, searched the records of judicial 
decisions and parliamentary enactments, and gathered the material he re- 
quired for his great purpose. 

Publishing the results of his investigations, and scattering his essays widely 
through the land, Sharp fought his test case to the highest tribunal of the 
realm, wrested from Lord Chief Justice Mansfield the admission of previous 
error, and secured the promulgation of the decision that freed every slave on 
the soil of England. The result of his personal endeavors aroused, for the 
completion of his mighty undertaking, Clarkson and Wilberforce and Buxton 
and Brougham; and the contest entered on single-handed was continued, with 
constantly fresh accessions of funds and favor, until slavery was abolished 
in all the British dominions, and then in America; and now every freedman 
on our purified soil owes his liberty, instrumentally, to the movement begun 
by Granville Sharp, the humble ordinance clerk, who heard the cry of God, “ Be 
thou strong .. . and show thyself a man!” and in fearless independence rose 
up to battle and conquer the world. H. Clay Trumbull, Shoes and Rations. 

Cowardice, The ignorance of the American citizen about the business 
affairs and the social conditions of his own municipality is often reprehensible, 
but his cowardice is far worse, That which he does know full well, he often 
will not declare. It will make him disagreeably prominent, perhaps; it will lead 
to discussions and controversies which it is pleasanter to avoid; it will bring 
down upon him the wrath of the classes who live by plunder; it will disturb 
some of his social relations; it may injure his business; therefore, he seals his 
lips and refuses to testify. How few men we find in any community who have 
the courage of their convictions upon questions that concern the public wel- 
fare — who are willing to speak out in criticism of that which is palpably wrong. 
The utterance of the truth that is in him, bravely, clearly, constantly, upon all 
questions of public duty, this is one of the primary obligations of every citizen 
of a republican state, To be ashamed or afraid to utter the truth that he be- 
lieves is the gravest of delinquencies. Washington Gladden, Ruling Ideas. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


The kind of man who is useless in this world is the man who will not fight 
against wrongs, fight to make things better, fight to make his ideals come true. 
Sunday School Times. 

No noble nature yet was ever irreverent. F. W. Farrar. 

‘The purification of the temple is the perpetual charter of reformation. Lange. 
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Silence is sometimes golden, but in a Christian it is sometimes treason. 
W. T. Ellis. 

The worship that is occasional should always be the expression of the wor- 
ship that is perpetual. G. Campbell Morgan. 

It is a sanctified imagination that invests the church building, whether it be a 
brick meeting house or a noble cathedral, with true sublimity; and love to God, 
whose house it is, can make the humblest material structure a home of the 
Spirit. James Stalker. 

Meekness has its uses, but meekness may easily drift into mere cowardice, 
into connivance with evil, into complaisance toward wrong. W. J. Dawson. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Is this house, which is called by my name, become a den of robbers in your 
VCS era 7. LE. 
I was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go unto the house of Jehovah. Psa. 122.1. 
Behold the Lord, whom ye seek, will suddenly come to his temple, and he 
will sit as a refiner and purifier of silver. Mal. 3.1, 3. 
Ye shall reverence my sanctuary: I am Jehovah. Lev. 19. 30. 
Jehovah, I love the habitation of thy house, 
And the place where thy glory dwelleth. Psa. 26.8. 
My house shall be called a house of prayer for all peoples. Isa. 56.7. 
As for me, in the abundance of thy loving-kindness will I come into thy 
house; In thy fear will I worship. Psa. 5. 7. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


Our heart is the temple of the Holy Spirit, and all its courts and chambers 
must be free of the profane traffic of evil. George Reith. 

By carelessness of heart, worldliness of thought, or formality of service we — 
may be irreverent in the house of God. 

Am I guided in my actions by what others do rather than by what my con- 
science tells me I ought to do? Do I possess the courage of my convictions? 

Keep me, Father, from indifference to the wrongs of others. Mindful ever 
that my business can not be independent of others’ business, may I be guided 
by Thee in minding my business as Christ would mind it. 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


From Cana Jesus with His mother and His disciples went to Capernaum, and 
from there to Jerusalem to attend the feast of the passover. From all parts 
of Palestine and from distant countries the Jews had come to this great national 
festival; two millions were quartered in the city or encamped in their white 
tents on the Mount of Olives and elsewhere around the city. 

On the eve of the passover every householder had carefully cleansed his house 
from leaven and everything that would render it unclean according to the law, 
and when Jesus entered the temple He found it was His mission to cleanse His 
Father’s house, as He called it, from the traffic which defiled it. Within the 
temple precincts, in the Court of the Gentiles, the animals needed for sacrifice 
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were being sold; and the din and confusion were further increased by the noisy 
wrangling at the tables of the greedy money-changers, who were making a 
goodly profit by taking foreign coin and other Palestinian coin in return for 
the silver half-shekel in which every one must pay his temple tax. This was 
no time for words; the irreverent custom so long established demanded force. 
Aflame with holy indignation, Jesus quickly gathered rushes from the floor and 
wove them into a whip with which He drove out the oxen and sheep while their 
owners fled. He ordered the owners of the doves to take them out, for they 
were in baskets, and closed the scene with the words that announced His claim 
to be the Son of God —“ Make not my Father’s house a house of merchandise.” 

The rulers called Jesus to account; they could not object to the deed, but 
they demanded a sign or miracle proving His right to act thus authoritatively. 
Purposely Jesus answered them enigmatically. ‘“ Destroy this temple and in three 
days I will raise it up.” They made no effort to understand His meaning, but 
mockingly said, “ Forty and six years was this temple in building, and wilt thou 
raise it up in three days?” 

The Evangelist explains that Jesus spoke not of the temple at Jerusalem, but 
of the temple of His body, and adds that after His resurrection the disciples re- 
membered this saying of His and believed the word. At the passover many be- 
lieved in Him because of His miracles, but Jesus did not value such faith and 
was not deceived by it. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The Self-revelation of Christ as portrayed in John’s Gospel. 

2. Some abuses may be righted by appealing to the authorities; while other 
abuses demand the interference of individuals aflame with zeal for the right. 
Not to oppose injustice when one can, is to be oneself guilty of injustice. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Study the entire section, John 3.1-21. 2. Commit to memory the prophecies 
in this lesson and in the next of Jesus’ death. (2.19; 3.14.) 3. Did Nicodemus 
live to see the fulfilment of the prophecy in verse 14? (John 19.39.) 4. The 
story of the brazen serpent, to which verse 14 refers, is one of last year’s lessons; 
where is it found? (Num. 21.4-9). 5. Look up the references given in the 
margin of the Revised Version to God’s love for the world. (Referring to 
verse 16; before the words “loved the world” you will notice the letter q. 
At the bottom of the column, under q, the references are given.) 6. What do 
the words “eternal life” mean? (John 17.3; Rom. 6.23; 1 John 2. 23-25.) 7. 
With verse 19 compare John 1.4; 8.12; 9.15; 12.46. 8. Do you think that 
Nicodemus was convinced by Jesus’ words? (John 7.50, 51; 19.39.) 
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Lesson V — FEBRUARY 2 
JESUS THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD 


John 3, 14-21. (Read John 3.1-21.) Commit vv. 14-16. 


@oalden Cert 


For Ged so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. John 3.16. 


LESSON TEXT John 3:14-21 TIME April, A. D. 27 


14 And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up: 

15 That whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal life, 

16 For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have eveflasting life. 

17 For God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world; but that 
the world through him might be saved. 

18 He that believeth on him is not condemned: but he that believeth not is 
condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name of the only be- 
gotten Son of God. 

19 And this is the condemnation, that light is come inte the world, and men 
loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. 

20 For every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, 
lest his deeds should be reproved. 

21 But he that doeth truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made 
manifest, that they are wrought in God. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


14. As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness. See Num. 21, 4-0. 
“Nicodemus must have understood that the healing power of the serpent of brass 
was in the fact that it led men to trust in Jehovah, who had appointed it. This 
was the current Jewish interpretation. Compare the Wisdom of Solomon, ‘ For 
he that turned himself toward it was not saved by the thing that he saw, but 
by Thee, that art the Saviour of all.’” Watkins. Even so must the Son of man 
be lifted-up. On the cross. See John 8.28; 12.32. Must, Because it was 
the eternal purpose of God. 

15. That whosoever believeth in him should not pérish, but have eternal 
life. R. V., that whosoever believeth may in him have eternal life. Eternal life. 
Matt. 25.46; John 17.3. “Faith in Christ is looking to Him as given by God 
for our salvation from sin. Eternal life is simply the life in communion with 
the Eternal One.” Reith. 

16. This verse Luther calls the Little Gospel, the Bible in Miniature. Whether 
verses 16-21 were a part of Jesus’ words to Nicodemus, or were John’s com- 
ment upon His words in reference to the crucifixion and eternal life, is a ques- 
tion in dispute. In either case the teaching is that of Jesus. So loved. 1 John 
4.8. The world. 1 John 2.2. Gave his only-begotten Son. The Jews would 
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naturally think of Abraham’s readiness to sacrifice his only son. Gen. 22; Heb. 
11.17. In-him. R. V., on him. Everlasting. R. V., eternal. i 

17. God sent not. “Note the frequent conception of the Father as Sender 
and the Son as Sent on this great mission, implying (1) pre-existence on the 
part of Jesus, another world in which He lived and out of which He came into 
this.world; (2) a great divine plan.” Reith. His Son. R. V., the Son. Con- 
demn. R..V., judge. The Greek verb used here, xplvw, meant originally to 
separate, then_to investigate, and hence to distinguish between good and bad, 
to judge. “If He judges there is but one verdict, Psa. 130.3, hence judgment is 
condemnation.” The Jews believed, moreover, that Christ’s coming would bring 
about the destruction of the Gentile world, a belief that is here declared without 
foundation. Through him might be saved. R. V., should be saved through him. 

18. He that believeth on him is not condemned. R. V., judged. “That is a 

fact of which the believer is conscious through the Holy Spirit. For him the 
divine judgment on sin is past, he sees it in the lifting up of the Son of man. 
His sin is judged there.” Reith. Is condemned already. R. V., hath been 
judged already. The unbeliever’s judgment is self-sentenced. In the name. 
R. V., on the name. 
_19, This is the condemnation. R. V., judgment. This (the remainder of the 
verse) is the way in which judgment is brought about. Light is come. R. V., 
the light is come. See John 1.4, 5,9. Darkness. R. V., the darkness. Because. 
R. V., for. “The apparent contradiction, that Jesus has not come to judge, 
and yet with His coming accomplishes judgment, the Evangelist now explains. 
Jesus has come into the world in truth only as the Light, and it now lies with 
men, if instead of light they love darkness (Matt. 6.23) because their works 
are evil (1 John 3.12).” Weiss. 

20. That doeth evil. The verb is the present participle in Greek, showing that 
the doing does not refer to a single act. This thought is expressed in the mar- 
gin of the R. V. by the translation ‘practiseth.” Neither cometh. R. V., and 
cometh not. Lest his deeds should be reproved. R. V., works. See Eph. 
5.13, .The character of their works determines their relationship to Christ. 
21. He that doeth truth. R. V., he that doeth the truth. This is an expressive 
phrase peculiar. to John. “To do the truth is at any rate to live up to what 
one knows; to live an honest, conscientious life.” Dods. Deeds. R. V., works. 
Are wrought. R. V., have been wrought. His works are good, and God is the 
source of all good; the light reveals that he has been working in fellowship 
with God. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


14-21. Into a score of brief verses are condensed the core truths out of which 
have sprouted whole forests of discourses and commentaries. The great, cen- 
tral truths of Christianity— human guilt, the atonement by Christ, regenera- 
tion by the Spirit, the doctrine of the Trinity, God’s love in redemption, the 
need and the nature of faith, and the promise of Heaven —are all packed into 
this one short, simple, solemn talk, T. L. Cuyler. 

14. Even so must the Son of man be lifted up. Holman Hunt paints Jesus 
in the carpenter shop: the day’s work is over; the spent toiler lifts His arms 
in an attitude of utter weariness, and the level rays of the setting sun cast upon 
the wall yonder the shadow of a cross. The suggestion is true; He was born 
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under that shadow and lived under it. He knew that He had come to die. He 
knew that, inasmuch as the penalty had been passed upon the race, “ The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die,” there could be no deliverance but by death. David 
James Burrell, The Wondrous Cross. 

21. He that doeth the truth cometh to the light. I sometimes ask the chil- 
dren in the Sunday-school who is the happiest man in the Bible. They know 
who is the strongest, the meekest, the oldest. Can there be any question that 
the beloved disciple, who knew more of the heart of Christ than any one else, 
who reclined at the Last Supper on the bosom of his Lord, was the most fav- 
ored, the happiest man that ever breathed? And yet he said: “Greater joy have 
I none than this, to hear of my children walking in the truth.” (3 John 5.4). 
Albert H. Plumb. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


2. Came to Jesus by night. This conversation between Jesus and Nicodemus 
was held at night, and many think that Nicodemus came at this time because 
he was too cowardly to come openly in the daytime. Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie, 
writing in the Sunday School Times, says: “1 do not think this was the rea- 
son, because John does not add, ‘for fear of the Jews,’ as in John 26:36 and 
9.22. A woman who has not read commentaries told me that Nicodemus came 
by night because he was busy during the day, and he did not think that Jesus 
could be found at home except at night.” That Orientals spend their evenings 
at one another’s houses pleasantly discussing important matters over cups of 
coffee till late at night is a matter of observation. 

16. Loved the world. Nicodemus was a Pharisee, and the Pharisees believed 


oy that God loved only the Jews, His chosen people. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


In our lessons thus far we have followed Jesus in His journeys from His 
home in Nazareth to Judea, and, after His baptism at Bethabara and temptation 
in the wilderness, to Bethany beyond the Jordan and thence (probably by way 
of Bethsaida, where He bade Philip follow Him) back to Galilee, where He 
attended the wedding feast at Cana and turned the water into wine. From Cana 
He went to Capernaum, and then to Jerusalem to attend the feast of the pass- 
over. His first public act there was the cleansing of the temple. The interview 
with Nicodemus followed. John probably had a home in Jerusalem, and it 
may be that in his upper-chamber Nicodemus found Jesus. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Nicodemus, a Pharisee and a member of the Sanhedrin, came to Jesus at 
night for a confidential talk. He acknowledged the great impression that Jesus’ 
words had made upon him, and he wished to know more about his place in 
the kingdom of God. Jesus told him who are the members of that spiritual 
kingdom ; they are not the Jews merely because they are Jews, but they are all 
those who have been “born again,” who have received a new spiritual nature 
through the agency of the Spirit of God Hitnself, The Spirit can not be seen 
any more than the wind can be seen; only in the changed nature of the man, 
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his conduct and motives, can the influence upon him of the Spirit be recognized. 
The Revealer of divine things is the Son of God. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Where was Jesus in our last Sunday’s lesson? 
What great festival was being celebrated? What scene in the temple aroused 
His righteous anger? What was wrong in this custom? jWhat did Jesus do? 
What did the chief Jews say to Him? What was the answer of Jesus and what 
did He mean by it? How did the Jews receive His answer? 

After cleansing the temple Jesus spent the remainder of the day among the 
crowds gathered in the great city, and wrought many miracles of healing. When 
night came He went to the home of some friend, perhaps to that of John, the 
writer of the Gospel which we are studying. Long after nightfall Jesus was 
sitting in the guest chamber on 
the roof; His room was light- 
ed by an earthen vessel filled 
with olive oil in which a wick 
floated; the street was dark, 
for you know we must not 
think of the streets of Jeru- - 
salem as ablaze with electric 
lights as ours are; there were 
not even any street lamps to 
light the narrow  thorough- 
fares. A man was walking 
rapidly toward the house 
where Jesus was. It may be 
that he had thrown a corner 
of his mantle over his face so 
as not to be recognized in the 
moonlight by the Roman sen- 
tinels or the Jews of his ac- 
quaintance, for he was an im- 
portant man in the city, one 
of its chief rulers, and he may Kn Uppers Chamber 
not have wished it known that 
he was going to visit Jesus, the humble Nazarene who had already aroused the 
anger of the chief Jews. Or it may be that Nicodemus, for so this man was 
called, was not at all ashamed of being seen on this errand, and only came at 
night because it was the custom among the lawyers to discuss great questions 
in the cool and quiet night, or because, after seeing and hearing about the won- 
derful events of the day, he could not wait longer to learn more from the 
Great Teacher. Nicodemus climbed the outside stairway which led to the cham- 
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lawyer was amazed at what Jesus told him. 

For Older Pupils. From the noise =f MARY: Eth i RY 
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the truth. Chatacteristic of John’s Gospel are the dialogues of Jesus, His reve- 
lation of great spiritual truths to one hearer. See the Introduction of this book. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Gop so LovED THE WorLp, THAT HE GAvE His Onty BEcotren SOn 


A Wonderful Verse. This sixteenth verse of the third chapter of John 
is held to be the best loved of all the verses in the Bible. “To every one it is 
something; to some it is everything.” 

Very familiar is the story of the little girl who found on a piece of paper 
these words, “For God so loved the world that He gave.” The rest of the 
versé was torn off, but when she was asked the reason for her happy looks 
she produced the paper and added, “I don’t know what God gave, but if He 
loved the world so much that He gave anything, it must make us all happy.” 

“Hast thou sinned? 
There is a Sacrifice. Lift up thy head; 
The lowly world, and the over-world alike, 
Ring with a song, a happy rede, 
‘Thy Father loves thee,’ ” 
sings Jean Ingelow. 

“ After seeing how father has planned for us all, if we do not cafry out his 
purposes, we are unworthy to live,” announced a young man with determina- 
tion after hearing his father’s will read. After hearing our heavenly Father's 
will for us in this wonderful verse, if we do not carry out His purpose for us 
and accept the great sacrifice so fully offered, are we not unworthy to live 
either here or hereafter? 

It was just like Him. In oriental lands where kings are cruel tyrants 
God is thought of as only another and greater tytant, cruel and pitiless, to be ap- 
peased by human tortures, to be delighted by the passing of little children 
through the fire. The revelation of the true nature of God had been made 
gradually to His chosen people in Palestine, but before the coming of Christ 
they had not realized that He is a God of infinite love and tender mercy. It 
was Christ who taught His disciples to pray, “Our Father who art in heaven.” 
It was Christ’s teaching that “God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son.” To an aged colored woman some one said, “Isn’t it wonderful 
that God should give His only Son to die for us?” “No,” came her happy 
answer, “it is just like Him.” God is not a mighty king ruling His subjects 
with rod of iron and unmindful of their needs, but He is love itself, and the 
giving of His only Son to suffer and die for the sins of the world was “just 
like Him,” for as His love is infinite, so is His capacity for sacrifice, 

The figure 8 represents only eight units, but when it is given a new position 
in.algebra (0 ) it represents infinity. The word love as applied to our affec+ 
tion for God repregents so littlé to us that we fail to realize its infinitude of 
meaning when viewed in its other relation of God’s love to us. 

We love, because He first loved us. It is with these beautiful words 
that the Apostle John in his first Epistle expressed the true conception of the 
origin of the love we feel for God, and the love we feel for Christ is closely 
linked with the other in its origin arid in its nature. That. “God is love” is 
the fundamental truth of the relation which exists between God and the uni- 
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verse. Creation is itself an expression of the love of God, and man was made 
out of God’s love in order that he might be the recipient of that love. The 
love therefore which we feel for Him and for Christ as the incarnate God is 
a reciprocal love. It is inevitable as soon as one recognizes the meaning of 
life and the relation in which he stands to his Creator and Father. It was one 
aspect of the life and work of Jesus to bring men to realize that the world ex- 
ists in and by love, and that the perfect realization of love in all ways will 
bring the accomplishment of God’s great purpose for the universe. So that 
no man has attained a complete maturity until he has made his own character 
and his own service a complete expression of the love which God made the 
foundation of His creation. We can not isolate ourselves from Him any more 
than we can isolate ourselves from our fellow-men. We must find that true 
relation which will co-ordinate our lives with the world and with God. The 
Biblical World. 


II THAT WHOSOEVER BELIEVETH ON HiM SHOULD NOT PERISH, BUT HAVE 
ETERNAL LIFE 


The Great Mystery of the Atonement. That which human wisdom can- 
not plan mtist necessarily be beyond its power perfectly to understand. Hu- 
mani intelligetice is capable of appreciating anything that lies within the range 
of the working of human wisdom. The intelligence of one man may not be 
equal to the discovery of the method of transmitting words by electricity with- 
out use of wires. When, however, ahother human intelligence has thought the 
matter out, this man is able to comprehend the explanation given. It may 
therefore be argued that while man is not equal in his own wisdom to de- 
vising a plan of redemption, he ought to be able perfectly to comprehend’ the 
plan of God. Yet this does not follow. In the first case, the whole move- 
ment is within the compass of human intelligence. In the second, all human 
wisdom has been utterly exhausted in its attempts to think of, or to discover 
a méthod of salvation, and has failed. The person of Christ, and the whole 
schetne of human redemption, are so transcendently marvelous as to demand for 
their explanation the recognition of their Divine origin. The subject is there- 
fore to be approached with holy and submissive reverence. G. Campbell 
Morgan. 

No Life can recover Itself from Sin. In the recent dramatization of 
Genetal Lew Wallace’s Prince of India, the most dramatic moment of all is 
when upon the riiined walls of Constantinople at night, the wandering Jew ap- 
pears alone, and as he sits there in the darkness, realizing that the passions 
of men have thwarted the atonement he has sought to make, there appears 
in the eastern sky a golden ctoss; but failing to understand its deep significance, 
he sees in it Only the signal that he has failed, and he totters from the stage 
to another hundred years of wandering, crying “I must atone! I must atone!” 
The Homiletic Review. 

Just what to do. “What must I do to be saved?” You are right in 
emphasizing that little word “do,” for your Saviour having already done His 
mighty work of providing an atonement for you, the next doing must be on 
your side. If aftybody tells you to do nothing at all, but simply trust your- 
self to Christ, he may only confuse you. Jesus Himself never gave any 
such advice. He said, “ Follow Me,” and that means, go where I lead you, 
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and do-what I tell you. In Peter’s case that meant the quitting of his nets 
and his fishing boats, and in Matthew’s case it meant the leaving of his toll- 
booth; and in both cases they did it to please the Lord Jesus. No waiting 
for more feeling, you observe; no bargaining with Him for an easy time or 
any reward. They obeyed Christ. That was their decisive step. 

Now, in the very first thing that offers itself to you, so act as to please your 
Saviour. Consult conscience. Jesus speaks to you through the conscience; 
it is your moral telephone; listen and obey. 

Salvation is a joint process: it is all free grace on the side of the atoning 
Saviour; it is all free obedience on our side. Jesus works, and you must 
work — He in you, and you for Him. Doing nothing at all is the damning 
sin. Just observe what answers Peter and Paul gave to the question, “ What 
must we do to be saved?” Peter’s prompt, pithy answer at the time of Pente- 
cost was, “Repent!” Repentance is more than shame or sorrow for sin; 
it is a turning from sin with a full purpose of, and endeavor after, new obe- 
dience to Christ. This means doing, not mere feeling. 

Paul’s answer to the question was, “Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou 
shalt be saved.” This was also an act, and a very impressive one. Trusting 
in the jailer’s case was not a babe falling asleep on the bosom of a mother — 
as some people define faith. It was a resolute step, into which he put the whole 
energy of his soul—as I would put all my bodily energies into grasping a 
rope if I fell overboard from a ferry-boat. His was the quick cleaving to 
Jesus; God was working in him, and he in turn was “working out his salva- 
tion with fear and trembling.” My friend, your faith must be a laying hold 
on Jesus Christ and a cleaving fast to Him. That is your doing. He will 
cleanse you, strengthen you, and hold you to the end. That is His doing. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, in Zion’s Herald. 


Ill THe Wortu oF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Jesus’ Conversations with Individuals. Do you realize that Jesus never 
saved His great truths to tell them to a multitude, but uttered them to instruct or 
comfort individual souls? It was in His private interviews with Nicodemus, 
with the woman of Samaria, with the sisters at Bethany, and with the disciples 
that He sowed the seeds of righteousness which have borne such wonderful 
fruit. His miracles of feeding the five thousand and the four thousand were 
the only ones wrought for the benefit of many. His compassion was rather 
shown to individuals, the blind man, the infirm man at the pool of Bethesda, 
the lepers. And what interest He always showed in persons, how keenly He 
read their thoughts, how clearly He saw their needs, and how freely and 
gladly He ministered to these needs! ‘“ Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock; if any man hear My voice and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and sup with him, and he with Me.” These words of Jesus are for us to-day. 
He always reveals to us the Father’s ways. We are always in danger of 
having a vague, impersonal conception of God, or of regarding Him with so 
much reverence that we do not think of Him as caring for or having much to 
do with our own individual lives. 

The right thought is that of our poet Oliver Wendell Holmes: — 

“Lord of all being, throned afar 
Thy glory flames from sun and star; 
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Center and soul of ev’ry sphere 
Yet to each loving heart how near.” 

What a comfort to be able to say with Hawthorne that “Just as there comes 
a warm sunbeam into every cottage window, so comes the love beam of God’s 
care and pity for every separate need.” 

The Architect’s Lesson. George was an architect. He had just de- 
signed a large and beautiful dwelling, and he laid the sketch before his brother, 
who admired the stately front and delicate, refined decorations. “It is fit for a 
prince to live in!” he said. ‘‘ What delight it must be to form a conception of 
such a beautiful building, and then make it real!” 

George’s assistants were busy with drawing up the specifications for the 
house, to be given to the builders. They appealed to him at every point. 

“Of what size shall this waste-pipe be, sir?” queried one. 

“What will be the dimensions of the pantry sink, sir?” said another. 

“Of what wood shall the dado in the dining-room be?” asked a third. 

An hour later, when the brothers were alone, John said: “Do you look after 
all the petty details of the building, George? I supposed the grand plan was 
yours, but that you personally entrusted the minor details to subordinates.” 

“And yet the strength and beauty of the whole building depend on my at- 
tention to the details,” George said. “Until the house is finished I oversee 
everything. That which seems to us to be one of the most petty may be one 
of the most important parts of the building.” He was silent for a moment and 
then said earnestly: 

“Do you not think, John, that the great Architect who plans a human life 
knows and cares for each incident in it, however small? Why not carry your lit- 
tle needs as well as your great troubles to Him? His wisdom planned the foot 
of a fly as well as the courses of the sun. I can not believe that He will fail 
you, no matter how petty the anxiety for which you ask His help.” 

As John went back to his home that day, he had a new view of the father- 
hood of God, and felt in his heart a great security and peace. He would 
carry all his troubles, small and great, to the one Helper, and leave them there.. 
Had he not been bidden to receive the kingdom of Heaven as a little child? 
And would not a child carry all its pains and longings and hopes te its 
Father? The Youth's Companion. i 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Live on confidential terms with God. Samuel L. Brengle. 
Saving faith is the affectionate choice of Jesus Christ as both Saviour and 
Lord. Joseph Cook. 
A loveless worm, within its clod, 
Were diviner than a loveless God. Browning. 
If the only begotten Son were not equal to the Father, the gift would be 
less than the measure of divine love. George Reith. 
God’s love is not rounded out until I respond to it. Maltbte D. Babcock. 
O Lord, I can not plead my love of Thee; 
I plead Thy love of me;— 
The shallow conduit hails the unfathomed sea. Christina Rossetti. 
Christ must become Man in order to suffer, and He must continue to be 
God in order that He may suffer enough for all. Anselm. 
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In creation God shows us His hand, but in redemption God gives us His 
heart. Adolph Monod. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself. 
John 12. 32. 

Herein is love, not that we loved, God, but that he loved us, and sent his 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins. 1 John 4. to. 

He that loveth not knoweth not God; for God is love. 1 John 4.8. 

In none other is there salvation: for neither is there any other name under 
heaven, that is given among men, wherein we must be saved. Acts 4. 12. 

Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of whom I am chief. 1 
Time 1. 15. 

Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift. 2 Cor. 9.15. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


If God so loved us, we ought also to love one another. 

_ The “ whosoever” of verse 16 is world-wide in its inclusiveness, but it does 
not include me unless I share in the belief in the crucified Saviour. 

The presentation of Christ to men now divides them into two classes, those 
who seek Him as the Light and those who prefer the darkness. In which class 
do I belong? 

Belief in Jesus is not merely an assent of the intellect to the truth that He 
is the Christ; it is an assent of the will which shows itself in a decisive bear- 
ing on the character. The reality of entrance into the spiritual, eternal life is 
shown in the daily human life. What evidence does my life give? Are my 
deeds such that they can not beat the seatching revelation of the Light? Am 
I “doing the truth” in that I live conscientiously up to the light I have? 

Christ is the revelation of God’s love. Christ came not to savé Himself but 
to save the world. Love to God and unselfish love that shows itself in service 
to others —are not these demanded of those who accept God’s great gift? 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


The miracles which Jesus wrought on His first visit to Jerusalem convinced 
many that He was a messenger from God; among then was Nicodemus, a 
Pharisee and a member of the Sanhedrin, Nicodemus came to Jesus at fight 
humbly desirous of learning more about the Great Teacher whd had so im- 
pressed him, and Jesus talked with him about the kingdom of God which John 
the Baptist had declared to be at hand, and about those who could be its citi- 
zens. Among other things Jesus told him that the king of this spiritual kingdom, 
the Son of Man, would indeed be lifted up, not on a throne, like Herod’s, as 
the Jews expected, but in the way that the serpent was lifted up in the wilder- 
ness by Moses. As the Israelite poisoned by serpents might look with faith 
at the elevated serpent and receive physical health, so every one poisoned by sin 
might look with faith at the crucified Christ and receive spititual health, even 
entrance into eternal life, 

This provision had been made for the salvation of men because of God’s gréat 
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love, a love world-wide, a love whose depth is measured by the gift of His 
only begotten Son. The wondrous words which tell us this are these: “ For 
God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on Him should not perish, but have eternal life.’ God’s purpose in 
sending His Son into the world was to save, not to judge it. He who believes 
in Him is not judged because his sin was judged and pardoned on the cross; 
he who believes not brings judgment upon himself by his unbelief. Judgment is 
indeed brought about by Christ’s coming into the world as the Light, how~ 
ever, for there are those who deliberately choose the darkness instead of the 
light. Men whose works are evil do not wish them brought into the reveal- 
ing light from God for condemnation, but men whose works are good seek the 
light, for since God is the source of all good, He is thereby glorified. 

The night wore on atid Nicodemus parted from Jesus—in what spirit we 
are not told, but after-glimpses of his life show him as one “that doeth the 
truth and cometh to the light.” 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The danger of a careless use of theological terms. “The human mind is 
accustomed to play tricks with itself in every form,” says Gladstone, “and one 
of the forms in which it most frequently resorts to this operation is when it 
attenuates the labor of thought, atid evades the responsibility of definite de- 
cision, by the adoption of a general word that we purposely keep undefined 
to our own consciousness. So men admire the British constitution, without 
knowing or inquiring what it is, and profess Christianity but decline to say 
or think what it means.” 

2. The Atonement. 

3. The nature of faith. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. What information does 2 Kings 17. 22-33 give in regard to the inhabitants 
of Samaria? 2. Read the 4th chapter of Ezra, which describes the beginning 
of the enmity between the Samaritans and the Jews. 3. What did the Jews 
call Jesus in John 8.48? 4. On what two occasions did Jesus hold up a Sa- 
maritan as an example to be followed? (Luke 10. 25-37; and 17.11-19.) 5. 
Give the first part of Christ’s conversation with the woman of Samaria. (John 
4.1-18.) 6. What led the woman of Samaria to acknowledge Jesus as a prophet? 
(John 4. 16-18, 29.) 7. ‘What mountain overhung Sychar? (Gerizim.) 8, Look 
up these texts referring to the religious supremacy of the Jews: Rom. 3.2; 9.4, 
5; Isa. 2.3; Micah 4.2. 9. What promises were made to Abraham that salva- 
tion should be from the Jews? (Gen. 12.3; 18.18; 22.18, etc.) 10. What is the 
meaning of verse 21? 
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Lesson VI — FEBRUARY 9 


JESUS AND THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA 
John 4.19-29. (Read John 4.1-42.) Commit vv. 23, 24. 


@Golden Cext 


If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me, and drink. John. 7.37. 


LESSON TEXT John 4. 19-29 TIME December, A. D. 27 


19 The woman saith unto him, Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet. 

20 Our fathers worshipped in this mountain; and ye say, that in Jerusalem 
is the place where men ought to worship. 

21 Jesus saith unto her, Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when ye shall 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. 

22 Ye worship ye know not what: we know what we worship: for salvation 


is of the Jews. 
23 But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth: for the Father seeketh such to worship him. 
24 God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship him in spirit 


and in truth. 

25 The woman saith unto him, I know that Messias cometh, which is called 
Christ: when he is come, he will tell us all things. 

26 Jesus saith unto her, I that speak unto thee am he. 

27 And upon this came his disciples, and marvelled that he talked with the 
woman: yet no man said, What seekest thou? or Why talkest thou with her? 

28 The woman then left her waterpot, and went her way into the city, and 


saith to the men, 
29 Come, see a man, which told me all things that ever I did: is not this the 


Christ ? 
WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


19. Thou art a prophet. A prophet was one whose words were inspired by 
supernatural knowledge. She acknowledges that Jesus, who was a stranger 
and a Jew, possessed a marvelous knowledge of her history. See verses 16-18 
and 29. 

20. This mountain, Gerizim, to which she doubtless pointed as she spoke. 

a1. The hour cometh. The old order changeth. When ye shall neither in 
this mountain, nor yet in Jerusalem, worship the Father. R. V., when neither 
in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship- the Father. That is, wor- 
ship shall be offered in neither place alone, but in all places. 

22. Ye worship ye know not what; we know what we worship. R. V., Ye 
worship that which ye know not; we worship that which we know. Jesus 
uses the pronoun “ We,” identifying Himself with the Jews, as the woman 
had included Him with them in the pronoun “ye” of verse 20. Of the Old 
Testament writings the Samaritans accepted the Pentateuch only; their knowl- 
edge of the nature of God was ignorance compared with that of the Jews 
to whom Ged had been revealed through His dealings with them in their later 
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history us told in the prophetic and other writings of the Old Testament. 
Salvation. The salvation promised the fathers and fulfilled in Christ. Js of 
the Jews. R. V., is from the Jews. Christ must be a Jew, for the Jews alone 
were prepared for a Saviour through God’s fuller revelation to them. 

23. “ The question concerning the where of worship (21) could be resolved 
only by the what (22) and this again by the how (23).” Lange. The hour now 
is. Christ had already won a few true worshippers. In spirit and in truth. 
R. V., in spirit and truth. True worship is in harmony with the true nature 
of God, it is the communion of man’s spirit with God’s Spirit. Compare 
“Whom I serve in my spirit in the gospel of his Son,” Rom. 1.9. For the 
Father seeketh such to worship him. R. V., for such doth the Father seck 
to be his worshippers. 

24. God is a Spirit. R. V., margin, God is spirit. Compare God is light, 
1 John 1.5; God is love, 1 John 4.8. Worship him in spirit and tn truth. 
R. V., worship in spirit and truth. 

25. Messias. R. V., Messiah. Messias is the Greek form of the Hebrew 
Messiah; the woman probably used the latter Jewish word. Which is called 
Christ. R. V., he that is called Christ. The phrase is put in parentheses in 
the Revised Version to indicate that it is an explanation added by the writer 
of the Gospel. Tell. R. V., declare. 

26. I am he. Compare Matt. 16.20; 17.9; Mark 8.30. Christ could freely 
declare to this Samaritan woman what He would not to the Jews because 
they would seek to make Him King. (John 6.15.) 

27. And marvelled: that he talked with the woman. R. V., and they mar- 
velled that he was speaking with a woman. Yet no man said. Because of 
their reverence for their Master and their knowledge that His ways were not 
their ways. Talkest. R. V., speakest. 

28. The woman then left her waterpot, and went her way. R. V., so the 
woman left her waterpot and went away. The effect produced by Christ’s 
words is shown in her utter forgetfulness of her errand at the well. Jnto the 
city. Sychar. To the men. R. V., to the people. 

29. Which. R. V., who. Told me all things that ever I did. An exaggera-— 
tion natural to an excited woman. “To her awakened conscience it seemed 
as though He had told everything,” is Vincent’s interpretation. Js not this 
the Christ? R. V., Can this be the Christ? See verse 42. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


20. Our fathers worshipped in this mountain; and ye say that in Jerusalem 
is the place where men ought to worship. Now it came to pass that the Alex- 
andrian Jews and Samaritans disputed about their temples before Ptolemy 
himself, the Jews saying that, according to the law of Moses, the temple was to 
be built at Jerusalem; and the Samaritans saying that it was to be built at 
Gerizim. They desired therefore the king to sit with his friends and hear the 
debates about these matters, and punish those with death who were baffled. 
; Now when Sabbeus and Theodosius (Samaritans) had given leave to 
Andronicus (from Jerusalem) to speak first, he began to demonstrate out of 
the law, and out of the successions of high priests, how they every one in 
succession from the father had received that dignity, and ruled over the temple; 
and how all the kings of Asia had honored that temple with their donations 
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and with the most splendid gifts dedicated thereto: but as for that at Gerizim, 
he made no account of it, and regarded it as if it had never had a being. 
By this speech, and other arguments, Andronicus persuaded the king to de- 
termine that the temple at Jerusalem was built according to the laws of Moses, 
and to put Sabbeus and Theodosius to death. Josephus, Antiquities. 

ai. Jesus saith unto her. Our Lord’s conversation with Nicodemus and with 
the woman of Samaria are meant to be laid side by side, both presenting the 
divine fulness out of which all, however unlike, must receive grace for grace. 
The contrasts are remarkable. We have the difference in character and posi- 
tion of Nicodemus and this woman, the difference in Christ’s way of dealing 
with them: to the former, shutting the kingdom, to the latter opening it, mak- 
ing the one feel that no personal merit gave a right to the kingdom, and mak- 
ing the other feel that the greatest personal demerit need not exclude. We 
see how some seek Christ, how some are sought, how Christ draws every type 
of character, and can set forth His truth so as to gain each —the respectable 
Pharisee and the depraved woman; how all who enter the kingdom are made 
to perceive that “by grace we are saved through faith, and that not of our- 
\ selves, it is the gift of God.” George Reith. 

23. True worshippers. Jesus would teach that men are all alike dear to 
God. At His coming it was a thought that had never entered the mind of 
either Jew or Greek or Romian. The Jew was the favorite of Heaven, the 
rest of the world were hopeless heathen; the Greek was the cultured philoso- 
pher, the rest of the world were barbarians; the Roman was the conqueror of 
the world, everybody else was an inferior creature, incapable of sharing his 
privileges or dignity. How shall all this be swept away? Shall He lift tp His 
voice against it in oration, sermon, discourse, controversy? Shall He smite 
and break, that He may force upon the reluctant world the truths of brother- 
hood? Nay, He will Himself become the Brother Man. He will sit at meat 
with publicans and sinners. He will make as much of a publican as of a 
Pharisee, and welcome a sitiner as gladly as a scribe. He will go home to 
dinner with Zaccheus, and talk with a Samaritan woman at the well, and 
stay to heal a poor heathen woman’s daughter. Mark Guy Pearse. 

24. God is a Spirit. Very slowly do we learn that God is a Spirit. We 
think nothing is more surely believed amotig us. Alas! Make almost any 
application of this radical truth, and we find how little it is believed. Take, 
for example, the appearances and voices by which intimations were made to 
godly men in Old Testament times. Why are many people reluctant to allow 
that these manifestations were inward and to conscience, that they came as 
convictions wrought by an unseen Power, rather than as outward appearances 
or audible voices? Is it not because the truth that God is a Spirit is not 
adequately apprehended? Or why again do we so ctave for signs, fot clearer 
demonstrations of God’s Being and of His Presence? Ought we not to be 
satisfied if He responds to spiritual aspirations, and we find that our craving 
for holiness is met and gratified? Marcus Dods, Expositor’s Bible, 

29. Can this be the Christ? It appears from Josephus that in the later years 
of the procuratorship of Pilate, there was an actual rising of the Samaritans, 
who assembled on Mount Gerizim, under the influence of these Messianic ex- 
pectations. Who can say that they may not have been ofiginally set in 
motion by the event recorded in the Fourth Gospel? William Sanday. 
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Quarter 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


20. Our fathers worshipped in this mountain. Some two hundred Samari- 
tans are now living at Nablus,-the ancient Shechem. The temple built on 
Gerizim was destroyed by John Hyrcanus in the second century B. c., but the 
Samaritans have continued to worship on its site, and here they annually cele- 
brate the Passover. They claim that Mount Gerizim was the scene of the 
intended sacrifice of Isaac. In their copy of the Pentateuch, where it says 
that “God will choose a spot” (Deut. 12.14; 18.6, and elsewhere), they read 
“God has chosen a spot,” that is, Gerizim, and the tenth commandment both 
in Exodus and Deuteronomy is followed in their copy by a command to erect 
an altar on Mount Gerizim. 

20. Ye say that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought to worship. 
The Jewish idea of the Church of the future we are not ignorant of. They 
believed that all other nations should literally bow themselves down and be- 
come disciples of the Jews, and be received by adoption into the Jewish church, 
so that in the end all the people on the globe should be members of the Jewish 
economy; and they believed that the temple in Jerusalem would be to all races 
of men in the world what it was to them. They believed that pilgrimages 
would always be made to Jerusalem and that the temple-worship would re- 
main to the end of time. Henry Ward Beecher. 

25. Messiah cometh. The Samaritans expected a Saviour whom they called 
“The Returner,’ or “The Converter.” They. based their expectations upon 
Deuteronomy 18 and other allusions in the Pentateuch. Samaritans of the 
present day look for one whom they call the “ Mahdi.” 

26. Jesus saith unto her, I that speak unto thee am he. No braver defender of 
woman eyer appeared than Christ our Lord. How tenderly He treated her! 
How He exerted His power to heal her! With what respect He addressed 
her! How He lifted her to companionship, friendship, discipleship ! 

Out of this great revolution has come woman’s present elevated position. 
You, however, can not appreciate the magnitude of this revolution unless you 
recall the condition of the world and the obstacles with which the Saviour 
had to contend at that time. At that very time and in the Jewish nation itself ,_. 
woman was a thing. Polygamy was universal under the head of successive ~— 
divorce, and woman was degraded. Rome swayed her mighty scepter over 

__the fairest portions of the world, but under -its splendid civilization woman 
was not esteemed an individual; her individuality was not recognized. No 
voice had she in the government of the family; the father was the sole au- 
thority. He claimed the children. He had supreme control over her prop- 
erty; by marriage she lost all family rights, and could bequeath nothing. She 
married a master who had power over her life. At her trial he was the pre- 
siding judge. Such was Roman jurisprudence touching woman, and yet Christ 
in the very presence of the Roman proconsul of Palestine, the representative 
of the Czsars, dared to inaugurate this great revolution. John Philip New- 
man, Conversations. 

27. They marvelled that he was speaking with a woman, It was thought be- 
neath the dignity of a rabbi to talk with a woman about questions of law. F 
“Rather burn the sayings of the law than teach them to women,” was thee 
rabbinical advice. One of the six things which a rabbi might not do was 
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to “converse with a woman on the street, even his own wife.” “Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord, who hast not made me a woman,” was an exclamation often 
heard. 

28. The woman left her waterpot. Drawing water in the East is woman’s 
work, Regularly the women and gitls go to the fountain or wells which are 
often a long way from the town or 
village. Even now the people of Pal- 
estine call the early evening “ The time 
when women go out to draw water.” 
The water is brought in earthenware 
jars carried on the head, or in water- 
skins slung on the back by a band pass- 
ing around the forehead. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACK- 
GROUND 


Political Divisions. When Jesus 
was born, Herod the Great, who had 
ruled all Palestine under the Romans, 
was drawing near the close of his 
long reign. He died a few months 
later, and his kingdom was divided 
among his sons. See the diagram on 
the opposite page. 

Archilaus received Idumea, Judea, 
and Samaria, west of the Dead Sea and 
the Lower Jordan, and was given the 


title of ethnarch. He was deposed by 


Going and Returning from the Fountain in Rome in A. D. 6, and _ his territory 
Palestine To-day 


was made an imperial province ruled 

by procurators appointed from among 
the Roman knights. But little is known about these procurators till Pontius 
Pilate, the fifth procurator, was appointed in a. p. 26. He held his office 
till deposed in A. p. 36, and then he committed suicide. 

To Herod Antipas was given Galilee west of the Jordan and north of Sa- 
maria, and Perea east of the Lower Jordan and Dead Sea, with the title of te- 
trarch. He reigned till after the death of Jesus, and was deposed about the 
year 30. 

Philip, the best of the sons of Herod the Great, was made tetrarch of the 
country north and east of the Sea of Galilee. He, too, reigned throughout the 
life of Jesus, and died in A. D. 34. 

The political divisions of Palestine during the life of Jesus were, therefore 
(1) Judea and Samaria under the rule of Roman procurators; (2) Galilee and 
Perea under Herod Antipas; and (3) small principalities east of Galilee and 
north of Perea, under the rule of Philip. Jacob’s Well near Sychar in Samaria 
is the scene of to-day’s lesson. Sychar was two miles east of Shechem, the 
chief city of the Samaritans. On the north towered Mount Ebal, and on the 
south, Mount Gerizim. 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


From Jerusalem Jesus and His disciples 
passed on to the country districts of 
Judea, and the disciples baptized those 
who came to them. The disciples of John 
the Baptist were jealous of their master’s 
honor, and they came to him with news 
of Jesus as of one who was a rival in 
his divine mission. John gave his final 
testimony to Jesus as the Christ, remind- 
ing his disciples that he himself had dis- 
claimed being the Messiah, and telling 
them that his influence, as an earth-born 
messenger, must decrease, while that of 
Jesus, as the beloved Son of God, must 
increase. About eight months were spent 
in Judea, and Jesus was on His way to 
Galilee when He stopped at Jacob’s Well 
and held His conversation with the wo- 
man of Samaria. 


Political Divisions THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Jesus decided to leave Judea and go to Galilee, 
and John says that He “must needs go through Samaria.” Turn to your 
maps and point out these three provinces. 

How could Jesus have reached Galilee without crossing Samaria? Most 
Jews so hated the Samaritans that they would not enter their land, but crossed 
the Jordan and traveled northeast of that river and then recrossed it into 
Galilee. What is this province east of the Jordan called? How much farther 
would it be to go around this way than to go directly from Jerusalem in 
Judea to Nazareth in Galilee? Jesus did not hate the Samaritans, and was 
as ready to bring to them as to the Jews His divine message, and therefore He 
took the direct route across their territory. At noon one day Jesus and His 
disciples came near to the town of Sychar in Samaria. Find this town on 
your maps. Near the town the road divides, and on the stone edge of a deep 
well at this place Jesus sat down to rest while His disciples went on to the 
town to buy food. This was the patriarch Jacob’s well, and travelers still 
go to see it after all these centuries. This picture shows you how the en- 
trance now looks. A ten-minutes walk from the well brings one now to a 
small village called El-Askar, which was in the time of Jesus the flourishing 
town called Sychar. 

As Jesus sat on the well curb wearied from His long walk a Samaritan 
woman came with her waterpot to draw water, and Jesus asked her for a 
drink. (See the Lesson Briefly Told.) 

For Older Pupils. When a Jew wished to express his utmost hatred 
of another, he called him a Samaritan. “Say we not well that thou art a 
Samaritan and hast a demon?” said they to Christ. The feeling still exists 
in Palestine. When Dr, Trumbull told a Jewish lady at Nablus, near Jacob’s 
well, that he had visited the Samaritan community that morning, she shrank 
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away from him exclaiming, “Take a boviigine bath.” There is a tradition 
that three hundred priests with their trumpets and three hundred rabbis and 
their scholars once gathered in the temple court to curse the Samaritans with 
all the cursings in the law of Moses. Nor were the Samaritans less intense 
in their hatred of the Jews, nor less eager to annoy them. At the passover 
{season it was the custom of the Jews, by lighting bonfires on the Mount of 
| Olives which was the signal for other bonfires from hill to hill till the Eu- 
| phrates was reached, to send to the Jews in exile the message that it was 
| passover time at home and they were not forgotten. The Samaritans, like 
| spiteful children, lighted rival bonfires on other days so as to confuse the 
watchers in the East. ; 

Who were the Samaritans, and whence arose this hatred between them and 
the Jews? After the Assyrians conquered Samaria the Israelite inhabitants 
were taken to Babylonia, and colonists were brought from Babylonia to occupy 
their place in Samaria. At the time of Christ the Jews regarded the Samari- 
tans as of pure heathen origin, descendants of those Babylonians, not akin to 
them, but the Samaritans claimed that not all the Jews had been driven from 
Samaria at the Captivity, and through intermarriage there was in their veins 
an admixture of Jewish blood, of the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh. 

The Babylonians on their setthkement in Samaria found the land overrun by 
lions and other wild beasts, and they besought the Assyrian king Esar-haddon 
to send them an Israelitish priest to teach them how to worship the God of 
the land, for this affliction had come upon them through their failure to wor- 
ship Him. This request was granted. When the Jews began to rebuild the 
temple at Jerusalem the Samaritans wished to share in the work. “Let us 
build with you,” they said, “ for we seek your God as ye do; and we do sactfi- 
fice unto Him since the days of Esar-haddon.” The Jews refused their offer 
of help, and then began the enmity between the two peoples which was intensi- 
fied when the Samaritans built their rival temple on Mount Gerizim. (Ezra 
4; Nehemiah 4.) 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Ir Any MAN THIRST, LET HIM COME UNTO ME AND DRINK 


The Meaning of the Imagery. What Jesus said to the Samaritan woman 
at ‘the well (verses 10-14) He publicly proclaimed at the Feast of the Taber- 
nacles. “On the last day, the great day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, 
saying, If any man thirst, let him come tinto Me and drink. He that believeth 
on Me, as the scriptute hath said, from within him shall flow rivers of living 
water.” (John 7. 37, 38.) At daybreak on each of the seven days of the Feast 
of Tabernacles a priest went to the pool of Siloam and filled a golden pitcher 
with water. As he bore it back to the temple, musicians played and the people 
shouted joyously; at the temple he was received with three blasts of the trum- 
pet; and shouts accompanied the pouritig of the water into a silver basin at the 
side of the great altar. This ceremony was in commemoration of the water 
drawn from the rock in the wilderness to quench the thirst of the Israelites, 
and also, it is supposed, as a symbol both of the approaching “latter rain” and 

- of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit at the cotiing of the Messiah. It is 
thought that Jesus probably made the offer of Himself as the source of the 
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water of life either on the seventh day at the time when the ceremonial water 
was poured out by the priest, or on the eighth day, after the singing of the Hallel, 
at the time when it had been poured out on previous days. 

In a country like Palestine where the want of water was often experienced, 
this imagery of the water of life was a very natural one. “Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled,” said Jesus 
in the Beatitudes. “He that is athirst, let him come; he that will, let him 
take the water of life freely,” are the words of the last chapter of the last 
book of the Bible. 

How Christ satisfies Thirst. Is your heart thirsty? If your thirst is for 
love, for companionship, for all that is needed for life and godliness, though 
you have a thirst which no thing or person in the world can quench, if you 
come to Jesus Christ He will satisfy you. 

You do not try to feel that water satisfies you: you drink, and pursue 
your way, and you are satisfied. Similarly, in dealing with Christ, open your 
nature to Him, and say, I take Thee to fill this void, to quench this desire. 
Wait before Him, and then go forth and dare to reckon that Jesus Christ has 
done what He promised. As you dare to trust Him, according to your faith 
it shall be done. B. F. Meyer, in Northfield Echoes. 

A Draught is often needed. On the rocks by the seashore I have seen 
marine creatures living when the tide was out; not in the briny pools it leaves, 
but on the dry and naked rock—in the withering air—in the burning, broil- 
ing sun. They lived because, when twice each day the foaming tide came in, 
and rising, covered the rocky shelves they clung to, they opened their shut and 
shelly mouths to drink in water enough to last them when the tide went out, 
and till the next tide came in. Even so, twice a day also, at the least, are we 
to replenish our thirsty souls — fill our emptiness from the ocean of grace and 
mercy that flows, free and full in Christ, to the least of saints and chief of 
sinners. Thomas Guthrie. 


II CHARACTERISTICS OF TRUE WorSHIP 


God is a Spirit; and they that worship Him must worship in Spirit and 
Truth. These words mean that true worship must be in harmony with 
the nature of God. God is Spirit. We are spirits. Our spirits, the highest 
part of ourselves, may worship or hold communion with the Infinite Spirit. 
The essential characteristics of true worship are these: it must be offered in 
spirit, and it must be offered in truth. In spirit, rather than in this or that 
place or in this or that manner; in truth, with a right conception of the nature 
of God and of His will toward us. 

For such doth the Father seek to be His worshippers. Our word worship 
comes from the Anglo-Saxon weorbcife: weors, worth, scipe, ship. Worship, 
then, is worthship, and the worship of God is an acknowledgment of His 
worthiness, a tribute to His worth. Our Father seeks as His worshippers 
those who have the capacity to admire His worth, the ability to appreciate 
His nature, the desire to live His life. We ought to worship Him, not be- 
cause He asks it alone, but because we need it, and because we can not help it. 
“How do I worship when my heart in the fulness of love goes out to my 
mother?” questions Henry Ward Beecher. “God calls the human heart to 
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lift itself up to Him in the same loyalty, and enthusiasm, and zeal of love, a 
love purified and lifted up immeasurably.” 

The Reality of the Spirit. We constantly and necessarily, in the life 
of every day, assume the reality of invisible things. Take, in illustration, our 
knowledge of ourselves. Every man knows that his real self is not his visible 
body. We know the body is somehow inhabited and controlled by an invisible 
agent. All thoughtful men acknowledge this fact. Here, then, we are face to 
face with the invisible. We have found it before ever we started on our quest 
for it. Yes, we ourselves are invisible, spiritual beings. The visible part of us 
is but the instrument of the soul. The apostle is clearly right when he says, 
“The things that are seen are temporal.” 

The invisible things are the things which are certain. Even sensation is 
primarily a spiritual process. We do not see with the eyes or hear with the 
ears. The moment after life has left the body the eyes and ears are still as 
perfect as ever, but there is no sight, no hearing. The eyes are the physical 
organs or media of sight, but we see by means of the mind. In like manner, 
it is the mind only that feels pleasure or pain; the nerves as such have no 
power to feel. . . . The force with which we act is the force of our wills; 
there is no force in muscles as such. Subtract the will, and muscle is dead 
and powerless. 

When, therefore, religion points to an invisible world it directs us to no 
strange sphere, but simply insists on the real meaning of a world in which we 
are already living. Everything that we esteem most, all the meaning and 
beauty of the world and of life, belongs wholly to an invisible world. If this 
is so, then how great the folly of that estimate of material things, amounting 
almost to worship, which is so common among men. The things that are seen 
are not only temporal, but they are, in themselves, meaningless and worthless. 
Their true value is realized only when they are made to minister to high spirit- 
ual interests. Methodist Review. 

Whether ye eat or drink or whatsoever ye do, do All to the Glory of 
God. Can we worship God in the acts of our daily lives, or must worship 
be a thing distinct, unconnected with life’s duties? Do our church-going, our 
Bible reading, our daily prayers constitute our worship of God? Many seem 
to believe this. “There is one command in the Bible which I can not obey. 
It is ‘Pray without ceasing.’ I can not spend my days idly in prayer; I have 
work to do,” said a young girl. Laborare est orare, To labor is to pray, the 
Latins answer. Christ labored for the glory of God in His carpenter’s shop 
at Nazareth, and in His countless daily acts of service during His public min- 
istry; His life and His words alike teach us that we may truly worship God 
in the way in which we do the work He has given us to do and in the way we 
bring to Him all things, even the most trifling, in prayer. Jenny Lind once 
said, “I sing to God.” Her songs were what we term secular as well as sacred, 
sometimes light and trivial, yet her words truly expressed the attitude of her 
soul. She felt that God’s Presence was always with her, she believed that her 
ability to sing was a gift from Him, and she was using it to His glory. 

Phillips Brooks as a student in the theological seminary attended a prayer 
meeting and listened to his classmates as they prayed and talked. The next 
day he met these men in the class-room and they had not prepared their les- 
sons. They were not worshipping God aright, he said; “The boiler had no 
connection with the engine. The devotion did not touch the work which was 
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then and there the work and the only work for them to do.” “The truth is 
for ever true, and yet for ever forgotten,” he declares in one of his sermons, 
“that spirituality is a quality of the human soul, and not of the things that the 
soul deals with. And so there is nothing high or low which the soul may not 
deal with spiritually or unspiritually, as it will.” 


III Tue Cratms or Jesus 


Wonderful Claims. Let us recall the claims of Jesus in this and the 
preceding lessons. To Nathanael He said, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ye 
shall see the heaven opened, and the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the Son of man.” To the men in the temple who were selling doves he 
claimed God as His Father, “ Make not My Father’s house a house of mer- 
chandise.” To the Jews who asked for a sign that should prove His authority 
to cleanse the temple, He replied, referring to His death and resurrection, “ De- 
stroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.’ To Nicodemus His 
words were: “No one hath ascended into heaven, but He that descended out 
of heaven, even the Son of man, who is in heaven. And as Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up: That 
whosoever believeth may in Him have eternal life. For God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should 
not perish, but have eternal life. For God sent not the Son into the world to 
judge the world; but that the world should be saved through Him. He that 
believeth on Him is not judged: he that believeth not hath been judged al- 
ready, because he hath not believed on the name of the only begotten Son of 
God.” And then to the woman of Samaria he proclaimed: “If thou knewest 
the gift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give Me to drink; thou wouldest 
have asked of Him, and He would have given thee living water. Whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give shall never thirst; but the water that 
I shall give him shall become in him a well of water springing up into eternal 
life.’ And then when she referred to the coming of the Messiah, Jesus sol- 
emnly affirmed, “I that speak unto thee am He.” ; 

These are wondrous claims, and others equally wonderful He made for 
Himself in the remainder of the Gospel. Not only does He claim to be the 
Messiah, the Son. of God, the One who atones for the sins of the world, the 
One who has the power to give eternal life, but He reads the whole history of 
Israel as a preparation for His coming, and looking forward He sees Himself 
as the Judge of the whole world. He interprets the nature of the Father, and 
claims to be One with the Father. 

True Claims. Jesus Christ said marvelous things about Himself. But 
is it not even more marvelous that people think Him modest, having said them? 
Tf one were forced to lay his finger on one single characteristic of Christ that is 
universally acknowledged, and that is really an unconscious confession of His 
divinity on the lips of every one who acknowledges this characteristic in Him, it 
is His humility. For Jesus Christ was the most boastful, the most arrogant per- 
son who ever-lived if He was not divine. “I am the way, the truth, and the 
life.” “I and the Father are one.” “No man cometh unto the Father but by 
Me.” Modesty! What modesty or humility can be found in those words if 
they are not true? Granted that Jesus Christ was what He claimed to be, and He 
is the humblest afd most lowly-minded person who ever walked about among 
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men. If Jesus was not what He claimed to be, how does it come that the whole 
heart of man turns to Him and believes that He spoke the truth when He said, 
“T am meek and lowly in heart?” Robert E. Speer, in Northfield Echoes. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


The value of the worship does not accrue to the Deity, but to the worshipper. 
David Swing. 

Christ’s greatest utterances were delivered to congregations of one or two. 
D. L. Moody. 

It is good to hunger and thirst, so it be for righteousness. Christina Rossetti. 

The fountain of life is hid with Christ: Christ has enough for us, though we 
see not whence He has it. Matthew Henry. 

We must not be too particular about the kind of sinner that we try to reach: 
Jesus took as much pains with Nicodemus as with the woman of Samaria. 
Teunis S. Hamlin. 

To be spiritual is to live in conscious nearness to God. Floyd W. Tomkins. 

Christ came to inspire us with the spitit of worship, not to direct the chan- 
nel or the form of worship. Lyman Abbott. 

God who registers the cup 
Of mere cold water for His sake 
To a disciple rendered up, 
Disdains not His own thirst to slake 
At the poorest love was ever offered. Browning. 

Worship is the act of a child associating with his Father; loving to be where 
He is; entering by all the ways that have become sacred and dear into His 
closest companionship. F. W. Farrar. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God. Psa. 42. 2. 

He that is athirst, let him come: he that will, let him take the water of life 
freely. Rev. 22.17. 

Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that heen no 
money; come ye, buy, and eat. Isa. 55.1. 

O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. Psa. 06. 9. 

If any man be a worshipper of God, and do his will, him he heareth. John 
Q. 31. 

For where two or three are gathered together in ~ name, there am I in 
the midst of them. Matt. 18. 20. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


Jesus reached Jacob’s well hungry and weary, yet He was hot too weaty to 
instruct and help the first one who came there. Am I ready to forget my own 
weariness in helping others? eres 

Jesus saw an opportunity by the wayside to give the wate?’ ‘of life to one in 
need of it. Is there danger of my seeking great opportunities {47 helping others 
and overlooking the small opportunities which are close at hand? 
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“He told me all things that ever I did,’ said the Samaritan woman. Am I 
living so that I need not fear to have my heart read by the Eye of God? 

St. Augustine compares the Bible to the water of life, and says “There are 
first draughts and second draughts, and third draughts of this water to be en- 
joyed.” I have not always experienced its refreshing power; I will take the 
third and fourth draughts and they will satisfy my thirst. 

“Life,” says an eminent writer, “is not like a suddenly twisted kaleidoscope 
which at every turn discloses startiing scenery, events, and experiences; still 
there will not be a day without its stepping-stones to higher things, and there 
will be critical, privileged days bringing memorable chances and inspiration.” 
The Samaritan woman little realized the day she approached the well and 
saw there a quiet Figure, in garb a lowly Jew, that the great privileged day of 
her life had come. Let me not fail to see in Christ’s words to her the inspira- 
tion which shall make this a memorable day to me, a day on which, as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes expresses it, my soul shall be ‘stretched by a new idea and 
will never shrink back to its former dimensions.” 


THE EESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


To avoid any question of rivalry between Himself and the Baptist, Jesus 
left Judea for Galilee, going directly northward through Samaria. Near Sychar 
in Samaria He rested at Jacob’s well while His disciples went on to the town 
for food. A Samaritan woman came to the well for water, and Jesus asked 
her for a drink. Most commonplace events are but milestones that mark our 
progress along the road we are traveling, but some are turning points which 
send us in another direction. This woman had come to a turn in her life’s 
journey. Mockingly she answered Jesus’ request: Does a Jew ask drink from a 
Samaritan? (for Jews had no dealings with Samaritans). Jesus heeded not her 
pert reply, but earnestly told her that she needed His help more than He hers; 
if ‘shé~but~knew who He was she would-ask-Him for living water. What 
’ strange words were these? Wonderingly, but more respectfully, she said. that 
He had nothing with which to draw water, the well before them was deep; 
could He be greater than Jacob who had given them the well? One, could 
drink of that water and thirst again, Jesus replied, but one who drank of the 
water that He would give should never thirst.. The woman, now thoroughly 
aroused, did not comprehend the nature of this water which Jesus offered, but 
she acknowledged that she wanted it. Jesus would show her her need as a 
sinner of this great gift, and after bidding her bring her husband, and receiving 
the reply that she had no husband, He said: “Thou hast well said; for thou 
hast had five husbands; and he whom thou now hast is not thy husband.” This 
knowledge of her life convinced her that Jesus was a prophet. Dexterously 
she turned the conversation from her own guilt by pointing to Mount Gerizim 
and asking Him as a prophet to solve the long standing dispute between Samari- 
tans and Jews in regard to the right place in which to worship. To this woman 
Jesus then made one of His greatest announcements, one that swept away the 
bigotry of centuries. The local institutions of the old covenant are passing 
away, for the new and universal one is at hand. Neither here on Mount Ger- 
izim nor yet at Jerusalem on Mount Moriah alone must one worship; for God 
may be worshipped everywhere. 

It matters not where God is worshipped, but it matters much that His divine 
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nature is understood, and that He is worshipped in the right way. The Samari- 
tans knew little about the God whom they worshipped; the Jews had received 
a fuller revelation, and therefore through them the promised salvation must 
come. God is Spirit, and can be worshipped aright only in spirit and truth. 
Perplexed by His words which she but dimly comprehended, the woman said 
there was a final authority; the Messiah was coming and He would declare 
all things. Then Christ declared Himself, “I that speak unto thee am He.” 

The return of the disciples broke off the conversation. While they marveled 
that their Master spoke with a woman, yet because of their reverence for Him 
dared not question His reason for doing so, she forgot her errand to the well, 
and hastened on to the city to tell the good tidings. She had seen a Man who 
had told her all things that she had done, she exclaimed excitedly, they must 
come and see Him. They did come and see Him, and many believed, not for 
her words, they said, but because they have heard for themselves, and knew 
that “this is indeed the Saviour of the world.” 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


Christ’s conversations. 

. What Christ has done for woman. 

. Religious bigotry. 

. The lesson which may be drawn from the silence of the disciples in regard 
to Christ’s action. Calvin sees in it a lesson that we should be silent in regard 
to any work or word of God that is offensive to us. 


Bw NH 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. On what occasions did Jesus make use of the proverb given in verse 44? 
(Matt. 13. 54-57; Mark 6.4; Luke 4.24.) 2. What proverb of similar meaning 
have we? (Familiarity breeds contempt.) 3. Why does the nobleman use the 
phrase “come down” in verse 47? 4. Review the account of the first passover 
of Jesus’ ministry, John 2. 13-3.22. 5. What parable did Jesus give in showing 
that “one ought always to pray and not to faint? (Luke 181-9.) 6. What was 
the first miracle referred to in verse 54? (John 2.1-11.) 7. In what ways does 
the healing of the centurion’s servant, recorded in Matthew 8. 5-13 and Luke 
7.1-10 resemble that of the nobleman’s son? In what ways does it differ from 
this miracle? 
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JESUS HEALS THE NOBLEMAN’S SON 


John 4. 43-54. Commit vv. 49, 50. 


@oldven Cert 


The man believed the word that Jesus had spoken 
unto him, and he went his way. John 4.50. 


LESSON TEXT John 4. 43-54 TIME December, A. D. 27 


43 Now after two days he departed thence, and went into Galilee. 

44 For Jesus himself testified, that a prophet hath no honour in his own 
country. 

45 Then when he was come into Galilee, the Galileans received him, having 
seen all the things that he did at Jerusalem at the feast: for they also went 
unto the feast. 

46 So Jesus came again into Cana of Galilee, where he made the water wine. 
And there was a certain nobleman, whose son was sick at Capernaum. 

47 When he heard that Jesus was come out of Judza into Galilee, he went 
unto him, and besought him that he would come down, and heal his son: for 
he was at the point of death. 

. Ae Then said Jesus unto him, Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not 
elieve. 

49 The nobleman saith unto him, Sir, come down ere my child die. 

50 Jesus saith unto him, Go thy way; thy son liveth. And the man believed 
the word that Jesus had spoken unto him, and he went his way. 

51 And as he was now going down, his servants met him, and told him, say- 
ing, Thy son liveth. 

52 Then enquired he of them the hour when he began to amend. And they 
said unto him, Yesterday at the seventh hour the fever Jeft him. 

53 So the father knew that it was at the same hour, in the which Jesus- said 
unto him, Thy son liveth: and himself believed, and his whole house. 

54 This is again the second miracle that Jesus ‘did, when he was come out of 
Judza into Galilee. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


43. Now after two days he departed thence and went into Galilee. R. V., 
And after the two days he went forth from thence into Galilee. Two days. See 
verse 40. Thence. From Sychar. Into Galilee. See verses 1-4. 

44. Jesus testified. More than once: see Matt. 13.54-57; Mark 6.4; Luke 
4. 16-30. Prophet. The Greek word mpod¢jrns comes from 1p, a preposi- 
tion meaning for or before, and ¢nul, davat, a verb meaning to speak. A pro- 
phet was not only one who foretold what was to occur, but also one who spoke 
for God, interpreted His will. 

45. Then when he came into Galilee. R. V., So when he came into Galilee. 
All the things that Jesus did at Jerusalem. Review John’s account, 2. 13-3. 22. 
The feast. The passover. 

46. So Jesus came again into Cana. R. V., He came therefore again unto 
Cana, Again. See Johtt-2.1+f1. A nobleman. R. V. margin, King’s officer. 
The Greek word BaosAskds is primarily an adjective meaning royal, The 
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ruler or tetrarch of Galilee, Herod Antipas, was often called “King.” At 
Capernaum. Twenty-five miles from Cana. 

47. Come down. Capernaum was on the Sea of Galilee, more than a third of 
a mile below Cana. 

48. Then said Jesus. R. V., Jesus therefore said. Except ye. Jesus is ad- 
dressing the nobleman, but He includes with him all those who demand signs 
before believing. “ Not as a prophet uttering truth, but as a miracle worker 
He is sought in His own country.” Dods. Ye will not believe. R. V., Ye will 
in no wise believe. 

so. Liveth. Is well. And the man believed the word that Jesus had spoken. 
R. V., The man believed the word that Jesus spake. 

51. And told him, saying, Thy son liveth. R. V., saying, that his son lived. 

51. Then enquired he. R. V., So he inquired. (The Greek particle od” is 
translated in the Authorized Version as a particle of time, “then”; the Re- 


“ ” 


vised Version gives it its correct use, “so,” as a particle of sequence. This 


change often occurs.) Began to amend. Began to change for the better; he ex- . 


pects the cure to be gradual. And they said unto him. R. V., they said there- 
fore unto him. The seventh hour, 1 P. M., according to the Jewish reckoning 
from sunrise to sunset. 

53. At the same hour in the which. R. V., at that hour in which. 

54. The second miracle. John 2.11. R. V., sign. Where he was come out. 
R. V., having come out. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


44. A prophet hath no honour in his own country. The meaning of this 
proverb is clear, but what is its application here, and its connection with Jesus’ 
going into Galilee and being received by the Galileans? What was Jesus’ “own 
country”; Judea, where He was born, or Galilee, where He had lived so long? 
Many interpretations have been offered. It was Judea, say some scholars; He 
was rejected there and went to Galilee where He was received. His own coun- 
try was Galilee, say others; He left Judea because of His over-popularity which 
threatened a collision with the Pharisees, and went to Galilee where there was 
little danger of His being too highly honored, and yet there He was welcomed 
at first because of His miracles at Jerusalem. |Weiss, a German commentator, 
refers to Christ’s words about the harvest in verses 53-138, and says: “ Because 
Jesus came to sow and not to reap, He went to His own land where, according 
to the custom of the world, He could win the honor, which He must wish, only 
through the hard work of sowing.” 

George Matheson, in his Portrait of Christ, offers this interesting interpre- 
tation: “ Jesus gives a curious reason for going back, ‘a prophet hath no honor 
in his own country.’ One would have thought this a reason for keeping away. 
But consider where He had been in the interval—in the metropolis. He had 
stood in the center of Jewish life, in the place where the ways met. His presence 
had made a mark: His influence had been felt in high quarters; He had received 
the imprimatur of the capital. Looking at the matter in this light, do you not 
see the force of His reason for going to Nazareth? He might put it into words 
like these: ‘I may go back now to my own city, for I have no longer the 
atmosphere of my own city. As long as I had no recognition elsewhere I had 
fo recognition there. But now I have been recognized by the metropolis, 
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Jerusalem has seen me, listened to me. Little Nazareth will not re- 
fuse after that. It will not any more look upon me merely as the home 
prophet. It will receive me, not on the ground of being a country- 
man, but on the ground that I have transcended my country, that I have been 
impregnated with another air, that I have obtained my credentials from a higher 
city — the City of David.’ ” 

45. Having seen all the things that he did in Jerusalem. His countrymen, 
who had thought so little of Him previously, had heard of His Judean fame, 
and echoed the recognition and applause of the South. They had not dis- 
covered the greatness of this Galilean, although He had lived among them for 
thirty years; but no sooner do they hear that He has created a sensation in 
Jerusalem than they begin to be proud of Him. Such a change of sentiment 
was not likely to escape the observation of Jesus nor to deceive Him. It is 
with an accent of disappointment, not unmingled with reproach, that He utters 
His first recorded words in Galilee: “ Except ye see signs and wonders ye will 
in no wise believe.’ Marcus Dods, Expositers Bible. 

49. Sir, come down ere my child die. Let us not lose sight of the fact that 
the craving among so many modern Christians for our Lord’s visible return to 
earth, is just a repetition in another form of this nobleman’s prayer when he 
asked that Jesus would go down to Capernaum to heal his son. We do not 
need His visible presence to cope with the evils of our times any more than this 
nobleman needed it at Capernaum for the cure of his boy. He is here already, 


fulfilling His own promise, “Lo, I am with you alway even unto the end of | 


the world,” and in that spiritual presence He is really and truly nearer to His 
people as a whole than He would be were His throne set up in some special 
locality of earth, where alone He could be seen and applied to by any one for 
assistance. William M. Taylor, Miracles of our Saviour. 

53. So the father knew that it was at that hour in which Jesus said unto him. 
At the time the Diet of Nuremburg was held, Luther was earnestly praying 
in his own dwelling; and at the very hour when the edict granting free toleration 
to all Protestants was issued, he ran out of his house, crying out: “ We have 
gained the victory.” Tholuck. ; 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The Sea of Galilee. “ Jehovah hath created seven 
seas,” said the rabbis, “but the Sea of Gennesaret 
(Galilee) is His delight.’ A beach that varies from a 
few hundred yards to half a mile in width intervenes 
between the lake and its surrounding hills. Passing 
around the lake to the left, one crosses on the north- 
west the beautiful Plain of Gennesaret where Caper- 
naum was situated. Below is Magdala. About five 
miles away from the Sea, southwest of Magdala, is 
Kurn Hattin, or the Horns of Hattin, where Jesus de- 
jlivered the Sermon on the Mount. This is often spoken 
of as the “Mount of Beatitudes.” The green slopes 
The Rhpre: me pee Sea of soon change to the dark, imprisoning cliffs at Tiberias, 

Then the ribbon-like’ coast widens till at the southern 
end the Jordan Valley, four miles wide, stretches away southward. Upon the 
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eastern side of the lake the wall of hills is higher than on the western side, and 
the beach is half a mile wide except at Khersa. On the northeast is the Plain 
of el-Batiha, where Jesus fed the five thousand. 

In the time of Jesus the shores of the lake were well-wooded, green and 
fruitful. The climate was pleasant, Josephus tells us. Now the shores are a 
wilderness, and the heat from April to July is intense. Only one city (Tiberias) 
and a few miserable hamlets exist where nine large cities flourished. No other 
region in all Palestine is so closely associated with the life of Jesus. Every- 
where about the lake we can trace His footsteps, but it was the northwestern 
shore that He traversed most often, the district between Bethsaida on the further 
side of the Jordan and Magdala, at the point where the lake is widest. 

Capernaum was an important city. It had a Roman garrison under the 
command of a centurion. Jerusalem alone surpassed Capernaum as a meeting 
place for all people, for travelers passed through it on their way from Damascus 
and the Euphrates to the Mediterranean coast, to Jerusalem, and to Egypt. 
Peter and Andrew settled here, and Jesus made it His home after His re- 
jection at Nazareth. 

From Capernaum, where the nobleman’s son was sick, to Cana, where the 
father went to seek Jesus was probably a distance of twenty miles. Two 
sites are claimed for Cana, one a few miles northeast of Nazareth, the other 
still farther away on the north of that town. Cana was the birthplace of Na- 
thanael. Here Jesus wrought two miracles recorded in John 2.1-11; 4. 46-54. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


When the disciples returned to Jesus at Jacob’s Well they besought Him to 
eat, but His hunger had been forgotten in the joy of administering to the soul 
hunger of another. “I have meat to eat ye know not of,” He told them. Could 
any one have brought Him food? they questioned, but Jesus explained, “ My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me.” Then pointing to the Samaritans 
who were coming to Him, He cried out: “ Ye say that harvest time will be here 
in four months; look up and see the fields ready for harvest. The workers 
die and other workers take up their work, but all alike are sent by God to bring 
men into life eternal, and all alike shall have joy in their work.” After tarry- 
ing two days in Samaria they continued their way into Galilee. 


THE APPROACH. TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Mr. Moody was once talking to a number of street 
boys, and trying to explain to them what faith meant. He had a beautiful 
book with him, and he held it out to one of the boys, saying, “This is yours 
if you take it.” Most of the boys laughed, and thinking Mr. Moody was 
having sport with him, the boy refused to take the book. Mr. Moody re- 
peated his offer to the other boys, and when one boy at last stepped forward 
and received it, the others asked if that boy were really going to keep it. “Of 
course, it is his book; I offered to give it to the one who would take it, and 
he has taken it,” replied Mr. Moody, and then he went on to show those boys 
that faith means simply taking God at His word, and believing all that He 
has said. To-day we learn how a nobleman took Jesus at His word, and be- 
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lieved what He said to him, although it was a very difficult thing which Jesus 
required him to believe. 

Where was Jesus in our last Sunday’s lesson? He was on his way from what 
province? To what province was He going? Point out these three provinces 
on your map. To what city did He come as our lesson to-day tells us? Find 
Cana. Where was the nobleman’s home? Find Capernaum. Look at your 
relief map and tell me what was the elevation of Capernaum. Instead of 
elevation what word would better describe the location of Capernaum? From 
this depression in the Jordan Valley to how great an elevation did the noble- 
man ascend on his way to Cana? 

For Older Pupils. From all the many events which occurred during the 
first period of Jesus’ Galilean ministry, so fully narrated in the Synoptic 
Gospels, John selects but one, the healing of the nobleman’s son. “ Many other 
signs did Jesus in the presence of the disciples, which are not written in this 
book;” says John, “but these are written, that ye may believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye may have life in His name.” 
The way in which Jesus taught the nobleman that He was not a mere miracle- 
worker, that He had life in Himself and could restore life by His word as 
teadily as by His Presence, John would record, for it proves that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I A PROPHET HATH No Honor IN His owN COUNTRY 


Why the Proverb is True. “The farther off I am read from my own 
home,” complained Montaigne, “the better I am esteemed.” Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich has expressed in four lines one reason why some prophets are un- 
honored at home: 

“ Bonnet in hand, obsequious and discreet, 
The butcher that served Shakespeare with his meat 
Doubtless esteemed him little, as a man 
Who knew not how the market-prices ran.” 

Calvin gives two other reasons for the truth of the proverb that a prophet 
hath no honor in his own country: the natural slowness to believe great 
things of one who has been familiar from childhood, and the jealousy that we 
feel because of the distinction of our acquaintances. 

Why should one feel that honor accorded to an acquaintance detracts from 
his own? And yet that is the first impulsive thought of many, though they would 
not own it, perhaps, even to themselves. James a Senator of the United 
States? Why, we were brought up together, and he is no smarter than I am; 
why should he be famous and I unknown? How many follies of his boyhood 
I can recall. How stupid he was in arithmetic at school. I excelled him in 
scholarship at college. What has he done that this honor should come to 
him? Why am I not properly appreciated? 

These lines are written in German on the walls of an old German castle; they 
might well be learned and put into practice by old and young : — 
I love a thing that’s fine 

Ev’n when it is not mine, 
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And, though it never mine can be, 
Yet it delights and gladdens me. 

Unappreciated Blessings. Many hearing Jesus were astonished, saying, 
Whence hath this man these things? And, what is the wisdom that is given 
unto this man, and what mean such mighty works wrought by His hands? Is 
not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, and brother of His sisters here with 
us? And they were offended in Him, and Jesus said unto them, A prophet 
is not without honor, save in his own country, and among his own kin, and in 
his own house. (Mark 6. 2-4.) 

It is because the prophet is so well known, his life is so familiar, that he is 
not appreciated in his own country, There is grave danger that we may fail 
rightly to appreciate many things of infinite worth to us because of our very fa- 
miliarity with them. Who has not wished that he could read the Scriptures 
as one does who reads them for the first time? Very helpful is it to read the 
Bible in another language, for the less familiar words present the thoughts to 
us more distinctly. There is, too, a fearful familiarity with the phraseology 
of Christianity, which permits us to use such terms as the atonement, re- 
generation, spirituality, very fluently, but oftentimes with vague or mistaken 
ideas of their true meaning. 

A kindred warning comes from Izaak Walton: “Let not the blessings we 
receive daily from God make us not to value, or not to praise Him, because 
they be so common.” 


Il Tur GrowtH or FAItH 


The Nobleman’s Example. We see in this. nobleman three degrees of 
faith. First his faith is in “signs”; he believes that Jesus has the power to 
work a miracle, and if He will only come to Capernaum He can heal his son. 
This faith leads him to seek Jesus, and his seeking brings him the reward of 
greater faith. His faith rises to belief in Jesus’ simple word. “Go thy way; 
thy son liveth,’ are Jesus’ assuring, commanding words to him. This greater 
faith leads him to obey Jesus’ words, and his obedience brings to him the 
greatest faith of all, not belief merely in Jesus as a miracle worker, not even 
simple belief in His words, but belief, faith, trust in Jesus Himself. He be- 
lieved and his whole house. 

The First Step. Dr. van Dyke compares one who says he knows the 
power of God and is trusting Him, and yet makes no effort to prove by his life 
that he trusts Him, to a man sitting on the bank of a mighty river and saying, 
“This river is able to bear me to my journey’s end.” What he needs to do 
is to push his boat out into the current, and feel its resistless force, and move 
onward with it. Then he will know the power that now he only knows about. 

Every one wishes for more faith, but if he used the little faith he has, as 
the nobleman used his, it would grow to greater faith. “If God made no re- 
sponse except to perfect faith, who could hope for help? He is the God of 
sprouting seeds and little vital beginnings.” At Reigate, England, there is a 
tree which is called “The Tree of Decision.” Under its shade Lady Henry 
, somerset fought out one of the severest struggles of her life. She doubted 
whether there really was a God when suddenly she seemed to receive this 
message, “Live as though I were, and you shall know that I am.” God be- 
came real to her, she declared, as she lived up to the decision thus made. 
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A Growing Christian must grow in Faith. The little child in the home 
knows his father and mother but imperfectly; it is only after years of com- 
panionship with them, and after he has himself grown to man’s estate, that he 
can understand and appreciate the many sides of their natures. The young 
Christian does not know all that he may know about his Heavenly Father and 
His Son Jesus Christ; if, after years of companionship with Them, he does 
not know Them better and trust Them more fully there has been something 
wrong about his Christian life, he has not attained “unto the unity of the faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, into a full grown man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ, no longer a child, but grown up 
in all things into Him, who is the Head, even Christ.” 

If we think of faith as a belief in certain propositions we may not see the 
need of increasing our faith; but if we realize that the object of our faith is 
a Person, not a fact, and that our faith in God is a personal experience, we shall 
see that there must be progression in our faith. “ Faith is that act and habit 
of the mind by which the truth of God is brought in and made a part of one’s 
very being; the act and habit of the mind, the heart, the soul, by which the 
facts concerning God are made realities.” ‘Faith in Christ is first of all 
this: such as He was I want to be; His is the kind of life I want to live; His 
is the kind of character I want to possess. A man may believe what creed 
he will, and if this is not in his heart, he has not faith in Christ.” 

Says Hamilton Wright Mabie, “Our faith is too often like a tiny lantern 
held by a traveler in a dark night, which illumines a little path at the feet; it 
is not like a sun which lifts a whole world into light.” 


III PrAver IN TIME OF TROUBLE 


An Interpretation of our Lesson. I know how the nobleman felt. I 
have watched the labored breathing of my own little boy. I have heard the kind 
tone of the physician telling me that he believed my boy had only a few hours 
to live. I recall the dull anguish with which his words fell on my ears. I 
know what it is to cast one’s self before God praying, ‘Come down ere my 
child die,” feeling that, if death should come, I would still trust God, yet with 
the heart’s cry, “If it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” 

I have seen my boy’s quivering nostrils grow quiet, his painful breathing be- 
come easier, till the struggle with death passed into natural sleep. I have 
watched the surprised hope on the physician’s face till its unspoken assurance 
showed me that the crisis had passed, and that my boy would come back to 
me. Therefore I believe that God, who revealed Himself in Cana through 
Jesus Christ, answers prayer. The sign of the healed boy in Capernaum helps 
me to believe on Christ, but the sign of the healed boy in Boston helps me 
more. . . . I should not dare to pray for help from God and then refuse 
it when the doctor brought it to me. I should still believe in Jesus 
Christ if my boy had died. Those who know Christ are satisfied even in the 
depth of bereavement with His assurance, “He that believeth on me, though 
he die, yet shall he live.” A. E. Dunning, in Sunday School Times. 

Prayer in Temptation. One need hold no strange or unusual theory 
of the value of prayer to recognize its beneficent power over the lives of 
men. In moments of temptation a sudden realization of the presence of God 
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and an uplifted look for help have saved many a man who otherwise would 
have fallen. 

According to our mood or temperament or training or religious experience, 
prayer is a desire or a duty, a privilege or a problem. Theologians will al- 
ways have room to question and think and write concerning the power of 
prayer as related to God’s immutability; but the need of prayer remains, and the 
strength that comes from prayer is a fact that can not be denied. In times 
of sorrow men turn instinctively to God for help. In time of temptation 
prayer is so great a refuge that it has been truly said that 

Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees. The Youth’s Companion. 

The Help which lasts. Have you never seen men and women whom 
some disaster drove to a great act of prayer, and by and by the disaster was 
forgot, but the sweetness of religion remained and warmed their souls? So 
have I seen a storm in later spring; and all was black, save where the light- 
ning tore the cloud with thundering rent. The winds blew and the rain fell, 
as though heaven had opened its windows. ‘What a devastation there was! 
Not a spider’s web that was out of doors escaped the storm, which tore up 
even the strong-branched oak. But ere long the lightning had gone by, the 
thunder was spent and silent, the rain was over, the western wind came up 
with its sweet breath, the clouds were chased away, and the retreating storm 
threw a scarf of rainbows over her fair shoulders and resplendent neck, and 
looked back and smiled, and so withdrew and passed out of sight. But for 
weeks long the fields held up their hands full of ambrosial flowers, and all 
the summer through the grass was greener, the brooks were fuller, and the 
trees cast a more umbrageous shade, because that storm passed by — though 
all the rest of the earth had long ago forgot the storm, its rainbows, and its 
rain. Theodore Parker. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


The question is not, how much do I believe, but, how do I believe? Phillips 
Brooks. 
Belief or unbelief 
Bears upon life, determines its whole course. Browning. 
I have lived to thank God that all my prayers have not been answered. 
Jean Ingelow. 
Help us to reach out past the things we can not understand to the God we 
trust. Maltbie D. Babcock. 
Be boundless in thy faith, for not misspent 
Is confidence unto the Father lent; 
Thy need is sowed and rooted for His rain. George Macdonald. 
“Why doth our prayer its answer not behold? 
Man asks in copper and God grants in gold.” 
More things are wrought by prayer 
Than the world dreams of. Tennyson. 
God’s promises of answer to prayer never fail of their fulfilling; but man’s 
hope of answers to his prayer beyond the promises of God are always liable 
to disappointment. H. Clay Trumbull. 
Intelligence is required of some; faith is required of all. Christina Rossetti, 
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What is needed is not so much great faith, as faith in a great God. Alex- 
ander Urquhart. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Jesus said unto him, If thou canst! All things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth. Straightway the father of the child cried out, and said, I believe; 
help thou mine unbelief. Mark. 9. 23-24. 

In everything, by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your re- 
quests be made known unto God. Phil. 4. 6. 

The very works that I do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me. 
John 5. 36. 

Call upon me in the day of trouble; I will deliver thee, and thou shalt 
glorify me. Psa. 50. 15. 

We walk by faith, not by sight. 2 Cor. 5.7. 

And this is the boldness which we have toward him, that, if we ask any- 
thing according to his will, he heareth us. 1 John 5. 14. 

Blessed are they that’ have not seen, and yet have believed. John 2o. 29. 

Oh taste and see that Jehovah is good; 
Blessed is the man that taketh refuge in him. Psa. 34.8. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


“The man believed the word which Jesus had spoken unto him.” The Gos- 
pels are full of the words which Jesus has spoken unto me. Do I believe 
them? Do I trust Jesus and take Him at His word? Does my life show that 
I have this confidence in Him? 

Ruskin says that “there is nothing so small but that we may honor God 
by asking His guidance of it, or insult Him by taking it into our own hands. 
His is not the finite authority or intelligence that can not be troubled with small 
things.” I will take all my troubles and temptations to God in prayer and ask 
His help and counsel. ; 

Do I know God, or do I merely know about Him? 

It is a comforting thought that God can take this little faith of mine and 
lead me through a life of obedience to Him to that perfect faith which trusts 
Him wholly and unreservedly. 

Luther says that “a true believer will crucify the question, ‘Why?’ He 
will obey without questioning,” I will not be one of those who, except they 
see signs and wonders, will in no wise believe. I will obey without question- 


ing. 
THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


After two days in Samaria Jesus went on to Galilee. The reason for this 
John finds in the proverb which Jesus Himself used, that a prophet has no 
honor in his own country. Jesus returned to His own country of Galilee be- 
cause He had lived there so many years that He was well known and would 
receive little honor, and He would, therefore, have a quiet time with His 
disciples. But the fame of the miracles He wrought at Jerusalem had pre- 
ceded Him and the Galileans at first received Him gladly. 
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When He reached Cana He was met by a nobleman who had come from 
Capernaum to beseech Him to return with him and cure his son who lay at 
the point of death. The petitioner met with a seemingly strange rebuke: 
“Except you and the people of Galilee see signs and wonders you will not 
believe.” Jestis would educate the nobleman’s faith. The latter repeated his 
earnest plea, “Come down ere my child die.” “It is not necessary for Me 
to go to Capernaum,” then said Jesus, “Go your way; your son shall live.” 
The father’s faith responded to the command. He returned homeward. Per- 
haps he was hindered on the way, or else his trust in Jesus’ promise was so great 
that he felt not the need of hastening, for it was the next day before he met 
his servants who were coming to tell him that his son lived. “ What hour 
did he begin to improve?” inquired the father. “‘ Yesterday at one o’clock in 
the afternoon the fever left him.” “The very hour in which Jesus told me 
that my son would live!” exclaimed the happy father. His faith at first, like 
that of the Samaritans, had been based on what he had heard of Jesus’ power, 
then his interview with Jesus led him to obey His word unhesitatingly, and 
now at last he could say as the Samaritans finally said, Now I believe, not be- 
cause of others’ speaking, for I have heard and seen for myself, and know that 
this is indeed the Saviour of the world. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Faith cures. 

2. Modern philanthropy. There are many people who will relieve hopeless 
distress for one who will help at a hopeful pinch. I like to prop the falling 
more than feed the fallen. Ruskin in a letter to Thackeray. 

3. We can not work Christ’s miracles, but we can have His spirit. We can not 
heal instantaneously, but we can provide hospitals for healing slowly; we can 
provide homes even for the incurable. George Dana Boardman, 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Tell the story of the healing of the man sick with the palsy. (Mark 
2.1-12.) 2. What miracles of healing on the Sabbath are recorded? (Matt. 
12.9-13; Mark 1. 21-28; 29-32; Luke 13. 10-17; 14.1-6; John 5. 1-10; 9. 1-14.) 
3. Tell the story of the healing of the man with the withered hand. (Mark 
3.1-6.) 4. Where were the other miracles already recorded by John wrought? 
(Galilee.) What was the effect on the Jews of the two Galilean miracles? 
(Their faith was aroused.) Of this Judean miracle? (Their hostility was 
aroused.) 5. What was the purpose of this miracle? (John 5.36.) 6. What 
does Christ say was the source of His power? (John 5.19.) 7. With what 
man in one of Christ’s parables may the man at the pool of Bethesda be com- 
pared in his helplessness and the treatment he received from others? (The 
Parable of the Good Samaritan.) 


Lesson VIII — FEBruAry 23 


JESUS AT THE POOL OF BETHESDA 


John 5.1-9. (Read John 5.1-18.) Commit vv. 8, 9. 
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Himself took our infirmities, and 
bare our sicknesses. Matt. 8.17. 


LESSON TEXT John 5. 1-9 TIME April, A. D. 28 


1 After this there was a feast of the Jews; and Jesus went up to Jerusalem. 

2 Now there is at Jerusalem by the sheep market a pool, which is called in 
the Hebrew tongue Bethesda, having five porches. 

3.In these lay a great multitude of impotent folk, of blind, halt, withered, 
waiting for the moving of the water. 

4 For an angel went down at a certain season inte the pool, and troubled 
the water: whosoeyer then first after the troubling of the water stepped in was 
made whole of whatsoever disease he had. 

s And a certain man was there, which had an infirmity thirty and eight 
years. 

6 When Jesus saw him lie, and knew that he had been now a long time 
in that case, he saith unto him, Wilt thou be made whole? 

7 The impotent man answered him, Sir, I have no man, when the water is 
troubled, to put me into the pool: but while I am coming, another steppeth 
down before me. 

8 Jesus saith unto him, Rise, take up thy bed, and walk. 

9 And immediately the man was made whole, and took up his bed, and 
walked: and on the same day was the Sabbath. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. After this. R. V., after these things, The events of the Galilean period 
(John 4.45) of which John has narrated only the cure of the nobleman’s son. 
A feast of the Jews. “The feast was probably that of Purim, celebrated in 
memory of the great deliverance under Ahasuerts (see Esther 9. 21-26), held 
on the 14th and 15th of Adar, 1. e¢, March; but the point is much disputed.” 
Reith. Some noted authorities hold that this was a passover feast, the second in 
Christ’s ministry. 

2, At Jerusalem. .R. V., in Jerusalem, The sheep market. R. V., the sheep 
gate. The Greek word ™pofarixmw is an adjective meaning pertaining to sheep. 
dn, gate, should be supplied, not 4vop¢, market, as in the authorized version; 
it is not known that there was such a place as a sheep-market in Jerusalem, 
but the sheep-gate is mentioned in Nehemiah, Its site has not been certainly 
identified. A pool, Where the sheep destined for sacrifice were washed, In 
the Hebrew tongue. R. V., in Hebrew, The language spoken at the time was 
the Aramaic dialect, not the pure Hebrew of Scripture, Bethesda, “ House of 
Compassion.” R, V., margin, Some ancient authorities read Bethsaida, others 
Bethzatha. 

3. In these lay a great multitude. “As may be seen on a higher grade of 
social life at any modern Spa.” Reith, A great multitude of impotent folk, 
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of blind, halt, withered, waiting for the moving of the water. R. V., a multi- 
tude of them that were sick, blind, halt, withered. Impotent. The Greek word 
dodevovvTwr, means those without strength. Halt. Lame. 

4. This entire verse, as well as the last clause of verse 3, is omitted in the 
R. V. “It is omitted in four of the five best manuscripts, in three is marked 
as spurious.” Farrar. “The words were doubtless added to the text from 
the margin, in consequence of the words of the impotent man in verse 7 about 
the troubling of the waters.” Reith. The pool had probably an ‘intermittent 
spring which possessed medicinal properties. “ According to the Jewish popular 
conception there was a personal angel who produced the moving of the water.” 
Lange. 

5. Which had an infirmity thirty and eight years. R. V., who had been 
thirty and eight years in his infirmity. The infirmity was probably paralysis. 

6. Lie. R. V., lying. Wilt thou. R. V., wouldest thou. Whole. Sound, 
well. Our words whole, holy, heal, hale, health, are all related, being derived 
from the one Anglo-Saxon word hdl. 

7. Impotent. R. V., sick. When the water was troubled. Apparently only 
the freshly flowing water of the intermittent spring was beneficent. 

8. Rise. R. V., arise. See Mark 2. 9. 

9. Immediately. R. V., straightway. And on the same day was the Sabbath. 
R. V., Now it was the Sabbath on that day. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


2. There is at Jerusalem a pool. The pool has recently been identified on the 
north side of the temple area, a short distance from the Church of St. Anne. 
Clermont Ganneau pointed out that its site should not be far from the Church 
of St. Anne, and in 1888 Herr Shick found in that locality two sister pools, 
one fifty-five and the other sixty feet long. The former was arched in by 
five arches, while five corresponding porches ran alongside the pool. By the 
crusaders a porch had been built over this pool, with a crypt framed in imita- 
tion of the five porches and with an opening in the floor to get down to the 
water. That they regarded this pool as that mentioned here is shown by 
their having represented on the wall of the crypt the angel troubling the water. 
Marcus Dods. 

4. An angel went down at a certain season into the pool and troubled the 
water, This verse is undoubtedly spurious and does not belong here. Many 
suppose that if a passage is to be excluded from the text of Scripture, the 
intrusion of it is evidence of intended fraud; and that the adulteration of the 
sacred text was for the purpose of deception. If you will consider how these 
things chiefly arose, you will see that they were rather mistakes than intended 
fraud, and that they do not in any way invalidate the text that remains. For- 
merly there was no printing. All books were manuscripts, continuous rolls; 
and it was a literary habit, where a passage seemed obscure, to add, either be- 
tween the lines or in the margin—sometimes in one place and sometimes in 
another — corrections or explanations. The next copyist, not being, perhaps, so | 
intelligent, copied, it may be, along with the text, these explanations, which 
had been made purely for the convenience of the one who went before. And 
so it passed on down. All copies springing from that one were vitiated by addi- 
tions which never were intended to add anything, but were simply meant to be 
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a commentary. Thus, by the fault of the copyist, there came to be included 
in the text what did not belong to it, and this verse, by the great majority of 
commentators and critical judges of Scripture text, is now rejected. H. W. 
Beecher. 

The Jews, after the captivity, had come back deeply impressed by the 
angelology and demonology which they had learnt from the Persians. They 
attributed everything, even the most ordinary daily events, to the action of good 
or evil spirits. This verse was a marginal note by some Jewish Christian who 
shared the common superstition. F. W. Farrar. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


2. A pool having five porches. Mineral springs are abundant in Western 
Asia, and- most of them formerly had protecting structures over them, some 
of whose remains are yet standing. Bethesda is now dry, but the Pool of 
Siloam, which is of the same nature, and was probably supplied from the same 
source, has an intermittent ebb and flow occurring every few minutes. Near 
Beirut is a fountain of this kind, gushing forth from the foot of Lebanon in 
so copious a flow that its waters are utilized as a mill-stream to supply flour 
for the city; but it is periodically dry for hours at a time. Van Lennep, Bible 
Lands. 

The porches were built around the pool for the protection of the sick who 
came there to bathe. They were small compartments, covered overhead, and 
open toward the pool. 

8. Take up thy bed. The bed was only a blanket or mat which could be 
easily rolled up and carried. Sometimes it was merely the outer garment. 
Those in better circumstances 
had a mattress filled with cot- 
ton which was thrown down 
at night on the floor or on an 
elevated divan. (See 2 Kings 
TAs) 

9. It was the Sabbath. “Take 
heed to yourselves and bear 
no burden on the Sabbath 
day” was the command of 
the prophet Jeremiah. (Jer. 
17.21.) When the Pharisees 
spoke of what it was lawful 
or unlawful to do on the Sab- 
bath, they referred not only to the laws in the Old Testament, but also to 
their own interpretations of those laws. The rabbis had made thirty-nine “ pri- 
mary rules” and countless “derivative rules” in regard to what could not law- 
fully be done on the Sabbath. Then they had certain ways,—termed Erubin, 
“connections,’— by which some of these burdensome laws could be evaded. 
Their law in regard to carrying anything on the Sabbath said: ‘ Whosoever on 
the Sabbath bringeth anything in, or taketh anything out from a public place to 
a private one, if he hath done this inadvertently, he shall sacrifice for his sin ; 
but if willfully, he shall be cut off and shall be stoned.” This law could be 
evaded by “connecting” one building with another by means of a wire or 
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rope extending through the streets, or even by laying a beam over the narrow 
entrance of an alley. “This, by a legal fiction, made them ‘a private dwelling,’ 
so that everything was lawful there which a man might do on the Sabbath in 
his own house.” 

All acts of healing were forbidden on the Sabbath. Six times, either directly 
or indirectly, Jesus was accused of breaking this law. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


In our last lesson Jesus was at Cana in Galilee. He went from there to 
Capernaum, which became thereafter “His own city.” He remained in Galilee 
several months, and then again took the long journey southward through Lower 
Galilee, Samaria, and Judea as far as Jerusalem. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The healing of the nobleman’s son occurred in December, a. p. 27, while 
the healing of the infirm man at Bethesda is placed in April of the next year. 
The intervening events are recorded in the Synoptic Gospels. Jesus had given 
His sermon at Nazareth, the burden of which was the survival of the unfittest, 
as George Matheson says, and had been rejected there; then followed the more 
formal calling of the fishermen and the miraculous draught of fishes, the day 
of miracles in Capernaum, a preaching tour through Galilee, the healing of a 
leper and of a paralytic, and the call of Matthew. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Do you know any one who has been sick a long 
time, and is weak and helpless? Do you consider how thankful you ought 
to be that you are well and strong? A young girl was very discontented be- 
cause she was poor; so many of her friends had all the money they wanted 
to spend for beautiful things; money ruled the world, and she had little of 
it. ‘‘Why, you are worth a hundred thousand dollars!” said a friend. ‘ What 
do you mean?” she returned. “ You have two strong arms, would you give 


one of them for ten thousand dollars?” “No!” “Or one of your feet for 
fifteen thousand?” “Of course not.” “ But perhaps you would spare one of 
your bright eyes for twenty-five thousand dollars?” ‘Not even for that 


sum,” laughingly replied the girl. “ Well, reckon all these possessions together, 
and see if you are not worth one hundred thousand dollars. Do not complain 
so long as these good gifts are yours.” 
On leaving a famous health resort in the forests, of Germany a grateful pa- 
tient wrote in a book:— 
Content return I from this blessed wood, 
I found here health, life’s highest, truest good. 
And then a wiser man wrote beneath his lines :— 
That is not life’s best good, that is but half; 
Else were most blest a healthy little calf. 
There were many sick and maimed people in Palestine in the time of Christ, 
and again and again we read of His compassion for them. To-day it is the 
story of the helpless invalid at the pool of Bethesda that we study, and we 
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shall miss the best part if we see in it only Christ’s power to heal a disease of 
the body and the great blessing He thus brought to this man, and fail to see 
the greater good that may be ours through His power to bring health to our 
spiritual lives. 

For Older Pupils. A young man who was a great sufferer from a 
spinal disease was cared for many weeks by the students in Union Theological 
Seminary. He was given a room in the building and the students took turns 
in caring for him day and night. He was so badly deformed that he was unable 
to lie down, his eyes were so sensitive to the light that the room had to be 
kept totally dark, and he never knew a moment’s freedom from the most intense 
pain. Why must he linger on and suffer so, was the question often asked, and 
what a burden he will be upon us, was the thought of many students when 
he was first brought to them. But he proved a blessing instead of a burden, 
and in that darkened sick-room they learned a lesson which they never forgot. 
He was invariably brave and cheerful and serene, full of Christian faith in 
the goodness of God and of joy in the thought of the Heaven to which he 
was going. Never afterwards was one of them tempted to complain at his own 
lot, but he recalled that sufferer and was ashamed of his murmuring. 

‘What would life be if there were no suffering in it? A very happy world, 
you say. Did you eyer think what suffering does for the world? This world 
is but a brief school-day in which our characters are being trained for the un- 
ending life to come. Not only do we learn patient endurance and submission 
to God’s will in the suffering that comes to us, but we learn thoughtfulness and 
_ sympathy and unselfishness and many other noble virtues, through caring for the 
suffering that comes to others. 

Many instances are given in the Gospels which show the boundless com- 
passion of Jesus, and with them all, as well as in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, we may read His words, “Go thou and do likewise.” 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Do THE IMPOSSIBLE 


What is Necessary. The man in our lesson is an object of great pity. 
He has been sick thirty-eight years, and he is wholly unable to move the few 
feet from his place under the covered porch to the pool before him. Jesus 
bids him do an impossible thing, “ Arise, take up thy bed, and walk,” are His 
words. Can he exert his own will power, and by this help alone do what he 
has long been unable to do? History is full of examples of what has been ac- 
complished by sheer force of will power. “ People do not lack strength, they 
lack will,” said Victor Hugo. “Nothing is impossible to the man who can 
will,” said Mirabeau. “I trample on impossibilities,” said Pitt. “You can do 
whatsoever you earnestly undertake,” was Stonewall Jackson’s belief. There 
is much truth in these words; seemingly impossible things haye been done over 
and over again by those who refused to become discouraged and willed to ac- 
complish them. Yet will power can not accomplish everything. No doubt this 
man’s will power had grown very weak during his long sickness, but if he had 
said to himself with tremendous determination, “I will get down to the pool,” 
he could not have done it. 

Something else was necessary. Was it faith? If he believed in Jesus as the 
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great Physician, would this faith have enabled him to rise and walk? We 
know that faith has accomplished wonders in human affairs. The Great West- 
ern, the first steam vessel that crossed the Atlantic, carried in the captain’s 
cabin a lengthy document which proved positively that no ship could be propelled 
by steam from England to America. Numerous telegraphic cables connect the 
Old World and the New, and messages can be sent entirely around the world 
in a few seconds. Yet until the first cable was laid every one declared it an 
utter impossibility. It was the faith of a few men which kept them at work till 
the impossible was accomplished. Can faith accomplish whatever it will? There 
are sick people to-day who have great will power and equally great faith that 
they will get well, faith even in God that He will cure them, and yet they re- 
main sick. 

Something besides will power and faith is evidently necessary. What is it? 
With the man at the pool of Bethesda it was the will of Christ. If Christ had 
not willed that the man should walk, when the man’s faith led him to put forth 
his own will in an endeavor to obey Christ, he could not have done so. 

“But strive with God; 

There’s naught impossible to Him and thee,” 
says a Japanese poem. The reason that there is “naught impossible to God and 
thee” has been aptly expressed by an old writer who said: “God will not send 
thee into a wood to fell an oak with a penknife. When He calls thee to work 
thou never didst, He will give thee strength thou never hadst.” Too often 
some one goes into the wood with his own little penknife when God has not 
willed that he should cut down the oak. The reason that all sick people who 
have great faith in God are not cured is that God’s will is different from their 
will. 

These beautiful words of Emerson’s :— 

“So night is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low ‘Thou must’ 
The youth replies ‘I can,” 
are grandly true when the duty is of God’s appointing. 

All Things are Possible with God. “Jesus looking upon them saith, 
with men it is impossible, but not with God; for all things are possible with 
God.” Mark to.27. The word “with” is generally read here as if it were 
equivalent to “to,” and the passage is interpreted “to men this is impossible, 
but not to God: all things are possible to God.” But Jesus Christ said, “ with,” 
not “to,” and there is a wide difference between the two words. “To” would 
set forth the difference between man’s impotence and God’s power; “with” 
links the impotent man with the omnipotent God. The one finds and leaves 
the man in his helplessness; the other lifts him and unites him with God’s eter- 
nal strength. With men it is impossible, but with God, that is, to men with 
God, all things are possible. Instead of being a passage that emphasizes man’s 
limitation, it is a passage that preaches man’s practical omnipotence. 

When we speak of the omnipotence of God, we mean that all things are pos- 
sible with God that are consistent with Himself and consistent with the nature 
of that upon which He works. God can not deny Himself; God can not violate 
His own laws; the Judge of all the earth must do right. Neither can He 
change the essential quality of things; He can not make wrong right, and He 
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can not make twice two five; but all things that are consistent with God’s nature, 
and with the nature of that upon which He works are possible to God. 

So with man. All things become possible to him with God. That does not 
mean that he receives power that he can exercise according to every whim 
and fancy and caprice. It means all things are possible to him consistent with 
his nature and consistent with the will of God. When a man is linked with 
God, every resource and every kind of power that is at God’s command is laid 
under tribute to his need and waits upon his faith. With men these things are 
impossible, but not with God. To man with God all things are possible. Man 
plus God is, to all practical purposes of the divine will and requirements of 
the divine life, omnipotent as God Himself. This means that with God all 
that a man ought to be, he can be, and all that a man ought to do, he can do. 
Samuel Chadwick, in Northfield Echoes. 


II WILT THOU BE MADE WHOLE? 


The Reason for the Question. Jesus begins by asking a seemingly use- 
less question, “ Wilt thou be made whole?” What makes it seem useless is the 
fact that we attribute to the impotent man our own healthy condition. Jesus 
knows better. He sees him listless, apathetic, taking it as a matter of course 
that he is unfit to survive. He desires to awaken the dormant wish for some- 
thing better. Before all things, He would move the heart of the man. In the 
cure of human distress Jesus habitually asked the co-operation of the patient. 
Sometimes He appeals to the faith; here He appeals to the desire; in either 
case the principle is the same. And what is the reason of the principle? It is 
because Jesus wants the survival of the unfittest to be the transformation of 
the unfittest. He does not want unfitness itself to survive; that would be to 
Him the least desirable of all evolutions. The aim of Christianity is to have 
the deformed transformed. It is not simply to preserve the weak; it is to 
annihilate their weakness, to make them dominant forces in the kingdom of 
God. Accordingly, the first appeal of Jesus is to the secret of all human force 
—the will. “ Wilt thou be healed?” It is a declaration on the part of Jesus 
that in His system of salvation man is not to be passive. George Matheson, 
Studies in the Portrait of Christ. 


Moral Inability. Arise; take up thy bed and walk! “What? Walk with 
these shrivelled limbs that have not served me for thirty-eight years? Take up | 
my bed with these helpless arms that have lain so long numb and helpless beside | 


me! Does this man mock me?” 

Moral inability in consequence of sin is just as real as the impotency of that 
paralytic. The will is palsied. Mind, conscience, and heart are palsied. Now, 
are you going to wait and question, and deliberate, and argue, while the 
Master stands by, saying, “ Repent! believe! be baptized, and enter into life”? 
The power was given to the paralytic in the act of obedience. The power will 
be given to you in the same way. God works within you, and God helps those 
who help themselves straightway. David James Burrell, The Golden Passional. 

Spiritual Health. Wilt thou be made whole? There is a way where 
there is a will; and nowhere else so much as in religion. If you have a yearn- 
ing desire for something higher and nobler and better, this very desire is the 
call of God in your soul. It is the voice of Christ, saying to you “ Wilt thou be 
made whole? Wilt thou be set free from thy sins?” Henry Ward Beecher. 
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III BreruespAs or To-pAy 


Why our Bethesdas are Different. Let us praise God that we have no 
such Bethesdas in these days. You go to any of our hospitals and mark the 
cleanliness there. See the physician with his skill, and the nurses in their white 
aprons, with soft words, soft steps, and gentle touch: that is the Bethesda of 
Christendom to-day. O, there is an infinite gulf between Bethesda in Old 
Jerusalem and our hospitals! What makes it? Jesus has been walking in the 
porches all through the ages, and the hospital, which is peculiar to the charmed 
circle that we call “Christendom” is a fruit of the philanthropy of the historic 
Christ. He is the diving pattern of all the beneficence which distinguishes our 
modern civilization. David James Burrell. 

Evidences of the Change. More is being done to-day to prevent and 
mitigate human suffering, to shelter and protect the weak and helpless, to min- 
ister wisely to the sick and wounded in body and in mind, than ever before 
in the history of mankind. Part of the evidence of this lies in some of the facts 
in connection with the humanizing of the law, and in the extraordinary story 
of the work begun by John Howard, a hundred and thirty years ago, which has 
cleansed away so much of the shame of a cruel, filthy, and irrational prison- 
system. But there is evidence, also, of a more direct and positive sort, going 
beyond the removal of ancient evils and manifesting a spirit of creative kindness 
eager to find new ways of helping others. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century, says the best authority on statis- 
tics, charity has grown twice as fast as wealth in England, three times as fast 
in France. In the United States the amount of the larger gifts ($5,000 or 
more) rose from $29,000,000, in 1893, to $107,000,000, in 1901. The public and 
private charities of New York alone (excluding the money spent on buildings) 
are estimated at $50,000,000 a year. 

With all this increase of money comes an equal increase of care and thought 
in regard to the best way of using it for the real benefit of mankind. Reck- 
less almsgiving is recognized as an amiable but idiotic form of self-indulgence. 
The penny dropped into the beggar’s hat gives place to an inquiry into the 
beggar’s condition. This costs more, but it is worth more. Waste in money 
given is no more virtuous than waste in money earned. Schools of philanthropy 
are established to study and teach the economy of generosity. Asylums are 
investigated and supervised. Relief funds are intrusted to responsible com- 
mittees, who keep books and render accounts. Men and women are trying 
to take the head into partnership with the heart in beneficence. Henry van 
Dyke, Essays in Application, 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


The spirit of practical sympathy is a fruit of Christianity. C. M. Alford. 
I testify to what the good and strong have done for deprivation and infirmity. 
Helen Keller. 
Expect great things from God and attempt great things for God. Carey. 
Whoever thou art, whose need is great, 
In the name of Christ, the Compassionate 
And Merciful One, for thee I wait. Whittier. 
He must be blind indeed who sees not in this Physician the divine Healer; 
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in this Christ the Light of the World; the Restorer of what sin has blighted; 
the Joy in our world’s deep sorrow. Edersheim. 

Major General Gordon, who at all times, everywhere, gave his strength to 
the weak, his substance to the poor, his sympathy to the suffering, his heart to 
God. Inscription on General Gordon’s tomb. 

God doth justify the believing man, not for the worthiness of his faith, but for 
the worthiness of Him which is believed. Richard Hooker. 

Look inward through the depths of thine own soul, 
How is it with thee? Art thou sound and whole? James Russell Lowell. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
Because He anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor: 
He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 
And recovering of sight to the blind, 
To set at liberty them that are bruised, 
To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. Luke 4. 18, To. 
Wretched man that I am! Who shall deliver me out of the body of this 
death? J thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord. Rom. 7. 24, 25. 
I can do all things in Him that strengtheneth me. Phil. 4. 13. 
Jesus of Nazareth, how God anointed him with the Holy Spirit and with 
power; who went about doing good. Acts fo. 38. 
Ye ought to help the weak, and to remember the words of the Lord 
that he himself said, It is more blessed to give than to receive. Acts 20.2 
He giveth power to the faint; and to him that hath no might he increasctli 
strength. Isa. 40. 20. 


Jesus, 
5. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


How do I answer the question of Christ, “ Wouldest thou be made whole? »% 7 


Do I wish to be fitted for the highest life? Does my life show that I desire 4’ 
to be made whole? - 

“T do not want to possess a religion; I want a religion to possess me,” said 
Charles Kingsley. If this is my earnest wish, too, then I shall know what it is 
to be made whole. j 

When Christ’s commands come to me, bidding me rise and walk and catry 
out some needed task, do I obey at once, or do I say I can not, I have not the 
power, I must wait until I feel stronger? 

I will ask God’s help in what He seems to tell me are my duties, and I will 
have faith that I shall receive strength for them. I will find out what are the 
things I am failing to do because I have not the necessary will power, and with 
His strength I will resolutely try to do them. 

When I see any one who is in trouble, what is my first impulse? Christ saw 
in every trouble a call to help. 

He hath showed thee, O man, what is good.” Christ waited not for oppor- 
tunities, but sought them. We must not wait for some sufferer at the pool of 
Bethesda to call to us for aid, but we must seek him out and help him if we can. 
“What do we live for, if it is not to make life less difficult to each other?” 
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THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


The scene shifts from Galilee to Judea, and we find Jesus in Jerusalem in 
attendance at a national religious festival. As he was passing Bethesda, a pool 
of water fed by an intermittent spring near the sheep-gate, he stopped and 
looked with pity at a crowd of sick and crippled people there. In the covered 
porches facing the pool His eye rested on one who seemed the most wretched 
of all the sufferers, a man who had been helpless for thirty-eight years. Sud- 
denly He approached and asked him a strange question —‘ Wouldest thou be 
made whole?” “Would I?” replied he. “Of course I would; but I have 
been here a long, long time, hoping to be cured by the water in the pool there. 
It is only when the spring bubbles up that the water is curative; I can not 
walk a step myself, and I have no one to carry me to the pool; I have seen 
man after man go down before me, and here I lie, disappointed and hopeless, 
for it is every man for himself here”’ Then came a command from Jesus 
stranger than His question; “ Rise, take up thy bed and walk.” By the question 
Jesus had sought to arouse the interest and confidence of the man, to awaken 
his desire for a cure, for He can not heal him unless he wills to be healed, and 
his will is inert, perhaps dead; by His command He tested his faith, his readi- 
ness to obey. With the command to exert himself, He gave the power to make 
the exertion, and immediately the man took up his bed and walked. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Every Christian congregation is a pool of Bethesda. All that gather here 
are somehow lame and halt and blind and diseased, and those most of all lame 
or halt or blind or diseased who know it not. Lyman Abbott. 

2. The true Sabbath-day spirit. 

3. The survival of the unfittest. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Read the account of the feeding of the five thousand in Matt. 14, Mark 6, 
and Luke 9. 2.'What was the reason for the withdrawal to the other side 
of the Sea of Galilee? (Mark 6.21-31.) 3. What have you already learned 
about Philip? (Lesson III.) 4. See Matt. 20.2 for the purchasing power of a 
“penny” or shilling. 5. Last year in the story of Gideon how did you learn that 
barley loaves were valued? (Judges 7.13.) 6. What does Mark say about the 
way in which the crowd was seated? 7. Look up the references in the Subject- 
Index of your Bible to the giving of thanks before meals. 8. What other mirac- 
ulous supplies of food are mentioned in the Bible? Quails and manna, Ex. 
16. 11-18; Elijah fed by ravens, 1 Kings 17.26; by the widow, 1 Kings 
17.8-16; by an angel, 1 Kings 19. 4-8; the feeding of the four thousand, Mark 
8. 1-9; the great draught of fishes after the Resurrection of Jesus, John 21. 4-13. 
9. How had Jesus met the temptation to turn stones into bread for Himself 
in the wilderness? (Matt. 4.3-4.) If He would not satisfy His own hunger by 
a miracle, why did He that of the multitude? 10. What are the seven miracles 
recorded by John? (Chapters 2, 4,5, 6 (two), 9, 11.) 


Bo ae 


Lesson IX — MArcH 1 


JESUS FEEDS THE FIVE THOUSAND 
@olven Cert 


He shall feed his flock like 
a shepherd. Isaiah 40.11. 


LESSON TEXT John 6. 5-14 TIME March, A. D. 20 


5 When Jesus then lifted up his eyes, and saw a great company come unto 
him, he saith unto Philip, Whence shall we buy bread, that these may eat? 

6 And this he said to prove him: for he himself knew what he would do. 

7 Philip answered him, Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not sufficient 
for them, that every one of them may take a little. 

8 One of his disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, saith unto him, 

9 There is a lad here, which hath five barley loaves, and two small fishes: 
but what are they among so many? 

to And Jesus said, Make the men sit down. Now there was much grass in 
the place. So the men sat down, in number about five thousand. 

11 And Jesus took the loaves; and when he had given thanks, he distributed 
to the disciples, and the disciples to them that were set down; and likewise 
of the fishes as much as they would. 

12 When they were filled, he said unto his disciples, Gather up the fragments 
that remain, that nothing be lost. 

13 Therefore they gathered them together, and filled twelve baskets with the 
fragments of the five barley loaves, which remained over and above unto them 
that had eaten. 

14 Then those men, when they had seen the miracle that Jesus did, said, 
This is of a truth that prophet that should come into the world 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


5. R. V., Jesus therefore lifting up his eyes and seeing that a great multitude 
cometh unto him, saith unto Philip, Whence are we to buy bread that these 
may eat? 

6. This verse is parenthetical. 

7. Pennyworth. R. V., shillings’ worth. “The word in the Greek, dnvdpuoy, 
(Latin denarius) denotes a coin worth about eight pence half-penny, or nearly 
seventeen cents.” R. V. note. Two hundred pennyworth, therefore, is about 
thirty-four dollars’ worth. Every one of them. R. V., every one. 

9. Witch, R. V., who. Small fishes. R. V., fishes. They. R. V., these. 
Compare Mark 6. 38. 

10. And Jesus. R. V., Jesus. The men. R. V., the people. Sit down. The 
Greek verb means recline. See Mark 6.39, 40. Much grass. It was April, the 
time of the passover, verse 4. Five thousand. From Matthew 14.21 we learn 
that there were five thousand men besides the women and children. 

tr. And Jesus. R. V., Jesus therefore. When he had given thanks. R. V., 
having given thanks. He distributed to the disciples, and the disciples to them 
that were set down. R. V., he distributed to them that were set down. And 
likewise. R. V., likewise also. 
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12. When. R. V., And when. Said. R. V., saith. Fragments that remain. 
R. V., broken pieces which remain over. 

13. Therefore they gathered them together. R. V., So they gathered them 
up. The fragments of. R. V., the broken pieces from. The five barley loaves. 
The scantiness of the store is agaitr told to emphasize the greatness of the 
miracle. Over and above. R. V., over. 

14. R. V., When therefore the people saw the sign which he did, they said, 
This is of a truth the prophet that cometh into the world. See Deut. 18. 15. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


9. But what are these among so many? Good men at a crisis which is at 
once a desperate situation and a high opportunity, sometimes say: “There is 
a lad here who hath five barley loaves and two fishes; but— ;” “but” —the 
whole emphasis is on that. “But!” O how many precious enterprises have 
been suddenly and basely concluded in mid-course by a faithless “ but,’ “But 
what are these among so many?” Here is the blindness of arithmetical views 
of the forces and facts of religion. The moral necessity, however, will al- 
ways outweigh statistics. What is the moral necessity? See it, as it springs 
forth in Jesus’ life. In that eventide, on the shores of Gennesaret, with a 
hungry crowd of people who surged against Him at this highest moment of 
His popular activity, the disciples saw nothing else to do but to dismiss them. 
But the moral necessity, as yet unspoken, could not be dismissed. It was 
tugging at Jesus’ heart. And soon there was manifested a sublime quality 
of the Christ and His religion. No figures of addition and subtraction dis- 
mayed Him. He would meet the crisis by spiritual multiplication. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus, Paths to Power. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


5. A great multitude. It was the passover season (verse 4), and they were 
on their way to Jerusalem. The crowd (people from the neighboring cities, * 
verse 2) who followed Jesus by land around the Sea of Galilee had no doubt 
informed these pilgrims where Jesus was. The great concourse of people who 
annually make a pilgrimage to Mecca now has reminded travelers of what 
these religious pilgrimages to Jerusalem must have been. 

7. Two hundred shillings’ worth of bread. The denarius, which is trans- 
lated penny or shilling, was the day’s wages of a laborer at that time (Matt. 
20.2). Mrs, Ghosn-el-Howie says that in some parts of Palestine it is still a 
laborer’s hire, although in most places two to four times as much is paid. 

9. Barley loaves and fishes. The Arabs to-day have the same “ circles of 
bread,” thin, flat loaves, round or oval in shape, which are always broken, 
never cut. Barley bread is still the chief food of the poorest people of Pales- 
tine, wheat bread being only for the rich. ‘‘ Pliny and some of the Jewish 
writers describe barley as food fit for beasts,” says Marvin R. Vincent, “ Sue- 
tonius speaks of a turgid rhetorician as a barley orator, inflated like barley in 
water; and Livy relates how cohorts which had lost their standards were or- 
dered barley for food.” 

The fish were not fresh fish, but were dried. The Greek word may be used 
for anything eaten with bread as a relish. “When the fellahin are on a journey 
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or out at work in the fields, they content 
themselves with dry bread eaten with a few 
figs, raisins, or such like, to give flavour to 
this otherwise tasteless fare,” says Mr. Wil- 
son. “The two little fishes which the lad, , 
probably a shepherd-boy, had were two of 
the tiny, dried fish, plentiful then as to-day, 
and cheap enough for one even as poor as 
he to afford.” 

11. Having given thanks. It was the ee vor 
custom of the Jews to give thanks at 
the beginning of a meal. The words usually spoken were; “Blessed be thou, 
O Lord, our God, the King of the world, who produced bread out of the 
earth.” 

13. Baskets. The baskets now used in the East resemble very much those 
which are represented on the monuments of Egypt. They are often like our 
own in shape, material and workmanship. The baskets here referred to were 
probably the ordinary traveling baskets which the Jews took with them on a 
journey. They carried their provisions in them so that they might not be 
polluted by eating the food of the Gentiles; and it is also said that they scme- 
times carried hay in them, on which they slept at night. Thus they kept aloof 
from the Gentiles in food and lodging. This will account for the contemptu- 
ows description which Juvenal gives of the Jews, when he represents that 
their household goods consisted of a basket and hay. Freeman, Handbook. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


During the year that has intervened between our last lesson and this, Jesus 
has been in Galilee. To escape the multitudes who followed Him, Jesus one 
day crossed the Sea of Galilee to the uninhabited region on the northeastern 
shore of that lake. Here occurred the miracle of the loaves and fishes. The 


nearest town was Bethsaida Julias. 
THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The prevailing unbelief of the Jews at Jerusalem became deadly hatred. 
Because it was the Sabbath day, they told the man who had been healed at the 
pool of Bethesda that it was not lawful for him to carry his bed, and he ex- 
cused himself by saying that he was but obeying the word of the One who 
had cured him. “Who was he?” they questioned. The man could not tell 
then, but afterwards he saw and spoke with Jesus in the temple and then in- 
formed the Jews. They ignored the miracle, but persecuted Jesus for break- 
ing their Sabbath laws. Jesus justified Himself: “My Father worketh hith- 
erto, and I work.” The Jews sought the more to kill Him, for now not only 
had He broken the Sabbath, but had called God His Father and made Him- 
self equal with God. Jesus explained to them that sonship meant doing as His 
Father does, granting the gift of life to men, and judging them according to 
their use of that gift; for He is the source of life. There were four witnesses 
to His Sonship: that of John the Baptist, of His own works, of the word of God 
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in the conscience, and of the Scriptures. Yet after all these witnesses He was 
rejected by them because they would not believe in Him. 

We must bear in mind that between chapter 5 and chapter 6 of John the 
greater part of the events of His Galilean ministry occurred as narrated in 
Matt. 12. 1-14.12; Mark 2. 23-6. 29; Luke 6. 1-9. 7. : 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Our last two lessons have been about miracles, 
and to-day we study a third miracle. What was the miracle Jesus did for 
the nobleman? For the man at the pool of Bethesda? What is the miracle 
in our lesson to-day? What is a miracle? The word comes from a Latin 
verb which means to wonder. A miracle is always wonderful, full of wonder, 
but it is far more than this. You know that a few grains of wheat planted 
in the earth will grow and produce enough wheat to make bread for five 
thousand people; this is very wonderful, we can not understand how it takes 
place, but we do not call it a miracle. It occurs every day; it is one of the 
laws of Nature, we say, that seeds put into the earth shall produce roots and 
stalks and leaves and fruit. The laws of Nature are laws of God which are 
always in operation. When Jesus broke five loaves of bread into enough pieces 
to feed five thousand people He performed a miracle. One little, flat loaf of 
bread such as they make in Palestine would hardly be enough for one hungry 
man; and five loaves could not naturally feed five thousand men. This miracle 
differs from the wonderful growth of wheat in being brought about, not ac- 
cording to the laws of God which are so common that we call them natural, 
but by His special will for this special time and place and people. It was 
God’s will because it was Christ’s will. A miracle is always something won- 
derful, and it is always brought about by God’s special will for a special pur- 
pose. It always proves that God is working through the one who does a miracle. 

For Older Pupils. The miracle of feeding the five thousand is the 
only miracle which is recorded by all four Evangelists. The Synoptic 
writers give the occasion for the withdrawal to the coast of Bethsaida on 
the other side of the sea, which John omits. The news of the death of John 
the Baptist had saddened the hearts of all, and the disciples had but lately 
returned, weary and worn, from their first tour on which Christ had sent 
them. They were all in need of rest and quiet communion one with another, 
and yet the people crowded around them so that “they had no leisure so 
much as to eat.” Very tenderly Jesus said to His disciples, “Come ye your- 
selves apart into a desert place and rest awhile.” They reached the desert 
place, but they found not the quiet and rest they longed for, for the people ob- 
served the direction in which the beats were going and followed on foot around 
the head of the lake. Whether the disciples rebelled at this intrusion we know 
not, but when Jesus beheld them we are told that “He had compassion on 
them, because they were as sheep not haying a shepherd, and He began to teach 
them many things.” 

Again and again in the Gospel records we see how Jesus’ plans were in- 
terrupted, but we never find Him disturbed thereby. Is a Christian character 
more severely tested by some great trouble, or by the many little interruptions 
and annoyances of daily life? Is it possible readily to sacrifice half a day’s 
time in some good cause one day, and the next to become very irritable over 
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an unexpected interruption that consumes half an hour’s time? A German 
writer’s time was full to overflowing, when a needy visitor called and delayed 
his work of pressing importance. From that loss of his time, however, he 
gained many things, he tells us; a little more patiefce, a little more willing- 
ness to wait for what he wanted himself, a stronger belief in the value of 
self-giving, a ftiller faith that God could use his time better than he could, and 
a fresh proof that there is more peace in self-denial than in selfishness. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Tse MrirActes or Jesus 


The Signs in the Gospel of John. The word sign occurs seventeen 
times in John’s Gospel for miracle. In the thittieth and thirty-first verses of 
the twentieth chapter, John says: “ Many other signs did Jesus in the presence 
of the disciples, which are not written in this book: but these are written that 
ye may bélievé that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye 
may have lifé in His name.” The signs which John selects to prove that 
Jestis is the Christ are seven in number: the changing of water into wine, the 
healing of the nobleman’s son, the Healing of the nian at the pool of Bethesda, 
the feéding of the five thousand, the walking or the séa, the giving of sight 
to the man born blind, and the raising of Lazarus ftom the dead. If John had 
Siven his definition of a “sigh” it must have read something like this: “A 
sign is an exttaordinary event brought about by Jesus for the purpose of 
proving that He is commissioned by God, that He is the Messiah.” 

Another térm used by John fot miracles is works. The term is significant 
of his thought, “ As though the wonderful were only the natural form of work- 
ing for Hitti who is dwelt in by all the fulness of God; He must, out of the 
tiecessity Of His higher Being, bring forth these works greater than man’s.” 

Because Expressive of His Mercy, His Miracles prove His Messiahship. 
Just because the primary purpose of the miracles was to give-expression to 
God’s tietcy and not to prove His Messiahship, on this very account they can 
be appealed to as evidence that Jesus was the Messiah: Thé poet writes be- 
cause he is a poét, and not for the purpose of convincing the world that he 
is a poet. And yet his writing does convince the wofld that he is a poet. The 
béfévolent man acts precisély as Christ did when He laid His finger on the lips 
of the healed person and charged him to make no mention of His kindness; 
atid therefore all who do come to the knowledge of it recognize Him as a 
chatitable pétsom. Actions done for the purpose of establishing a character 
for coufage or cotipassion are much more likely to establish 4 chatacter for 
vanity and love of display. And it is just because the primary intetition of 
Jesus’ miracles was, not to establish a character for this or that; but directly 
to help néedy persons and so give utterance to God’s love; that they do con- 
viiitingly prove Him to be the true King of the new kingdom. Accordingly 
Jesus does not scriiple on occasion to appeal to His miracles: “For the 
‘works which thé Father hath given Me to accomplish, the works that 
I do, bear witness of Me that the Father hath sent Me;” “Though ye be- 
lievé not Me, believe the works!” Marcus Dods, in The Biblical World. 
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II Wuar Gop CAN DO THROUGH US 


Power from on High. Now, whenever God calls a man to a special 
work He empowers him for that work. God never will send you to warfare 
at your own charges. I suppose if Dr. Barnardo had seen in a vision five 
thousand boys and girls depending upon him for bread and butter, for gar- 
ments and training, he would have said, “Lord, it isn’t possible. I am a 
medical student; I have no means; I have few friends; I can not. Send by 
the hand of him by whom Thou wilt send, but I can not.” Nevertheless when 
God called him to that work, for that work God empowered him. If ever there 
was a man that might rightly have made an excuse to get away from the 
divine call, I think it is Moses. I think Moses might have made an almost 
unanswerable argument—I mean from the human standpoint —to God’s call. 
When God said to him, “Go down and thou shalt deliver My people,” Moses 
might have said this: “O Lord, do you know how long I have been in the 
wilderness here? Forty years. And do you know why I am here? Because 
forty years ago I tried to deliver one Israelite from one Egyptian, and I have 
stayed here forty years on account of it, and now you tell me to go down 
there and fetch two million of them out. It is an impossibility.” A good 
argument. A good deal better argument, my brother, than you probably 
have for your call to duty. But you remember what God said, “Lo, I am with 
thee.” God wasn’t with Moses when he struck that Egyptian dead forty 
years before that. Moses then ran in his own strength and made bare his own 
arm, but now God says: “ Now my time has come. Lo, I am with you, and 
this shall be a sign. On this mountain,” that was beetling over Moses’ head 
at the time, “at the foot of this mountain with all Israel you shall worship Me.” 
God and Moses are more than Pharaoh and all his hosts: God and Moses are 
omnipotent because God is omnipotent and dwells in Moses and empowers him. 
And so it will be with every one of God’s children. According to the call that 
God gives you for service, so He will give you power for your service. A. F. 
Schauffler, in Northfield Echoes. 

Examples of Power. Consider the mighty works that God has wrought 
through the hands of man. Think of the great influence of thousands of Sun- 
day-schools scattered over the world. How did that begin? In the efforts 
of poor printer Robert Raikes to teach the ragged children of Gloucester. 
Think of the beautiful charity which carries vast multitudes of little ones 
every summer out of the crowded city into the fresh air of the country. How 
did that begin? In the attempts of a country minister to bring a score of poor 
children to spend a few days in the farm-houses of his scanty parish. What 
can we do? Nothing. What can God do with us? Anything: whatsoever He 
will. Henry van Dyke. 

A Parable. I pluck an acorn from the greensward, and hold it to my 
ear; and this is what it says to me: “ By and by the birds will come and nest 
in me. By and by I shall furnish shade for the cattle. By and by I shall pro- 
vide warmth for the home in the pleasant fire. By and by I shall be shelter 
from storm to those who have gone under the roof. By and by I shall be the 
strong ribs of the great vessel, and the tempest will beat against me in vain, 
while I carry men across the Atlantic.” “O foolish little acorn, wilt thou be 
all this?” I ask, and the acorn answers, “ Yes, God and I.” Lyman Abbott. 
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Quarter arch 1 


III Berrnc Proven 


The Proving of Philip. Jesus asked Philip, “Whence are we to buy 
bread that these may eat?” and John explains that Jesus asked this question 
merely to prove Philip. How did the question prove him? Have you ever 
been asked a question which showed your ignorance, an ignorance of which 
you were not aware? Has a question ever brought to your mind a duty which 
you had not seen before, and by your failure afterwards to fulfil that duty 
have you been proved to yourself to be less of a Christian than you thought? 
Philip had now been with Jesus for some time. Perhaps he was with Him 
at Cana when He turned the water into wine for the wedding guests. Had he 
seen in this miracle only His Master’s power to do this one thing, and failed 
to grasp the thought that He could meet every need? Or does He think that 
Jesus will work a miracle only for an important occasion? Has he sympathy 
himself for the hungry multitude, or does he see in them only a lowly rabble 
unworthy of Jesus’ love and sympathy and care? Both his knowledge and 
his heart were tested, and proved at fault. He calmly calculated the amount 
of money it would take to buy bread for so many, and said they could not be 
fed. 

We are Proved for our Good. James Russell Lowell said once that he 
thought he could be almost a perfect Christian if he were always a visitor in 
the home of some hospitable friend. “I can show a great deal of self-denial,” 
he says, “ when the best of everything is urged upon me with kindly importunity. 
It is not very hard to turn the other cheek for a kiss.” Our poet did not mean 
that he would in reality be almost a perfect Christian under such conditions, 
but only that he would seem to be one when nothing occurred to try his 
temper or prove his spirit. It is not when the ship stands on the stocks that 
you know how strong or how weak it may be; it is when it has been launched 
and tried by wind and wave, when it has been put to the test. Fortunately 
for us all, we are members of families, not honored guests all our lives, 
and the friction that comes from every-day life with others, whether in our 
home or school or place of business or in society, is a means of developing 
our strength of character. Robert Browning rightly interprets all life as 

“Just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on, to educe the man.” 
It is a very commonplace remark that this life is but a training for the never- 
ending life to which we are going, but if we always kept this fact in mind we 
would not so often fail to profit from the events which try our soul’s strength, 
and some sides of our character which are the weakest would now be the 
strongest. Every trial borne makes us stronger for the next one that comes to 
prove us, every temptation met makes us the readier to withstand the next 
one. Again the poet Browning is our teacher: — 
“Was the trial sore? 

Temptation sharp? Thank God a second time ! 

Why comes temptation but for man to meet 

And master, and make crouch beneath his feet, 

And so be pedestaled in triumph?” 

A Purpose of God in Everything. I was a poor boy and a cripple. One 
day, standing on a ball field, IT was watching the other boys with bitterness 
and envy. They were strong, healthy, well-clothed, and well-fed. Some of the 
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mothers of the players sat in carriages, waiting to see the game, intending to 
drive their sons home when it was over. I looked at them with an angry scowl, 
sick at heart. A young man standing beside me, and seeing, na doubt, the 
discontent in my face, touched my arm. 

“Say, bub! You wish you were in the place of those boys, eh?” he said. 

“Yes, I do!” I broke out. “Why should they have everything, and I noth- 
ing?” 

He nodded gravely. “I reckon God gave them money and education and 
health to help them to be of some account in the world. Did it never strike 
you that He gave you your lame leg for the same reason—to make a man of 
your” 

I did not answer and he turned away. I never saw him again. But I 
couldn’t. get his words out of mind. My crippled leg—God’s gift? To teach 
me patience and strength? ; 

I did not believe it. But I was a thoughtful boy, taught to reverence God, 
and the more I thought of it the more it seemed to me the stranger had told 
the truth. I did believe that God pitied me—and at last came to feel that it 
would please Him if I rose above my deformity, and by it was made more 
manly and true. It worked on my temper, my thoughts, and at last upon my 
actions. Gradually it influenced my whole life. Whatever came to me, I looked 
upon as God’s gift for some especial purpose. If it were a difficulty he gave 
it for me to struggle with, to strengthen my mind and faith; if it were a help- 
less invalid cast on me for support, or even a beggar, I thought,— God has 
given me another chance to do His work. 

The idea has sweetened and helped all of my life. I wish I could find the 
man who gave me this password which has lifted my life to a higher plane, 
and has led me constantly to the Source of all good. Youth’s Companion. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


The tests of life are to make, not break us. Malihie D. Babcock. 
The question is not, What can you do? but, What can you and God together 
do? Lyman Abbott. 
Christ never indulged in emotions which did not lead to work. Maclaren. 
It is almost as presumptuous to think you can do nothing as to think you 
can do everything. Phillips Brooks. 
Yield thy poor best and ask not how or why, 
Lest one day seeing all about thee spread, 
A mighty crowd and marvelously fed, 
Thy heart break out into a bitter cry: 
“T might have furnished, I, yea, even I, 
The two small fishes and the barley bread.” Frederick Langbridge. 
Behind the snowy loaf is the mill-wheel; behind the mill-wheel is the wheat- 


field; on the wheat-field rests the sunlight; above the sun is God. James 
Russell Lowell. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 
So then neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that watereth; but 


God that giveth the increase. We are God's fellow-workers. 1 Cor. 3.7, 9. 
938 
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And imy God shall supply every teed of yours according to his riches in 
glory in Christ Jesus. Phil. 4. ro. 
., Not that we ate sufficient of ourselves, to account anything as from our- 
selves; but our sufficiency is from God. 2 Cor. 3. 5. 
For thou, O God, hast proved us; 
Thou hast tried us, as silver is tried. Psa. 66. 10: 
Give us this day otir daily bread. Matt. 6.11. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


Philip’s faith in his Lord’s power was tested. How would I stand such a 
test? 

Christ was “ moved with compassion ” for this mtiltitude of people, but He was 
not contetit to stop with this. We never read of His bein® sotty for arly ore 
without also helping that one. There is danger that we thay take credit to 
dlirselves for otit compassionate feelings, but make no effort to brig relief to 
those whom We commiserate. An emotion indulged in which does not lead 
to action not only fails to aid the object of that emotiot, but weakens our owti 
wills as well. Our spiritual life is at a low ebb if we feel no responsibility 
ourselves for the sufferings of others. 

Thé more we slate otir spiritual blessings with others the gteater they be- 
come. 

This miracle shows the lirhitless patience and love of Jesus, and His care for 
human wants, and is symbolical of His eagethess to satisfy mien’s deeper 
spiritual natures. 

It is one thing to ask God to help us in ot plans; it is quite another thing 
to ask God how we can be helpers in His plans. Every man is glad to have 
God’s Help; oily now dnd then is 4 man found whose first thought is how he 
can help God. What is your chief desire in your iiothing prayer for the day? 
Your horiest answer to that question tay reveal to you your spitit and purpose 
in life. H. Clay Trumbull. 

When Luther was passing a field of growing wheat he fell on his ktiees and 
‘prayed: “It is nothing but a miracle, O Lord, that thou bringest wheat forth 
out Of the earth. Dear Father, help us, Thy children, to receive with gratitide 
our daily bread.” I will no longer accept God’s gifts ungratefully because 
they are so common. 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


It oir last lesson Jestis was in Jerusalem, but early a year has been spenit 
in Galilee sirice then. At the passover season He and His disciples were 
greatly in need of rest, and they crossed by boat to the other side of the Sea 
of Galilee to escape the people. They ascended a thountain there and were 
quietly talking when they saw a great multitude comitig toward them. The 
people had watched the course that the boats took and had followed on fost 
around the Head of the lake, atid theit numbets had been increased by pilgriins 
who wete on their way to Jerusalem. At once Jesiis thought of their hunget 
in this desert place, and turned to ptactical, thatter-of-fact Philip with the 
qtiestion where they could buy food for them. He asked this, not because He 
Himself did not know what He woiild do, John explains, btit becatise THe wotild 
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prove Philip. Perhaps He wished to impress Philip with the ludicrous in- 
sufficiency of their own supplies, or would cause him to see His own lack of 
sympathy with the needs of the multitude in contrast with His Master’s thought 
for them, or it may be that He was testing Philip’s faith in that Master. Philip 
answered that it would take two hundred shillings’ worth of bread to provide 
even a little for each one. In order to combine the accounts in all the Gos- 
pels, it is supposed that Jesus put this question to Philip in the morning, as the 
crowd approached, and then, after Jesus had taught them all day, Andrew 
came to Him at evening and told Him that there was a lad there who had 
five barley loaves and two fishes; “ But what are these among so many!” he 
exclaimed. “Make the people sit down,’ commanded Jesus. Wondering much, 
the disciples obeyed, and the five thousand expectant men, besides the women 
and children, sat down in orderly groups; in “garden plats,” Mark tells us, 
as the word he uses literally means, for seated cross-legged in their bright 
colored garments they appeared like so many brilliant flower-beds. After of- 
fering thanks to God, Jesus broke the loaves and fishes into portions and dis- 
tributed them through the disciples to the people. After all had eaten, He bade 
the disciples gather up the broken portions that remained, and they filled 
twelve baskets, far more in quantity than the original five loaves. No won- 
der the people were greatly impressed. Was not this the prophet that they 
had been looking for? In their excitement they would take Him by force to 
make Him their King, but the temptation to become a temporal King He had 
met and conquered in His own wilderness experience, and perceiving their 
thoughts He escaped from them. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The two principles involved in the miracle. The first is the principle 
of continuity, that what is to be must come to be by an enlargement, a develop- 
ment, a change and growth of old things; and the second is the principle of 
economy, that nothing, however little or poor, is to be wasted. Phillips Brooks. 

2. The educational methods of the Great Teacher. 

3. While the spiritual needs of men are the chief needs that must be met by 
the Church, the satisfaction of their physical needs should not be left to the 
practical sympathy of those outside the Church. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. When was the discourse of Jesus in the next lesson delivered? (John 6. 59.) 
2. What resemblance can you see between this discourse and Jesus’ words to 
the woman of Samaria? 3. With verse 34 compare John 4.15. 4. Copy all 
the verses in the sixth chapter of John in which Jesus refers to Himself as 
the Bread of Life. 5. Tell the story of the giving of the manna in the wilder- 
ness, one of last year’s lessons. (Ex. 16.) 6. Look up the texts in which 
Jesus is proclaimed the light of the world. See the Subject-Index of your 
Bible. 7. Where in John is Jesus called the Bread of Life? (6.35); the Light 
of the World? (8.12); the Door of the Fold? (10.7, 9); the Good Shepherd ? 
(10.11, 14); the Resurrection and the Life? (11.25.); the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life? (14.6); the True Vine? (15.1, 5). 8 Which one of the Beati- 
tudes does this lesson recall? Which one of Jesus’ temptations? 
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JESUS THE BREAD OF LIFE 


John 6. 26-37. (Read John 6.22-51.) Commit vv. 32, 33. 
@olden Cert 


Jesus said unto them, I am 
the bread of life. John 6.35. 


LESSON TEXT John 6. 26-37 TIME April, A. D. 29 


26 Jesus answered them and said, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ye seek me, 
not because ye saw the miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves, and 
were filled. 

27 Labour not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat which en- 
dureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of man shall give unto you: for 
him hath God the Father sealed. 

28 Then said they unto him, What shall we do, that we might work the 
works of God? 

29 Jesus answered and said unto them, This is the work of God, that ye 
believe on him whom he hath sent. 

30 They said therefore unto him, What sign shewest thou then, that we 
may see, and believe thee? what dost thou work? 

31 Our fathers did eat manna in the desert; as it is written, He gave them 
bread from heaven to eat. 

32 Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Moses gave 
you not that bread from heaven; but my Father giveth you the true bread from 
heaven. 

33 For the bread of God is he which cometh down from heaven, and giveth 
life unto the world. 

34 Then said they unto him, Lord, evermore give us this bread. 

35 And Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life: he that cometh to me 
shall never hunger; and he that believeth on me shall never thirst. 

36 But I said unto you, That ye also have seen me, and believe not. 

37 All that the Father giveth me shall come to me; and him that cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast out. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


26. Jesus answered them. He answered not their question in verse 25, but 
referred to their desire to find Him (verse 24) which prompted the question. 
The miracles. R. V., signs. The “signs” were miraculous proofs of His divine 
mission; they had seen them only as marvels, had not recognized their spir- 
itual meaning. Did eat. R. V., ate. They followed Him for the sake of the 
temporal blessings which His marvelous power seemed to promise them. 

27. Labor. R. V., work. It is the same verb as in verses 28 and 30. Com- 
pare Matt. 6.28, 31. Meat. R. V., food. The command does not mean that 
they should not provide for their bodily needs, but that they should not be 
so occupied with this that they failed to provide for their more important 
spiritual needs. But for that meat which endureth unto everlasting life. R. V., 
but for the food which abideth unto eternal life. The satisfaction of their true 
need is lasting. For Him hath God the Father sealed. R. V., for him the 
Father, even God, hath sealed. Scaled. Attested. See 3.33. “By giving the 
Son the miracle of the previous day and other signs to do, the Father has 
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ealed or authenticated Him as the Giver of that which nourishes life everlast- 
ing.” Dods. 

28. Then. R. V., therefore. What shall we do that we might work. R. V., 
what must we do, that we may work. The works of God. The works pleasing 
to God. They think of certain definite works which are the condition of receiv- 
ing “food which abideth.” 

29. There is only one work which God requires; it is the principle underly- 
ing all rightful works, namely, belief in Him whom God has sent. “This is the 
Christian answer to a Jewish question.” 

30. What sign shewest thou. R. V., what, then, doest thou for a sign. Then. 
Since He claimed to be the One whom God had sent. What dost thou work? 
R. V., what workest thou? 

31. Our fathers did eat manna in the desert. R. V., our fathers ate the 
manna in the wilderness. From heaven. R. V., out of heaven. The rabbis 
said, “Like the first redeemer (Moses) will be the last redeemer (Messiah ) ; 
the first made manna descend, so the second shall make manna descend as 
it is written,” Psa. 72.16; 7824; Ex. 16.4. In their thought the Messiah 
must prove His claim by exceeding Moses in power; Moses gave bread day 
after day from Heaven for forty years; Jesus gave them bread but one day, and 
it had not come fram Heaven. 

32. Then Jesus said. R. V., Jesus therefore said. Moses gave you not that 
bread from heaven. R. V., It was not Moses that gave you the bread out 
of heaven. It was not Moses, but the Father, who gave the manna; the manna 
was out of Heaven, but it was not the true bread out of Heaven; you have not 
that manna to-day, but the true bread may now be yours. 

33. He which cometh down from heaven. R. V., that which cometh down out 
of heaven. See 3.13. Unto the world. Not to “the fathers” alone, verse 31. 

34. Then said they. R. V., They said therefore. Compare the similar figur- 
ative words of Jesus to the Samaritan woman and her request, John 4. 15. 

35. And Jesus. R. V., Jesus. I am the bread of life. See verses 48, 51, 58. 
Coming to Jesus and believing on Jesus are synonymous terms. “If there is 
a difference, the coming probably refers to faith on its active, the believing on 
its passive side; while the satisfaction of the hunger relates to strength of will, 
and the relief of the thirst to peace of heart.” New Century Bible. 

36. I said. This may be a reference to verse 26, or to some unrecorded say- 
ing. Believe not. R. V., yet believe not. 

37- That. R. V., that which. All that which the Father giveth me. “Was 
it not natural for Jesus at this hour to fall back on the eternal purpose of His 
Father as that which, notwithstanding all the disappointment and unbelief He 
was experiencing, should be carried out? His mission was divinely ordained; 
and it lay not in man’s unbelief or opposition or indifference to thwart its 
success.” Reith. Him that cometh. “The giving, God’s act; the coming, 


a 


man’s.” Reith. 
SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


29. That ye believe on him whom he hath sent. On Him, not on a set of 
propositions embodied in creeds, or articles, or confessions. If the faith were 
to be put in these you might master them and put them aside just as the 
school-boy when he kas mastered the rules of arithmetic or grammar. When 
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they are learnt they are done with, But it is not so with faith in persons; that 
must be kept alive by thought of them, by communion with them, by affection 
going out to them. Let these be neglected and the faith dies down or becomes 
inoperative over the heart and life. And it is thus with Jesus Christ. We can 
not master a series of propositions about Him and pitt them aside. "We can not 
make an analysis of His character and feel that all is done. This is the work 
of God—the work He lays upon tis —that we believe on Him whom He hath 
sent. Garrett Horder. 

36. Ye also have seen me, and believe not. There may be a seeing of Jesus 
which does not result in believing. Jesus had shown sufficient proofs to these 
Galileans that He was come from the Father to save them. But they desired 
a King to fight for them, not a Saviour to save them from their sins. They 
desired temporal mercies; they cared less for spiritual. Hence they saw Jesus; 
but their eyes were blinded by earthly possessions and they did hot believe; 
they did not desire to believe. Their case is not singular. We see in Jesus 
what faith and spiritual sympathy enable us to seé, and no mote. Jesiis assured 
them that the sign asked for had been given; Himself the object and the 
evidence of both; the Father’s seal on Him being His own powet arid guarantee 
to satisfy their spiritual needs. But they did not care for such a sigh. They 
wanted, as men want still, something over atid above Jesus as a proof of His 
divine mission and claims; they wanted, besides, the promise of good here, and 
the spiritual world might be left out of account. George Reith. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


27. Sealed. Some see in this expression an allusion to the ctstorti which 
bakers had of stamping their bread with their name; according to others, it 
refers to the seal which a master might give his steward when authorizing him 
to provide a feast. New Century Bible. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


In the evening the disciples started alorie for Capernaum in their boat. The 
wind blew fiercely. When they had gone more than half the distance across 
the lake they saw Jesus walking toward them on the sea. They were afraid 
until He said to them, “It is I; be not afraid.” The astonished disciples re- 
ceived Him in their boat, and ere long they reached their destination. Jesus 
gave His discourse about the Bread of Life in the sytiagogue at Capernaum. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Do you like to read the continued stories in the 
Youth’s Companion or some other paper? Are you always eager to know how 
the story will end? To-day we have thé ending of last Sunday’s story, and it 
is far more full of interest than is the ending of any story you ever read. 
Let us quickly review the story as we studied it a week ago. What was the 
great lesson which we learned from it? What was the lesson which the people 
themselves learned? They saw in it only Jesus’ power to satisfy their hunger, 
When they found Jesus, what question did they ask Him? What was Jesus’ an- 
swer? When had Jesus said to tWo of His disciples, “ What seek ye? (Lés- 
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son III.) These disciples, Andrew and John, were seeking Jesus for spiritual 
food. Do you know what is meant by “spiritual food?” In the East it is very 
common to speak of eating or drinking any good thing in the sense of enjoying it. 
Just as meat and vegetables are food that strengthens our bodies, so we say that 
the words of Jesus are food that strengthens our spirits. Jesus had wished the 
people to see in the barley loaves and fishes that He gave them a sign that He 
was able to give them spiritual food as well, but thcy had failed to see this. 

For Older Pupils. At Jerusalem Jesus was rejected; the people refused 
to come to Him as the Messiah; and in chapter 5 John gives Jesus’ words tell- 
ing them that their duty toward God was summed up in believing on Him as 
the One sent from God. In Galilee they came to Him in great multitudes; 
but they came with mistaken ideas of what the Father had sent Him to do, 
and they sought from Him temporal rather than spiritual life; in chapter 6 
John gives Jesus’ words telling them the nature of the life He would give, life 
eternal. The special verses chosen for to-day’s study present the spiritual appli- 
cation of the great miracle studied last week. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I CupsoarpD Love 


What it meant to Christ. Christ’s second temptation which came from 
the people was keener than His first from the devil. He had found the people 
in the desert and had fed them. He had had compassion upon them, for they 
had been with Him a long time and they had nothing to eat; and He had 
fed them— fed them apparently with nothing to feed them with, fed them till 
they were satisfied and basket- 
fuls were left over. It was a 
great risk He ran. And He 
need not have run the risk. 
He could have sent them 
away, and they could have 
gone into the villages and got 
food for themselves. He 
knew the risk He ran. He 
knew that they would misun- 
derstand it and would tempt 
Him. They tempted Him at 
once. They came and of- 
fered themselves to Him. 
They offered to follow Him 
whithersoever He went. Well, 
He had come to win them. 
He had come to seek and to 
save the lost—just such as 
they were. And it was a 
keener temptation than the 
devil’s. For they offered them- 
selves in love. But their love 


Jesus multiplying. the: ae : ae srauidhig in was only cupboard love. “Ye 
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seek me because ye did eat of the loaves and were filled.” Jesus has often been 
offered cupboard love. Men seek Him because they have eaten of the loaves, or 
because they hope to eat. May not the love for the loaves turn into love for the 
Giver of them? “A bruised reed shall He not break, and the smoking flax shall 
He not quench.” But cupboard love is not love, for the best of it is selfishness, 
and where self is there love is not. “If any man will come after Me let him deny 
himself.” It was a real temptation, because He had come to seek and to save that 
which was lost. And when the lost were coming to Him in crowds, hoping to be 
fed, hoping to be clothed, hoping to be done with toil and pain and be at rest, 
He had to send them away with an offer of rest for their souls. He looked 
upon them and loved them as they went away sorrowful. And He knew that 
the time was not far off when He must go up to Jerusalem. The Expository 
Times. 

Wrong Motives may prove Right Starting-points. There may be much 
that is false and mixed in the considerations which cause men to crowd about 
Christ. “For Jesus’ sake only” is to live the saintly life out of love, grati- 
tude, enthusiasm; to feel that in Christ’s life is the highest model, in His love 
the strongest motive, in His work the grandest calling; to live to Him in the 
spirit of trust, love, and sacrifice, asking for nothing beyond. But many at- 
tachments are imperfect. Numbers swell the congregations of Christendom 
who are not there out of pure love and devotion. Intellect is there because 
Christ can satisfy some of its hunger. Fashion is there because Christ has 
acquired social credit. Taste is there because Christ reveals a certain ideal of 
ethical loveliness. Prudence and policy are there in thousands, not because 
Christ is truth and love and righteousness, but because in His hands are the 
loaves and fishes, and they who follow in His train eat and are filled. 

These imperfect attachments may be allowed as starting-points in the Chris- 
tian life. The people in the text are not condemned for coming to Jesus with 
mixed intentions; for indeed the religious life often begins with adulterated 
ideas — men start from very low grounds indeed. One is charmed with the 
intellectual promise of Christianity; another is tempted because a Christian 
life associates us with excellent people; whilst others think of the material ad- 
vantages which follow in its train. Here men may start. Christ recognizes 
these starting-points. They are not the highest considerations, but they are 
legitimate as far as they go. They are accepted. So Matthew Henry says, 
“God makes the best of the green ears of wheat.” What a good thing that 
He does,—that He is pitiful to the immature, the crude, and the imperfect. 
He makes the best of the green ears, and so by and by they become golden ears 
in His garden. 

But the imperfect attachment can only be allowed as a starting-point. The 
true condition is that in which we love God with a true heart, in which we love 
Christ because of what He is, and love goodness because it is goodness. WiI- 
liam L. Watkinson, Studies in Christian Character. 

What we seek. Victor Hugo’s Valjean tells the same great truth. You 
recall that when Jean turned in at the Bishop’s gate he was merely begging 
bread. Unkempt, unloved, unashamed of his filthy rags, driven from the dog- 
kennel into which he had crawled to sleep, asking no larger gift than a crust 
and a corner alone, he had come to the friendly door. The Bishop would have 
been good enough, according to Jean’s standard, if he had merely honored 
the petitioner’s importunate appeal and given him plenty of bread. And when 
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Jean made off with the Bishop’s plate he was simply taking a little more of 
what, in his cynical heart, a Bishop was good for. That, however, was not 
the end of the story. The Jean Valjean who stands forth in the later pages 
of the book, one of the finest characters in all the range of fiction, had found 
a new use for the Bishop. He had appropriated somewhat more than bread 
and meat, He had discovered forgiveness to be diviner than pity. He had 
touched Heaven in the good old man’s tenderness. And he came from that 
second audience a new creation. 

I can remember when my mother seemed to me the embodiment of useful 
graces. If a garment was torn, I turned to mother. Had the school day gone 
wrong, I confided it to my mother. Was I headsick, or heartsick, mother 
knew what to apply. I could not imagine how any lad could live at all with- 
out his mother. But only as I came to turn to her for more than bread and 
fayors; only as I began to feel the domination of her gracious, beautiful life; 
only as I Jearned to call on her for the replenishment of my wasting courage 
and the reinvigoration of my trust in God did I begin to know what it meant 
to haye—and lopse—a mother, Oh, boys who haye your mothers still, let 
them do something for you besides minister to your comfort and cook the 
things you like. You do not know the value of a mother until you let her help 
you be more pure and true and strong. 

And so I come back to our view and use of God. There are times when 
we come to Him for the silver quarters He gives. There are times when we 
treat Him as the Schoolmaster who makes us learn our lessons. There are 
times when we come cringing to Heaven’s gate for the crusts and creature com- 
forts of God. There are times when we set qur faces toward Him for the 
smoothing of our hard conches and the lightening of our pain. But the occa- 
sions on which we turn to Him for the things He loves best to bestow —an 
inward grace, a royal courage, an inspiration divine—are far too few, I fear. 
We have barely learned that God means aught besides bread. George Clarke 
Peck, Old Sins in New Clothes, 


I] Farta a Work 


The Christian Answer to a Jewish Question. Christ had been telling 
these Galileans to work, not for the meat that perisheth, but for the meat 
that abideth unto eternal life. This command was somewhat vague —it speci- 
fied the objects they were to avoid and those they were to seek; but it did 
not tell them how they were to attain the meat that abideth unto eternal life. 
They naturally asked, What must we do that we may work the works of God? 
They had been trained in a system in which every detail of life had been 
marked out — what they were to do, what they were to leave undone, what 
things were forbidden, what things were enjoined. When such men heard 
Christ use the word work, they naturally asked, What must we do? specify for 
us the details of the labor. And He to their utter astonishment replies, This 
is the work of God, that ye believe on Him whom He hath sent. It sounds 
like an eyasion of their question—like no answer at all. In reality it both 
answered their question and corrected their mistake. They expected a plan for 
their life—a detailed manual. Christ gave them an object for their faith, 
which would transform their nature so that they would have a law written on 
their hearts, instead of a code of regulation in their hands. Do this one work 
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— believe, and out of it all other works will grow. Let the seed of faith get 
rooted in the heart, and from it all the fair fruit of the spirit will spring. 

Work is too oftefi thought of as belonging only to the visible realm, as 
being wrotght by hand or limb. Brain labot, heart labor, is often more in- 
tense, more exhatisting than harid labor. Faith is indeed a wotk— perhaps 
the hardest work of our life. It has to wrestle with unbelief, to resist the 
insidious attacks of doubt. We have to “hold fast otir confidence,” otir faith; 
as St. Paul says. Meni often speak of faith as if it were the easiest of all 
things to be obtained; as if they Had only to be passive and it would be wakéneéd 
ifi theit hearts. It is reither wakenéd nor sustainéd without inwatd spiritual 
labot. Garrett Horder. 

What does Faith in Christ medn? “Believe on the Lord Jeéstis and 
thou shalt bé saved,” sdid Patl to the jailer who ctied, “What must I do to 
be saved?” An oft-quoted definition of_faith is this: “Faith is an act by 
Which one pérsoii; a siher, cominits himsélf to atlother Person; a Saviour.” 
What does this word “commit” méan? You are in need of a physiciati’s help 
and you go to him and say, I commit myself to yout care. The physician tells 
you to take a certain thedicine. “O no,” you answer, “I believe in you, I 
am trusting myself to yott, but I will not take your medicine.” Does, hie think 
that you committed yourself to his cate as you say? You say that you be- 
lieve in Jestis Christ; you hdve committed yourself to Him as your Saviour. 
Christ bids yott follow Him, He says that He is the Way, the Truth, the 
Light. “O no,” you atiswer, “I believe that Jestis is the Chtist, I have ac- 
cepted Him as my Saviour, atid | am trusting Him to save me from my sins. 
This is what faith means, it is a passive state, it requites tio action on my part, 
T do not need to follow Him ahd try to pattetn my life aftet Him, all I need to 
do is to trust His word.” Will Christ think that you Have faith in Him as 
you say? 

Thete ate two aspects to our Christian faith, and we are in danger of remem- 
bering only the one. Faith in Christ is the acceptance of cettdi truths in 
regard to Him, and is an act of the intellect; it is also committing oneself to 
Him in perfect loyalty, and endeavoring to follow His teaching and example, 
atid is ati act of the will. An éminent minister has said that “ Faith in Christ 
is this: Such as He is I want to be; His is the kind of character I want to 
possess; His is the kind of life I want to live; His is the kind of blessedness I 
desire for myself and for others.” True faith in Christ can mean no less that 
this, for if we believe in Him wé believe iti His life ahd His teaching, and 
this is what He has tauglit, that we dté to follow Him, take His yoké upon us, 
do His will. “A man may believe what creed he will, yet if this is not in his 
Hieatt he Has not faith in Christ; The mere vision of a Christ without the 
vigorous attempt to reproduce the Christ, is séhtimentality in religion, atid we 
are not saved by sentimentality.” 

During the Civil War a man brought a vest to President Lincoln which he 
claimed was bullet proof, and he wanted the President to order such vests 
for the soldiers. “Put on the vest,” said Lincotii; “and stand off ahd let a 
man fire at you with a rifle. If your vest stands this test, I will consider it.” 
The mai was unwilling to stibniit to the test, and to thore was heard about his 
invention. If we have faith in Christ we shall not otly be willing but eager to 
prove it by putting Hint to the test, “taking up the whole arniot of God that 
we may be able to withstand in the evil day, and, having done all, to stand.” 
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III I am THe Breap or LIFE 


The Meaning of Christ’s Words. The nurture of the soul by the com- 
municated life of God—that is what Christ is talking of. . . . The whole 
expression is figurative through and through. The figure is very vivid and 
graphic, so clear and sharp that it sometimes seems as if there were no figure 
there; as if it were the statement of the baldest material fact, but it is figur- 
ative nevertheless. And the general spirit of the figure is clear; it means a 
certain kind of strength. It is strength incorporated, not strength applied. 
There is the strength of the buttress which sustains a tower, or of a rock on 
which the tower is set. That is outward strength. There is the strength of 
food which supports the man by becoming the man. That is inward strength. 
And that is the sort of strength which Christ promises in the gift of Him- 
self. 

You feed on the cornfield and then go and build your house, and it is the 
cornfield in your strong arms that builds the house, that cuts down the trees, 
and piles the stone, and lifts the roof into its place. You feed on Christ and 
then go and live your life, and it is Christ in you that helps the poor, that tells 
the truth, that fights the battle, and that wins the crown. 

But what is this strength of Christ that comes to us? There can be only 
one answer: It is His character. There is no strength that is communicable 
except in character. It is the moral qualities of His nature that are to enter 
into us and be ours because we are His. Phillips Brooks. 

Spiritual Life is not Self-sustaining. How long can a man live without 
food and water? He can not sustain himself, his strength and his very life 
must be sustained by the food he eats. It is just as true that his spiritual life 
can not sustain itself. Many people live as though they thought religion a 
luxury, cake instead of bread, as Henry Ward Beecher expresses it, and they 
cut their cake into small pieces to be passed around when there is company in- 
stead of treating it as common bread to be used every hour. 

Merely reading over a certain number of verses in the Bible daily without ap- 
propriating to oneself their meaning is not feeding on the word of God; one 
must be able to say with an aged Chinaman, “ My heart ate up the good news 
as) [ read: 

Our table may be bountifully supplied with food, but if we merely look at it, 
admire it perhaps, but do not taste it, it can do us no good. There is a cer- 
tain diseased condition of the body which sometimes prevents the food taken 
from being turned into flesh and blood, and a sufferer from “ insufficient nour- 
ishment” may die no matter how much food he eats. The Bread of Life is 
not Bread for us unless we “take and eat,” and His strength has not become 
our strength unless it shows itself in deeds that are Christlike. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Faith is the root of all good works; a root that produces nothing is dead. 
Wilson. 

The wheat field supports the body, but it does this in the hope that the body 
will support the soul. David Swing, 

To believe on Christ is initial faith; to receive Him is appropriating faith; 
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to understand Him is intelligent faith; to assimilate Him is active faith. Cor- 
nelius Woelfkin. 

Begin every morning with fervent prayer, and breakfast your soul on God’s 
glorious, infallible, inspiring Book. Theodore L. Cuyler. 

He who feeds on Christ becomes Christlike, as the silkworm takes the hue 
of the leaves on which it browses. Alexander Maclaren. 

I am accustomed to regard the moral and the spiritual in the light of a 
diet, or daily bread, which only then becomes daily bread when I make it my 
rule of life, and never lose sight of it the whole year round. Goethe, 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God. Matt. 4. 4. 

The life is more than the food, and the body than the raiment. Luke 12. 23. 

Thy words were found, and I did eat them; and thy words were unto me a 
joy and the rejoicing of my heart. Jer. 15. 16. 

Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not bread? And your labor 
for that which satisfieth not? Hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye that 
which is good. Isa. 55. 2. 

Believe on the Lord Jesus and thou shalt be saved. Acts 16. 31. 

Oh taste and see that Jehovah is good. Psa. 34.8. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


Am I like that Galilean multitude, living only for this life, caring only for 
the good things of a life which I know will perish, or do I earnestly covet the 
things which abide unto eternal life? 

Christ saw the selfish motive of the people. He knew that they sought Him 
only for the loaves and fishes they hoped to receive from Him. He can read my 
motive in seeking Him. What do I expect to receive from Him? 

What must I do that I may work the works of God? This is the work of 
God, that I believe on Him whom He hath sent. 

I will seek to have such a faith in Christ that I shall not only trust Him but 
shall loyally obey Him. 

If my character is not growing more and more like Christ’s character, it 
must be because I am either not taking or not assimilating the Bread of Life. 
I will no longer starve my spiritual life. 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


The multitude whom Jesus had fed saw the disciples go away without Him 
in the only boat there. Many remained over night, and the next day because 
the disciples had not returned nor had Jesus appeared, they left for Capernaum 
in boats which had arrived during the night from Tiberias. They found Jesus 
at Capernaum before them, and in their astonishment said to Him, “ Rabbi, 
when camest thou hither?” Jesus did not satisfy their curiosity, but He made 
it clear to them that He understood them through and through, that He knew 
they were following Him for the loaves and fishes, in the hope that He would 
free them from the need of toil to sustain their lives, and not because they 
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had seen in His miracle of yesterday the sigti of His power to feed their 
souls. Then He urged them to work, not merely for the food that perishes, 
but for the food that abides, the food that stistains that life ir them which 
never dies. This better gift the Son of man had power to give, God Himself 
had set His seal upon Him as the Bringer of salvation. Impressed by Jesus’ 
earnest words, and willing to fulfil the condition they think necessary in order 
to have a repetition of the titacle, they dsk what work they shall do,— what 
Sacrifice of giving of tithes, they meéati—that shall be pleasing to God. “ Be- 
lieve in Me,” is Jesus’ answer. The one great work acceptable to God is 
faith in the Son. “'Well, then, since you ask us to believe in You as God’s 
messenger, give us Your credentials, a sign proving Your authority,’ they 
return. “Moses gave manna in the wilderness, the Messiah should show a 
gteater sign thati Moses, and Your sign of yesterday Was less marvelous. Your 
bread came not from Heaven like the manna. And it came only once, not daily 
for forty years.” 

“You think thé manna was giveri by Moses,” said Jesus, “but it was given 
by God. It was bread out of Heaven, but not the true bread which my Fathet 
gives. The bread of God is thdt which comes out of Heavefi and gives life to 
the world, not to a few only.” 

As the Samaritan woman, when offered the gift of God under the figure of 
living water which quetiches thirst forever, asked eagerly for it, so these people 
of Galilee asked for this same gift wher presented to them under the figure 
of bread that lasts forever. Solemnly then Jesus proclaimed His great truth, 
that He himself is this great gift: “I am the Bread of Life. I will satisfy the 
soul hunger and soul thirst of every one that comes to Me and believes in Me.” 

Jestis theti watned them that they had seer Him and still believed not. 
Thotigh they canié not ii fait, yet others would come, for God’s purpose in 
sending Him would not be thwarted; He would not cast otit ay ote who camé 
to Him, for He had cothe from Heaven to do God’s will. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The doctrine of Justificatiori by Faith as proclaimed by Paul in the Epistle 
to the Romans. 
2. The popularity of Jesus and the reaction that followed. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Read the intervening chapters. 2. What does Acts 3.2 tell in regard to 
beggars? 3. After Paul’s shipwreck how did the nevele bn the island of 
Melita show that they believed a special calamity to be the result of a special 
sin? (Acts 281-6.) 4. How did Jesus repudiaté this idea? (See Luke Ee 
1-5.) 5. From which one of the Commiatidtiients did the Jews get their belief 
that a mdn suffered from the sins of his parents? (Ex. 26.5.) 6. Why did 
Jestis make use of stich a remedy? 7. In What othet thitacles of restoring sight. 
did He metely touch the eyes? (Matt. 6. 27431; 20. 29-34.) 8. Coinpafe the 
means used in the cure of the deaf-ritite, (Mark 7.33:) 9. What calamity did 
Jesus say took place in order that the Son of God might be glorified thereby ? 
(John 11, 1-4.) 10. Tell the story of Bartitaétis. (Mark id. 46-52.) 
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Lesson XI — Marcu 15 
JESUS HEALS A MAN BORN BLIND 


John 9.1-12. (Read John 9.) Commit vv. 10, 11. 


@olden Cert 


I am the light of the world. John 9.5. 


LESSON TEXT John 9g. 1-12 TIME December, A. D. 29 


t And as Jesus passed by, he saw a man which was blind from his birth. 

2 And his disciples asked him, saying, Master, who did sin, this man, or his 
parents, that he was born blind? 

3 Jesus answered, Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents: but 
that the works of God should be made manifest in him. 

4 I must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day: the night 
cometh, when-no man can work. ES 

5 As long as I am in the world, I am the light of the world. 

6 When he had thus spoken, he spat on the ground, and made clay of the 
spittle, and he anointed the eyes of the blind man with the clay. 

7 And said unto him, Go, wash in the pool of Siloam, (which is by 
interpretation, Sent.) He went his way therefore, and washed and came secing. 

8 The neighbors therefore, and they which before had seen him that he 
was blind, said, Is not this he that sat and begged? 

9 Some said, This is he: others said, He is like him: but he said, I am he. 

10 Therefore said they unto him, How were thine eyes opened? 

11 He answered and said, A man that is called Jesus made clay, and anointed 
mine eyes, and said unto me, Go to the pool of Siloam, and wash: and I went 
and washed, and I received sight. 

12 Then said they untae him, Where is he? He said, I know nat. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. Jesus. R. V., he. Passed by. The miracle may have been wrought as 
Jesus was testes the temple to escape His enemies (8.59), but probably it 
was on another day. See verse 14. In harmonies of the Gospels the events 
narrated in Luke 9. 51-10. 42 are placed between John 8.59 and 9.1. 

2. Master, who did sin. R. V., Rabbi, who sinned. This man or his parents. 
It was the prevalent belief that a special calamity was the result of some 
special sin. “We suppose that they wish to induce the Lord to pass by the 
man as unworthy of His self-sacrificing interest, in order that He may hasten 
on: and that hence their question, uttered on the spur of the moment, derives 
a decided Pharisaical coloring from the popular notion.” Lange. “That the 
punishment was anticipatory of the man’s sin, or that the question was one 
of sheer bewilderment, putting all conceivable possibilities, but without attach- 
ing any very definite meaning to the one branch of the alternative, seems to 
fit the mental attitude of the disciples. That the man suffered for his parents’ 
sins was an idea which would naturally suggest itself. Ex. 20.5.” Dods. That 
he was born blind. R. V., that he should be born blind. 

3. Neither hath this man sinned. R. V., Neither did this man sin. Nor 
his parents. Supply, that he was born blind. No one’s sin was the cause- 
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of the blindness. But. Supply, he was born blind. That the works of God 
should be made manifest in him. “Within the larger circle, namely, that evil 
is made to serve God’s purpose at last, and that all things work together for 
good to them who love God, there is the lesser circle of Christ’s activity, from 
which He felt that all merely accidental was excluded.” Reith. 

4.1. R. V. We. The disciples as well as Jesus. Day and night are here 
figurative for life and death. The works of him that sent me. John 3.16, 17; 
proofs of God’s love and mercy. Compare John 11. 4. 

5. As long as. R. V., When. I am the light of the world. See John 8. 12. 
The miracle He was about to perform on the eyes of the blind man was typical 
of His power to give spiritual sight. 

6. And he anointed the eyes of the blind man. R. V., And anointed his eyes. 

7, Wash. His eyes. This command tested his faith. Which is by interpre- 
tation, Sent. The Greek word, Siloam, is derived from a Hebrew root mean- 
ing “sent”—the Evangelist deems the name appropriate in this event. His 
way. R. V., away. 

8. They which before had seen him that he was blind. R. V., they that saw 
him aforetime, that he was a beggar. Compare Acts 3.2, I0. 

9g. Some said, This is he. R. V., Others said, It is he. He is like him. R. 
V., No, but he is like him. But He said. R. V., He said. 

10. Therefore said they unto him. R. V., They said therefore unto him. 
How were. R. V., How then were. 

11. 4d man. R. V., The man. To the pool of Siloam. R. V., to Siloam. 
And I went. R. V., so I went away. 

12. Then said they, R. V., and they said, He said. R. V., He saith. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


2. Who sinned, this man or his parents? Nothing can exceed the cruelty, 
or even the absurdity, of such a verdict, for on the one alternative it means 
that the man was punished for a sin he never committed, and on the other, that 
since he was predestined to be a great sinner God punished him before his sin 
was actually committed, on the principle of the schoolmaster who thrashes his 
pupils regularly because he concludes that if they do not deserve punishment 
to-day they certainly will do so to-morrow. Yet cruel and absurd as such a 
temper is, there is one thing not to be overlooked; it is the ineradicable moral 
instinct which leads men to connect penalty with wrong-doing. Let men say 
what they will, all men have a certain instinct that the Power which rules the 
universe is just; that moral cause and effect run through all the world; that 
no wrong-doing on the part of the humblest, committed in the most absolute 
secrecy, or covered by what seems the most complete effacement of time, can 
or does escape punishment. W. J. Dawson, The Reproach of Christ. 

6. He anointed. his eyes. Why all this to-do— this stooping and making 
clay with spittle, this anointing and instructing to wash in the pool of Siloam? 
The doctors assure us this treatment is not a cure for blindness; our hearts 
equally assure us that Christ could not be guilty of affectation. 

So far from solemn and meaningless trifling, the action was deliberate and 
charged with highest interest. He would give sight inner as well as outer, 
the sight that is love as well as the sight that is light. So he stoops and labors 
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and caresses and speaks. The man is to feel that graciousness of service, 
even repulsive service, done for him; to feel the touch of those fingers, the 
pressure of that hand, to feel the charm of the voice which spake as never 
men spake, and last, while throbbing with the joy of such a contact, to feel 
the magic of obedience and faith in the ordered walking and washing. Walter 
Friend. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


1. A man blind. Blindness is far more common in eastern countries than it 
is with us. Dr. Geikie says that while in northern Europe only one out of a 
thousand persons is blind, in Egypt there is one blind in every hundred, and he 
attributes it largely to inflammation arising from the great changes in tempera- 
ture between day and night. Perhaps there is no land where blindness is so 
common as in Palestine. Water is scarce in many districts and cleanliness is 
wanting. Dirt and flies aggravate eye diseases. Travelers often speak of see- 
ing flies settled undisturbed on the sore eyelids of children. Even eye diseases 
that are easily curable often lead to blindness because of neglect and of the 
prejudice which exists against reliable remedies, for the people much prefer 
to use incantations. Professor Curtiss visited a shrine in Palestine that is es- 
pecially good for the eyes. “The saint is an oculist,” he says. “A man who 
has trouble with his eyes takes a cock, cuts off its head, puts a drop of its 
blood in each eye, gives the cock to some poor person, and his eyes get well!” 

6. He spat on the ground and made clay of the spittle, and anointed his eyes 
with the clay. Saliva was often used in incantations. Dr. Vincent quotes from 
Persius that a nurse “takes the babe from the cradle, and with her middle fin- 
ger moistens its forehead and lips with spittle to keep away the evil eye.” Some 
Protestant scholars see in the Roman catholic priest’s touching with saliva the 
ears and nostrils of an infant at baptism a survival of this ancient custom. 

It was popularly believed that saliva and clay would cure weak eyes, but not 
that it would affect the eyes of one born blind. In other miracles of healing 
the blind Jesus did not use it (Mark to. 46), but in this case and in Mark 8, 22-26 
He used it to help the faith of the blind man. “It is easier to believe, when 
means can be perceived; it is still easier, when the means seem appropriate.” 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


It was in the spring that Jesus gave His discourse to the multitude about 
the Bread of Life. Since then He has been into the region of Tyre and Sidon, 
over to the eastern side of the Sea of Galilee, on to the neighborhood of 
Cesarea Philippi, upon Mount Hermon, back to Capernaum, southward to Jeru- 
salem, northward again to the border of Samaria, into Perea, to Bethany, and 
once more to Jerusalem. Let us locate these places on our maps. The healing 
of the man born blind occurred in the city of Jerusalem. The Pool of Siloam 
where the man bathed his eyes is in the southeast, in the oblong space outside 
of the wall, as the diagram shows. Through a subterranean channel the water 
from the Fountain of the Virgin flows into this pool. 

Notice that the plain south of the Pool of Siloam is the union of three 
valleys which radiate northward. What is the name of each? 
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5 5 The Jews murmured 
bg %. 1 a i a a8 because Jesus said that 
; He was the Bread that 
came out of Heaven; Je- 
sus solemnly renewed 
His claims that through 
faith in Himself only 
|| could everlasting life be 
=jattained. Many of His 
\l followers deserted Him, 
but when Jesus asked 
the twelve if they, too, 
Z OD, J would leaye, Peter an- 
A\NHitt of Mey Ze ZZ ‘“ swered for them: “ Lord, 
ee to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of 
eternal life, and we have 
believed and know that Thou art the Holy One of God.” 

After a long périod in Galilee, Jesus went to Jerusalem during the Feast of 
Tabernacles. The people knew that the rabbis had sought to kill Him, and yet 
He taught openly in the Temple and no one seized Him. The officers sent by 
the Sanhedrin to arrest Him had returned confessing that they could not, for 
“never man so spake.” The whole nation was interested in Him; some be- 
lieved in Him; the deadly enmity of the chief priests and Pharisees increased. 

They brought to Jésus a sinful wonian and asked Him what should be done 
to her, expecting that He would either uphold their laws of death by stoning 
and thus come into conflict with the civil power, or advise a milder course, and 
be charged with opposing their own laws. “He that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone at her,” was His answer, and they all left. 

Again Jesus spoke to the multitude concerning Himself. In the treasury of 
the Temple He proclaimed that He was the Light of the world. He warned 
them against the consequences of their unbelief —“ Except ye believe that I am 
He, ye shall die in your sins.” After talking about true freedom and spiritual 
sonship, He proclaimed His divine sonship and pre-existence in these words, 
“Before Abraham was, I am.” This so incensed the Jews that they took up 
stones to cast at Him, but He escaped and left the Temple. 
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Jerusalem in the Time of Christ 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Should you ever go to Mexico you will want to 
visit its cathedrals, but no matter at what time of the day you approach the 
buildings you will have to pass a sorry looking group of beggars. At times 
of special celebrations the beggars line the streets for some distance away. Some 
of them are lepers and have only stumps of hands which they hold out in sup- 
plication, some are misshapen and quppled, very many are totally blind, and one 
and a they cry out as you come near, “For the love of God, give me a cen- 
tavo.” . We know that in Palestine in the time of Christ such sufferers sat out- 
side the temple and the synagogues and begged for alms, One day Christ stop- 
ped in Jerusalem to speak with a beggar who had been blind from his birth. 
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For Older Pupils. It seems to us a strange question which the dis- 
ciples asked Christ as they stopped before a beggar who was born blind —“‘ Who 
sinned, this man, or his parents, that he should be born blind?” and yet stranger 
seems Christ's answer,—he was bern blind “that the works of God should be 
made manifest in him.” A striking comment on these words comes from a story 
in a juvenile paper. At the request of a patient a minister was present at an 
operation, and the surgeon said to him, “ Who did sin, this woman or her par- 
ents, that this disease has come upon her?” “Neither did this woman sin nor 
her parents,” returned the minister, “but that the works of God should be made 
manifest in what you are doing for her relief, and perhaps in other ways which 
we can not understand.” Afterwards as the patient was recovering at the hos- 
pital, she said to her minister: “I have lived a good life, as the world counts 
goodness, but here in the hospital surrounded by the sick and unfortunate, I 
realize how little I have thought of others, and I have been asking myself how 
I can make this experience the means of good. Will you not join me in my 
prayer of thanksgiving to God for the years now added to my life, and pray that 
those added years may be filled with more unselfish thought for others?” When 
the minister told the surgeon his patient’s words, the latter said, “ The Lord’s 
answer to my question was the right one. The works of God are manifest.” 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I One Tuine I know 


Whereas I was Blind, now I see. The blind man was right. “ Whether 
this man meets the requirements of your theological conceptions,” said he, “I 
know not. But one thing I do know, that whereas I was once blind, now I see.” 
His was the testimony of experience. 

How may you know it? There is only one way. Not by standing outside 
the throng there with the critical scribes and Pharisees and asking: ‘Is this 
Elijah?” “Is it one of the prophets?” “How can it be that this is the 
“Christ?” Not that way, but by reverently and earnestly wending your way into 
the circle of the twelve, sharing in His life and spirit. Go and live with Him. 
Go for a week and be like Him, “ full of truth,” absolutely sincere in word and 
deed and thought. Go, if only for a day, and be like Him, “poor in spirit,” 
thrusting back pride and arrogance. Go, if only for a few short hours, and count 
yourself of “no esteem”; be absolutely unselfish, That is the best way to 
“learn of the doctrine.” Then you will say with Peter and the twelve, “Thou 
art the Christ. To whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
Charles B. Macfarland. 

There must be Clouds in the Spiritual Atmosphere. A faithful German 
minister who for thirty years was the manager of an asylum for imbecile children 
said that he bad lost his delight in the thought of Heaven and its joys, for 
never for a moment were the faces of those idiot children absent from his wak- 
ing or sleeping thoughts. A successful evangelist once confided to a friend that 
he could count on his fingers the number of times that he had felt the wonderful 
joy of believing in Christ, but ‘ ‘though I can not always see Him I know He is 
there, and I go on with my work,’ he added. Why should we always expect to 
feel the joy of faith, always expect to live our spiritual lives on the heights? 
Astronomers tell us that there are only a very few days in the year when the 
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atmosphere is clear enough for the most delicate astronomical observances ; 
there may be only a very few days in the year when there is no sign of a cloud 
in our spiritual atmosphere. 

“John Bunyan in his wonderful story of the life of a man who tried to reach 
Heaven, tells us that the pilgrim only twice had glimpses of the heavenly hills. 
The rest of the time he plodded on his hard way steadily, as he was bidden to 
do.” 

In what Way the New Life will be manifested. A peculiar law suit was 
once held in France. Monsieur Jean Paulin had died leaving an estate in 
Brittany that was claimed by two young men from Canada, each of whom had 
sent on papers proving his birth and right to the estate. It was known that 
Jean Paulin had an only son in Canada, but no one in Brittany had seen him. 
One of the young men arrived. He answered every question correctly, showed 
a perfect familiarity with M. Paulin’s life and opinions and thoughts, but in 
his own person bore no resemblance to him. Then the other young man came, 
and his case was won for him before the trial began, for every feature of his 
was that of M. Paulin. There was his figure, his laughing blue eye, the kindness 
and good will which all the neighbors knew so well, that beamed from his face. 
The Youth’s Companion tells the story of the suit and thus wisely comments: 

“This anecdote emphasizes the fact that a man’s parentage in body and soul 
is generally apparent to the world about him. Suppose he has professed 
openly to have chosen God for his Father. He may have certificate of member- 
ship with a church; he may be perfectly familiar with Christ’s words and works, 
and quote them fluently and incessantly; but if he is a son of God there will be 
some likeness to his Father in his nature, his actions, and his thoughts. The 
likeness may be feeble and poor enough, perhaps, but it will be real. No dis- 
cerning man will mistake it. The self-deceived and the impostor do not possess 
this test of kinship with God, though they may chatter volubly of His doctrines 
and work; but in the words and thoughts of the true son shines always some 
gleam of the mysterious life given to him by his Father.” 


I] Tue NIGHT COMETH WHEN NO MAN CAN WORK 


A Fact we do not realize. The Noble Loyalists who were imprisoned 
by the revolutionists in 1792, with the courage of their race and class tried to 
meet death calmly, even gaily. They felt assured that their time was close at 
hand. Only a few of them, to be sure, were given to the mob, but beyond stood 
the relentless guillotine, to which the Revolutionary Tribunal was condemning 
them by the scores, every day. 

So they watched and waited, wondering who would be called next. From time 
to time a small iron door in the wall silently opened, and a messenger of the 
commune called a name. A man in the prime of life, or a boy, or a gray-haired, 
tottering woman rose and followed him, turning on the threshold for a last look 
behind. Then the door closed, and the victim returned no more. 

On the second day, the record states, some of the prisoners began to write upon 
the wall their last words, hoping they would be read by their friends, or speak 
for them to the world when they should be gone. 

Are not we all now in this bright, bustling world in the condition of the 
prisoners of La Force? We are together at work, weeping or singing, or pray- 
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ing, and from time to time a door opens and a messenger beckons and a name is 
called, and one of us passes out and returns no more. 

True, we do not realize, as did the victims of the Terror, that the respite is 
but for a moment, and that even now the messenger may be at the door to sum- 
mon us. 

But though we may be unconscious that we are doing so, each one of us, too, 
is busy writing some message on the wall. It will last when we are gone. It 
is the meaning of our lives, whether it be a gay song or a vicious falsehood or a 
prayer. We do not know when the door will open for us and our name be 
called. What is it that we write? The Youth’s Companion. 

The Value of becoming Familiar with the Fact. Of course we should 
not spend our whole life watching for its end. That would be the worst way 
to prepare for it. The school-boy who spends his school hours thinking of 
recess is a poor laborer, as well as the workman occupied all day long in 
counting the minutes that separate him from the evening. Like them he loses 
his time who spends it in fruitless contemplation of death, It would be espe- 
cially unhealthy for the mind of youth to be invaded. by mournful preoccupations 
and to have its soul dulled by a constant representation of the last hour. Youth 
ought to be the time of joy, of free gaiety, and of long hopes. 

It is not a bad idea to become familiar with the fact that we shall not stay 
forever on the earth, and I do not think it necessary to wait for old age to 
remember death. Since every one knows that old age is an exception, it is well 
to consider it while we are young. 

He who thinks at times that his days are numbered is disposed to utilize them 
better. The words of Jesus come to him: “ Work while it is yet day, for the 
night cometh when no man can work.” The thought of death makes him a 
better man. He watches more scrupulously his conduct toward those who live 
near him, thinking that perhaps he will not always have them. 

Let us accustom ourselves in early life to the idea that we must go away, and 
let us play our part bravely, without having our good nature spoiled or our 
enthusiasm for work diminished. Then, if the moment comes to stop, it does 
not prove that what we have done in this world is in vain, not that we should 
lightly value these days that will end. What we have begun here will have its 
successor and its to-morrow. If a man resigns himself to death, he is not 
permitted to resign himself to nothingness. Death is a stage of progress, it is 
not the end. God’s will for us is infinite. Nothing that comes from God can 
vanish into nothingness. Charles Wagner, On Life’s Threshold. 


JII I must worK THE Works OF HIM THAT SENT ME, WHILE IT 1s Day 


Through Thoughts on Death Christ leads to Thoughts on Life. Christ 
never pictured death as a skeleton with relentless scythe. He rarely discourses 
on the thought that life is short. And when He asserts the fact that all men 
see, and most men dread, He is careful not to pause there. He is not satisfied 
with leading us to thoughts on death; He strives through them to lead us to 
thoughts on life. He speaks of mortality to make us think of vitality. He gives 
us minor music in serious, not melancholy, strains. You feel their fine and lofty 
sadness, but you notice also that they are courageous. .We can not dwell too 
much on Christ’s thought of the brevity of life. This makes it always present, 
never obtrusive. Seen all the while it would make men sad; felt all the while 
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it makes them faithful: The Egyptians at their feasts passed around a human 
skull, that the revelers might be reminded that death; an uninvited guest; was 
very near. Christ appears at all our feasts of joy, proclaims that the end of 
the earthly is dust arid ashes, but the end of man in the earth is eternal life. 
Thus He makes us not less joyful, but more reasonable. He teaches us that 
time is short. He never teaches that thére is any virtue in saying; “I must die 
soon:” He would have all men in a natural, earnest way realize the fact of 
death that they may also realize the fact of life. €. M@. Lamson. 

The Preciousness of Time. There is scarcely any other word of Jesus 
that makes us realize more forcibly His Humanity than His word dbout the 
shortness of time. “ We must work the works of Him that sent Me while it is 
day.” What a strenuous lifé Jesus led; the Gospels, brief ds they are; have 
shown. The thotight seemed cohstantly with Him that “His hour” was coming 
shortly, and He was eager to dd His Father’s will while here on earth. 

Over the mantel in his Brattleboro home Rudyard Kipling had these words 
inscribed, “ The night cometh when no man can work.’ On the side of his desk 
Dr: Maltbie D. Babcock pasted the reminder, “Do it riow.” “‘So much to 
do, so little done; good-by;’ were the last words of Cecil Rhodes; the great 
financier of Africa, 

A missioriary meeting was held in Tremont Teniple, Boston; not long ago, 
and among the missionary delegatés was one who forty years before had left 
the comforts of his New England home for the pioneer mission work in the far 
West, on the islands of the Pacific, and among the Indians of Alaska. His salary 
had never exceeded three hundred dollars a yeat, atid a large share of that had 
gone to the people amotig whom he worked. As soon as the meeting wads over he 
started for the station to return to his beloved work. Friends had remonstrated 
with him in vain, “Surely after fotty years of such a self-sactificing life you 
will remain and give yourself a little rest and your friends the pleasure of seeing 
you,” they said to him, but with a gentle smile he answered all: ‘I have not 
time, I am an old man, and there is so mttch to do, And I am so grateful 
that I have a little more life to give to the work which God has given me to do.” 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Whether natural or spiritual, the eyes that look are the eyes likely to see. 
Christina Rossettt. 
Though the eyes be sealed against sun atid mooti, he is not blind who sees 
Christ. Christina Rossetti. 
The first thing to consider in life is the end of it; its highest and ultimate de- 
sign. W. L. Watkinson. 
Our solace in suffering is that the Man of Sorrows is sute to walk that way. 
Sunday School Times. 
Death is the price we pay on earth’s green sod 
dy For God’s free gift to live and work with God, J. S. Blackie. 
Man has only one day of life-—to-day: he did live yesterday, he may live 
ta-morrow, but he has only to-day, Wm; George Jordan, © « 
Not so encompassed by the night are they 
Whose sealéd eyes ne'er look upon the day, 
As those who view the miracle of morn, , 
And hold the Marvel-worker’s name in scorn. Clinton Scollard, 
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THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


I am the light of the world: he that followeth.me shall not walk in the dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life. John 812, fete 
Man goeth forth unto his work 
And te his labor until the evening. Psa. 104. 23. 
So then, as we haye opportunity, let us work that which is good toward all 
men. Gal. 6. Io. 
Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
Wondrous things out of thy law. Psa. 119. 18. 
What sayest thou of him, in that he opened thine eyes? John 9. 17. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


In the words of the fourth verse Christ gives the general principle that instead 

of seeking to know the mystery of what God intended by calamities, we should 
seek to learn what God calls us to do in regard to them. 
. As there are blind beggars in the East who would on ng account have their 
sight restored and be forced to earn their own liying thraugh toil, so there are 
those in our land who are content to be spiritually blind rather than be troubled 
by the sense of duty to others which would come with their spiritual sight. 

Christ felt the need of diligence in God’s service because His time gn earth 
was short. We liye as though we expected to live on this earth forever. 
had received it. We may not tell how we have received ‘salyation, but we 
may be certain that we have received it. 3 

When Death closes the gate between this world and the next, he peyer opens 
it to let any one return. What are we doing in the brief time that is ours on 
this side of the gate? As Jesus was about to pass through He could say in His 
farewell prayer, “I glorified Thee on earth, haying accomplished the work which 
Thou hast given Me to do.” When that time comes for me, can I say that I have 
accomplished the work my Father gave me to do here? 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


As Jesus was going along the streets of Jerusalem, he stopped by a blind beg- 
gar. His disciples: deceizes the man as one who had been born blind; they 
saw in him only a “case” to speculate over. They believed that each particular 
disease or affliction came to a man because of some particular sin, “ Rabbi,” 
they questioned, “ who sinned, this man or his parents, that he should be born 
blind?” Jesus rebuked their telet by telling them that the man was not blind 
because of any sin either he or his parents had committed. It is in abolishing 
evil that the work of God is shown. Jesus saw in this man a brother to be 
helped, an opportunity to make manifest the works of God, and a reminder of 
the shortness of time yet remaining in which He could fulfill His mission on 
earth. “We must work the works of Him that sent Me while it is day,” He 
told His disciples: “The night cometh, when no man can work. When I am 
in the world I am the Light of the World.” 

Then spitting on the ground and making clay He anointed the man’s blind eyes 
and bade him wash off the clay in the pool of Siloam. Jesus did this, no doubt, 
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to let the man feel His ministering touch, to arouse his faith, through the use of 
means commonly employed for weak eyes, and to test his obedience. The man 
obeyed, and returned seeing. 

So marvelous a cure occasioned a tumult among all who had known him. 
“Ts this he that sat and begged?” “Yes,” said some; “No,” said others, “ but 
he is like him,” for his opened eyes had naturally changed his appearance. “I 
am he,” the man affirmed, and when they asked him how it was that he could now 
see he told them what “the man that is called Jesus” had done. “ Where is 
He?” “T know not.” 

They brought him before the Pharisees, and to their questions he gave the 
same answer. Because the miracle was wrought on the Sabbath, some of the 
Pharisees said Jesus was a sinner, but others said, “ How could a sinner do such 
a miracle?” They asked the man what he thought of Jesus, and he answered 
that He was a prophet. Then they examined his parents. His parents feared 
these Pharisees, who had threated to excommunicate any one who should con- 
fess Jesus to be the Christ, so they merely said that this was their son who had 
been born blind, but now could see, but as to how he received his sight he, who 
was of age, alone could tell them. Once more they examined the man. “ Con- 
fess what we know, that Jesus is a sinner,” they adjured him. “ Whether He 
sins against your theological creeds I know not: one thing I know, that, 
whereas I was blind, now I see,” he stoutly maintained; they attempted to 
cross-examine him again, but his patience was exhausted and he sarcastically 
asked why they wished to hear his story over again; would they become Jesus’ 
disciples? ‘We are Moses’ disciples, we know that God spake unto Moses, we 
know not from whence this man is.” “ Why here is a marvelous thing that ye 
know not whence He is,” retorted the man. “If this Man were not of God, 
He could do nothing.” “Dost thou teach us?” they angrily exclaimed, and cast 
him out of the synagogue. 

Later, Jesus sought and found the man and made Himself known to him as 
the Son of God, and the man believed and worshipped Him. Thus the poor 
blind man instead of the penny for which he sat begging, received the great gift 
of eye sight and the far greater gift of spiritual sight. Jesus’ comment upon 
him and upon the Pharisees was that He brought sight to those who, like this 
man, realized their need of Him, and increased the blindness of those who, like 
the Pharisees, believed not in Him, nor in their need of a Messiah. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The connection between sin and suffering as portrayed in the Book of Job. 
2. What human nature would become if there were no suffering in the 
world. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Ask pupils to read the first nine chapters of the book of John through at one 
time. Let them review the titles and golden texts of the lessons in order, and 
do whatever special work you may select for Review Sunday. 
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Lesson XII — Marcu 22 


“REVIEW 


@olven Cert for the Quarter 


In him was life; and the life was 
the light of men. John 1.4. 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE FIRST NINE CHAPTERS OF THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO JOHN 


(A suggestion. Let each of the twenty sections below be committed to memory 
by a pupil, and on Review Sunday let the twenty pupils together come before 
the school and recite in order the paragraphs learned.) 

Lesson I. In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. All things were made by Him. In Him was life; and 
the life was the light of men. The light shineth in the darkness, and the dark- 
ness overcame it not. A man sent from God bore witness of the Light. This 
man, John, was not the light; the true Light was in the world, giving light to 
every one, but the world knew Him not. He came to His own people and they 
would not receive Him. But as many as received Him, to them gave He the 
right to become children of God. Those who believe on Him have a spiritual 
birth which is of divine, not human, origin. The Word became flesh and dwelt 
on earth; the Evangelist and others had seen His glory. 

John bore witness that He who came after him in time was before him 
in influence. Of His grace we have all received. The law was given 
through Moses; grace and truth, through Jesus Christ. No man has 
seen God, but His Son has declared Him. 

The Jews sent priests and Levites to John to find out who he was; John 
declared that he was not the Christ. “ Art thou Elijah?” they asked. “I 
am not.” “Art thou the prophet? ” “No.” “Who art thou, then, for 
we must answer those who sent us.” “J am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, make straight the way of the Lord.” 

Lesson II. “ What right, then, have you to baptize?” these delegates 
from the Pharisees asked. “I baptize in water,” answered John, “but One 
whom you know not is already come, He is my authority, even the One whose 
shoe latchet I am unworthy to unloose.” It was in Bethany beyond Jordan 
where John was baptizing that these questions were asked. The day after John 
saw Jesus approaching, and he cried out, “ Behold, the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sin of the world! This is He of whomI have been speaking. The 
One who, though coming after me, was in reality before me. I knew Him not 
at first, but to prepare for His coming I have been baptizing in water. He who 
sent me to baptize in water made known to me that the One upon whom I should 
see the Spirit descending and abiding, was the One that baptizes in the Holy 
Spirit. And I have seen the Spirit descending as a dove upon Him, and I have 
borne witness that He is the Son of God.” 

Lesson III. The third day John was talking with two of his disciples 
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when he saw Jesus passing, and again he said, “Behold the Lamb of God!” The 
two disciples at once followed Jesus. ‘‘ What seek ye?” Jesus asked, and they 
asked in answer, “Rabbi, whété dwellest Thoti?” ‘Come, and ye shall see,” 
was Jesus’ invitation, which they accepted. It was the tenth hour and they re- 
mained with Him over night. In the toring they hastened away to bring 
others to Jesus. John found his brother James, but Andrew was the first to 
find his brother Sitidii atid to tell hiiti that He had found the Messiah. Simon 
returned with Andrew, and Jesus said to him, “Thou art Simon, the son of 
John: thou shalt be called Cephas (Peter).” The day after on His way into 
Galilee Jesus saw Philip and bade him follow Him. Philip sought Nathanael. 
“We have found Him, of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets wrote, 
Jestis of Nazafeth,” he joyfully exclaimed. “Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth!” scornfully questioned Nathanael. ‘“ Come and see,” returned Philip. 
They came to Jesus and Nathanael received a strange greeting; “Behold an 
Israelite indeéd in whom is no guile’ “ Whence knowest thou me?” asked the 
surprised Nathaitael: “ Before Philip called thee, I saw thee under the fig tree.” 
“Thou art the Son of God,” returned,Nathanael. “Thou art the king of Istael.” 

“ Believést thou because I sdw thee under the fig tree? Thou shalt see 
greater thittgs: the heavens opened, and the angels of God ascending and 
déscending upon thé Son of man,” declared Jesus. 

Jestis and His disciples attended a wedding in Cana of Galilee. His 
mother was there; and when the supply of wine gave otit she came and told 
Jesus, probably expecting that He would show His powet, but Jésus re- 

-minded her that He was obedient to a higher will than hers. Mary told 
the servants to do whatever Jesus commanded. He bade them fill the 
water pots with water; and then pour it out and carry it to the rulér of 
the feast. Greatly surprised at the Superior qtiality of the wine he this 
récéived, the ruler of thé feast told the bridegroom that, contrary to the 
usual ctistom, he had kept the best wine till the last: This sign of Jesus’ 
power convinced the disciples that He was the Méssiah. From Cana Jesus 
went with His mother and brethren and disciples to Capernaum. 

Lesson IV. From Capernaum He went to Jefttsalem to attend the feast 
of the passover. There He gave His disciples good reason for retallitig one of 
the Psalms which said, “Zéal fot Thy house shall eat Mé up.% Jesus found 
His Father’s house desecrated. He made a whip of cords, and drove out the 
sheep and oxen which were in the temple court fof sale, and overthrew thé tables 
of the money chaiigers, and commanded the sellers of doves to take thé away. 
“Make not My Father’s house a house of merchandise,” weré His indignant 
words. Wher the Jews asked Him fort a sign to prove that Hé had authofity 
to do what Hé had dotie, Jesus gave them a sign which was to be fulfilléd at the 
end of His life: “Destroy this temple, and iti three days I will raise it tp,” 
were His words. He referred to the temple of His body, and aftéef thé restir- 
réction His disciples recalled this saying. The Jews did not whdeérstand Him, 
and they said contemptuously, “This temple was fotty-six yéats in building, 
will you raise it up im three days?” 

Jess wrought matty thiracles in Jerusalem diring this feast, which 
caused many to believe in Him, but He knéw hew ficklé the people were 
and did not trust them. Qné of those imprésséd by His miracles Was 
Nicodemus, a Pharisee, and a rulet of thé Jéws. He camé to Jesus at 
tight; cager to léarn meré from Him, “Rabbi, we know from Thy mir- 
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acles that Thou art a Teacher come from God,” were his words of greet- 
ing. Jesys knowing that Nicodemus wished to learn about the Kingdom 
of God, of which he was sure he was a member merely because he was a 
Jew, told him that only those who were born anew, born of the Spirit, 
could be its members. Just as mysterious as the coming and going of the 
wind, which a not be seen, is the effect of the Spirit of God upon men, 
He told him. “ How can these things be?” questioned Nathanael. SATE 
thou the teacher of Israel and understandest not these things?” was 
Jesus’ rebuke. Then He told him about Himself. He alone knew about 
heavenly things because He alone had come down from Heaven. 

Lesson Vv. He was the Revealer of the Father, and would become the 
Saviour of the world, for, like the brazen serpant lifted up by Moses in the 
wilderness for the salvation of the Israelites from death, He was to be lifted 
upon the cross for the salvation of all from eternal death. For God sa loved 
the world that He gave His only- -begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him 
should not perish, but have eternal life. God sent His Son to save the world, 
not to judge it, but im not accepting Him he that belieyes not judges himself. 
He whose deeds are evil shuns the searching rays of light; he whose deeds are 
good comes to the light, that they may be seen to have been wrought in God. 

Jesus and His disciples remained in Judea for a time and baptized the 
people. The disciples of John the Pepi were jealous for their master’s 
influence, and told him that “all men” were going to Jesus. John re- 
minded them that he had already told them he was not the Christ; that 
his joy caine in seeing Jesus’ popularity ; Jesus’ influence would increase 

while his own would diminish. 

To avoid any seeming rivalry with the Baptist, Jesus left Judea for 
Galilee. On His way across Samaria He stopped at Jacob’s well near 
Sychar to, rest. A Samaritan woman came there to draw. water, and Jesus 
asked her for a drink. She expressed surprise that He, a Jew, should 
ask water. of her, for Jews had no dealings with Samaritans. Jesus told 
her that if she but knew the Gift of God and who He was who was speak- 
ing to her, she would ask Him for living water. He had no rope, the 
well was deep, where could He get His living water, was He greater than 
Jacob? the woman wonderingly questioned. Whoever drank of that water 
before them would thirst again, Jesus told her, but the one who drank of 
the living water He could give would never thirst. The woman asked for 
the, water, though she knew. not what Jesus. meant, and to, show her her 
need of His spiritual gift, Jesus bade her bring her ‘husband. She. replied, 
that she had none, and Jesus told her that she had had five husbands and 
was now living with one who. was not her husband. 

Lesson Vi. This knowledge of her life made the woman exclaim, “I 
perceive that Thou, art a prophet.” Ifa prophet, He could tell her where, was the 
right place in which to worship, whether at Jerusalem or on Mount Gerizim, and 
pointing to the mountain before them she referred to this long-standing ¢ontro- 
versy between Jews and Samaritans. Neither in Jerusalem nor on this mountain 
alone shall the Father be worshipped, Jesus told her. The Samaritans kneyw little 
about God whom they worshipped; the Jews knew much, and through them 
salvation must come, The time had already come when true worshippers should 
worship God as He wishes to be worshipped, in spirit and truth, for God is 
Spirit. When ‘the Messiah, came, the woman remarked, He would explain all 
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things. “I that speak unto thee am He,” was Jesus solemn announcement to 
her. The return of the disciples from the city interrupted the conversation. 
They wondered greatly that Jesus was speaking with a woman, but no one ven- 
tured to question Him. The woman left her waterpot in her haste to tell the 
people of Sychar about Jesus. “Come and see a man who told me all things 
that ever I did: can this be the Christ?” she excitedly said to them. 

Meanwhile His disciples besought Jesus to eat,*but He only answered, 
“I have meat to eat that ye know not of.” “Hath any man brought Him 
aught to eat?” they asked each other, but Jesus explained that His “ meat ” 
was to do the will of God and finish His work. Seeing the people coming 
toward Him, Jesus told His disciples that though they said harvest time 
was four months off, the fields were white already for harvesting. 

The Samaritans begged Jesus to remain, and for two days He labored 
among them. Many who had at first believed because of the woman’s 
testimony, now declared that, having heard Jesus themselves, they knew 
that He was indeed the Saviour of the world. 

Lesson VII. Jesus continued His way to Galilee and was at first gladly 
welcomed by the Galileans. Because they had seen the miracles which He did 
at the passover in Jerusalem, they welcomed Him; had it not been for His mira- 
cles, they would not have received Him, for, as Jesus Himself had said, a prophet 
has no honor in His own country. At Cana a nobleman came to Him, and 
begged Him to go to Capernaum and cure his son who was dying. “ Except 
ye see signs and wonders, ye will in no wise believe,” said Jesus to him and the 
Galileans. “Come down ere my child die,” importuned the nobleman. That 
was not necessary, Jesus told him, but his son should live. The nobleman had 
faith enough in Jesus to believe Him, and he started back to Capernaum. On 
the way he met servants coming to tell him that his son was well, and when he 
learned that the recovery took place at the very hour in which Jesus had fore- 
told it, He believed on Jesus, as did all his household. 

Lesson VIII. When Jesus was again in Jerusalem attending a national 
feast, He saw a multitude of sick, blind, lame, and infirm people begging in the 
porches that surround the pool of Bethesda. To a man who had been ill for 
thirty-eight years Jesus said, “ Wouldest thou be made whole?” The man com- 
plained that he had no one to put him into the pool when the waters were 
troubled (when the spring bubbled up), for at that time, he thought, he would 
be cured if he were only in the pool. Jesus bade him arise, take up his bed and 
walk. Strength at once came to the man, and he did as he was told. This 
miracle of healing took place on the Sabbath day. 

The Jews, therefore, told the man that it was not lawful for him to 
carry his bed on the Sabbath. He that cured him had commanded him to 
do so; the man explained. “Who is He,” they asked, but the man could 
not answer, for Jesus had left the scene. Jesus saw him later in the tem- 
ple and counseled him to sin no more, and he then reported to the Jews 
that it was Jesus who had cured him. They persecuted Jesus because 
He did this on the Sabbath. “ My Father worketh even until now, and I 
work,” Jesus told them, and they then sought to kill Him because He 
claimed to be equal with God. 

Jesus told them of His relation to the Father — He was beloved of God 
and He did whatsoever God had shown Him; of His relation to men — He 
had the power to give them life eternal, and He was their Judge; of the 
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nature of the testimony in His behalf — of John the Baptist, of the Father, 
through the works He gave His Son to do, through His words in the 
Scriptures, and through His voice in the conscience; and of His rejection 
by the Jews. 

At the time of the passover, about a year later, Jesus crossed to the 
other side of the Sea of Galilee, and a great multitude followed. Climb- 
ing the mountain, He sat down with His disciples to rest. 

Lesson IX. When Jesus looked up and saw the multitude approaching, 
He asked Philip where they could buy bread for so many. He knew what He 
would do, the Evangelist explains, but He would prove Philip. Philip said 
that it would take two hundred shillings’ worth of bread to give a little to 
each. Andrew told Jesus that a lad had five barley loaves and two fishes — 
“but what are these among so many!” he exclaimed helplessly. “ Make the 
people sit down,” Jesus commanded; and the five thousand sat on the grass 
while Jesus took the loaves and the fishes, and after giving thanks, broke and 
distributed to the multitude. After all had eaten, the disciples, at His word, 
gathered up the broken pieces which remained and filled twelve baskets with 
them. The miracle convinced the people that He was the expected prophet. 

In their enthusiasm for Jesus they desired to take Him by force and 
make Him king, but He escaped. At evening the disciples embarked 
alone for Capernaum. When it was dark and a terrible wind was blow- 
ing, they saw Jesus walking toward them on the sea. They were afraid 
until Jesus reassured them by His words, “It is 1; be not afraid.” They 
received Him into their boat and soon reached Capernaum. Meanwhile 
many of the multitude, who had seen the disciples leave in the only boat 
there, remained over night hoping to see Jesus again, but in the morn- 
ing they left for Capernaum by boats which had come there during the 
night from Tiberias. At Capernaum they found Jesus and asked Him 
in astonishment how He had come there. 

Lesson X. Jesus told them that they were not seeking Him because 
they had understood the meaning of His miracle, but because they had eaten 
the loaves. Work not for perishable food alone, He warned them, but for the 
food which abides unto eternal life, the life which was the gift that the Son 
of man had to bestow from the Father. “ What work must we do that will 
be pleasing to God?” they questioned. “The work that pleases God is faith in 
His Son,’ Jesus answered. “You ask us to believe in You,’ they returned, 
“what sign can You show of Your divine mission greater than that shown 
by Moses in giving the manna in the wilderness?” “Moses gave not the 
manna, it was the gift of my Father who now offers to you the true bread 
from Heaven,” was Jesus’ reply. “ Give us this bread,” they cried. Jesus said 
to them: “I am the Bread of Life: he that cometh to Me shall not hunger, 
and he that believeth on Me shall never thirst.’ Continuing, Jesus warned 
them that though they had seen Him they had not believed, and encouraged 
them by saying that some would come to Him and He would receive them. 

He had come down from Heaven not to do His own will, but the wilt 
of Him that sent Him. The Jews murmured at His claiming to be the 
Bread from Heaven, and Jesus re-asserted His claim. They could not 
accept Him because they knew Him and His family so well; Jesus re- 
plied that conviction would come with acceptance of Him. The result 
of Jesus’ discourse was that the great majority of His professed followers 
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deserted Him, but the twelve remained loyal. At the feast of taber- 
nacles Jesus suddenly appeared in the temple and taught the people. 
The hostility of the rulers increased; they sent officers to arrest Him, 
but these returned saying they could not, for “never man so spake” 
as He did. The people were divided in their convictions regarding 
Jesus’ claims; many were profoundly impressed by His words. He ap- 
pealed to all who were athirst to come to Him, declaring Himself to be 
the Water of Life and the Light of the World. 

Lesson XI. Jesus and His disciples stopped before a beggar who had 
been blind from his birth, and His disciples asked whose sin, the man’s or his 
parents’, was the cause of his blindness. It was no one’s sin, Jesus replied, 
but his blindness should make manifest the works of God. The time for work- 
ing was short, for the night was coming when no man could work; He was 
the Light of the World, Jesus then spat on the ground, and made clay with 
which He anointed the man’s sightless eyes and bade him wash them in the 
pool of Siloam. The man obeyed and returned seeing. The miracle aroused 
great excitement. The people could with difficulty be persuaded that this man 
who could see was actually the beggar who had been born blind. 

The Pharisees asked the man how he received his sight, and he told 
them. They called Jesus a sinner for giving him sight on the Sabbath 
day. They questioned his parents, and then re-examined the man. “One 
thing I know,” he told them, “that whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
Again they asked him the same questions, and he in turn asked them if 
they would become Jesus’ disciples, and told them that “If this man 
were not from God, He could do nothing,’ whereupon they cast him out 
of the synagogue. Jesus found him and revealed Himself to him as the 
Son of God, and the man believed and worshipped him. 


OUTLINE OF THE QUARTER’S 
LESSONS 


I. The Prologue, I. 
II. The Revelation of Christ to the 
World. 
1. Testimony of the Baptist. II. 
2. Testimony of the Disciples. 
ITI. 
3. Cleansing of the Temple. IV. 
4. Talk with Nicodemus. V. 
5. Talk with the Woman of Sa- 
maria. VI. 
6. Miracle of Healing. VII. 
. The Growth of Antagonism, 
1. After the Miracle at the Pool 
of Bethesda. VIII. 
2. After Feeding the Multitude. 
IDS D5€. 
3. After Miracle of Giving Sight 
to Man born Blind, XI. 


WATER OF LIFE 
— 
— 
— 
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March 22 


REVIEW OUTLINES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 


1. The Word The Word with God. 1-5. 
Made | the Witness of John. 6-8. 
Flesh. The Word Incarnated. 9-14. 

2. Jesus John’s Humility. 25-28. 


and John 

the Baptist. 
. Jesus and 

His First 

Disciples. 
4. Jesus 

Cleanses 

the Temple. 
. Jesus 


The Lamb of God. 29-31. 

John’s Testimony. 32-34. 

Andrew and John. 35-40. 

Peter and Philip. 41-44. 

Philip and Nathanael. 45-9. 
Temple Desecrated. 13, 14. 
Temple Cleansed. 15-17. 
Conversation with the Jews. 18-22. 
“God so loved the World.” 14-16. 
the Saviour The Judgment, 17, 18. 

of the World. The Choice. _ 19-21. 


{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 


w 


Or 


the Woman The ‘Anriouncetrient. 25, 206. 
of Samaria. The Result. 27-20. 

7. Jesus “A Prophet in His Own Country.” 43-45. 
Heals the The Nobleman’s Request. 46-49. 
Nobleman’s Son. The Nobleman’s Faith. 50-54. 

8. Jesus at The Afflicted. 1-4. 
the Pool of The Question. 6, 7. 

Bethesda. The Cure. 8, 9. 

9. Jesus Proving of Philip. 5-7 
Feeds the The Supply. 8, 9. 

Five Thousand. “The Miracle. 10-14. 

To. Jestis The Rebuke. 26, 27. 
the Bread Believe in Christ. 28, 20. 
of Life. The True Bread. 30-37. 

11. Jesus Heals The Disciples’ Lesson. 1-5. 

a Man | The Miracle. 6, 7. 
Born Blind. The Result. 8-12. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS 


I. What is the first verse of the first chapter of John? Whom does John 
mean by “The Word”? Who bore witness to Jesus? What right did Jesus 
give to those who received Him? What is the Golden Text? 

II. Where did John the Baptist baptize the people? Who came to him there? 
What question did they ask? Why did they think he must be Christ or 
Elijah or a prophet? What did John say he was unworthy to do for Jesus? 
What did he declare Jesus to be? How did he say that he knew Jesus was 
the Son of God? What is the Golden Text? 

III. What two disciples of John the Baptist left him and followed Jesus? 
Did this please the Baptist? What invitation did Jesus give them? What did 
they do the next day? What did Jesus say to Simon? What disciple followed 
Jesus at His command? Whom did Philip tell about Jesus? What did he tell 
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him in the words of our Golden Text? What was Nathanael’s answer? Then 
what did Philip say? How did Jesus show Nathanael that He knew about him? 
What confession did Nathanael make? 

IV. Tell the story of the cleansing of the temple. What is the Golden Text? 

V. What Pharisee came to talk with Jesus at night? What did they talk 
about? What did Jesus tell him about the death He must die? What did He 
say about God’s love, in the words of the Golden Text? 

VI. When Jesus was going through Samaria with whom did He have a long 
talk? Where were His disciples? What did Jesus ask from this woman? 
Why was she surprised at His request? What did Jesus tell her that He could 
give her? When He told her about her past life what did she call Him? 
What question did she ask? How did Jesus tell her that God should be 
worshipped? Who did He tell her He was? What did she say about Him to 
the people of Sychar? What is the Golden Text? What does it mean? 

VII. Who came to Jesus at Cana? What did he want Jesus to do? Why 
did not Jesus go to Capernaum as the nobleman wished? What did He tell 
the nobleman? How did the latter show his faith in Jesus? Golden Text? 

VIII. Describe the people that Jesus saw at the pool of Bethesda.. How long 
had one man been sick? What did Jesus say to him? Why did He ask this 
question? What was the man’s answer? What did he believe? What did 
Jesus tell him to do? ‘What was the result? Why did the Jews find fault with 
Jesus for this miracle? What is the Golden Text? 

IX. Where was Jesus when He fed the five thousand? What question did 
He first ask of Philip? What was Philip’s answer? What did Andrew teli 
Jesus? What did Jesus command? Then what did He do? How much food 
was left over? What is the Golden Text? 

X. What reason did Jesus give to the people for their seeking Him in Ca- 
pernaum after the miracle of the loaves and fishes? What did He tell them 
not to do? What did He tell them to do? What miracle did they tell Him 
that Moses had done? ‘What did they expect Jesus to do? What answer did 
Jesus make? What is the Golden Text? What does it mean? 

XI. What question did the disciples ask Jesus in regard to a man that was 
born blind? What was Jesus’ answer? What did Jesus then do? What did 
the people say? What was the man’s answer? What is the Golden Text? 


REVIEW QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS 


I. What constitutes the prologue of the Gospel of John? What are its 
teachings? Why does John make use of the term, “The Word”? What other 
terms does he apply to Jesus in these verses? Who have the right to become 
children of God? Who was the first witness to Jesus? 

II. Who came to John the Baptist from Jerusalem? For what purpose? 
Whom did they think he might be? What did John claim to be? Why did he 
say he baptized in water? How did he express his humility? What did he 
call Jesus? What did the expression mean? 

III. Who were Jesus’ first disciples? Why did the Baptist wish them to 
leave him for Jesus? How was each led to Him? What prophecy did Jesus 
make concerning Simon? What did He say of Nathanael? What was Philip’s 
testimony concerning Jesus? Nathanael’s? 

IV. What did the feast of the passover commemorate? When was it held? 
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How far was Capernaum from Jerusalem? What was their difference in 
level? What cleansing of the temple is recorded in the Synoptic Gospels? 
What reply did Jesus make to the demand for a “sign” proving His authority? 
What did He mean? What did the Jews assume that He meant? How did 
they afterwards distort this saying and use it? 

V. What was Nicodemus’ greeting to Jesus when he came to see Him at 
night? What did Jesus tell him about membership in the Kingdom of God? 
What did He tell him about Himself? In what words did He declare the love 
of God to man? What did He say about His judging the world? 

VI. What aroused the disciples of John the Baptist, and how did John show 
his greatness? Why did Jesus decide to go to Galilee? Where did He meet 
the woman of Samaria? Describe the feeling that existed between Jews 
and Samaritans. Narrate the conversation between Jesus and the woman. 
What did Jesus mean by saying that the Samaritans worshipped they “knew 
not what”? By saying that “salvation is of the Jews”? What two preju- 
dices of the Jews did He disregard? How did He settle the question as to 
where God should be worshipped? 

VII. What was the first miracle Jesus wrought in Cana? What was the 
second? What was the most remarkable thing about this miracle? How did 
Jesus educate the faith of the nobleman? 

VIII. Give an account of what took place at the pool of Bethesda. Why was 
Jesus censured? What was His defence? 

IX. Why did Jesus go to the other side of the Sea of Galilee? How were 
His plans frustrated? How did He always meet interruptions? Give an ac- 
count of the feeding of the five thousand which combines all the Gospel accounts. 
What other miracle is told in all four Gospels? (None.) What did the miracle 
mean to the people? 

X. How did Jesus escape from the people? Why? Where did they find 
Him? Why had they followed.Him, according to Jesus’ words? What did 
He wish them to learn from the miracle of the loaves and fishes? What did 
He tell them to do? How did He answer their implied comparison between this 
miracle and that of the manna in the wilderness? (What was the effect of His 
discourse on the people? Why did His brethren find fault with Him? What 
opinions prevailed concerning Him at Jerusalem? Why did not the men sent 
to arrest Him carry out their order? What did Jesus declare Himself to be? 

XI, Give an account of the healing of the man born blind. Why did Jesus 
make use of the clay and the washing in the pool of Siloam? How did the 
Pharisees cross-question the man? What was the result? 


A WORD PICTURE REVIEW FOR YOUNG PUPILS 


After picturing the scene of each lesson, let the pupil give the title and golden 
text and answer a few questions in regard to it. 

I. I see an aged man writing. He has just finished these words, “The Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us,” and his face is bright with the glow of 
happy thoughts. 

II. A strange looking man seems to be the chief figure in this picture. He 
wears a garment made from the skin of an animal, and he stands near a 
river, closely surrounded by a group of well-dressed men. 

III. This picture has several scenes. In the first one, the strangely-clad man 
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is standing with two other men, and pointing at a Man who is passing in the 
distance. In the second scene, the Man who was pointed out has turned 
around and is speaking with the two men who are following Him. Now I 
see one of the two men hastening along with a third man. Here the Man 
pointed out is talking with yet another man. Finally there is a man coming 
out from under a tree with thick foliage and meeting this last man, and after 
talking awhile they, too, start off in haste. 

IV. In this picture there is great excitement. A Man with flashing eyes 
and a whip in His hand, is driving out from an enclosed place oxen and sheep, 
while other men are hurrying to get away from the place, some of them carry 
baskets and cages. Tables are overturned, and coins are scattered about. 

V. Here there is peace and quiet. Two men are earnestly talking in a room 
on the roof of a house from which an outside stairway leads to the street. 

VI. A Man is seated by a well in the open field, talking with a woman who 
is holding a water pot. Now the woman is gone, but her water pot lies on 
the ground. The Man is still here, and is surrounded by a group of men. 

VII. The Man whom we have seen in all the pictures except the first one 
is here, and another man who looks like a soldier is holding out his hands to 
Him as though he were begging Him to do something for him. The scene 
changes, and I see a boy tossing about on a bed while the people in the room 
are weeping. The third scene is on the road. A man coming from one way is 
met by several men coming from the opposite direction, and they are talking 
excitedly and seem very happy. 

VIII. There is a pool of water here and there are many sick looking people 
lying near by under a covering which protects them from the sun. The Man 
whose face we now know so well is leaning over one of the men, who suddenly 
gets up and, stooping over, rolls up something which he carries away with him. 

IX. I see a very great crowd of people sitting in groups on the grass, looking 
toward a Man who stands in an attitude of prayer. Several other men and a 
small boy stand near by. 

X. Now we are inside a church (synagogue) where there is a great crowd of 
people to whom a Man is talking very earnestly. 

XI. On the steps of a great building a beggar is sitting, and a number of 
men are passing by when they suddenly stop before him. One of the men puts 
His hands on the beggar’s eyes. Now the beggar is hurrying off. 


SUBJECTS FOR A WRITTEN REVIEW 


1. A life of John the Apostle. See the Subject Index of the Bible. 

2. A life of John the Baptist. Subject Index. 

3. The four lessons on Miracles. Which is the only one recorded in all 
four Gospels? Where was each miracle wrought? What means used in each 
case? For what purpose? Of what spiritual truth was each a sign? Why 
were these miracles recorded by John? (20. 31.) Which miracle seems to you 
the most marvelous? Why? 

4. Make a list of the words and terms applied to Jesus in the quarter’s lessons. 

5. For each lesson write a truth learned, and a sentence sermon, a Bible verse, 
and a thought of your own in regard to that truth. 

6. The testimony borne to Jesus as the Messiah in the quarter’s lessons. 

7. An analysis of the contents of the first nine chapters of the Book of John. 
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TEMPERANCE LESSON 


Prov. 23.20-35 Commit v. 31 


@olden Cert 


At the last it biteth like a serpent and 
stingeth like an adder. Prov. 23. 32. 


LESSON. TEXT Prov. 23. 29-35. 


29 Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath contentions? who hath bab- 
bling? who hath wounds without cause? who hath redness of eyes? 

30 They that tarry long at the wine; they that go to seek mixed wine. 

31 Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth his colour 
in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. 

32 At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an addet. 

33 Thine eyes shall behold strange women, and thine heart shall utter per- 
verse things. 

34 Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the midst of the sea, or as he 
that lieth upon the top of a mast. 

35 They have stricken me, shalt thou say, and I was not sick; they have 
beaten me, and I felt it not; when shall I awake? I will seek it yet again. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


29. A series of questions answered in the next verse. The words translated 
woe, sorrow, are interjections in the Hebrew, and are translated in the margin 
of the Revised Version as Oh! Alas! Babbling. R. V., complaining. Wounds 
without cause. Drunkenness leads to quarreling and fighting; the wounds re- 
ceived were without cause because they were unnecessary. : 

30. Go to seck. R. V., go to seek out. R. V. margin, try. “The words else- 
where used of diligent search after knowledge is here used, as if ironically, 
of the instigations of connoisseurs in wine, meeting to test its qualities.” 
Plumptre. Mixed wine. Perhaps mixed with spices or with opiates. 

31. When it is red. The usual color of the wine of Palestine. Giveth his 
color. R. V., sparkleth. “Literally, gives its gleam (the term rendered gleam 
is the ordinary word for eye), that is, full of life.’ Toy. It moveth itself 
aright. R. V., it goeth down smoothly. See Song of Solomon 7. 9. 

32. Biteth like a serpent. The wine which fascinates like a serpent (verse 31), 
is also as poisonous as a serpent. 

33. Strange women. R. V., strange things. The verse describes the effects of 
delirium tremens. 

34. As he that lieth upon the top of a mast. “The text appears to be cor- 
rupt, Literally it reads: And as one sleeping (or lying) on the head—; the 
word left untranslated (Revised Version, mast) occurs only here in the Old 
Testament, and its meaning, if it be a real word, is unknown; it is similar to 
the term for line, rope, but can hardly mean mast (which is a mere guess), 
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It is simpler to adopt the expression, ‘Like one asleep in a violent storm,’ 
which requires no great change in the Hebrew.” Toy. 

35. A soliloquy of the drunkard. J was not sick. R. V., I was not hurt. 
When shall I awake? “ Better, omitting the interrogation, when I shall awake, 
I will seek it yet again.” Plumptre. “The time seems long before the drunk- 
ard fully awakes from the slumber after his debauch in order to return to the 
orgies of yesternight.” Wordsworth. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


29. Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? The drunkard is, to my mind, the 
most foolish man that exists in the world. He is the most foolish man, the 
most mistaken man. For consider: The drunkard sacrifices everything in the 
world for what? An hour’s vague gayety, to be followed by some twenty-four 
hours of racking headache and intolerable illness. J. B. Martin. 

29. Who hath redness of eyes? A colonel of the army came to Lincoln to 
complain that he had been unjustly dismissed from the army for drunkenness 
while on duty. Lincoln knew that the officer had a noble record, but after 
listening patiently to his story, he arose and, grasping the soldier’s right hand 
in both his own hands, exclaimed with a broken voice: “Colonel, I know your 
story. But you carry your own condemnation in your face.” 

33. Thy heart shall utter perverse things. A young man of a fine family, of 
splendid gifts, was going down fast through strong drink. His friends had 
pleaded with him, but he had taken their warnings as an insult. One day one 
of them, who was a court stenographer, was sitting in a restaurant, when the 
young man came in with a companion, and took the table next to him, sit- 
ting down with his back to him without seeing him. He was just drunk enough 
to be talkative about his private affairs, and, on the impulse of the moment, 
the stenographer pulled out his note-book, and took a short-hand report of every 
word he said. The next morning the stenographer copied it all out, and sent 
it around to the young man’s office. In less than ten minutes the latter came 
tearing in with the exclamation, “What is this, anyhow?” “It’s a steno- 
graphic report of your monologue at the restaurant last evening,’ his friend 
replied, and gave him a brief explanation. “Did I really talk like that?” he 
asked faintly. “I assure you it is a verbatim report,” was the reply. He turned 
pale and walked out. He never drank another drop. Herald and Presbyter. 

35. They have beaten me, and I felt it not. When we come to inquire into 
the cause of imprisonment, we are constantly impressed with one fact which 
can not be denied, that the curse of drunkenness has proved directly or indi- 
rectly the ruin of between eighty and ninety per cent. of those prisoners. 
Many a blow has been struck, many a deed committed, many a robbery perpe- 
trated, by those so under the influence of this evil spirit that when they have 
come to their senses in the prison cell they have asked, Where am JI, what 
have I done? and have literally had no memory of the deed that brought them 
there. It would not, of course, be in accordance with common sense or justice 
to say that they were therefore not guilty. They are guilty; they do deserve 
punishment; but have we not the right to believe that, if delivered from this 
evil habit, they might be found to be trustworthy men? Maud Ballington Booth. 

35. I will seek it yet again. We feel that if we wished to prove that we 
have the power of resisting, we could do so; and it would be humiliating to 
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our pride, and paralyzing to our desire of excellence, if we thought otherwise. 
Yet the time may come when our actions will seem uncontrollable. The tempta- 
tion has mastered us, not we the temptation. John Stuart Mill. 

I had once in my Sunday-school a class of boys from ten to twelve years 
old. They belonged to good families. Three or four years later they formed 
a club. It was secret, but they said they had organized it for intellectual and 
moral improvement. They hired a room in which they gathered evenings. 
They brought in several other boys. One of the class was appointed chaplain. 
After a while it was learned that liquor had been brought into the club room. 
The chaplain soon withdrew. He is now a Christian minister. One day one 
of the most attractive members of the club came and confessed to me that he 
had been drinking, and that his parents had found it out, and he begged me 
to tell his mother, who was almost insane with anxiety, that he would never 
drink again. But he did, and went from bad to worse till he disappeared. 
Friends of another came to ask counsel what to do, because he had forged a 
check. Employers of another told me that he had defrauded them of money. 
Another became engaged to a charming girl, but she broke the engagement be- 
cause he drank, and in a few years he died a drunkard. None of these boys at 
ten years of age seetned likely to be exposed to the temptation to drink. A. E. 
Dunning, in The National Temperance Advocate. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


30. They that tarry long at the wine. In ancient days, and in Eastern coun- 
tries, there was not the one hundredth part of the necessity which now exists 
for these warnings. The wines of ancient days were mildness itself com- 
pared with the flaming, burning intensity of modern spirits. There was nothing 
in ancient days resembling our gin-shops and public houses, which flare at the 
corners of our streets. . . . Total abstinence was a fundamental law of 
ancient Romanism, of Buddhism, and of Mohammedanism; it was the rule of 
life among the ancient Medes and among the ancient Persians; and it is very 
striking that among the Egyptian papyri there is one as old as 3,600 B. C. on 
which we find among other moral aphorisms a warning against wineshops. 
“My son,” it says, “do not linger in the wineshop; thou fallest on the ground, 
thy limbs become weak as those of a child.” F. W. Farrar. 

35. When shall I awake. When Ham had set out the vine, Satan brought 
and poured upon it a peacock’s blood. When its leaves began to appear he 
poured over them the blood of an ape; when the grapes began to form he 
watered them with the blood of a lion, and upon the ripe fruit he spilled the 
blood of a pig. The wine thus nurtured with the blood of these four animals 
has acquired these properties: the first glass of wine animates the drinker so 
that his vivacity is great and his color heightened; in this condition he resem- 
bles a peacock. When the fumes of the liquor rise to his head, he becomes 
as gay and antic as an ape. When he has become drunken he rages as the 
lion, and in the height of this condition he falls and grovels like a pig sprawling 
out in heavy slumber. A Musselman Tradition related by Colin de Plancy. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Three children were playing in a school yard. 
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They. called their game “Home.” How do you suppose they played it? One 
was the father, and he was drunk and was ill-treating another who was the 
mother, and the third was the policeman who was arresting the drunken father! 
You in your pleasant homes can not know what home must be to children 
who have a father or a mother who drinks. Our lesson to-day gives a true 
picture of the effect of strong drink on the one who drinks, but it doesn’t say 
anything about the effect his drinking has upon his family and home. 

For Older Pupils. The Book of Proverbs has well been called “a manual 
of conduct.” Its purpose is to teach such virtues as industry, honesty, kind- 
ness, forgiveness; to give warnings against vices; and to praise the worth of 
wisdom. When a New York merchant asked Mr. Whitelaw Reid what was the 
best book for him to give his clerks as a business hand-book he recommended 
“The Book of Proverbs.” 

The -opening words of the book are, “The proverbs of Solomon, the son of 
David, King of Israel”; the first verse of chapter 25 says, “ These also are 
proverbs of Solomon which the men of Hezekiah, King of Judah, copied out”; 
the first verse of chapter 30, “the words of Augur, the son of Jakeh; the oracle”: 
and of: chapter 31, “the words of King Lemuel, the oracle which his mother 
taught him.” The verses of our lesson to-day are taken from the section 
(22. 17-24. 34) that is ascribed to “the wise” (22.17; 24.23). It is thought 
that these sayings were combined in one book after the Exile, but that most of 
them were very old, and many of them were the words of Solomon. 

Our lesson has been described as “a martial ode or song on the subject of 


temperance,” “the fullest and liveliest description of drunkenness in the Old 
Testament.” 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
J. At tHE LAST 
Think of the Other End. Every ladder has two ends. If you carry one, 


thinking only of the .front end, you may break a window or some one’s nose 
(and temper) with the other end. There are always more than one thing to 


think about. The present pleasure may be linked with future pain. The care- 


less springtime may mean a hungry autumn, and reckless sowing of wild oats a 
harvest of pain and shame and bitterest self-reproach. 

How significant are the words in Proverbs about the peril of wine-drinking, 
“At the last!” These are words that the devil never uses. At first laughter 
and exhilaration, sharper wit and swifter pulses; “at the last” dregs and 
degradation. Who would dare begin to drink if he could see first that end of 
the ladder which is in the ditch? Let a repulsive drunkard offer a young man 
his first glass of wine, and what chance is there of his taking it? But with 
a crowd of good fellows, or at a dinner, it is quite different. Is it? That is 
where it begins. If you know of any person ruined by drink, you know of 
some one at least who once was as pure as you. If you begin, you may be as 
terrible a wreck as he. “At the last” need never be said of you, however, if 
you will refuse, if you will conquer attractive temptation at first. How thank- 
ful, then, you will be at the last! ; 

A virtuous life may seem dull at first, and the laughter of the thoughtless, 
self-indulgent crowd may sound alluringly, but “he laughs best who laughs 
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last.” Ask any honest, pure, temperate man if he regrets aty of the struggle \ P 
it cost him to conquer temptation; ask a blighted and broken man, drinking the J 
dregs of his sinful cup, whether it paid. 5 

The other end of life is coming for us all. It is only a question of time. 
What shall it mean to you? No one can answer for you. Decide now, abso- 
lutely, changelessly, at any cost, that you will be the Lord’s follower, indus- 
trious, clean, self-controlled, useful, victorious. It will mean a crown for you 
at the last. “Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
Maltbie D. Babcock, in Forward. 

An Act oft repeated becomes a Habit. An act creates a molecular 
change in the nerves. The same act repeated creates the same molecular nerve 
changes. Changes repeated over and overt become at length lines of least resist- 
arice, a track along which the nerve-force runs easily. What a difference be- 
tween the reluctance with which one first commits a wrong act and the 
readiness with which he commits the repeated acts! The pioneer who blazes 
his way through a forest exerts an effort of which the one who follows in the 
pathway he has made knows nothing; the first wrong act opens the lines of 
least resistance along which succeeding acts easily follow. Acts that easily 
follow one another after awhile become a necessity, the act has become a 
habit, and the habit, if a wrong one, has become a tyrant. This well-known 
quotation must occur to every one in this connection: “Sow an act, and reap 
a habit; sow a habit and reap a character; sow a character and reap a destiny.” 

The Fly and the Vulture. Once a prince was eating when a fly came 
through the open window and alighted on his food. He could have killed it 
easily, but instead idly watched it, and admired its iridescent wings. The next 
day it came again, this time as large as a butterfly. “Do not harm it,” the 
prince said to his courtiers, “there is food enough for both of us, and see how 
beautiful its wings have become!” The third day it had grown as large as a 
bat, and the prince became alarmed as he saw it take all his drink. He ordered 
all the windows and doors closed that it might not enter again. The fourth 
day, it was the size of a hawk; it broke through a window and entered as 
before, and this time it devoured all the food upon the table. “ Put iron bars 
across the windows,’ commanded he thoroughly alarmed, “that I may eat 
and drink and not die.” But the next day the attendants heard the twisting 
of bars and the shattering of glass and theti screams, and rushing in they 
found the prince dead upon the floor, and upon his throat were the marks of 
the beak and talons of a vulture. At first he could have killed the fly but 
at last the vulture killed him. At first you may overcome an inclination to 
do wrong, at last the inclination becomes so strong that it overcomes you, as 
this fable teaches. 

Nothing is ever wiped out. Could the young but realize how soon they 
will become mere bundles of habits, they would give more heed to their con- 
duct while in the plastic state. Every smallest stroke of virtue or of vice, leaves 
a scar. The drunken man excuses himself from every fresh dereliction by say- 
ing, “I won’t count this time.” Well, he may not count it, and a kind Heaven 
may not count it, but it is being counted, none the less. Down among the active 
nerve cells and fibres the molecules are counting it, registering and stoting it 
up, to be used against him when the next temptation comes. Nothing we ever 
do is, in strict scientific literalness, wiped out. Of ‘course, this has its good 
side as well as its bad one. As we become permanent drunkards by so mafiy 
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separate drinks, so we become saints in the moral, and authorities and experts 
in the practical and scientific spheres, by so many separate acts and hours of 
work. Wailliam James, Psychology. 


II Iv BiTeTH LIKE A SERPENT AND STINGETH LIKE AN ADDER 


As Subtle as a Serpent. Not only the sting of the serpent, but the 
subtlety of the serpent is in wine. The deception lies in the fact that the habit 
of drinking will become confirmed before you know that it is enslaving you. 
Every glass of liquor increases the desire for another glass. A loaf of bread, 
a dish of beef, a draught of milk, satisfies hunger; they do not breed a raving 
appetite. This fact makes it so difficult to use wine or brandy without run- 
ning into excess. A habit of drinking is formed and confirmed before the 
drinker is aware. . . . Let but the poison of that serpent enter into the 
blood and the globules of the brain, and it becomes a desperate battle for life; 
and where the grace of God gives one Gough the victory, a multitude die of the 
serpent’s venomous bite. Theodore L. Cuyler. 

The Effect of Wine on Students. A healthy young man who drinks wine 
or any such fluid need not be long in doubt whether he has taken into his 
system a friend or a foe. He can not help knowing, if he observes himself 
closely, that the wine is an enemy. He perceives that it increases, not quenches, 
thirst; that it raises his spirits for half an hour or more, according to the amount 
used, and depresses them for several hours that follow; that it flushes, excites, 
disturbs, perverts, and therefore injures him. 

If he conscientiously watches its effects, he knows this, and all the sophistry 
of all the sophists can not disguise the fact from him. He knows it as well as 
Sydney Smith knew it when he wrote to Lady Holland that, without abstain- 
ing from wine, “London was stupefaction and inflammation.” 

This is not preaching; it is simple fact, and known to be such by all honest 
investigators. Students need the best food that civilization can supply, and 
that food should be eaten in the best manner known to civilized life. But 
when it comes-to intoxicating drinks, there is only one safe and wise rule, 
which is expressed in one word: Abstain. The Youth’s Cempanion. 


III CoNnTEMPLATION OF EVIL 


Look not thou upon the Wine when it is Red. This seems to be a 
prohibition of the use of wine; it is, at least, a warning to keep away from 
temptation. It is the only safe way. Lead us not into temptation, we pray, 
but “No man can ask honestly or hopefully to be delivered from temptation,” 
says Ruskin, “unless he has himself honestly and firmly determined to do the 
best he can to keep out of it.” If strong drink has any allurement for us, 
we should not go where we shall be tempted to take it, and if we do not 
know whether or not we have any appetite for it, we should not risk the dis- 
covery. It is wise to keep away from danger; it is unwise to see how near 
we can go in safety. A reckless man in a zoological garden once seized a 
venomous serpent by the nape of the neck and held it up before his com- 
panions. He thought he had the serpent wholly in his power. But it began 
to coil its long body about his arm, and then slowly to tighten its grasp, until 
the man in agony was obliged to drop his hold on its neck, The serpent quickly 
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turned and bit him, and his death followed. He thought he was strong enough 
to play with the serpent and thrust it from him when wearied of the play. 
Many think they are strong enough to play with temptation of any sort, but 
they find sooner or later that the temptation has mastered them. At the last 
it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder. 

A noted artist said that he never allowed himself to look at a badly painted 
picture, for if he did his brush was sure to take a hint from it. Whoever is 
tempted to tarry at the wine or over a bad book or with evil companions or 
in the neighborhood of any evil should make this artist’s rule his own, for 
if he yields, his character is sure to be marred by it. 

Eve would not have eaten the forbidden fruit had she not lingered by the 
tree and listened to the voice of the tempter. 

Two Ways of fighting a Temptation. Dr. Wayland Hoyt has told the 
story of the way in which a friend of his was almost conquered by tempta- 
tion. This friend had had a long fight with the drink habit and had come off 
victor. One day to escape from a sudden rain storm he took refuge in a 
near by saloon. He sat down and began to read a newspaper. Then his 
newspaper lowered itself, seemingly of its own will power, till he could see 
the rows of decanters behind the bar, and the decanters seemed to say to him, 
“You're wet; you need what I hold. Just one drink of me will do you good.” 
He thrust up his paper, and again it lowered itself. He threw down the paper 
and rushed out into the storm. “He was victor, but he was almost victim,” 
says Dr. Hoyt. “It would have been far better if he had never entered that 
saloon, though it were raining pitchforks. Keep out of the place and way 
of temptation.” 

Somewhere I haye read a story about the way in which Jim, a baggageman, 
put temptation out of his way. He owned a number of game roosters, and 
one morning he took an ax and cut off all their heads. When he told his 
wife what he had done, she said they were too old to cook, and she could 
not see why he had done such a foolish thing. “I don’t care,” Jim answered, 
“JT haven’t any use for them any longer. I used to take a couple of them -out 
in a lot where people would see them Sunday mornings on their way to 
church, and then I would fight them for all they were worth. I’m none too 
strong anyway, and so I thought that if I killed the roosters no fellow could 
come along some Sunday morning and say, ‘Come, Jim, put a couple of them 
in a bag, and let’s go and fight them.’ If they’re dead, I can’t go, —can I?” 

Harboring Wrong Thoughts. When Jacob Riis first came to New York 
he could get no work, and one rainy night when his clothes were wet through 
and he was famished and weak for lack of food, he chanced to find himself by 
the East River. As he looked into the water, the thought came to him that 
there was no use in keeping up the struggle any longer, he could so easily 
drop into the river and end it all. Then he heard a whine and felt the pressure 
against him of a little dog that had been following him about for a few days. 
He put out his hand to stroke the little animal and the dog licked it and then 
jumped up and licked his face. “The love of the little beast thawed the icicles 
in my heart,” Mr. Riis explains; “I picked it up in my arms and fled from 
the temptation; fled to where there were lights and men moving, anywhere, 
so that I saw and heard the river no more.” Young people sometimes say 
that they can not control their thoughts, and they are not responsible for 
them. Mr. Riis could not have prevented the thought of suicide entering his 
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mind as he stood by that river, but he could and did prevent its lingering in 
his mind by leaving the river which was the occasion for the thought. Had 
he remained the thought would probably have become a desire, the desire a 
purpose, and the purpose a deed. We may not be able to prevent a wrong 
thought from coming to our minds, but we need not harbor it, we can drive it 
away by leaving the inciting cause or by determinedly occupying our minds 
_ with other things, There is a proverb that we can not prevent a bird from 
alighting on our head, but we can prevent its building a nest in our hair. An 
old-time writer has expressed the thought in this way: “If Satan comes up 
to my door, I can not help it; if he lifts the latch and walks in I can not help 
it: but if I offer him a chair, and begin with him a parley, I put myself alto- 
gether in the wrong.” 

The Impulsiveness of Consciousness. Positive self control means that 
we are to heed that principle which the psychologists call the impulsiveness 
of consciousness; that is, that every thought, by its very presence in the mind, 
tends to pass into act, and will do so, if it is not hindered by the presence of 
some other thought leading in some other direction. I regard that principle as 
of very great importance in all our moral and spiritual life. If you are sitting 
in the parlor of a friend, while you are waiting for him, and there is an open 
letter on the table, and you are not thinking particularly of what you are doing, 
but have your eye on the letter, before you know it you will very likely put out 

: vyour hand and take it up and begin to read it until you recall yourself with a 


* i start. The single idea, unchecked by any other for the moment, was present 


in the mind; it passed into action almost in spite of you. The teaching of 
modern psychology, then, is that a thought in your mind will pass into act 
unless it is checked by some other thought; and for our moral life this is 
strenuous counsel to withstand beginnings,—don’t dally with the temptation. 
Don’t tarry in the presence of it. 

The small boy who is looking through a fence at a patch of watermelons 
that is not his can not prevent his mouth from watering, but he can run. And 
you can not keep your emotions from rising in attention to the exciting 
object, but you can think of something else. You are not clay in the hands 
of your circumstances. You were endowed with that which makes you akin 
to God in His creative power —a will. Henry Churchill King, in Northfield 
Echoes. 

Avoid it. As to gaze down a precipice seems to fascinate the spectator 
towards a shattering fall, so it is spiritually dangerous to gaze on excessive 
wickedness, lest its immeasurable scale should fascinate us as it were colossal 
without being monstrous. To gaze at sin for any purpose except learning to 
avoid it, has a dangerous side. It was the serpent fascinated Eve when they 
met face to face, not Eve the serpent. Christina Rossetti. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Drink, the dynamite of modern civilization. John D. Long. 
* The contemplation of vice is vice. Arabic Saying. 
Drink is Death’s Prime Minister. Addison. ~* 
Far from me be the gift of Bacchus—pernicious, inflaming wine, that 
weakens both body and mind, Homer. 
Dream not of freedom while under the mastery of your desires. Plato. 
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Statistics show that every fifth boy must be sacrificed to keep up the long 
line of drunkenness and crime. J. R. Jacob. 

To parley with temptation is to play with fire. Bunyan. 

First there cometh to the mind a bare thought of evil, then a strong imagina- 
tion thereof, afterwards delight and evil motion, then consent. Thomas @ 
Kempis. ? 

| First the man takes a dram 
} Then the dram takes a dram, ; 
| Then the drams take the man. Chinese Saying. 

The joys of wine, of opium, of tobacco, and of all kindred drugs are mere 
tricks upon the nervous system; in greater or less degree they destroy its 
power to tell the truth, and in proportion as they have seemed to bring sub- 
jective happiness, so do they bring at last subjective horror and disgust. David 
Starr Jordan. os 

If a pledge had been offered me when I was a boy in Sabbath School I 
should have been spared those seven dreadful years. John B. Gough. 

Men who are murdered by slow poisoning die just as surely as those who 
take arsenic. Spurgeon. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Wine is a mocker, strong drink a brawler: 
And whosoever erreth thereby is not wise. Prov. 20. 1, 

Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning, that they may follow 
strong drink; that tarry late into the night, till wine inflame them! Isa, 5.11. 

Woe unto them that are mighty to drink wine, and men of strength to mingle 
strong drink! Isa. 5. 22. 

Hear thou, my son, and be wise, 
And guide thy heart in the way. 
Be not among winebibbers, 
Among gluttonous eaters of flesh; 
For the drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty; 
And drowsiness will clothe a man with rags. Prov. 23. 19-21. 

Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go not in the way of evil men. 
Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass away. Prov. 4. 14, 15. 

There hath no temptation taken you but such as man can bear: but God 
is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able; but 
will with the temptation make also the way to escape, that ye may be able to 
endure it. I Cor. 10. 13. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


Some one has said that if it is a small sacrifice to give up wine one should 
do it for the sake of others, but if it is a great sacrifice, one should do it for 
one’s own sake. 

In Japan they take young puppies and feed them on alcohol instead of milk 
so as to keep them small. “Cats may be dwarfed in the same way, and also 
boys.” 

Mr. Edward W. Bok says he was led to make up his mind never to touch 
liquor by seeing the ruin it brought. He has seen some of the brightest literary 
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men lose splendid positions owing to nothing else but their indulgence in wine, 
and he has noted that the most successful men in America to-day are those 
who never lift a wine glass to their lips. If I am ambitious to become a bright 
student or a success in any line of work, I can not afford to take the risk of 
drinking intoxicating liquor. 

I will not entertain a thought of evil of whatsoever sort. If it comes to me, 
I will at once busy myself with something else and leave no room in my mind 
for the thought to stay. 

I can now easily form right habits and break up wrong habits; as I grow 
older this will become more and more difficult. 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


Who is it that has woe, sorrow, contention, complaining, wounds without 
cause, redness of eyes? All these woes come upon the drunkard, he who 
tarries over wine and tries mixed wine. Look not on the wine, is the ex- 
hortation: shun its attractive appearance, its pleasing taste, for however de- 
sirable it may seem in the beginning, like the poisonous bite of the serpent and 
the sting of the adder it will produce fatal consequences in the end. One who 
is under the control of wine will see and speak strange things, he will be so 
devoid of reason and judgment that he will be like one foolhardy enough to 
lie down in the midst of the sea or on the top of a mast. The writer closes 
his lesson with the soliloquy of a drunkard who is past reformation: He has 
a vague idea that he has been in a quarrel and has been beaten but he feels it 
not, and his only desire is to awake from his drunken slumber that he may 
“seek it yet again.” 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Was Horace Greeley right in saying about drinking places that “the better 
they are, the worse; and the worse they are, the better?” 

2. In order to combat the saloons some provision must be made for the op- 
portunity of social fellowship elsewhere. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Read the entire chapter. 2. What is the subject of verses 1-16? Of 7-10? 
Of 11-15? Of 16-18? Of 19-21? 3. In what respects may Christ be likened 
to a door? 4. To a shepherd? 5. What brief parabolic allegories similar to 
those of the next lesson are found in the Synoptic Gospels? (Matt. 9. 37, 38; 
24. 43-45; Luke 15.4, 5; 17.7-9.) 6. What other one in John’s Gospel? (John 
15.1-8.) 7. What is said in Gen. 31. 30, 40; 37.33; 1 Sam. 17. 34-36 about the 
life of a shepherd? 8 What great heroes of Israel had been shepherds? 
(Abraham, Jacob, Moses, David.) 9. How did David risk his life for his 
flock? (1 Sam. 17. 34-37.) 10. What parable is given in Matt. which was not 
understood and was therefore explained? (The Sower, Matt. 13. 3-8, 18-23.) 
11. When did Jesus have compassion on a multitude of people because, as He 
said, they were sheep without a shepherd? (Mark 6.34.) 12. Tell Christ’s 
parable of the lost sheep. (Matt. 18. 10-14.) 13. Repeat the twenty-third Psalm, 
14. Commit to memory the 14th and 15th verses of the 10th chapter of John, 
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Lesson I— Aprin 5 


JESUS THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


John 10.1-11. (Read John 10.1-18.) Commit v. 9. 


@olven Cert 


The Good Shepherd giveth His 
life for the sheep. John to.11. 


LESSON TEXT John 1o. 1-11 TIME December, A. D. 29 


1 Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that entereth not by the door into the 
sheepfold, but climheth up some other way, the same is a thief and a robber. 

2 But he that entereth in by the door is the ‘shepherd of the sheep. 

3 To him the porter openeth; and the sheep hear his voice: and he calleth 
his own sheep by name, and leadeth them out. 

4 And when he putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth before them, and 
the sheep follow him: for they know his voice. 

5 And a stranger will they not follow, but will flee from him: for they 
know not the voice of strangers. 

6 This parable spake Jesus unto them: but they understood not what things 
they were which he spake unto them. 

7 Then said Jesus unto them again, Verily, verily, I say unto you, I am 
the door of the sheep. 

8 All that ever came before me are thieves and robbers: but the sheep did 
not hear them. 

9 I am the door: by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall go 
in and out, and find pasture. 

to The thief cometh not, but for to steal, and to kill, and to destroy: I am 
come that they might have life, and that they might have it more abundantly. 

11 I am the good shepherd: the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep, 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. Verily, verily. These words are a solemn asseveration designed to draw 
attention to an important discourse following, and usually connecting it, also, 
with what has preceded. The Pharisees have claimed to be the spiritual 
guides of the people. In verse 9.24, they say, We know that this man is a 
sinner. See also 9.20, 34. In the parable of the Sheep-fold and of the Good 
Shepherd Jesus contrasts these false guides with Himself the true Guide. 
Sheep-fold. R. V., the fold of the sheep. Under this figure the Kingdom of 
God is meant in the allegory. 

4. And when he putteth forth his own sheep. R. V., When he hath put 
forth all his own. For they know his voice. “Here is the point of the para- 
ble.” Weiss. 

6. This parable. R. V., margin, proverb. The Greek word here used 
(mapoula) is not the word used in the Synoptic Gospels for parable. It means 
literally a path by the road (not the beaten road), hence what is uncommon in 
discourse, Our word allegory or illustration interprets it better to our thoughts, 
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7. Then said Jesus unto them again. R. V., Jesus therefore said unto them 
again. See verse 6. ‘ 

8. All that ever came. R. V.,. All that came. Thieves and robbers. The 
reference is not to true prophets like John the Baptist, who claimed only the 
authority “given him from Heaven,” but to those who wrongly claimed an 
authority of their own as religious teachers. Compare Jesus’ characterizations 
of the Pharisees as “ ravening wolves,” “robbers,” “full of extortion and wick- 
edness,” etc., in Matt. 7.15; 23. 13; Luke II. 39, 52; 20.46, 47. 

9. Go in and out, and find pasture. R. V., Go in and out, and shall find 
pasture. “The blessings promised are deliverance from peril, liberty, and 
sustenance. To ‘go out and in’ is a common Old Testament expression and 
denotes the free activity of daily life. Deut 28.6; Psa. 121.8; Jer. 37.4.” 
Dods. Compare 8. 36. 

10. But for to steal. R. V., but that he may steal. I am come that they might 
have life. R. V., I came that they may have life. More abundantly. R. V., 
abundantly. 

11. Giveth his life. R. V., layeth down his life. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


1-18. The beautiful pastoral symbolism of our Lord’s discourse runs through 
the first eighteen verses of this roth chapter of John. It has been pointed out, 
however, that in these words we have not one parable but three, all of them 
drawn from Eastern pastoral life, each related to the others as part of a 
composite whole, yet each presenting a distinct contribution of thought. 

These three parables are drawn from the circumstances attending three dif- 
ferent hours of the pastoral day. The first parable is that of the Shepherd, 
and comprises the first six verses. The scene is laid in the early morning. Dur- 
ing the night the sheep have been sheltered in a large open enclosure, in which, 
under the care of a single porter, numbers of flocks belonging to different 
owners have shared a common protection. 

The second parable, which is that of the Door, runs from the seventh to the 
tenth verse, and carries forward our thought from daybreak to midday, and 
from the large night-fold to a structure set in the middle of the pasture. This 
fold meant to afford shade and security amid the day’s heat and danger. The 
sheep may go in and out at will, according as they want food or rest. It was 
of this structure, with its wide swinging door, that Christ was thinking when 
He called Himself the Door. That door was at once a protection and a means 
of freedom, 

The third parable shifts the scene still further forward and brings us to the 
close of the day. The shadows are creeping up the mountain slopes. The 
chills of sundown are in the air. The flocks must be led back to the night-fold. 
But on the way a sudden danger emerges. Wolves spring out of ambush and 
attack the sheep. It is a critical moment, and tests the quality of the shepherd. 
The hireling runs away. The good shepherd casts himself between the sheep 
and the wolves, and sacrifices himself to save the flock. Charles A. Berry. 

11. J am the good shepherd. The statement of the object for which He had 
~ come (verse 10) forms the transition from the image of the Door to that of the 
Shepherd, The personal access to God’s kingdom, the distributer of its blessings: 
He is also the very substance of the Kingdom Himself, as personal relation to 
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Him is the chief feature of the sheep, To be a sheep of Christ’s, to know Him, 
to hear Him, to follow Him, is the Kingdom of God come within the soul. 
Through Christ we reach Christ; Christ is the Way and Door to Himself. 
George Reith, St. John’s Gospel. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


1. The fold of the sheep. The sheepfold in Syria to-day is a low, flat build- 
ing surrounded by a court. A hedge of thorn-bushes, or a stone wall with 
thorn bushes on the top, encloses it, to keep out wolves and thieves. ‘“ Sheep 
stealing is as much a profession in Turkey as horse thieving is in some other 
countries.” Fhe door may consist of only a few sticks laid across the en- 
trance. Several flocks are brought to the same fold, and some under-shepherd 
with his dog watches at the entrance all night. This shepherd is called the 
porter in verse 3, for it is his duty to admit the shepherds in the morning. 

4. The sheep follow him, for they know his voice. In the morning each man 
went a little way beyond the ring of tents, and standing there uttered his special 
call. Instantly the whole mass of sheep and goats was in motion, and as the 
shepherds continued to call the several flocks separated themselves, each 
streaming out of the camp in the direction of their respective guides. 

The shepherds often give names to their sheep. Their names are descriptive 
of some trait or characteristic of the animal, as Long-ears, White-nose, Speckled, 
and so forth. Not unfrequently the sheep know their names, and will answer 
to them when called. Every shepherd worthy of the name knows and recog- 
nizes his charges by their appearance. When he goes over them to ascertain if 
all are there, either at coming home at night or on going out in the morning, 
he can tell, without counting, whether one be missing or not. Should one or 
two be wanting, he knows exactly which they are, and can describe them ac- 
curately. C. T. Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land. 

5. A stranger will they not follow, but will flee from him. The shepherd 
depends upon the sheep to follow, and they in turn expect him never to leave 
them. They run after him if he appears to be escaping from them, and are 
terrified when he is out of sight, or when any stranger appears in his stead. 
He calls them from time to time to let them know that he is at hand. The sheep 
listen and continue grazing, but if any one else tries to produce the same pe- 
culiar cries and guttural sounds, they look around with a startled air, and be- 
gin to scatter. Mackie’s Bible Manners and Customs. 

11. The good shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep. Here the con- 
nection between the shepherd and the sheep is simply one of pecuniary interest. 
Ask an English shepherd about his flock, he can tell you the number and the 
value; he knows the market in which each was purchased, and the remunerat- 
ing price at which it can be disposed of. There is before him so much stock 
convertible into so much money. 

Beneath the burning skies and the clear, starry nights of Palestine there 
grows up between the shepherd and his flock a union of attachment and tender- 
ness. It is the country where at any moment sheep are liable to be swept away 
by some mountain-torrent, or carried off by hill-robbers, or torn by wolves. At 
any moment their protector may have to save their lives by personal hazard. 
Sometimes for the sake of an armful of grass in the parched summer days, he 
must climb precipices almost perpendicular, and stand on a narrow ledge of 
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rock where the wild goat will scarcely venture. And thus there grows up be- 
tween the man and the dumb creatures he protects a kind of friendship. You 
love those for whom you risk, and they love you. F. W. Robertson. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The allegory of Jesus as the Good Shepherd is closely connected with the 
lesson which we studied three weeks ago about the giving of sight to the man 
born blind. Jesus is addressing the Pharisees at Jerusalem who found fault 
with Him for His miracle of healing on the Sabbath. In the twenty-second and 
twenty-third verses of this chapter, it states that it was the Feast of the Dedi- 
cation at Jerusalem, and Jesus was walking in Solomon’s porch of the temple, 
but it is not certain whether this note of time and place refers also to the words 
of our lesson in the first part of the chapter. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Have you ever heard our minister called the Pas- 
tor of this church? The word pastor comes from a Latin word meaning to 
pasture, to feed, and a pastor is one who feeds his people with spiritual food. 
A pastor is a shepherd, and his people are his flock. Who can repeat the first 
verse of the twenty-third Psalm? The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want. 
Who remembers what was the golden text of our lesson about Jesus feeding 
the five thousand? He shall feed his flock like a shepherd. What does Jesus 
call Himself in our lesson to-day? What has He been 
called in the last quarter’s lessons? The Lamb of God, 
the King of Israel, the Water of Life, the Bread of Life, 
the Light of the World. Does it seem fitting that Jesus 
should be called the King of Israel or the Light of the 
World, but rather strange that He should be called a 
Shepherd or a Door? As we study the lesson we shall 
see that these terms as applied to Jesus are beautiful and 
full of meaning for us. 

For Older Pupils. In the Synoptic Gospels about 
thirty parables are given, which are “earthly stories with 
heavenly meanings,” -fi€tetiops stories true to life told for 
the sake of the spiritual lessons they convey. John omits 
all these parables which form so large a part of Christ’s 
teaching as related by the Synoptists, but gives two so- 
called parables not given in the other Gospels. These are 
not stories, and are in reality only extended similes; one 
is that of the Good Shepherd, our lesson to-day, and the 
other is that of the True Vine in chapter 15. 

“The world is full of glorious likenesses. 
The poets’ power is to sort these out, Senen ce Bes : 
And to make music from the common strings White Marble Statue 
With which the world is strung.” of then hind Century 

Again and again in John’s Gospel we see commonplace figures turned 
into glorious likenesses, and sublimest music made from the common 
strings with which the world is strung. “Who but Jesus would ‘have 
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dared liken Himself to a hen?” questions Henry Ward Beecher, and then he 
adds, “ Yet that single act of the hen which is charming was selected and for- 
ever will be full of divine beauty.” 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Crist THE Door 


The Meaning of the Figure. To compare Himself with a door, seldom 
a thing of beauty, without impressiveness, a mere instrument of convenience — 
this may well startle one at first. And yet, upon further thought, there will 
come to mind one and another and finally so many uses, that admiration will 
take the place of surprise. A door is the point in the wall where there may 
be exit or ingress. It is the point of defense for all that are within, and the 
point of separation for all that are without. It is the symbol of the great fact 
of the cherished household, and of the great jostling world that is separated 
from it—to the one a refuge; to the other exclusion. 

The door is also the symbol of hospitality. To keep an open door is equiva- 
lent to the declaration that one is princely in the use of his house, and employs 
it as an instrument of pleasure to others. 

The central idea, then, is this: That Christ is that power through which the 
soul finds relief, protection, peace, gladness; that He is the Benefactor; that 
He is the Father; that He greets the going out and the returning; that He 
uses His heavenly power, and His heavenly mansion, and His own self, as a 
door is used, where, going out and coming in, one has the full richness of the 
refined and loving household. He is the Way, and He is the Gate. These are 
familiar figures, both pointing to the same thing. Whoso enters by this living 
Door, shall find rest and safety. H. W. Beecher. 

The Door must be opened from within. A friend of Holman Hunt’s 
was looking in wondering admiration at his great picture of Christ knocking 
at the door when he suddenly exclaimed, “There is one thing wrong about 
your picture.” “ What is it?” inquired the artist. “The door swings on its 
hinges, but it has no handle.” “ Ah, that is not a mistake,” replied Mr. Hunt; 
“the handle is inside; it is from within that the door must be opened to Christ 
standing without.” 

The Great Opportunity. Our Government has followed in the far East 
“the policy of the open door;” it does not want to grasp fresh territory, but 
it insists that we, along with other nations, shall have the opportunity of 
pushing our trade. The favorite motto of the late Frances Willard was, 
“Enter every open door;” she saw the necessity of seizing every opportunity of 
usefulness. An open door is an opportunity that is still within reach. A shut 
door is an opportunity that has passed. 

I am the door, says Christ. It means that He is the great Opportunity of 
the human race. Now in what sense is He an opportunity to men? What do 
they gain by accepting the offer of Himself? What do they lose by rejecting 
er neglecting it? The question might be answered in many ways, but here we 
can not do better than follow His own words. “By Me if any man enter in 
he shall be saved, and shall go in and out, and find pasture.” J. M. E. Ross. 

The Lesson of the Bird. One day I was in the new church building 
and I spied a bird flitting to and fro up among the timbers of the staging, evi- 
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dently much frightened. I was sorry for the poor thing, for there was the 
open door all the while. If I had only known bird language I would have told 
it. The next day I went into the church again. The first thing I did was to 
look for the bird; and there it was, poor, tired thing, flying back and forth again 
and beating itself against the walls and the windows. 

Well, it escaped after awhile. How, do you think? It became tired and 
fell fluttering down, lower and lower—and there was the door. And then it 
just went out. Oh, it was so easy and so simple. The door had been there all 
the time. The door was put there on purpose for birds and folk to go in and 
out at. But it didn’t know how easy the way was. 

People sometimes are troubled on account of their sins —troubled to know 
the way out, and troubled about themselves. They think if they only work 
hard enough and try long enough they will get out of their troubles; and they 
flit and fly and flutter, and dash hither and thither, trying all sorts of things, 
but they don’t get out. And Jesus is saying all the while: “I am the door.” 
Sometimes the only way that some of us find the door is that we get so tired 
we can not beat the air with our wings another moment, and with despair we 
fly lower, or fall; and then we find the door. 

) Do you know, children, that many people in other lands than this have felt 
/that the only way to get their sins forgiven was to cut themselves with knives, 
| or to hang suspended from a pole with an iron hook in their back, or to 
' take long pilgrimages upon their knees? They must work so hard, and so 
long, and do so many things before their sins could be forgiven. They are like 
that poor, tired bird beating itself against the walls, and right before them is 
the open door, Jesus Christ. That is the simple way for us all, just to give 
ourselves to Christ. He will take care of our sins, and take care of our despair, 
and take care of us. Jesus said, ‘I am the door.” Frank T, Bayley, in Little 
Ten-minutes. 


II Curist THE Good SHEPHERD 


The Meaning of the Metaphor. There is a bridge in Austria which is 
adorned with statues representing Christ in different aspects of His earthly 
life: one shows Him as a Carpenter, another as a Physician, a third as a King, 
a fourth as a Shepherd. The peasants offer their prayers before these statues, 
the artisan choosing the Carpenter, the farmer the Sower, each one the char- 
acter that represents the help he most needs. Christ as the Shepherd appeals 
to every one, for this figure typifies alike the tender care, the wise guidance, 
the personal love, the rightful authority, and the self-sacrifice of our Saviour. 

No image has been so lasting in the Christian Church as this of Christ the 
Good Shepherd, from the time when it was first drawn in rude outline on 
the roof of the catacombs at Rome, Christ is there represented with a lamb on 
His shoulders, with sheep about Him in various attitudes, some appatently 
listening to His voice, others turning away from Him. 

In the writings of Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and other early Church 
Fathers, Christ is often called the Good Shepherd. The image has been found 
on the tombs of the rich and of the poor. “The popular religion of the first 
Christians,” says Dean Stanley, “was the religion of the Good Shepherd. The 
kindness, the courage, the grace, the love, the beauty, of the Good Shepherd 
was to them, if we may so say, Prayer Book and Articles, Creed and Canon, 
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all in one. They looked on that figure, and it conveyed to them all that they 
wanted.” 

It is still the emblem of the Christian Church; the bishop is represented with 
his pastoral staff, the humblest preacher is known as the pastor. 

The Good Shepherd knows His Sheep. Cecil Rhodes of South Africa 
once said: “I have long felt that the religion of Christ is the only one which 
meets the needs of all men, but when it comes to dogma, I doubt. I feel that 
there is a strange egotism in supposing the great God should concern Him- 
self about a creature so small as myself.” This thought is natural to almost 
every one, but Christ’s whole life and teachings prove its falsity. Christ was 
“the discoverer of the individual.” “I am the good shepherd;” He declares, 
“and I know Mine own and Mine own know Me, even as the Father knoweth 
Me, and I know the Father.” He has a close, personal interest in each one of 
His followers. 

“Try to feel, by imagining what the lonely Syrian shepherd must feel to- 
wards the helpless things which are the companions of his daily life, for whose 
safety he stands in jeopardy every hour, and whose value is measured to him, 
not by price, but by his own jeopardy, and then you have reached some notion 
of the love which Jesus meant to represent; that Eternal tenderness which 
bends over us, and knows the name of each with a separate solicitude, and 
gave itself for each with a sacrifice as special, and a love as personal, as if in 
the whole world’s wilderness there were none other but that one.” 


Ill Tue Asunpant Lire 


What Life is not. How different is this idea of a world-Saviour from 
that of many religious teachers of the past and of the present! Others have 
told him who was ambitious to attain the divine likeness to cease to live, or 
at least to live only enough to keep from suicide. Sometimes this reduction 
of life has been physical, and men have all but starved; sometimes it has been 
intellectual, and men have all but ceased to think; sometimes it has been 
ascetic; and men have abandoned the good things of the world to those who 
are not ambitious for righteousness. Jesus sets Himself against all these per- 
versions of nature. Divine sonship does not consist in minimizing but in mag- 
nifying life, and the means of such enlargement is that which is the very heart 
of Jesus’ mission —a revealed God. 

God’s will to us as revealed in and through Christ is not a series of negative 
commands forbidding many things and emptying life of any positive content 
Instead, God’s will is a call to the fullest personal achievement. He bids men 
to realize the possibilities that He has implanted within them; they are to be 
the best and to do the most that lies within their power. The ideal life is one 
of high character, noble service, and great achievement. Editorial in Biblical 
W orld. 

How Life may be Ours. There is no possibility of growth except to 
such as have entered into life. Life is the prerequisite. I may thrust a dry 
stick into the ground and foster it with all possible care, giving it access to 
the sunlight and the dews of the morning, but I shall never have anything but 
a dry stick; no growth, no foliage, no fruit, because there was no life. So is 
the case with many a brave struggler who by the frequent use of good resolu- 
tions, strives in vain to attain unto the virtues of perfect manhood. Let him 
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begin at the beginning by accepting Christ, so entering into life. When once 
he begins to live, he must needs begin to grow. This is the word of promise: 
“Tam the Vine, ye are the branches; abide in Me and I in you, so shall ye 
bear much fruit; for without Me ye can do nothing.” David James Burrell, 
The Spirit of the Age. 

How a more Abundant Life may be Ours. Those who long for this 
more abundant life and seek for it aright may possess it. When I found that a 
tree in my yard bore more blossoms than fruit, I had the gardener dig 
around it, and put a bushel or two of fertilizer to reach its roots, and the next 
July it was crimsoned on every limb with ripe cherries. The more abundant 
life in the tree yielded the more abundant fruits. The simple reason why any 
Christian does not yield the fruits of the Spirit is the lack of inward vigor. 
The soil of his soul has become impoverished. He needs the tillage of prayer 
and honest self-examination, the subsoiling of repentance and a new in-pouring 
of the Spirit of Christ. “If a man abide in Me, he shall bring forth much 
fruit.’ Theodore L. Cuyler, Stirring the Eagle’s Nest. 

Who is most Alive? Christ brings out that divine nature of ours in 
which we most truly and gloriously live. He who is most alive to-day is he 
whose action is directed by the highest considerations, whose breast is warmest 
with love, whose mind is full of holy thought, whose heart throbs true to God, 
whose pulse beats quick and true to man, whose hands are full of gracious 
work, whose faith and hope seizing on the glorious future fill the present mo- 
ment with power —this is truly to live, and such is the life of him whose life 
is hid with Christ in God. Man is full of great capabilities and possibilities, 
and Christ has a wonderful power of ascertaining these, evoking these, fulfilling 
these. As the New Version puts it, they who live in Christ and live for eter- 
nity “lay hold on the life which is life indeed.” W. L. Watkinson, Noon-day 
Addresses. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


The door of mercy has hinges, and it may be shut, and then locked with the 
adamantine key of justice. Raleigh, 

“Jesus is the door, but not the storm-door to be taken down and laid away 
in some musty attic or cellar during the summer.” 

Jesus is not the door into a little life; He leads us into the largest, fullest 
life. Maltbte D. Babcock. 

No disciple is a real disciple till he becomes a follower, going after the Shep- 
herd, as one that follows by name, and is drawn by love. Horace Bushnell. 

An oak sapling is a thing of beauty when its foliage is arrayed in the 
gorgeous tints of the autumnal season, but it is dwarfed to scorn in the pres- 
ence of the full-grown tree which catches the sun all the day long and discloses 
its radiant glories of branch and leaf; Christianity at its maximum is the full- 
grown tree rather than the sapling. The Christian Advocate. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye shut the king- 
dom of heaven against men: for ye enter not in yourselves, neither suffer ye 
them that are entering in to enter. Matt. 23. 13. 
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Woe unto the shepherds that destroy and scatter the sheep of my pasture! 
saith Jehovah. Jer. 23.1. 

Through him we both have our access in one Spirit unto the Father. Eph. 
2. 18. 

Therefore doth the Father love me; because I lay down my life, that I may 
take it again. No one taketh it away from me, but I lay it down of myself. 
I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again. John 10.17, 18. 

If any man loveth God, the same is known by him. 1 Cor. 8.3. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


As helpless as sheep without a shepherd should we be without the guiding 
and safe-guarding of the Good Shepherd. 

Christ said that the sheep follow the shepherd for they know his voice. Am 
I following the Good Shepherd, obeying His voice? “I know Mine own” said 
Christ; does He know me? 

Christ is the Door; the only way through which I may enter the Kingdom of 
God is through fellowship with Him. The door stands invitingly open, the op- 
portunity is now mine to enter. 

“Feed my sheep, feed my lambs,” was the Good Shepherd’s command to me 
as well as to Peter. I will not be like the robbers, endeavoring in my relation- 
ship to others to gain something from them, to make them serve me, but I will 
be like the Good Shepherd in seeking to serve them. I will do it willingly 
and gladly, even as the Good Shepherd willingly and gladly sacrificed His life 
for His sheep. 

Am I merely existing, not really living? Have I, perhaps, received life 
through Christ, but fail to possess the abundant life? Goethe said that when 
he had not seen Schiller for a fortnight he was astonished to find what intel- 
lectual progress he had meanwhile made. I will not forget that similar spir- 
itual progress may be mine; I will not be content with life alone, but will seek 
the abundant life. 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


Jesus is still speaking to the blind man to whom He had given sight, and 
to the Pharisees who had excommunicated the man and had condemned Jesus 
as a sinner for working the miracle on the Sabbath. He pictures a sheepfold 
into which a thief and a robber seek entrance by climbing up over the wall that 
encloses it, while the shepherd enters by the right way, through the door which 
the porter opens for him. His sheep know his voice and come at his call. He 
goes before them and they follow, while from a stranger they will flee, because 
they know not his voice. 

The Pharisees in their pride can not see that Jesus is describing them under 
the picture of the thieves and robbers, nor does the man born blind grasp the 
comforting thought that he is independent of these Pharisees because they were 
false guides. Jesus, therefore, explains the picture He has drawn. 

“T am the Door of the sheep,” He announces, “the Door through which the 
sheep may enter the fold, the Way by which all people may enter the Kingdom 
of God. All others who claim My right and power are thieves and robbers. 
Any one who enters the fold (the Kingdom of God) through Me (who believes 
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in Me as the way of salvation appointed by the Father, and lives according to 
his belief), shall find in Me safety, freedom, and daily sustenance. The thief 
comes only to steal and kill; I came to earth to give the true life, the abundant 
life.” 

Then under another figure Jesus explains that it is possible for Him to give 
this true life only through the sacrifice of His own life. “I am the Good 
Shepherd: the Good Shepherd layeth down His life for the sheep;” while the 
man who is hired to care for sheep which he does not own will flee when 
wolves come, leaving the sheep to be killed. “I know Mine own and Mine 
own know Me, even as the Father knoweth Me, and I know the Father,” are 
the beautiful words by which He declares the depth of the love existing between 
Himself and His followers. There are other sheep, Gentiles not connected with 
the Jewish fold, that He must bring, He adds, and His Father loves Him be- 
cause the death He will die for the sake of giving life to His flock is perfectly 
voluntary, although it is His Father’s command. 

As usual after Jesus’ discourses, the people who hear Him are divided in 
their opinion of Him. Some say He is possessed by a demon; others say that 
His words are not the words of one so possessed, and a demon could not open 
the eyes of the blind. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 
1, True philanthropy must be exercised for individuals, not for the “ masses.” 
2. Has the purpose of Christ been fulfilled? Is religion connected in the 
minds of most people with prohibitions rather than with opportunities, as limit- 
ing, circumscribing life rather than as giving freedom and making human life 
rich, full, abundant? 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Read the entire 11th chapter of John. 2. Look up the references to 
Bethany in the Subject-Index of your Bible. 3. What promise was made by 
Jesus in verses 4, I1, 15, and 23? 4. Who had already spoken to Jesus the 
words of Mary in verse 32? (Verse 21.) 5. What is the shortest verse in 
the Bible? (35.) 6. On what other occasion is it reported that Jesus wept? 
(Luke 19.41.) 7. To what special miracle do the Jews refer in verse 37? (Les- 
son XI, first Quarter.) 8. What is said in John 19. 40 in regard to the Jewish 
custom of burial? 9. What two others had Jestis raised from the dead? (Luke 
7. 11-18; Mark 5. 22-24, 35-43.) 10. Which of the three miracles of raising from 
the dead seems the most wonderful? Why? 11. Why did the Jews refer to 
the opening of the eyes of the blind man instead of to the restoring to life of 
the son of the widow of Nain or of the daughter of Jairus? (These two 
miracles were wrought in Galilee and the Jews of Jerusalem had no direct 
knowledge of them, while the miracle wrought on the blind man was of recent 
occurrence in their own midst.) 12. What effect did the raising of Lazarus 
have on the Jews? (45, 46.) 13. On Jesus’ life? (47-53.) 
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Lesson II — Aprin 12 
THE RAISING OF LAZARUS 
John 11. 32-44. (Read John 11.1-57.) Commit vv. 43, 44. 
@Galden Cert 


I am tthe resurrection 
and the life. John 11.25. 


LESSON TEXT John 11. 32-44 TIME February, A. D. 30 


32, Then when Mary was come where Jesus was, and saw him, she fell down 
a a feet, saying unto him, Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 

ie 

33 When Jesus therefore saw her weeping, and the Jews also weeping which 
came with her, he groaned in the spirit, and was troubled, 

34 And said, Where have ye laid him? They said unto him, Lord, come and 
see. 

35 Jesus wept. 

36 Then said the Jews, Behold how he loved him! 

37 And some of them said, Could not this man, which opened the eyes of 
the blind, have caused that even this man should not have died? 

38 Jesus therefore again groaning in himself cometh to the grave. It was a 
cave, and a stone lay upon it. 

39 Jesus said, Take ye away the stone. Martha, the sister of him that was 
dead, saith unto him, Vert by this time he stinketh: for he hath been dead 
four days. 

40 Jesus saith unto her, Said I not unto thee, that, if thou wouldest believe, 
thou shouldest see the glory of God? 

41 Then they took away the stone from the place where the dead was laid. 
And Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast 
heard me. 

42 And I knew that thou hearest me always: but because of the people which 
stand by I said it, that they may believe that thou hast sent me. 

43 And when he thus had spoken, he cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come 
forth. 

44 And he that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot with graveclothes: 
and his face was bound about with a napkin. Jesus saith unto them, Loose him, 
and let him go. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


32 Then when Mary was come, R. V., Mary therefore, when she came. 
See verses 28, 29. Jf thou hadst been here. The words of Martha in verse 
21; probably a thought often exchanged by the two sisters. 

33. Weeping. Wailing better translates the Greek verb. Which. R. V,, who. 
He groaned in the spirit and was troubled. R. V. margin, He was moved 
with indignation in the spirit and troubled himself. Many interpretations of this 
emotion haye been offered—sympathy with the sisters, indignation at sin, the 
thought of His own death which would be hastened by the miracle He was 
about to work, the thought of the misery of a world where death reigns, indig- 
nation at the Jews. The two verbs in the Greek express nearly the same 
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thought, that of great agitation. Some of the Jews had come from Jerusalem 
(verses 18, 19), and Jesus knew their hatred of Himself, the Friend of the 
sisters, and knew that their wailing was hypocritical, and the emotion may well 
have been one of indignation. 

34. And said. To put an end to the trying scene, Weiss suggests. 

35. Jesus wept. Although He had already foretold that He should restore 
Lazarus to life (verse 11), His heart was touched with sympathy for the sisters. 
Compare Luke to. 4. 

36. Then said the Jews. R. V., The Jews therefore said. Some of the Jews; 
see the next verse. 

37. And. R. V., But. Which opened the eyes of the blind. R. V., who 
opened the eyes of him that was blind. Even this man should not have died. 
R. V., This man also should not die. Their inference is that since He did not 
prevent the death of His friend, He could not, and this failure is a proof that 
He did not open the eyes of the blind man. 

38. Again groaning in himself. See verse 33. Verse 37 interprets this emo- 
tion. Grave. R. V., tomb. See Gen. 23.9; Matt. 27.60. Jt. R. V., Now it. 
Upon it. R. V., against it. A pit would have the stone upon it, but a tomb 
cut vertically into a rock would have a stone against it. 

39. Said. R. V., saith. He stinketh. R. V., the body decayeth. The Au- 
thorized Version is a literal translation of the Greek; the Revised, a paraphrase. 

40. Said I not. See verses 23-26 and verse 4. Jf thou wouldest believe. R. 
V., if thou believedst. The glory of God. Seen in the restoration of Lazarus 
to life, and proving God’s power in Christ. 

41. Then they took away the stone from the place where the dead was laid. 
R. V., So they took away the stone. Hast heard. R. V., Heardest. 

42. The people which stand by. R. V., the multitude that standeth around. 
Hast sent. R. V., didst send. Compare John 12. 29, 30. 

43. When he thus had spoken. R. V., When he had thus spoken. 

44. And he. R. V., He. Grave-clothes. R. V. margin, grave-bands, See 
John 19. 40. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


41. Father, I thank Thee that Thou heardest me. Were you ever struck 
by a peculiarity in this prayer? Jesus thanks His Father for a boon which has 
not yet been given! He blesses God for a resurrection which has not yet 
been effected! “I thank Thee that Thou heardest me.” How could Jesus say 
that? Lazarus was still in the grave! Why should the thanksgiving have 
preceded the harvest? Because the act of Jesus has a foundation in experience. 
Do you and I never say, in our letters to a friend, “Thanking you in anticipa- 
tion”? When we feel sure that the thing will be agreeable to the friend’s will. 
Jesus, too, was sure of this. He did not always feel this certainty; in Gethsem- 
ane He said, “Father, if it be possible” But here He had no doubt at all. 
What was this point on which He felt so sure of the Father’s concurrence? He 
knew that the heart of His Father was ever averse to the claims of the grave. 
He was so sure of His Father’s mind that He thanked Him in advance. 

I, too, will thank Thee for my hallowed dead, O God! I will thank Thee 
in the absence of outward evidence —in the midst of the great silence! There 
has as yet come no resurrection mandate to my ear. I have heard no voice 
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which said, “ Lazarus, come forth I have seen with the eye of sense nothing 
to tell me that the garments of the grave are a delusion. Yet the attitude of 
my soul will be one rather of thanksgiving than of prayer. George Matheson, 
Times of Retirement. 

44. He that was dead came forth. Alike in its intrinsic importance, and in 
the effect it produced on the policy of the Sanhedrin, the raising of Lazarus 
may be regarded as the culmination of the Saviour’s ministry. At first sight 
its absence from the Synoptic Gospels seems almost inexplicable. But we are 
less surprised at this when we remember (1) that the occurrence was not 
one which came within the cycle of events recorded in those Gospels, and (2) 
that they relate other miracles of a similar nature which are not contained 
in the Fourth Gospel (Mark 5.32; Luke 7.11). It is also to be borne in mind 
that in the preaching of the Gospel the significance of this miracle was com- 
pletely overshadowed by that of Christ’s own resurrection and death. Then the 
hostility of the Jewish authorities, which this miracle did so much to intensify, 
may have rendered it advisable for some time not to give the episode a place 
in the teaching of the catechists, lest it should involve Lazarus and his sisters 
in continued persecution (12.10). In keeping with this is the fact that there 
is no mention of any member of the family by name either in Matthew or 
Mark, and although Luke introduces the names of the sisters into his narra- 
tive, he does not give the name of the village in which they resided (Luke 
10.38). J. A. McClymont, in The New Century Bible. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


39. He hath been dead four 
days. It is a primitive oriental 
idea that the spirit of the de- 
ceased remains with, or hovers 
over, the body for several days 
after death. Three days are 
understood to be the limit of 
this lingering of the spirit. 
During these three days the 
spirit of the dead is deemed 
as in a sense within hearing 
of the body, and the wailing 
calls on the dead by the 
mourning relatives are re- 
peated, accordingly, as at the 
hour of death. It would seem 
to have been in view of this 
oriental idea that Martha pro- 
tested against the opening of 
her brother’s grave, when he 
had already “been dead four 
days,” and when, therefore,A Representation ing the Roney swears of the Res- 
his body was beyond the hope 
of reviving. H. Clay Trumbull, Studies in Oriental Social Life, 
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43. Lazarus, come forth. The early Christians often picture the raising of 
Lazarus. The mtummy-like figure of Lazarus in the arched door of a tomb 
is familiar to every student of Christian art, Our picture, a reproduction from 
a drawing in the Roman Catacombs, is a crude but typical example. 

44. He was bound hand and foot with the grave-clothes. According to the 
Jewish custom of the time bodies were washed soon after death, besmeared and 
perfumed with spices, also embalmed in honey, then swathed in cloth, and wound 
round with bandages. Liicke. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Bethany, the home of Martha and Mary and Lazarus, is on the southeastern 
slope of the Mount of Olives, two miles from Jerusalem. Its modern name is 
el-Azariyah, the Arabic for “ Place of Lazarus.” The modern village consists 
of a few tumbled-down houses. The tomb of Lazarus and the house of Mary 
and Martha are pointed out to visitors, but, of course, their actual sites can not 
be known. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


At the feast of the Dedication at Jerusalem Jesus was walking in Solomon’s 
porch when the Jews came to Him and said, “How long dost thou hold us 
in suspense? If thou art the Christ, tell us plainly.” “I have told you,” 
Jesus answered, “and My works bear witness, but you do not believe. You 
are not among My sheep who know My voice and follow Me, whom My 
Father has given to Me.” When Jesus added, “I and the Father are one,” the 
Jews took up stones to kill Him. Calmly Jesus asked them for which of His 
good works they would stone Him. They would stone Him for blasphemy, 
they answered, because He made Himself God. Defending His claim by an 
argument based on the Old Testament Scripture and by the argument of His 
own works, Jesus somewhat calmed the excited Pharisees so that instead of 
stoning Him they attempted to arrest Him, but He escaped and crossed the 
Jordan to the place where John had baptized, and here many believed on 
Him. During the three months spent here in Perea occurred the events and 
discourses of Luke 11. 1-17. 1o— with the exception of 11. 14-13. 9. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. The lesson to-day necessarily covers the entire 
eleventh chapter of John, and the story is so rich in graphic touches, so power- 
ful in its own human interest, so important in its bearing on the Life Everlast- 
ing, that there can be no better beginning of the lesson for younger pupils than 
the first part of the story itself, as told in the first thirty-one verses of the chap- 
ter. See the Lesson Briefly Told. 

For Older Pupils. With the fifth chapter of John we began our Evan- 
gelist’s account of the growth of the Jews’ unbelief in Jesus and of theit 
bitter hatred which culminated in their determination to put Him to death. 
In chapters 5-11 are recorded three miracles in Judea and one in Galilee; 
each gave rise to exciting discussions and fierce antagonisms, and each fuf- 
nished Jesus an occasion for revealing the nature of His divine claims. We 
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have seen how the healing of the infirm man at Bethesda led to the charge 
against Jesus of breaking the Sabbath, and to His assertion of His equality 
and authority with the Father; we have seen how the miracle of feeding the 
five thousand led to the discourse in which He-proclaimed Himself the Bread 
of Life; we have seen how the restoring of sight to the blind man led to 
His declaration of Himself as the Light of the world; and in the raising of 
Lazarus we see that the miracle was the occasion of His declaring Himself the 
Resurrection and the Life. 

The raising of Lazarus has been called Christ’s crowning miracle. It was 
deliberately planned for four days before it was accomplished. The events 
connected with no other miracle are so vividly told; no other miracle shows 
so fully Christ’s tenderness and sympathy. It is the last before the miracle 
of His own resurrection, and with the exception of this greatest of all miracles, 
it is the climax of all the signs which were told to prove “that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye may have life in His name.” 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I JI AM THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 


Christ brought Life and Immortality to Light. Whilst human instinct 
and reason declare for immortality, the subject at last is left in deep uncer- 
tainty. Whilst we listen to human reason and testimony we feel that it 
may be illogical, fanciful, mistaken, we may be the dupes of our imagination, 
it may be nothing more than guess work and illusion, all is vague, confused, 
unsatisfying. But when Christ comes all is changed. He makes eternity a 
fact; He looks, He breathes immortality. You can not come into contact with 
Him without tasting the powers of the world to come, and feeling the eternal 
hope awake in your soul. He brought life and immortality to light. We 
pass from dubious twilight to clear day, to knowledge, assurance, hope. It 
is the same change that we witness when we see alchemy changed into chemis- 
try, when we see astrology changed into astronomy; a vague, wavering, vision- 
ary speculation passes into a definite, demonstrated, fruitful science. In Christ 
the dream becomes a reality, the inference a certainty, the desire knowledge 
and experience. In Christ at last the race attains the clear consciousness of 
its high nature and its vast destiny. W.L. Watkinson, Noon-day Addresses. 

What is Eternal Life? The question whether an endless life would 
really be a blessing depends on what we have with which to fill an endless 
life. Suppose a man should begin life in some other world at exactly the point 
at which he ends it here, yet freed from the limitations of physical existence. 
How long, do you think, would the activities which he has enjoyed in this 
world continue to be satisfying? For how many centuries would a man care 
to make money? How many millenniums would it be interesting to be a 
fashionable woman? How far into eternity would a youthful life of fun and 
frolic be delightsome? The serious question is whether some of us could use 
an eternal life. 

Jesus said to the Jews, in effect, as He would say to our generation: “ You 
are fundamentally mistaken in your idea of eternal life. It is not length but 
depth, it is not quantity but quality, it is a kind of life to be lived here and 
now, and to endure forever, simply because such a life is, in the nature of the 
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case, indestructible.” What Jesus meant by life was seen in the fair dealing in 
the little shop at Nazareth, and in the kindliness of the home life in the house of 
Joseph and Mary; in the truth that characterized all His intercourse with men, 
and the graciousness of His loving ministry; in His personal soul-purity, and 
the uninterrupted sense of oneness with the Father. 

When Jesus offers eternal life, He is not simply promising immortality. He 
is promising that which alone can make immortality desirable a true quality 
of being. To men in full physical and intellectual vigor He said: “I came 
that they may have life, and may have it abundantly.” 

People speak of making the best of both worlds. That is Jesus’ intention 
for us. He will enable us to know the best that is here, and living for the best, 
we Shall inevitably live forever. Editorial in Sunday School Times. 


II Curist AS A FRIEND 
(A 

Christ and the Bethany Home. With the tender memories of that vil- 
lage home is enshrined the holy, human sympathy of Christ. His love for man 
is made intense and personal by His love for Martha and Mary and Lazarus. As 
we study Christ’s relations in that Bethany home, we see Christ there as the genial 
Friend, when, with a touch of half playful humor He rebuked, if one may use a 
word so strong, the anxious worriment of Martha, busy with her household cares. 
Next we see Him as the sympathetic Friend, when in the hour of their great 
affliction He came to them and mingled His tears with theirs at the grave of 
Lazarus. Third, we behold Him as the divine Friend, when with voice of 
divine authority He declared Himself the Resurrection and the Life and com- 
manded Lazarus to come forth. Fourth, we behold Him as the grateful Friend, 
when with imperishable words of gratitude He acknowledged Mary’s act of 
devotion in breaking over Him the precious spikenard. 

Combine these qualities,— geniality, sympathy, gratitude, and divine helpful- 
ness,— and they reveal the intense and beautiful humanness of Christ’s relations 
with those He loved. Donald Sage Mackay. 

Christ and We. “ What is the secret of your life?” asked Mrs. Brown- 
ing of Charles Kingsley, “Tell me, that I may make mine beautiful, too.” “I 
had a friend,” he replied. This is Kingsley’s definition of a friend: —“ One hu- 
man soul whom we can trust utterly; who knows the best and worst of us, 
and who loves us in spite of all our faults; who will speak the honest truth 
to us while the world flatters us to our face, and laughs at us behind our back; 
who will give us counsel and reproof in the day of prosperity and self-con- 
ceit; but who will comfort and encourage us in the day of difficulty and sorrow, 
when the world leaves us to fight our battle as we can.” 

Christianity has been defined as “Friendship with Christ.” The secret of 
the strong, beautiful lives we see is that they have had Christ for their Friend; 
like them, we may make our lives beautiful, too. Our divine Friend is all that 
Kingsley claims for his human friend, all that and much besides that no human 
friend can be. 

A good friend makes us wish to be at our best while with him. This is pre- 
eminently the mark of our divine Friend. We can no longer be content to 
live on low levels, we are dissatisfied with a thoughtless, selfish existence, our 
aspirations are aroused, our desires are awakened, our efforts quickened, till 
we slowly mount to higher and higher planes of life where we are a little 
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more worthy of His divine Friendship. “I was common clay till roses were 
planted in me,” says the aromatic earth in an oriental fable. We are sadly 
aware that we are but common clay, but we are joyously aware, too, that 
we may become very different from our present selves under the close com- 
panionship with Christ. He took an ordinary fisherman and made him His 
beloved disciple; He took a Saul who was “the rising hope” of the exclusive 
Jewish rabbis, and made of him a Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles. 

In the farewell discourse to His disciples Christ has given some of the 
conditions of friendship with Him. If we are His friends, we shall do what 
He commands, He tells us; if we love Him we shall keep His words; if we 
love Him we shall love one another, even as He has loved us; if we abide in 
Him, we shall bear much fruit. We lightly take the name of Christian, but 
a Christian is one who is Christ-like, who is in friendship with Christ. How 
can we claim Him for our Friend if we do not go to Him often in the spirit 
of personal love and personal fellowship, if we do not obey His commands, 
if we do not love one another, if we do not show by our fruit that we are 
abiding in Him? 


III Jesus wert i 


Christ’s Sympathy. “Puppy!” exclaimed Dr. Johnson contemptuously 
as he threw aside Dr. Harwood’s Liberal Translation of the New Testa- 
ment, on discovering that the translator had changed “Jesus wept” into 
“The Saviour of the world burst into a flood of tears.” Luther’s translation 
is an idiomatic German expression equivalent to “ Jesus’ eyes overflowed with 
tears.” There are no words that can take the place of our English version, 
the two words which are so full of meaning. Much fault has been found with 
the way in which the Bible has been divided into verses, but some one has 
said that he can forgive all the unfortunate divisions for the sake of this one 
fortunate one that gives us these two words in a single verse. 

In Christ’s sympathy for the sorrowing sisters of Bethany, in the tears He 
shed over the city of Jerusalem, in the deeds of compassion and words of 
loving interest and sympathy that so crowded the three short years of His pub- 
lic ministry, in the very life He lived as “a Man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief,” we see revealed the grief and the sympathy of God for all mankind. 

“Tf I were God,” said Goethe, “the woes of the world I had created would 
break my heart.” An eloquent writer has told us how a similar thought came 
to him. He explored the slums of a great city; saw the poor in their wretched, 
dark and ill-ventilated tenements, saw them in all their misery and squalor 
and disease and sin, and it made him cry out, “How does the heart of 
God stand it? Why doesn’t the heart of God break?” Then he saw little 
children suffering from neglect and hunger, saw them eagerly gathering scraps 
of decayed fruit from the gutters, and again he asked, “Why doesn’t the 
heart of God break?” And then, he tells us, when his whole soul was 
burdened inexpressibly, he saw a vision and heard a voice. He saw Jesus 
poor and hungry and homeless, he followed Him as He went up to Jerusalem 
for the last time, and as he beheld Him on the cross he seemed to hear a ten- 
der voice saying, “ God’s heart is broken. It broke yonder on Calvary.” 

Sympathy is knowing how Others feel. A cripple on a street car 
found he had forgotten his change, and offered to send it later to the con- 
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ductor. “None of that game,” said the latter as he rang the bell to stop the 
car. The passengers looked with mild interest to see the cripple put off, but 
a lame newsboy exclaimed, “I know how yer feel, mister. I guess I can lend 
ver five cents.” I know how you feel! Those words express the secret of 
genuine sympathy. When we are suffering severe pain we do not expect under- 
standing sympathy from one who has never known what an ache or a pain 
is. When some terrible grief’ comes to us we know that only those who 
have passed through grief of their own can realize what we are suffering. “I 
am sorry,” wrote a friend to another who was mourning the loss of a father, 
“but I can not understand your sorrow, for I lost my father before I knew 
him and I have never known what it means to lose a friend.” We could not 
tell our troubles and griefs to God and hope to receive comfort and strength 
io bear them if we did not know from Jesus’ life that there is a divine sym- 
pathy for every human need, 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Christ’s calmness was never coldness. 
To live for to-day is in the noblest sense to live for eternity. D. J. Burrell. 


The greatest sorrow in life for beings like ourselves would be to have no 


sorrow, William L. Watkinson. 
If you would have the gift of sympathy you must be content to pay the 
price; like Him, you must suffer. F. W. Robertson. 
O love divine, that stooped to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 
On Thee we cast each earth-born care; 
We smile at pain while Thou art near. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
As we must spend time in cultivating earthly friendships if we are to have 
their blessings, so we must spend time in cultivating the companionship of 
Christ. Henry Drummond. 
Faith overleaps the confines of our reason, 
And if by faith, as in old times was said, 
Women received their dead 
Raised up to life, then only for a season 
Our partings are, nor shall we wait in vain 
Until we meet again! Longfellow. 
I know there is such a thing as loving Christ as a Friend, as a Brother; and 
that there is no other love that is so sweet, so deep, so lasting, so wondrous, as 
that which the soul can bear toward Him. H, W. Beecher. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


There is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother. Proy. 18. 24. 

Rejoice with them that rejoice; weep with them that weep. Rom. 12.15. 

He was a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief. Isa, 53. 3. 

And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt. Dan. 12. 2. 

Blessed be the God of all comfort, who comforteth us in all our tribulation, 
that we may be able to comfort them that are in any affliction through the 
comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God. 2 Cor. 1. 3. 
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Vater’ ' THE RAISING OF LAZARUS Lesson IT 


April 12 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


The Jews who stood by, criticizing and hating Jesus in their hearts, unable 
to see in Him the Messiah, were the ones on whom in reality death had fallen 
rather than Lazartis whose physical life was ended. 

In Mark 3.14 we tead, “And He appointed twelve that they might be with 
Him.” That little preposition with is the secret of the disciples’ and Jesus’ 
friendship. I am striving to be a disciple of Jesus; I must be with Him more 
that through fellowship I may attain to friendship with Him. 

The sisters sent a message to Jesus that Lazarus was dead, and yet He 
came tiot to them for several days. They mtst have thought that He was in- 
different to their sorrow. I know that God’s love fot me is wise, and though 
I may suffer, I will trust that all things shall work together for good in God's 
own time. 

Am I indifferent to the sorrows of others? The beautiful gift of sympathy 
may be mine through attention and intention. Jesus always did something for 
those with whom He sympathized. Do I? 

Does my life indicate that I am worthy of eternal life? 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


“He whom Thou lovest is sick,’ was the message which came to Jesus in 
Petea from Martha and Mary, the sisters of Lazarus. They believed that 
Jesus would start at once for Bethany without being asked, but He told His 
disciples that Lazarus’ illness was for the glory of God and of Himself, and 
tarried where He was two days longer. Then He proposed going back to 
Judea, but His disciples remonstrated, reminding Him of the dangér of going 
where the Jews had so lately sought to stone Him. He assured them thai 
His life was safe as long as God had work for Him to do, and added that 
He must go to awaken Lazarus out of sleep. His disciples took His words 
literally; if Lazarus was sleeping he would recover. Jesus then told them 
plainly that Lazarus was dead, and that for the sake of their faith He was 
glad He had not been there. He invited them to go with Him, and Thomas, 
despondent yet loyal and brave, said to the others, “Let us also go, that we 
may die with Him.” 

When Jesus reached the neighborhood of Bethany He found that Lazarus 
had already been in the tomb four days. Martha met Him on the way and ex- 
claimed in het sorrow, “ Lord, if Thou hadst been here my brother had not died. 
And even now,” she added, “I know that whatsoever Thou shalt ask of God, 
God will give Thee.” “Thy brother shall rise again,” returned Jesus. “ Yes, 
iti the resurrection at the last day,’ Martha answered, but she seemed to find 
little comfort in this far distant future hope. “I am the Resurrection and 
the Life,’ answered Jesus authoritatively; “those who die believing on Me 
shall live through My life-giving power, and over the eternal life within the 
living who believe on Me, death shall have no dominion. Believest thou this?” 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of God,” answered Martha; His power she will 
not limit. 

Martha then hurried back to Bethany and summoned Mary with the glad 
words, “The Teacher is here and calleth thee.’ Mary was surrounded by 
friends, some of whom had come from Jerusalem, and yhen she left ihem so 
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hastily they thought she was going to Lazarus’ tomb to mourn there, and they 
followed to be with her. On meeting Jesus Mary fell down at His feet and 
uttered the words of Martha, the thought which had been with them so con- 
stantly, “Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my brother had not died.” Troubled 
by her weeping and indignant at the weeping Jews whose black thoughts of 
hatred he could read, Jesus put an end to the scene by asking where they had 
laid Lazarus. They brought Him to the tomb, and there—Jesus wept, for 
very human was the divine Saviour. Some of the Jews said, “ Behold how He 
loved him;” but others said, “Could He not have prevented this death if He 
could open the eyes of the blind man?” 

Jesus ordered the stone before the tomb to be taken away, but Martha ob- 
jected, for her brother had been dead four days and she shrank from having 
the decaying body exposed. Seeing that she had not learned the lesson He 
had already tried to teach her, Jesus told her again that she was to see the 
glory of God manifested through the power of the Son. Because He would 
teach those standing by to see in the miracle He was about to perform a sign 
that He was sent of God, Jesus lifted His eyes and uttered a prayer of grati- 
tude to God for hearing Him, and then commanded Lazarus to come forth. 
And Lazarus came forth, bound as he was with the grave-bands. “Loose 
him, and let him go,” said Jesus. Here the story of the miracle ends, and the 
joy of the reunited family we can only imagine. 

“Behold a man raised up by Christ! 
The rest remaineth unrevealed; 
He told it not; or something sealed 
The lips of the Evangelist.” 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Our duty to the bystander. Verse 42. : 

2. ‘What is eternal life? The Eternal is not opposed to the Temporal, but 
to the Visible; it is not a period, but a condition; not a locality, but a state; 
not a thing of the future, but of the forever: let us live with the sense of it 
about us now, and then we can not live those utterly dreary, empty, idle, un- 
profitable, vicious lives which we sometimes see. F. W. Farrar. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Where had Jesus been since the raising of Lazarus? (John 11.54; Luke 
17. 11-19, 28.) 2. Read the three accounts of the anointing of Jesus in 
Bethany in Matt. 26.6-13, Mark 14. 3-9, and John 12. 1-11, and write in your 
own words an account containing them all. 3. At whose house was the sup- 
per given? (Mark 14.3.) 4. With verse 8 compare Deut. 15.11. 5. Why was 
there no waste in Mary’s deed? 6. What prediction did Jesus make in regard 
to her fame? (Matt. 26.13.) 7. Tell the story of another anointing of Jesus. 
(See Luke 7. 36-50.) 8. What is known concerning Judas’ life and death? See 
Judas Iscariot, in the Subject-Index of your Bible. 9. While Jesus tarried in 
Bethany what were the Jews in Jerusalem saying about Him? (John 11. 55-57.) 
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Lesson III — Aprit 19 
JESUS ANOINTED AT BETHANY 


John 12.1-11. Commit verse 3. 


@olden Cert 


We love Him because He 
first loved us. I John 4.19. 


LESSON TEXT John 12. 1-11 TIME April 1, A. D. 30 


1 Then Jesus six days before the passover came to Bethany, where Lazarus 
was which had been dead, whom he raised from the dead. 

2 There they made him a supper; and Martha served: but Lazarus was one 
of them that sat at the table with him. 

3 Then took Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard, very costly, and 
anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped his feet with her hair; and the house was 
filled with the odour of the ointment. 

4 Then saith one of his disciples, Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, which should 
betray him, 

5 aWhy was not this ointment sold for three hundred pence, and given to the 
poor! 

6 This he said, not that he cared for the poor, but because he was a thief, 
and had the bag, ‘and bare what was put therein. 

i 7 ee said Jesus, Let her alone: against the day of my burying hath she 
ept this. 

8 For the poor always ye have with you; but me ye have not always. 

g Much people of the Jews therefore knew that he was there: and they 
came not for Jesus’ sake only, but that they might see Lazarus also, whom 
he had raised from the dead. 

10 But the chief priests consulted that they might put Lazarus also to death; 

11 Because that by reason of him many of the Jews went away, and believed 
on Jesus. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. Then Jesus. R. V., Jesus therefore. On His way to Jerusalem from 
Ephraim. Six days before the passover. Reckoning the day on which the pas- 
chal supper was eaten as one of the six, as was the Jewish custom, six days 
before would be Saturday, the day before the triumphal entry. Which had been 
dead, whom he raised from the dead. R. V., whom Jesus raised from the dead. 

2. There they made him a supper. R. V., So they made him a supper there. 
See Mark 14.3. This supper seems to be placed by Matthew and Mark two 
days only before the crucifixion. In connection with this note of the time of 
Jesus’ arrival in Bethany (verse 1), John may have narrated an event which 
occurred later, in order not to interrupt the account of the last days of Jesus 
in Jerusalem, or, as is generally assumed to be the case, the Synoptic writers 
may have narrated it out of its chronological order so as to present it as 
the final motive for Judas’ deed. Martha served. See Luke 10.38. Sat. 
R, V., margin, reclined, At the table. R. V., at meat. 

3. Then took Mary. R. V., Mary therefore took. Spikenard, R. V., pure 
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nard. There are two words in the Greek, vdépdov morikgjs, and the mean- 
ing of the second word is disputed. It is thought by some to mean liquid, and 
by others to be the name of a district whence the nard came. Perhaps Mary 
had purchased this ointment for the embalmment of her brother. Anointed 
the feet. His head also, see Matt. 26. 7. 

4. R. V., But Judas Iscariot, one of his disciples, that should betray him, 
saith. See Matt. 26.8 and John 6. 71. 

5. Pence. R. V., shillings. “The word in the Greek denotes a coin worth 
about eight pence halfpenny, or nearly seventeen cents.” Margin of Revised 
Version. 

6. This he said, not that. R. V., Now this he said, not because. He was a 
thief. Probably this was not known at the time. And had the bag, and bare 
what-was put therein. R. V., and having the bag took away what was put 
therein. The Greek verb é¢Bdorafery is in the imperfect tense, and denotes a 
customary act; it may mean either “was wont to carry” or “was wont to 
take away, purloin.” 

7, R. V., Jesus therefore said, Suffer her to keep it against the day of my 
burying. Compare Matt. 26.12 and Mark-14.8. 

8. The poor always ye have. R. V., the poor ye have always. The poor 
shall never cease out of the land, Deut. 15. 11. 

9. Much people of the Jews therefore knew. R. V., the common people 
therefore of the Jews learned. The pilgrims on their way to the passover feast. 

10. Consulted. R. V., took counsel. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


2. Lazarus was one of them that sat at meat with him. 
Her eyes are homes of silent prayer, 
Nor other thought her mind admits 
But, he was dead, and there he sits, 
And He that brought him back is there. 


Then one deep love doth supersede 
All other, when her ardent gaze 
Roves from the living brother’s face, 
And rests upon the Life indeed. 


All subtle thought, all curious fears, 
Borne down by gladness so complete, 
She bows, she bathes the Saviour’s feet 
With costly spikenard and with tears. Tennyson, In Memoriam. 
3. Mary therefore took a pound of ointment, very precious, and anointed 
the feet of Jesus. Some persons are haunted by a suspicion that in so far as 
you exalt the emotions of Christianity you undermine its reality. They prefer 
the ten words of Moses as recorded in the Pentateuch to their interpretation 
in the Sermon on the Mount, and are more at home among the proverbs of 
Solomon than with the parables of Jesus. Both the rhetoric of the prophets 
and the imagery of Jesus have been a perplexity to them, and they are never con- 
tent until the clusters of grapes have been stripped from the branches and the 
riches thereof bottled in creeds. They do not understand that emotion can 
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bring us into regions of truth which reason can not reach, and that a parable 
of Jesus may be quite as much in touch with fact and therefore quite as true 
as an article in a confession. Instead of poetry being less charged with truth 
than prose it is the other way, for poetry comes in where prose has given up 
the struggle. If truth be perfectly commonplace then it may be stated in 
the most prosaic style, but there are truths, especially in religion, which defy 
ordinary means of expression because they are so subtle and spiritual. 

Other people are apt to suspect that emotion is an alternative-to action, but 
emotion rightly directed is the highest motive power. What can never be ac- 
complished by the most convincing argument or the keenest sense of duty can 
be wrought by the impulse of love. A mother will make sacrifices which no 
one can ask of a nurse; the best drilled conscript will never touch the heroism 
of a patriot fighting for home. First there is the emotion which sets men’s 
hearts on fire, and then there is the deed. Christianity obtained her martyrs 
and won her victories, not because men reasoned that Christ was the Son of 
God, or concluded that His law was the most perfect righteousness, but because 
multitudes of ordinary people loved Him with all their heart and were prepared 
to die for Him. When women like Mary gave the best that they possessed to 
Christ in the hour of His defeat, and before He was crucified poured over Him 
the spikenard of their love, the future of Christianity was securely assured, and 
Christ already had ascended His throne. John Watson, The Inspiration of 
Our Faith, 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


2. So they made him a supper there. The word which is here translated sup- 
per is derived from the same root as the word evening, and it is the principal 
meal of the day in Syria. Oriental churches observe the Saturday which pre- 
cédes Palit Sunday as the anniversary of that aasha, and call it “The Sabbath 
of Lazarus.” On that day the people make bread-offerings in the churches, and 
the native school-children in a body, led by their teachers, visit every home and 
perform a sort of play based on the facts recorded in John 11. The play is in 
Arabic verse, and they read it from a parchment. The actors represent Martha, 
Mary, and Lazarus. Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie, in Sunday School Times. 

Family gatherings were very common among the Jews, and entertainments 
in honor of special guests were by no means infrequent. It was the established 
custom for the friends of a man who had recovered from a severe illness to 
celebrate the event with a feast. Such gatherings were almost public affairs, 
for the villagers were wont to come in uninvited and look on at the festivities. 
The guests left their sandals at the door. Leaning on their left elbows, they 
reclined on low couches on either side of a long, low table in the center of the 
room. Servants placed a basin under their feet and then poured water over 
them, and special honor was shown a guest by pouring a fragtant oil upon his 
head. 

3. Mary took a pound of ointment. It was not in a bottle out of which she 
might take the stopper and let a carefully measured quantity dribble out, re- 
serving the rest. But it was in a hermetically sealed casket or flask, out of 
which, if she let one drop fall, the whole must go. It had to be broken; it had to 
be devoted to one sole use. It could not be in part reserved or in part diverted 
to other uses. Marcus Dods. 
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5. Three hundred shillings. The de- 
narius (translated penny, or shilling), the 
chief silver coin of the Romans, was in use 
in Palestine at this time. A Roman soldier 
or a laborer received a denarius as his 
day’s wages. 

6. He had the bag. This word was ap- 
plied originally to a box for keeping the 
mouth-piece of wind instruments. The 
historian Josephus applies it to the coffer f 
in which the golden mice and emerods f 
were preserved (1 Sam. 6.11). In eg 
Septuagint, it is used for the chest which 
Joash provided for receiving contributions ‘ 
for the repairing of the Lord’s house (2 
Chron. 24.8). The Revised Version gives 
box in the margin. Vincent, Word Studies. 
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A Jewish Flask Rois 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Since the miracle of our last lesson Jesus went northward to Ephraim, on the 
borderland between Judea and Samaria, then across the Jordan into Perea, 
southward to the ford opposite Jericho, across the Jordan once more to Jericho, 
and southward again to Bethany, where the anointing by Mary took place. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Many of those who saw Lazarus raised from the dead believed in Jesus as 
the Christ, but those who were hostile to Him reported the event to the Phari- 
sees in Jerusalem. The chief priests and the Pharisees met in council. “If we 
let Him alone, all men will believe on Him, and the Romans will come and take 
away both our place and our nation,” they declared, and then Caiaphas, the 
high priest, counseled that it was “expedient that one man should die for the 
people.” They gave orders that whoever knew where Jesus was should make 
it known that they might arrest Him. Jesus meanwhile had gone to Ephraim, 
a city north of Jerusalem. Now occurred the events and discourses of Matt. 
19 and 20; Mark to, and Luke 17. 11-19.28. As the time of the passover 
approached, the Jews flocked to Jerusalem, and the question was often de- 
bated there whether or not Jesus would appear in the temple as at former 
passovers. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. The marvelous story of how Jesus brought Laza- 
rus to life after he had been in the tomb four days has been repeated from one 
to another till every one in Jerusalem is talking about Jesus and wondering 
whether or not He will come to the passover. They know that the rulers have 
determined’ to put Him to death if He comes, and some are hoping He will 
stay away, while others are eager to see what the rulers will really do, 
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Jesus started for Jerusalem, and on His way stopped at a home in Bethany. 
Whom in this home did He love? Many people in Bethany wished to honor 
Jesus in some way, and a man called Simon the Leper, whose leprosy Jesus 
had no doubt cured, gave a feast and invited friends to meet Jesus. Who were 
among the guests? The villagers were there full of excitement at seeing Jesus 
again. Lazarus was there, quiet and thoughtful. Martha was busily engaged 
in helping the host care for so many people. Jesus’ thoughts were far different 
from those of the others: before Him He saw the cross toward which He was 
hastening. Judas was thinking how different his life with Jesus had been from 
what he had expected, how disappointed he was that Jesus had not been made 
a king, and how he hated the life and even the Master. Mary’s heart was over- 
flowing with gratitude and love to Jesus for restoring her brother to life, and 
as she looked at her beloved Teacher she wondered how she could show Him 
her love. What did she do? 

For Older Pupils. On the first day of a New Year Marie Bashkirtseff 
wrote in her diary: “It is the New Year. At the theater I wished my wish in 
a single word, intoxicating whether it be written or spoken— Fame!” Fame 
came to her, but not the sort of fame that is lasting. During the first week of 
the Jewish sacred year Mary of Bethany wished her wish; it was for the op- 
portunity to show in some way the depth of her love and gratitude to her 
Saviour. No thought of fame had she, but the beautiful deed she had op- 
portunity to do made her famous for all time among all people. “ Verily I say 
unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the whole world, there 
shall also this, that this woman hath done, be told for a memorial of her,” 
prophesied Christ. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Hypocrisy 


The Hypocrisy of Judas. “Why was not this ointment sold for three 
hundred shillings, and given to the poor?” Judas questioned, and the other. 
disciples seem to have chimed in with him, for Luke attributes the fault-finding 
to all of them. “To what purpose is this waste,” they said. Dr. Dawson sug- 
gests that if they had said, “ This feast might have been given to the poor; at 
the cost of this feast a hundred beggars might have been fed,” we might have 
respected their motives, but they applied the word waste to a gift inspired by 
love so beautiful that they were totally incapable of understanding it. “It 
was cant,” he rightly affirms, “unconscious cant, perhaps, but still cant. It 
was cant to talk of the poor at such a time: did they pretend that they loved 
the poor better than Jesus, that their thoughts were more generous than His, 
who from the first moment of His ministry had sided with the poor, had de- 
fended and loved them, and had been the first to bring them a real gospel of 
help? It was cant to talk of waste in a gift given to Him who had given His 
life for men.” 

The Evangelist adds his own note of explanation, that Judas spoke thus, “ not 
because He cared for the poor, but because he was a thief, and having the bag 
took away what was put therein.” Had the three hundred shillings been put 
in his possession as treasurer of the company, he could have helped himself to 
some of it, thinks John. “Hypocrisy is the homage which vice renders to 
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virtue,” says La Rochefoucauld, and with Homer in The Iliad virtue says of 
one who pays such homage as this: 
“Hateful to me as are the gates of hell, 
Is he who, hiding one thing in his heart, 
Utters another.” 

The Meaning of Sincerity and Hypocrisy. Our word sincerity is de- 
rived from two Latin words, sine, without, and cera, cement. When the 
ancient sculptors of Rome chanced to work on a piece of marble that had a 
flaw, or when their chisels missed their aim, they were wont to fill the chink 
with cement, and so cleverly did they do this that it was not perceptible at first. 
After a time, however, heat or dampness would reveal the deceit. Thus it 
came to pass that when a work of art was ordered, the purchaser added a clause 
to the contract stating that it was to be sincera, without cement. Sincerity 
is the root of many other virtues. Confucius declared it to be “the beginning 
and end of things.” 

Hypocrisy translates the Greek word, Umoxpiois, which meant at first merely 
acting. The hypocrite was one who acted a part on the stage in ancient Greece. 
Roscius, the greatest comic actor of Rome, praised his pupil Cicero by calling 
him a hypocrite. Since acting is usually for deceitful ends, the transition in 
meaning to dissimulation was simple. No one now feels complimented when 
called a hypocrite. 

A native of Madagascar gave William Ellis, the noted missionary, a defini- 
tion of hyprocrisy which showed he thoroughly understood the meaning of the 
word. Mr. Ellis was translating the Bible into the Malagasy language and 
could find no word to express this. He explained the idea to the people and 
asked them what word could be used. “I know, I know,” said this native, “it 
is to put a clean mat over a dirty floor.” 


II How To MEASURE VALUES 


A Lesson from David. David once expressed a wish for a drink of 
water from the well at the gate of Bethlehem. He had sought réfuge in the 
cave of Adullam and Bethlehem was in the hands of the Philistines. Three of 
his mighty men of war heard his wish, and at the peril of their lives they broke 
through the Philistine host, filled a cruse with the coveted water, and brought it 
back to David. As he looked into the faces of his friends and thought of the 
perils they had braved to gratify his whim, he could not drink that water. 
Solemnly he poured it out upon the ground, a votive offering to the Lord, saying: 
“Shall I drink the blood of these men that have put their lives in jeopardy? 
For with the jeopardy of their lives they brought it. My God forbid it me that 
I should do this.” This simple act can not be compared in seeming importance 
with David’s many victories in warfare, yet for us it is freighted with far 
weightier meaning than are all his deeds of valor. It is the Old Testament 
story which, like the New Testament story of Mary’s anointing Christ with the 
precious nard, makes us ask ourselves how we measure values. David’s story 
teaches that some things may cost too much; Mary’s, that nothing may be too 
precious for some uses. 

The Right Valuation, Mary’s token of affection took the company by 
surprise. Jesus was a poor Man, and His very appearance may have suggested 
that there were other things He needed more urgently than such a gift as this. 
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Had the family provided a home for Him or given Him the price of this oint- 
ment, no one would have uttered a remark. But this was the kind of demon- 
stration reserved for princes or persons of great distinction, and when paid to 
One so conspicuously humble in His dress and habits there seemed to the un- 
instructed eye something incongruous. : 

For herself, Mary pronounces that no tribute is rich enough to pay Him. It 
is the rarity of such action, not the rarity of the nard, that strikes Jesus. This, 
He says, is a noble deed she has done, far rarer, far more difficult to produce, 
far more penetrating and lasting in its fragrance, than the richest perfume that 
man has compounded. 

Actions which have no immediate results are pronounced by persons like 
Judas to be mere sentiment and waste, while in fact they redeem human nature 
and make life seem worth living. The charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava 
served none of the immediate purposes of the battle, and was indeed a blunder 
and waste from one point of view, yet are not our annals enriched by it as 
they have been by few victories? 

There are thousands of persons who think it essential to teach children arith- 
metic, but pernicious to instill into their minds a love of poetry or art. They 
judge of education by the test, Will it pay? Can this attainment be turned into 
money? The other question, Will it enrich the nature of the child and of the 
man? is not asked. They proceed as if they believed that the man is made for 
business, not business for the man; and thus it comes to pass that everywhere 
among us men are found sacrificed to business, stunted in their moral develop- 
ment, shut off from the deeper things of life. The pursuits which such persons 
condemn are the very things which lift life out of the low level of common- 
place buying and selling, and invite us to remember that man liveth not by 
bread alone, but by high thoughts, by noble sacrifice, by devoted love and all 
that love dictates, by the powers of the unseen, mightier by far than all that 
we see. Marcus Dods, 


III Awnornt THE Livinca 


She did it for My Burial. That word changes everything. The sunlight 
fades out, and a wave of infinite sadness rushes over the hearts of the feasters. 
In the great ceremonial feasts of Egypt it was customary when the mirth ran 
highest to introduce a train of mourners bearing a dead man on his bier, that 
the feasters might remember man was mortal. It is as though such a thing had 
happened in this house at Bethany. No throb of funeral music shook the air, 
indeed, no slow company of mourners passed through the chamber, following 
that dread effigy of silence on the lifted bier; but the effect was the same. An 
ineffaceable vision flashed upon all the feasters for an instant—they saw their 
Jesus dead. Who among them would grudge the dead His last anointing? 
What man among them would think frankiiicense and myrrh too precious for 
the dead Master? But they begrudged it to Him living — ah, it is there that the 
saying of Christ becomes so poignant. They grudged Him the gift of Mary as 
we grudge the frankness and tenderness of affection to those we love when 
they are with us — giving them scant words and cold glances, and little sympathy 
or consideration — until a day comes wheii all our words are spoken to deaf 
ears, and otf tears fall fruitlessly upon a frozen forehead. “Oh, the anguish 
of the thought,” says Geotge Eliot in one of the most memorable and pathetic 
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passages of her writings, “that we can never atone to our dead for the stinted 
affection we gave them, for the little reverence we showed to that sacred human 
soul that lived so close to us, and was the divinest thing God had given us to 
know.” W. J. Dawson, The Reproach of Christ. 
Be merciful, O our God! 
Forgive the meanness of our human hearts, 
That never till the noble soul departs, 
See half the worth, or hear the angel’s wings 
Till they go rustling heavenward as he springs 
Up from the mournéd sod. Edward Rowland Sill. 

The Gift which All need may be cultivated. There is no one so strong 
and self-reliant that he does not need the help that comes from the knowledge 
that others believe in him and love him. A story in the Youth’s Companion 
illustrates this truth. “In the winter of 1864, an old Quaker lady visited Lin- 
coln at the White House, and took the long-suffering giant’s down-stretched 
hand. She had to rise on tiptoe, and as she did it her sweet voice uttered some 
words difficult to catch. It is not possible to give the words of either exactly, 
but this is their purport: ‘Yes, friend Abraham, thee need not think thee 
stands alone. We are all praying for thee. The hearts of all the people are 
behind thee, and thee can not fall. The Lord has appointed thee, the Lord will 
sustain thee, and the people love thee. Yea, as no man was ever loved before, 
does this people love thee. Take comfort, friend Abraham. God is with thee. 
The people are behind thee.’ The effect of the words was easy to see. As 
when the lights suddenly blaze behind a cathedral window, so the radiance illu- 
mined those rugged features and poured from the wonderful eyes. The gaunt 
form straightened. The mouth became beautiful in its sweetness, as it said to 
her: ‘You have given a cup of cold water to a very thirsty and grateful man. 
You have done me a great kindness.’ ” 

There are those who feel that they are powerless to utter their thoughts, that 
they are unable to show themselves loving, or friendly, and though they regret 
this, they firmly believe that it can not be helped because it is their nature to 
live in the realm of silence. These very people may have been by nature 
selfish, yet as Christians they have recognized that selfishness is sin, and they 
have overcome this evil tendency. If they but recognized that there is a selfish- 
ness of words and thoughts as well as of deeds and things, that expressionless- 
ness is also a sin, that it is their duty as Christians to give voice to words of 
love and appreciation that shall comfort and cheer, they could have overcome 
this also. It is our Christian duty not only to love but to be loving, to be 
generous not only with loving deeds but also with loving words. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


It is not the emotion of admiration we want, but the act of adoration; not the 
gift, but the giving. Ruskin. 

The name of charity covers a good many more sins than it can conceal. 
Sunday School Times. 

The mole blames the eagle for soaring, and thinks grubbing and burrowing the 
only proper mode of action. Alexander Maclaren: 

Reason may be thé lever, but sentiment is the fulcrum and the place to 
stand on if you want to move the world. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
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April 19 


Don’t be laid away at last as an unfired gun; demonstrate your right to be 
remembered by doing something worth remembering. William Rader. 

To feel gratitude without showing it is perhaps no better than to show grati- 
tude without feeling it. Ivan Panin. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


If any man serve me, him will the Father honor. John 12. 26. 

Who art thou that judgest thy neighbor? Jas. 4. 12. 

But Jesus said, Let her alone; why trouble ye her? She hath wrought a 
good work on me. For ye have the poor always with you, and whensoever ye 
will ye can do them good; but me ye have not always. She hath done what she 
could: she hath anointed my body beforehand for the burying. And verily I say 
unto you, wheresoever the Gospel shall be preached throughout the whole world, 
that also which this woman hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her. 
Mark 14. 6-9. 

But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and the greatest of these is 
love. 1 Cor. 13. 13. 

Be ye thankful. Col. 3. 15. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


“Thou art like the spirit which thou comprehendest,” said Goethe. Do I 
comprehend Judas’ criticism better than I do Mary’s act? 

I have often said to myself as I saw a beautiful act or heard kind words 
spoken, “ Why didn’t I think to do that, or why didn’t I say that.” The doer 
or speaker saw the opportunity because he was looking for it, because he was 
actuated by a loving heart, and “there is a sort of genius in love for discover- 
ing original ways of doing good.” Before I can go and do likewise I must 
educate my heart. Mary had sat at the feet of Jesus and heard His word, and 
of her Jesus had said, ‘“‘ She hath chosen the good part, which shall not be taken 
away from her.” From Mary I can learn how to educate my heart. 

I know what it means to be made wretched because I have been misunder- 
stood. I will not forget that IJ may misunderstand others, and if I can not see 
their motives I will be lenient in my judgment of their actions. 

I will never let a noble impulse die unfulfilled for fear it may not be appre- 
ciated. 

Jesus came to that feast in Bethany knowing full well what was before Him 
in the coming week, and yet He controlled His mental agony and appreciated 
the courtesies of His friends. What a wonderful lesson for those of us who 
allow our mental moods to spoil the good times of others! 

I will never be a hypocrite. 

Judas expressed the thought that came to the other disciples. We may not 
prevent a bird from alighting on our head but we may prevent its building a 
nest in our hair, some one has said. We may not be able to prevent a thought 
from coming into our mind but we can prevent its tarrying there, and we can 
prevent its receiving expression. 

What kind words we speak of the dead, and how often his friends say, “If 
he only could have known how others regarded him!” I will not keep my 
words of appreciation for others till it is too late to do them any good. 
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THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


Six days before the passover Jesus came to Bethany on His way to Jerusalem, 
and there they gave a supper for Him. Lazarus, whom He had raised from 
the dead, was there, and Martha, his sister, assisted in serving the guests. 
Mary, whom we know as the sister who was wont to sit at Jesus’ feet listening 
to His words, showed her great love and gratitude by taking a pound of oint- 
ment of very precious nard and anointing the feet of Jesus and then wiping 
them with her hair. Judas deemed the ointment wholly wasted, and muttered, 
“Why was it not sold for three hundred shillings and given to the poor?” 
He did not care for the poor, the Evangelist explains, but he carried the bag 
in which the funds were put, and being a thief, he could have kept some of it 
himself. Jesus saw the love that was symbolized by the gift, and vindicated 
the generous giving. “Suffer her to keep it against the day of my burying. 
For the poor ye have always with you (and whensoever ye will ye can do 
them good); but me ye have not always.’ What a solemn hush must have 
come over that gathering as He spoke thus plainly of the nearness of His death! 
But though they were troubled, they could not realize what the coming week 
would bring to pass. 

The common people on learning that Jesus was in Bethany came there in 
great numbers to see Him and also to see Lazarus, the man who had been 
dead four days and then restored to life, and because of him many believed 
on Jesus. The chief priests therefore proposed putting Lazarus to death, for 
he was a living testimony to the power and divinity of Jesus. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Judas as an example of “ graft.” 
_ 2. “Martha and Mary, combined in one, would make a perfect Christian 
woman.” 

3. In Christ’s words of commendation is the charter of all undertakings which 
propose in the name of Christ to feed the mind, to stir the imagination, to 
quicken the emotions, to make life less meager, less animal, less dull. Peabody. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. What does the phrase “ Passion Week” mean? When did it begin? (Sun- 
day, April 2, A. D. 30.) What happened the following Sunday? (Christ’s 
resurrection.) 2. Tell about the preparation made for keeping the passover. 
(Mark 14. 12-16; Luke 22.7-13.) 3. What were Jesus’ words at the beginning 
of the passover supper? (Luke 22. 14-18.) 4. What led to Jesus’ object lesson 
of washing the disciples’ feet? (Luke 22. 24-30.) 5. What traits of character are 
shown by Peter in the next lesson? 6. On what other occasion did he rebuke 
the Master? (Matt. 16. 21-23.) 7. On what hospitable occasion were the feet of 
Jesus not washed according to custom, and what parable did He give? (Luke 
7. 36-50.) 8. How can we follow Jesus’ example of washing the disciples’ feet ? 
9. Read the exhortation to lowliness of mind in Phil. 2. 1-11. 10, Give an ac- 
count of the incidents and words at the Last Supper as narrated in Matt. 
26, 21-35; Mark 14. 18-31; Luke 22. 21-38; and John 13. 21-38. 
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JESUS TEACHES HUMILITY 
John 13.1-15. (Read John 13. 1-20.) Commit vv. 3-5, 


Golden Cert 


A new commandment I give unto you that ye love 
one another as I have loved you. John 13. 34. 


LESSON TEXT John 13.1-15 TIME Thursday evening, April 16, A. D. 30 


1 Now before the feast of the passover, when Jesus knew that his hour was 
come that he should depart out of this world unto the Father, having loved his 
own which were in the world, he loved them unto the end. 

2 And supper being ended, the devil having now put into the heart of Judas 
Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray him; 

3 Jesus knowing that the Father had given all things into his hands, and 
that he was-come from God, and went to God; 

4 He riseth from supper, and laid aside his garments; and took a towel, 
and girded himself. 

5 After that he poureth water into a basin, and began to wash the disciples’ 
feet, and to wipe them with the towel wherewith he was girded. 

6 Then cometh he to Simon Peter: and Peter saith unto him, Lord, dost 
thou wash my feet? 

7 Jesus answered and said unto him, What I do thou knowest not now; but 
thou shalt know hereafter. 

8 Peter saith unto him, Thou shalt never wash my feet. Jesus answered 
him, If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me. 

9 Simon Peter saith unto him, Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands 
and my head. 

10 Jesus saith to him, He that is washed needeth not save to wash his feet 
b:it is clean every whit: and ye are clean, but not all. : 

11 For he knew who should betray him; therefore said he, Ye are not all 
clean. 

12 So after he had washed their feet, and had taken his garments, and was 
set down again, he said unto them, Know ye what I have done to you? 

13 Ye call me Master and Lord: and ye say well; for so I am. 

14 If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed your feet; ye also ought to 
wash one another’s feet. 

15 For I have given you an example, that ye should do as I have done to you. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. Now. Thursday evening, the night before Jesus’ crucifixion, in the upper 
room at Jerusalem. JVhen Jesus knew. R. V., Jesus knowing. His hour. 
John 12.23. Depart. The Greek verb meraf7 means “pass,” as from one 
place ot room to another. His own. His disciples. See also John 17. 20. 
Which. R. V., that. Unto the end. R. V. margin, to the uttermost. 

2. Supper being ended. R. V., during supper. The Greek words Selavov 
yevouévouv mean literally, supper having come. We know from verses 12 
and 26 that the supper was not over. The devil. “The rebuke at Bethany threw 
disloyalty and disappointment over into desire for revenge. Luke 22.3. The 
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action is as if now taken out of the hands of the man, and the devil rules him. 
His will is the slave of evil, and beyond his own control.” Reith. Now. R. V., 
already. 

3. He was come from God, and went to God. R. V., He came forth from God, 
and goeth unto God. See John 6.3, 35; 8. 42. 

4. He riseth. R. V., ariseth. They had already reclined at table, but no 
one of the disciples had performed the customary service of washing the feet. 
Laid. R. V., layeth. The verb is the historical present. Garments. His tallith, 
or outer garment. Took. R. V., He took. See Luke 22. 27. 

5. After that he poureth water into a bason. R. V., Then he poureth water 
into the basin. 

6. Then cometh he. R. V., So he cometh. And Peter. R. V., He. Thou 
. . . my. In the Greek the pronouns ov pov, thou of me, are in emphatic 
contrast at the begining of the sentence. Compare John I. 27. 

7, Know. R. V., understand. Hereafter. Partly explained in verses 12-17. 

8. Thou shalt never. Compare Matt. 16.22. No part with me. No part in 
His fellowship and Kingdom. The washing was a symbol of the washing away 
of sins by the blood of the Lamb of God. 

10. Washed. R. V., bathed. Save to wash his feet. An allusion to the fact 
that one returning from the public bath was clean except his feet, which needed 
to have the dust of the road washed off, and meaning in its application that 
one who was morally clean, who was true at heart, needed only to be cleansed 
from special faults which cling to him in his daily walk. Not all. Judas, 
unlike the other disciples, had not been bathed, he was false through and 
through. Jesus wished to tell Judas that He was known, and impel him to 
leave the gathering. 

11. Knew. Compare 6.64, 70. Who. R. V., him that. 

12. After. R. V., when. Had taken. R. V., taken. Was set. R. V., sat. 
R. V. margin, reclined. Know. Know the meaning of the act. 

13. Master. R. V., Teacher. 

14. Your Lord and Master. R. V., the Lord and the Teacher. Ye ought. 
The Greek verb means to owe, and our word ought is the past tense of owe. 
To wash one another's feet. To serve others. 

15. Ye. R: V., ye also. Compare John 15. 12. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


3. “Jesus knowing that the Father had given all things into His hands, and 
that He came forth from God, and goeth unto God—.” At this point wonder 
is excited. We wait almost breathlessly for the next sentence. Let us read 
it as our imagination might dictate it. Jesus knowing that the Father had 
given all things into His hands, and that He was come from God and went to 
God, unfolded secret wings and went up into the light; unveiled splendors 
which had been concealed under the guise of His flesh; called angels — host 
upon host, a dazzling throng—to bring the crown He had left in Heaven. 
This is our notion of greatness, of pomp, of circumstance. But, just as when 
the disciples asked who is greatest in the kingdom of Heaven, Jesus set a little 
child in the midst of them,—so when we ask, What will He do when the 
great mystery is revealing itself to Him? He does not any one of the sup- 
posed wonderful things which He might have done, but, knowing that the 
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Father had given all things into His hands, He began to wash the disciples’ 
feet. Theodore Parker, People’s Bible. 

_ 8. Thou shalt never wash my feet. It is the old, strange mixture of self-con- 
ceit and self-disgust,— the self-conceit of old, which under the shadow of 
Hermon had called upon him so stern a rebuke when he had said, “That be 
far from Thee, Lord; This shall not be unto Thee.” The self-disgust which 
of old, on the Lake of Galilee, had flung him to his knees with that great cry 
wrung from his yearning heart, ‘“ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, oh 
Lord.” F. W. Farrar. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


5. He began to wash the disciples’ feet. In Palestine the washing of feet 
was a necessity and one of the duties of hospitality. There were no pave- 
ments, no stockings were worn, and the shoes or the sandals, which were little 
more protection than would be the soles alone of our shoes, were removed 
on entering a house and left at the door. The hot limestone dust made the 
feet burn, and the cleansing with cooling water was refreshing as well as 
needful. Basin and ewer were kept ready for this purpose. The washing 

was performed by servants, or by the sons 

of the household as an affectionate duty, 

= and was considered one of the humblest of 
-_ services. 

13. Ye call me Teacher. No pupil (disci- 


his proper name. There were two titles 
of respect in customary use, Rabbi, mean- 
ing Master, and Mar, meaning Teacher. 

(\ 15. Ye also should do as I have done to 
24 you. At first the example of Jesus in 
washing the disciples’ feet was not fol- 
= lowed literally, and His words, “If I have 
Orcetalgr Seraead Basin washed your feet, ye also ought to wash 
one another’s feet,” were taken to mean that as He, their Lord and Teacher, 
had not hesitated to perform for them this humble service, so they ought to 
perform for others any Christian service in their power. 

The day before Good Friday is called in the Catholic Church Maundy 
Thursday. The word Maundy comes from the Old English word maunde, a 
command, and it was derived from the Latin mandatum. Aiter the time of 
the Apostles it was held by many that the command of Jesus should be ful- 
filled in the letter, and gradually the custom grew of performing the ceremony 
on the anniversary of this day. In the Greek Church it became one of its 
chief sacraments. “In the Greek convents and at the Russian court, it is yet 
observed with great solemnity. In the papal court, in those of Vienna, Munich, 
Madrid, Lisbon, and in the cathedrals and convents of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the command is also literally carried out to this day, the pope, emperor, 
kings, washing the feet of twelve persons, generally poor old men, who re- 
ceive a small gratuity on the occasion. In Rome, the twelve representatives 
of the Apostles are seated in the Clementine Chapel, dressed in tunics of white 
woolen cloth, and the pope, attired in the same plain manner, sprinkles a few 
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drops on the right foot of each, then wipes and kisses it. After this a repast 
takes place, at which the pope, assisted by his cabinet, serves the twelve 
Apostles, who, at the close, are permitted to take away the white tunics, the 
towels with which their feet have been wiped, and a small piece of money.” 
“Tf you really wish to wash your neighbor’s feet, see that your heart is 
really humble and help every one in becoming better,” wisely admonished Luther. 


\ 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


On “Palm Sunday,” the day following His anointing in Bethany, Jesus 
made His triumphal entry into Jerusalem. At night He left the temple, crossed 
the brook Kidron and went over the Mount of Olives to Bethany again. Each 
night of this last week until His arrest was spent in Bethany. On His way to 
Jertisalem on Monday He spoke about the barren fig tree. In the temple He 
drove out those who were profaning it, as He had done early in His ministry. 
Tuesday was a busy day in Jerusalem. There is no record of any event on 
Wednesday, and perhaps the day was quietly spent at Bethany. When Thurs- 
day came the disciples made ready for the feast which they held in an upper 
room in Jerusalem. In the afternoon Jesus made His last journey from 
Bethany to Jerusalem. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


A great multitude of passover pilgrims went out from Jerusalem to escort 
Jesus back with them from Bethany. They spread palm branches in the way 
and shouted, “ Hosanna: Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord, 
even the King of Israel,” this fickle multitude who a few days later cried out, 
“Crucify Him, crucify Him.” Jesus accepted their homage and rode into 
the city on a yotting ass. “Lo, the world is gone after Him,” exclaimed the 
Pharisees, 

The only event narrated by John between the triumphal entry and the Last 
Supper is the coming to Jesus of certain Greeks. Jesus saw them coming, an 
earnest of His sovereignty over the Gentile-world, and in a last public dis- 
cussion He said that He could be glorified only through His atoning death. 
A voice from Heaven strengthened Him for the fate before Him and was 
designed to strengthen the faith of the disciples. The chapter closes with the 
Evangelist’s statement of the unbelief of the Jews and a re-statement of Jesus’ 
mission to the world as its Light upon whose reception or rejection men’s rela- 
tion to the Father depends. 

See Matt. 21. 18-26.19; Mark 11.12-14.16; and Luke 19. 45-22.13 for the 
events not given by John, 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Otice the disciples came to Jesus and asked Him, 
“Who is greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven?” And He called to Him a 
little child and placed him before them and said: “Except ye turn, and be- 
come as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Whosoever shall humble himself as this little child, the same is the greatest in 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” It was a hard lesson for the disciples to learn, 
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Some motiths later James and John came to Jesus and said, “Teacher, we 
would that Thou shouldest do for us whatsoever we shall ask of Thee,’ and 
when Jesus asked what was their request they replied, “Grant unto us that we 
may sit, one on Thy right hand; and one on Thy left hand, in Thy glory.” 
“Me first” was what each of them meant. When the other disciples heard 
how those two brothers wished to gain for themselves greater honor than 
should be given them, they were very indignant. Jesus then said: ‘ Whoso- 
ever would become great among you shall be your minister; and whosoever 
would be first among you shall be servant of all. For the Son of man also 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” John learned the lesson at 
last, and when he wrote this Gospel that we are studying he did not care any- 
thing about being first, and never once spoke of himself by name. 

On the last night of Jesus’ life the disciples were with Him in an upper 
room at Jerusalem. The disciples had been disputing again as to which of 
them was the greatest one, and our lesson tells us how He showed them that 
one who is truly great is truly humble. 

For Older Pupils. What is true humility? Do we not wrongly associate 
this virtue more with outward demeanor than with inward grace? What is 
self-respect? Can one possess both a spirit of self-respect and of humility? 
Is humility to be coveted? How may humility be attained? Is the humble 
man a successful man? Let us keep in mind our answers to these questions, 
and see whether we shall need to change any of them after studying Christ’s 
lesson on this subject. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Humitity 


A Contrast to Jesus’ Example. In his Essay on Worship, Emerson gives 
an illustration which may aptly be contrasted with Jesus’ act at the Last Sup- 
per. Emerson is saying that we have “an ear which hears not what men 
say, but what they do not say.” In a convent near Rome there was a nun who 
seemed to have rare gifts of inspiration and prophecy, and her abbess had 
reported to the Pope wonderful stories of her power. Philip Neri, a man of 
rare discernment, visited the Pope, and hearing about the nun volunteered to 
find out the truth of the reports. “He threw himself on his mule, all travel- 
stained as he was, and hastened through the mud and mire to the distant 
convent. He told the abbess the wishes of His Holiness, and begged her to 
summon the nun without delay. The nun was sent for, and as soon as she 
came into the apartment, Philip stretched out his leg, all bespattered with mud, 
and desired her to draw off his boots. The young nun, who had become the 
object of much attention and respect, drew back with anger, and refused the 
office: Philip ran out of doors, mounted his mule and returned instantly to 
the Pope: ‘Give yourself no uneasiness, Holy Father, any longer: here is no 
miracle, for here is no humility.’” 

What is Humility? ‘“ What is the first commandment of all?” asked a 
scribe, and Jesus gave him a comprehensive answer, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” “Thou hast 
said the truth,” returned the scribe, for he knew that if one loved God and his 
neighbor in this way he would keep all the commandments. What is the 
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greatest of all the virtues? is sometimes asked. Truth, honesty, temperance, 
patience, generosity, humility, justice one and all have their advocates, but 
is not humility, rightly regarded, at the base of most of the others? For 
humility is not so much a distinct virtue as it is an attitude of the soul. “It 
is the way in which we feel towards God, in which we regard ourselves and 
our fellows,’ says Dr. Watkinson; “towards God it implies the sense of 
reverence and dependence, and towards our fellows, deference, consideration, 
and helpfulness.” One who reverences God and feels his dependence on Him, 
who is deferential and considerate and helpful towards his fellows, has the true 
spirit of humility, and possessing this will act aright toward God and also 
toward men. “Where humility lays deep the low-lying foundation,” Christina 
Rossetti rightly says, “the superincumbent structure can safely and perma- 
nently tower toward Heaven.” 

False and True Humility. Said Epictetus: “If we accept the doctrine 
that God is the Father of all men in an especial manner, I suppose we should 
never have any ignoble thoughts about ourselves; but if Cesar should adopt us 
into his family, none could endure our arrogance.” The great philosopher was 
right in his distinction. Noble self-respect is the result of the knowledge that 
we are the children of God, and arrogance is often the result of connection 
with those whom the world calls great. If we accept the truth that God is 
the Father of all men in an especial manner we shall have ignoble thoughts 
neither about ourselves nor about others, for all alike are His children. The 
knowledge that we are made in the image of God makes us realize our worth, 
but the knowledge that we fall so far short of what He meant us to be makes 
us ashamed that our worth is so little. Comparing what we are with what we 
might be leaves us always humble. 

False humility is that of a Uriah Heep whose outward maddening meek- 
ness and obsequiousness were really a pretence, assumed to further his own am- 
bitious designs. True humility is that of a Charles V when he picked up 
Titian’s pencil and said that he was proud to wait on his superiors. False 
humility is mockery; true humility is reality. Peter was arrogant when he 
allowed the other disciples and His Master to recline at the table without 
himself performing for them this service that was expected of some one; he 
was both humble and arrogant when he refused to let his Master do this 
service for him, humble in realizing his littleness as compared with Christ’s 
greatness, but arrogant in assuming to rebuke the Lord; he was truly humble 
when he accepted the service and took the lesson to heart. 


II A New CoMMANDMENT 


The Meaning of Our Golden Text. We read the words, “that ye love 
one another,” and we recognize that this is no new word falling from the lips 
of Jesus. The disciples had already heard that message. Time and again 
had He repeated the ancient command of Israel in their ears. Moreover, in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan He had given such large interpretation to the 
word neighbor that they understood something of the breadth of the love that 
was demanded of them by Jesus. What, then, constitutes this command “A 
new commandment? ” 

A large part of the meaning of the passage we are liable to lose. We say 
of our friend, “I love him; he is my companion, my trusted friend, I love him.” 
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Yet we know that love such as this can not be commanded. Or we apply it to 
that range of affections upon which the home is constituted, the love of hus- 
band for wife, of father for son, the love of the mother for her child. We 
can not be commanded so to love all men, we can not be commanded so to love 
our brethren in the Christian Church. And our Lord never laid that com- 
mandment upon us. We love our neighbor when we, like the good Samaritan, 
are willing not to pass by on the other side but to go where he is, and to put 
the arm of sympathy under his wounded head, and to lift him in his weakness 
to the bosom of our strength, and to pour the balm of comfort into his 
wounds, and to bear him to safety and shelter. We find that we love our 
neighbor when thus we seek his good,—that Jesus does not command from us 
a passionate affection, but commands us to enter into his life with sympathy 
and seek his welfare and minister unto him in love. Jesus means when He says, 
you should love one another, seek always the welfare of your brother. “ Ah,” 
you say, “you have taken the meaning out of that great word, what is there 
left in it?” Have I? Then you have never striven to live up to that com- 
mandment; take it home and live up to it for one week, and see if the meaning 
is gone from it when I say that Jesus says we shall always seek the welfare of 
our brother man. 

But He has given us here the phrase that makes His word the new com- 
mandment, “Love one another as I have loved you.” To what point are we 
to love our neighbor? Up to the point of sacrifice. That is what Jesus did. 
“Love one another as I have loved you.” Seek always, consistently, the wel- 
fare of your brother’s life, and seek it till it hurts. “As I have loved you,” 
said Jesus when the shadow of Gethsemane was falling on His brow, and 
when there was graven before Him in feature of flame the dread figure of the 
cross. Because we have divested the word love of those associations of senti- 
ment and of affection which cluster around the word in our ordinary usage 
of it, will you not bear witness with me that we have deepened and strengthened 
its claim upon the human heart, when we interpret it to mean, ‘Thou shalt 
consistently seek the welfare of thy brother’s life up to the point of sacrifice?” 
Rockwell H. Potter. : 

Wonderful Love. It is said that Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock’s usual words 
of greeting to friend or stranger were, “ What can I do for you?” and that 
the words expressed the whole spirit and action of his life. His love was akin 
to his Master’s, a love that ever sought expression in helpful service for 
others. 

In Pioneering on the Congo Mr. Holman Bentley tells a story that illus- 
trates the effect of such brotherly love. A missionary had tried to gain the 
good will of an old negro king by making him presents of clothes, beads, 
and magical toys. He let him have a site for his house but would give no heed 
to his teachings. A famine came, and the missionary found a poor little 
slave that had been left to starve by his owner. He took him home, fed and 
cared for him, nursed him through a long illness, and when he died buried him 
with every mark of respect and honor. Then the old king made a speech to 
his people, and said: “This man nursed poot Tempe, and helped him, and 
when he died buried him as if he had beeti his uncle, in a lot of warm clothes, 
and fenced in his grave. I know of it all. There is something in it that is 
wonderful, I can not understand it.” 

By this shall all men know that ye aré My disciples, if ye love one another, 
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III Curist’s EXAMPLE 


A Warning. If ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do them. 
“Thus speaketh Christ, our Lord, to us: 
“Ye call me Master, and obey me not; 
Ye call me Light, and see me not; 

Ye call me Way, and walk me not; 
Ye call me Life, and desire me not; 
Ye call me Wise, and follow me not; 
Ye call me Fair, and love me not; 

Ye call me Rich, and ask me not; 

Ye call me Eternal, and seek me not; 
Ye call me Gracious, and trust me not; 
Ye call me Noble, and serve me not; 
Ye call me Mighty, and honor me not; 
Ye call me Just, and fear me not; 

If I condemn you, blame me not.’” 

Only One Pattern to follow. An iron foundry. is an interesting place for 
us to visit. Here are men carefully sifting damp sand over patterns of 
_ various kinds, which are held in their places by frames of wood; with delicate 
~ touch they pack the said closely around the pattern as it lies in the rigid box. 
Every little curve and ridge in the pattern must feel the touch of the cold parti- 
cles of sand pressing upon them. By and by the pattern will be very slowly 
and carefully lifted out of its place, and the form it made in the sand will be 
filled full of hot and steaming metal, just from the great vessel in which it was 
melted. When this cools, there, in the place where the pattern once rested, 
lies the wheel or the axle, the pulley or the shaft, which the inventor had in 
mind when he made the first form of wood. 

Suppose you say to the molder as you pass along, “It all depends upon the 
pattern, doesn’t it? If that is not right the result is imperfect.” 

“That's very true,” he will say. “And there is only one pattern for every 
piece. We must be careful that we have the right one before we begin our 
work,” 

In the better life the Father has set us only one single pattern. Many good 
men has He sent into the world, but of only One has He said, “This is My 
only begotten Son: hear ye Him.” The one Pattern which is always right is 
the Man of Nazareth. Following Him we can not fail because God will not let 
us fail. Edgar L. Vincent. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Jesus came from God, not leaving Him, and went to God, not leaving us. 
Bernard. 

The devil allows no Christian to reach Heaven with clean feet all the way. 
Luther. 

It is better to be dusty than dirty, but it is best to be neither. C. M. Lamson. 

He who needs washing needs wringing. Ruskin. 

As men go towards culture, they go towards lowliness and humbleness of mind 
and heart. Malcolm J. McLeod. 

To live near to God is the true way to live near to man. Charvics C. Hall. 
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True humility consists in thinking ourselves inferior not so much to others as 
to our best selves. Ivan Panim. 
Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work was “ doing good ;” 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. Whittier. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. Psa. 51.7. 

Through love be servants one to another. Gal. 5. 13. 

He that saith he abideth in him, ought himself also to walk even as he 
walked. 1 John 2.6, 

Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Matt. 5. 3. 

In lowlineSs of mind each counting other better than himself. Phil. 2. 3. 

Yea, all of you gird yourselves. with humility, to serve one another; for God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble. Humble yourselves, there- 
fore, under the mighty hand of God, that he may exalt you in due time. 1 Pet. 


5.5, 6, 
PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


Jesus knew the hour had come, says John, when “He should depart out of 
this world unto the Father.” In this beautiful way I will think of death, as a 
going home to my Father. 

He that is bathed needeth not save to wash his feet, said Jesus; the feet have 
been in contact with the dust of the road and must be cleansed. This act of 
Christ, Bernard of Clairvaux calls the sacrament for the daily sins. The 
cleansing that comes at the beginning of a Christian life will not last; there 
must be daily cleansing from the daily sins. As a watch will not keep running 
without being wound up daily, so I can not keep my Christian life in running 
order without receiying the strength and power that comes from daily com- 
munion with divine Strength, 

“Tf you please, sir, are you anybody in particular?” timidly asked Theodore 
Hook of a college mate, who with an air of great importance was strutting along 
the campus in cap and gown. Am I anybody in particular that I should not 
stoop to serve? I will compare what I am with what I ought to be, and then I 
shall never be self-conceited or arrogant. 

As an artist keeps bright colored stones or other objects near so as to keep 
his sense of color from weakening, so I must keep Christ’s example ever before 
me that my ideal of right living may not become weakened. I will study His 
teachings, reflect upon His life, and strive to make His spirit my spirit. 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


Chapter 12 closes John’s account of Jesus’ public ministry. The next five 
chapters give his account of Jesus’ last hours with His disciples. It is Thurs- 
day night of Passion Week. Jesus and His disciples are assembled in the 
upper room at Jerusalem to partake of the feast of the passover. A contention 
has arisen among the disciples as to which was accounted the greatest, and no 
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one will stoop to perform for the rest the lowly service of washing their feet 
as they recline at the table. Suddenly Jesus arises. He knows, John tells us, 
that the hour is at hand when He shall leave this world and return to His 
Father, who has given all things into His hands (Judas at the suggestion of 
Satan having fully determined to betray Him), and He loves His own even 
unto the end. Fully conscious of His union with the Father, Jesus yet rises 
and puts off His flowing outer garment which would impede His action, 
girds Himself with a towel, and pouring water into the basin, begins to per- 
form the humble service of washing and wiping the disciples’ feet. He comes 
to Peter. Astonished and dismayed, Peter impulsively exclaims, “Lord, dost 
Thou wash my feet?” He is only a disciple, Jesus seems to remind him, and 
he does not understand what Jesus is doing; this knowledge will come later. 
“Thou shalt never wash my feet,” thus Peter, humble yet self-willed, dictates 
to his Master. “If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with Me.” “No part 
with Thee! If washing is necessary to fellowship with Thee, then wash not 
my feet only, but my hands and my head,” with quick change of feeling Peter 
replies. “He that is bathed needeth not save to wash his feet,” Jesus explains, 
still speaking figuratively and meaning that one who is morally clean still 
needs cleansing from special faults. “Ye are clean, but not all,’ He adds, re- 
ferring to Judas. “Do you understand the meaning of my act?” Jesus ques- 
tions as He resumes His place at the table. “I who am your Teacher and 
Lord, as you rightly say, have given you an example; in this same humble, 
loving, self-sacrificing spirit ought you to serve one another. If you know 
these things, blessed are you if you do them.” 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Our present ignorance of God’s purpose in His dealings with us will be 
made plain hereafter. 

2. Whether the world is growing better or worse is a question often dis- 
puted. And whether there is more or less vice and intemperance, lying and 
stealing, Sabbath-breaking and indifference to various religious ordinances, 
than there once was, may perhaps fairly be debated. But about one thing there 
can be no possible dispute, the age in which we live is witnessing a more wide- 
spread emphasis both within and without Christian circles upon Jesus’ great 
principle of the brotherhood of man, and a more complete realization of it in 
active, helpful service than any age before. A. C. McGiffert. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Read the entire farewell discourse and intercessory prayer of Jesus, John 
14. 1-17.26. 2. Find in the 14th chapter seven reasons given why the disciples 
should not be troubled. 3. Commit to memory the first three verses. 4. In 
John 2.16 what did Jesus mean by “ My Father’s house?” In the first verse 
of the next lesson what does He mean by the expression? 5. What had 
Jesus taught the disciples in chapters 6 and 10 about the Way? 6. What de- 
scriptive adjective is often applied to Thomas? On what other occasion did he 
express a doubt? (20.24.) 7. What have we heard about Philip before this? 
(John 1. 43-46; 6.7; 12.21.) 8. Do verses 13 and 14 mean that all prayer will be 
answered? Is there any limitation to the kind of prayer it is right to offer? 
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Lesson V— May 3 
OUR HEAVENLY HOME 


John 14.1-14. (Read John 14.) Commit vv. 2, 3. 


@olden Cert 


In my Father’s house are 
many mansions. John 14.2. 


LESSON TEXT John 14.1-14 TIME Thursday evening, April 6, A. D. 30 


1 Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, believe also in me. 
2 In my Father’s house are many mansions: if it were not so, I would have 
told you. I go to prepare a place for you. 

3 And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and receive 
you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also. 

4 And whither I go ye know, and the way ye know. 

5 Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know not whither thou goest; and how 
can we know the way? 

6 Jesus said unto him, I am the way, the truth, and the life: no man cometh 
unto the Father, but by me. 

7 If ye had known me, ye should have known my Father also: and from 
henceforth ye know him, and have seen him. 

8 Philip said unto him, Lord, shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us. — 

9 Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast 
thou not known me, Philip? he that hath seen me hath seen the Father; and 
how sayest thou then, Shew us the Father? 

10 Believest thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me? the 
words that I speak unto you I speak not of myself: but the Father that dwelleth 
in me, he doeth the works. 

11 Believe me that I am in the Father, and the Father in me: or else believe 
me for the very works’ sake. 

12 Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also; and the greater works than these shall he do; because I go 
unto my Father. 

13 And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, that the Father 
may be glorified in the Son. 

14 If ye shall ask any thing in my name, I will do it. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. Troubled. The knowledge that there was a traitor among them, the 
humbling lesson they had received, and the repeated announcement that Jesus 
was soon to leave them, had greatly agitated the disciples. Ye believe. R. V., 
believe. Trust. 

2. My Father’s house. Heaven. Mansions. R. V. margin, abiding places. 
Our word mansion meant at first merely a place of shelter. 7 go. R. V., for 
I go. This is the purpose of His atoning death. See Heb. 6. 20. 

3. I will come again and receive you. R. V., I come again and will receive 
you. If I go . . . I come again, As there is no uncertainty about His 
going, so there is none about His coming. See verses 18 and 28. “J come 
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again refers not so much to His coming at the end of the world, or in great 
crises of history, or at the death of believers, as to the progressive influence 
of the Holy Spirit in His church, preparing the way for the final and com- 
pleted union of Christ and His people (after the resurrection at the last day), 
(6.40) which is predicted in the succeeding part of the verse.” New Century 
Bible. There ye may be also. See John 17. 24. 

4. R. V., And whither I go, ye know the way. See verse 6. Compare the in- 
struction given in our lessons for March 1 and April 5. 

5. Thomas saith, Compare 11.16; 20.24. And how can we know the way. 
R. V., how know we the way. 

6. I am the way. The way to the Father as the goal. Compare John 10.9; 
Rom. 5.2; Heb. 10.20; Eph. 2.18. The truth. The true Revealer of the 
Father. The life. The source of the life that can not die. (John 1.4; 6.51; 
10. 10; 11.25, 20; 1 John 5.12, 20.) No man. R. V., no one. 

9. If ye had known me. In the Greek there aré two verbs, as there are in 
modern French and German, one of which means to know directly and the 
other to know of. It is the former verb used here, and the sentence means 
that if they had recognized Jesus, had realized His divinity, they would have 
known that He and His Father were one, and would therefore have known 
the Father. Should. R. V., would. And from. R. V., from. 

8. Show us the Father. Jesus had told them that He Himself revealed the 
Father’s character; Philip would see the Father’s glory. 

9. And yet hast thou not known me. R. V., and dost thou not know me. 
Compare his first opinion of Jesus, John 1.45. His request seems to show 
that his knowledge of Jestis as the Revealer of the Father had not increased as 
it should after being so long with Him. And how sayest thou then. R. V., 
How savyest thou. 


10.f am . . . in me. John 10.38. The words . . . myself. R. V., 
the words that I say unto you I speak not from myself. But . . . the 
works, R. V., But the Father abiding in me doeth his works. 

11. Believe me . . . or else. Believe that I and the Father are one be- 


cause of My statement alone, but if you can not do this, because of the evidence 
of My works. 

12. Jesus returns to His Father and His work which has been local becomes 
universal. “That which was done by St. Peter at Pentecost,” says Godet, 
“by St. Paul all over the world, that which is affected by an ordinary preacher, 
a single believer, by bringing the Spirit into the heart, could not be done by 
Jesus during His sojourn in this world.” My father. R. V., the Father. 

14. I will do it. R. V., That will I do. An emphatic repetition of verse 13. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


2. I go to prepare a place for you, He prepared a place for us by the way 
He took to prepare a place, It was a very wonderful way, 

In a lonely valley in Switzerland a small band of patriots once marched 
against an invading force of ten times their strength, They found themselves 
one day at the head of a narrow pass, confronted by a solid wall of spears. 
They made assault after assault, but that bristling line remained unbroken. 
Time after time they were driven back decimated with hopeless slaughter. The 
forlorn hope rallied for the last time. As they charged, their leader suddenly 
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advanced before them with outstretched arms, and every spear for three or 
four yards of the line was buried in his body. He fell dead. But he prepared 
a place for his followers. Through the open breach, over his dead body, they 
rushed to victory and won the freedom of their country. 

So the Lord Jesus went before His people, the Captain of our salvation, 
sheathing the weapons of death and judgment in Himself and preparing a 
place for us with His dead body. Well for us is it, not only that He went 
away, but that He went by way of the Cross. Henry Drummond, The Ideal 
Life. 

8. Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth us. Philip was right in think- 
ing that our best evidence of immortality comes from the vision of the Father. 
I can not understand how any man who has a firm conviction of the father- 
hood of God can be skeptical about the immortality of the soul. . . . The 
highest evidence of immortality is the vision of a God who has a relation to 
the human soul. The very incompleteness of that soul then becomes an argu- 
ment in its favor. For, in the light of divine fatherhood, we say, “God will 
not leave His structure unfinished; He must have determined to finish it else- 
where! Tennyson cries, ‘Thou art just; Thou wilt not leave me in the dust.’ 
If God be our Father, His mercy and justice are one.” The yearning of the 
human soul becomes itself a claim. The aspiration of the human heart be- 
comes itself a right; the cry of the human heart becomes itself a call for the 
fulfillment of a promise. George Matheson, Representative Men of the New 
Testament. 

9. He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father. I£ we would know God, we 
must study, not nature, not history, not our own hearts, but Jesus Christ. 
The Christlikeness of God —it is the one great truth about God for which the 
Christian revelation stands. . . . It is not simply that we are to refrain 
from attributing to God a character out of line with that revealed by Jesus, but 
that all we know about God we find in Jesus, who was the complete Revelation 
of God to the world, and “in whom dwelt the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 
The character and purposes of Jesus of Nazareth are the character and pur- 
poses of God. A. C. McGiffert. : 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


2. Many mansions. The image is derived from those vast oriental palaces, 
in which there is an abode not only for the sovereign and the heir to the 
throne, but also for all the sons of the kings, however numerous they may be. 
Godet. 

2. 1 go to prepare a place for you. This figure is derived from the custom 
of sending forward one of a party to secure quarters and provide all requisites. 
Marcus Dods. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Jesus and His disciples are still in the upper room in Jerusalem where the Last 
Supper was held. Plainly now Jesus told them that one of them would betray 
Him. Amazed, the disciples bade John ask Jesus whom He meant. Jesus 
gave John to understand by handing a morsel of food to Judas. “ What thou 
doest, do quickly,’ He commanded the traitor. The others did not know to 
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what He referred, but Judas understood and went out into the dark night to 
carry out his dark deed. 

Jesus then told the others that He should be with them but a little while, 
and He gave them a new commandment, that they love one another even as 
He loved them. Such love on their part would prove them to be His dis- 
ciples. Peter asked where He was going, and why he could not follow, say- 
ing that he would lay down his life for Him. “Would you?” solemnly Jesus 
questioned; “The cock shall not crow until you have thrice denied Me.” 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. A physician in an English town was once called to 
the door of a Gipsy cart. He gave one look at the little patient there and ex- 
claimed, “Small pox! Get out of town at once.” It was the family of the 
noted evangelist who is known as “Gipsy Smith.” They drove beyond the 
town limits and encamped. The father cared for the child, and the mother 
cooked for them. Another child was taken with the dread disease, and then 
the mother. From the first there was no hope for the mother. Realizing this, 
the father who once in prison had heard a sermon, and had then learned there 
is a God, asked her if she knew about Him. “Yes,” she said, “but there is 
no mercy for me.” In utter despair the man bowed his head, and then heard 
his wife sing happily: 

“T have a Father in the promised land, 
My Father calls me, I must go 
To meet Him in the promised land.” 

“Where did you learn that?” he exclaimed. “ When a child,” she answered. 
“Once my father’s tent was pitched on Sunday where the village children 
passed it on their way to Sunday-school. I followed them, and heard this 
song, but I had forgotten it till now.” In her great need the song came back 
to her, and the thought that it was her Father she was going to meet brought 
her peace and comfort. She was no longer afraid to die. 

Jesus, realizing that His Father was calling Him and He must go to meet 
Him, spent the last hours that He had with His disciples the night before His 
death in speaking words of comfort and encouragement, and in telling them 
that in His Father’s house above there was room for them, too. 

For Older Pupils. The eleven are still in that upper room with their 
loved Leader. He has spoken to them about His departure from them, and 
they are greatly troubled. Before Him looms the shadow of the cross and of 
that awful agony we may not understand, and yet He who so sorely needs 
comfort Himself, is thinking only of comforting His faithful disciples, uttering 
those beautiful words that have been the comfort and hope of Christians from 
that day to this. “Let not your hearts be troubled; believe in God, believe 
also in Me.” And then He speaks to them about Heaven, 

When Rey. G. Campbell Morgan was returning from America to England 
with a friend, he tells us, they watched a glorious sunset together, and his 
friend broke the long silence by saying: “ What a blessed thing it is that be- 
fore we go hence God will enlarge our capacity. If there is anything much more 
beautiful in Heaven than that, I do not think I could bear it. How beautiful 
God must be when He paints a picture like that just to gladden us, and presently 
He will blot it out as though it didn’t matter.” Does not this friend’s thought 
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explain, perhaps, why we are told so little about Heaven? Our capacity must 
first be enlarged before we can appreciate it. The few words which Christ 
spoke about our future Home, though they fall short of what we naturally 
long to know, are yet full of comforting assurance. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I In My Fatuer’s House arE MANy MANSIONS 


Why we know so Little about Heaven. We have no absolute knowledge 
of Heaven. Why does not the Bible tell us more? Why did not Christ de- 
scribe it for us? He came from God and He returned to God; Heaven is 
where God and Christ are; there are abiding places there for all who know the 
way through Him: this He has told us, but He has not satisfied our natural 
longing to know what are the conditions and occupations and rewards of 
Heaven. One reason for this silence on His part must be that our finite minds 
are wholly incapable of understanding infinite, eternal verities. Another rea- 
son is shown in His teachings. Eternal life begins here and now. Responsi- 
bility for the present rests with us, and to this He directs our thoughts again 
and again, but He is silent about the delights and rewards awaiting us in the 
hereafter, for these may not concern us now. 

We are told just Enough. Had we been told more it would have inter-. 
fered seriously with the aim, the method and the spirit of our present life. \ 
We are told just this and no more: We shall be forever with the Lord; | 
we shall see Him as He is; we shall be made like unto Him. The few things 
besides these which we are told are réally incidental, and are involved in 
these primary and vital things. ‘We shall be forever with the Lord; we shall 
see Him as He is; we shall be made like unto Him—do you not see how 
perfectly, how beautifully, these things accord with the conditions, the needs, 
the aims, and the aspirations of the present Christian life? Our life here is 
with Christ; we see Him more and more, though only as in a glass darkly; and 
we are becoming more and more like Him. So there is not only a beautiful 
harmony in the life of the whole family on earth and in Heaven, but there is 
unity in the life that now is and that which is to come. So Heaven begins here, 
and what comes after death will be only the continuation and the consummation 
of the earthly life. Nothing here and nothing hereafter must detract from 
the glorious preéminence of Him in whom and by whom we live. Heaven 
begins here and goes on forever without any serious interruption. Thomas S. 
Hastings, Union Seminary Addresses. 

How we build our Heavenly Mansions. I want to tell my children this 
morning the story of a dream which I have read. A lady who was very rich 
dreamed that God called her up to Heaven and that she was going through the 
streets of the glorious city, a guide with her to show her the way. She noticed 
a very fine mansion being built. 

She said to her guide: “ Whose is that?” I think she must have felt that 
she would like it for her own. And she was very much surprised when the 
guide answered, “ That is for your gardener.” “For my gardener?” she said; 
“ Why, he never lived in a mansion on earth; he lived in a little bit of a house. 
He might have had a finer home if he hadn’t given away so much,” 

The guide said nothing in reply, and they went on, Soon they came to a 
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plain-looking House. There was tiothing mean about it, fot there is nothing 
méan in Heaven. But it was no mansion as the other; not nearly so beautiful 
and atttactive. The lady said, “Whose is this?” And the guide answered, 
“That is for you.” “For me?” she said. “ Why I always lived in an elegant 
mansion on earth.” “ Yes, I know,” the guide said, and he said it sadly, “ but 
the Great King of Heaven is doing the best He can with the material that was 
sent up.” Frank T. Bayley, Little Ten-Minutes. 


Il Jesus THE Way, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE 


I am the Way. The highest reason is at once stimulated and satisfied 
when the divine Teacher likens Himself unto the sun, the vine, the life, the 
truth. But since no object is moré homely than the road over which pass the 
weaty multitudes, with herds and flocks and caravans, it stirs our sense of 
wonder that Christ should have likened Himself unto the way that leads into 
some imperial city. Yet the events of that far-off Roman era lent to the road 
a world-wide sigtificance, and madé “the way” one of the richest of Christ’s 
symbols. At best it was a tude, wild age. Society was chaotic and wnor- 
ganized. For reasons of safety men dwelt in walled towns and cities. There 
were btigands in the mountaitis and wolves in the hills. When the night fell 
the keepers hurried their flocks toward the gates of the villages, and the cara- 
vans made haste to find safety within the walls of some town. In such an 
age Julius Cesar conceived the idea of binding all the provinces together by a 
system of roads. And with these ways and roads tniting the towns and cities, 
levelling the valleys and making the mountains low, peace followed tumult and 
danget gave way to security. Soon the road came to stand for security, peace 
and permanency. By reasotis of the associations with law, government, justice, 
it may be doubted whether any other term could have catried more meaning 
to men than the expression, “I am the Way.” Newell Dwight Hillis. 

Dwell ye within cot or hall, 

Be ye lord or be ye thrall, 

Have ye joy or grief for store, 

Know ye this—from every door, 

Straight across the sky’s blue meads, 

Up to Heaven a pathway leads! Clinton Scollard. 

I am the Truth. Jesus does not say, obsetve, I speak the truth. There 
was a deeper meating in His mind than that. I hope that every child will 
speak the truth, yet every child, as his experience grows, will discover with 
shame how untrue he is at heart. Christ is the sun and center of all truth. 
Where Christ is not, there is a false note always. And one of the great joys 
of knowing Jesus is the sweet assutance that Truth is ours at last. Before the 
discovery of the law of gravitation, there were a thousand facts that no man 
could explain. There was fio key to them. There was no plan in them. They 
could never be gathered into a worthy system. But when the great truth of 
gravitation was discovered so simple, so universal, so sublime—a flood of 
light fell on the darkness, and disorder became order everywhere. And it is 
just so when we discover Jesus. That truth sheds light upon a thousand facts. 
Things that were quite inexplicable once — sorrows and joys and hopes and 
- fears and hauntitigs —bécome intelligible through this great discovery. Did 
hot some ofé say that if you Would find thé truth you must seek for it at the 
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bottom of a deep well? The glory of the truth that is in Jesus is, that it is 
found in no dark well, but on the way. Quid est veritas? asked jesting Pilate. 
And in one of the best anagrams the world has ever had, the answer is given, 
Est vir qui adest. F. B. Meyer. 
Thou who art Light, shine on each soul! 
Thou who art Truth, each mind control! 
Open our eyes and let us see 
The path which leads to Heaven and Thee. John Hay. 
I am the Life. Do you know what life is? No; neither does anybody. 
Life is indefinable; life is God. Life is measured by the number of things you 
are alive to. The fulness of our life means what we are about to do. I must 
have a life that is more abundant than my own poor nature. I must take the 
power of Jesus and have inside fellowship with Him. Maltbie D. Babcock. 
Without the way there is no going; without the truth there is no knowing; 
without the life there is no living: I am the Way which thou shouldest pur- 
sue; the Truth which thou shouldest believe; the Life which thou shouldest 
hope for. Thomas 4 Kempis. 


III Tuer Promises or ANSWER TO PRAYER 


The Limitations to the Promise. And whatsoever ye shall ask in My 
name, that will I do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son. If ye shall 
ask anything in My name that will I do, Whatsoever, the promise seems at 
first thought limitless, as 1f Christ promised His disciples that after His return 
to the Father He would use His influence with Him in their behalf, to grant 
any request whatever that they might make in prayer. But as we read these 
words carefully, we see that there are two limitations; the request shall be in 
Christ’s name, and shall be to the glory ef the Father and'the Son. To ask 
in the name of Christ is not merely to repeat the words, “For Christ’s sake 
we ask it,” or “Through Jesus Christ our Lerd;” it is to use His name as a 
plea, to ask that the request be granted because of His merits rather than our 
own, and we can rightly claim this privilege only when our requests are in 
harmony with the spirit and interests of Christ. Christ would not lend His 
name to any petition that if granted would not be for the glory of the Father, 
He would offer no petition that was not in accordance with the Father’s will. 

John rightly understood his Master’s words. In his first Epistle he says; 
“Beloyed, if our heart condemn us not, we have boldness toward God; and 
whatsoever we ask we receive of Him, because we keep His commandments 
and do the things that are pleasing in His sight. And this is His command- 
ment, that we should believe in the name of His Son Jesus Christ, and love 
one another, even as He gave us commandment.’ And again: “And this is 
the boldness which we have toward Him, that, if we ask anything according 
to His will, He heareth us; and if we know that He heareth us whatsoever we 
ask, we know that we have the petitions which we have asked of Him.” James 
_understood Christ’s words rightly, for He says, “Ye ask, and receive not, be- 
cause ye ask amiss.” 

What, then, is asking amiss? What sort of petitions are barred by the 
qualifications of the promise of Christ? Petitions, certainly, of those who are 
not true followers of Christ, for they are not in harmony with His Spirit. 
Petitions for help in carrying out evil designs, for such Christ would never 
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sanction. Petitions that are not in accordance with the will of God, for 
Christ Himself said, in Gethsemane, “Father, if Thou be willing, remove this 
cup from Me; nevertheless not My will, but Thine be done.” 

Prayer is not a Substitute for our Own Efforts. “God has made no prom- 
ise to answer insincere prayer; and that prayer is insincere which is not fol- 
lowed up by hearty efforts to secure the thing sought.” We smile at the story 
of the little girl who fell and made no effort to arise, because, as she said, she 
had asked God to pick her up, “but He wasn’t doing it very quick,” and yet 
we ourselves sometimes ask God to do for us what we should do for ourselves. 
Those who ask God to cure them from some disease, and refuse a physician’s 
help, think they are very sincere in their petitions, and yet medicine and a 
physician’s skill are means which God has given us to help combat disease, 
and those who refuse them are demanding that God cure them in their own 
way rather than in His, if it is His will to cure them at all. 

Just as true is this principle in regard to the answering of our prayers for 
spiritual benefits. We pray God to make us good, and we think we are sincere 
in our desire to be good, and then we disobey His commands and we are not 
good, God has not answered our prayer and by a miracle made us good all at 
once. “All that God can do is to help us to make ourselves good,” says Rev. 
Samuel C. Bushnell. “He can not bestow goodness upon us, for that depends 
on our own hearts and minds and wills. We have to acquire it for ourselves, 
by His grace, indeed, without which we should utterly fail, for no man is 
sufficient unto himself, but also by the exercise of our own strenuous and un- 
remitting efforts.” 

“Prayer must mean something to us, if it is to mean anything to God,” as 
Dr. Babcock rightly says. Prayer for goodness often means little to us; we 
think we wish to be good, but do we resolve with God’s help to do away with 
our selfishness, to overcome our vindictiveness, to put away forever our 
tendency to deceit? Sincere prayer for strength to resist temptation, for help 
in combating the sins to which we are liable, is always heard and answered, for 
such prayer is offered according to God’s will. 


1 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


He that is afraid of solemn things has probably solemn reason to be afraid of 
them. Spurgeon. 
Life fellowship with Jesus is the only school for the science of heavenly things. 
Andrew Murray. 
There is growth and progress in walking with God. Lester Bradford. 
If we would have God hear what we say to Him by prayer, we must be 
ready to hear what He says to us by His word. Matthew Henry. 
Earth holds Heaven in the bud; our perfection there is to be developed out 
of our imperfection here. Christina Rossettt. 
Earth is our little island home, 
And Heaven the neighboring continent. 
Whence winds to every inlet come 
With balmiest scent. Lucy Larcom. 
I wonder many times that ever a child of God should have a sad heart, con- 
sidering what God is preparing for him. Rutherford. 
Heaven’s door has no bolt or bar on that side; we put them up on this — 
Pearse. 
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May 3 
THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


For we have not here an abiding city, but we seek after the city which is to 
come. Heb. 13. 14. 

For we know that if the earthly house of our tabernacle be dissolved, we 
have a building from God, a house not made with hands, eternal, in the heavens. 
DaGoreicer, 

Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee; because 
he trusteth in thee. Isa. 26. 3. 

I am the door; by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved. John 10.9. 

For this is the will of my Father, that every one that beholdeth the Son, and 
believeth on him, should have eternal life. John 6. 4o. 

He that hath the Son hath the life; he that hath not the Son hath not the 
life. 1 John 5.12. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


All Jews had a nominal belief in God, but their belief did not lead all to trust 
in His goodness and care in such a time of danger and sorrow as now beset 
the disciples. Is my belief nominal or real? Can I say that I will not let my 
heart be troubled, for I believe in God and in His Son Jesus Christ? “ Happy 
and strong and brave shall I be,—able to endure all things, and to do all things, 
—if I believe that every day, every hour, every moment of my life is in His 
hands.” 

Heaven is where God is. But we can be with God here and now. “ Many 
think of being happy with God in Heaven, but the being happy with God on 
earth never enters into their thoughts,” said John Wesley. It is our duty and 
our privilege to live with God in the present. 

Christ has gone to prepare a place for all of us, but whether each one shall 
inherit that place depends on himself alone. Shall I one day hear Him say to 
me, “ Come up higher; where I am you shall be also?” : 

It is better to be a Thomas who expresses his doubt so that he may receive 
instruction —than to be a disciple who doubts and keeps silent. 

Philip had been with Jesus from the beginning of His public ministry, and 
yet he shows by his question that he had not understood His words and did not 
know that His life had been one continuous revelation of the Father. Is it 
possible that I am hearing His words to so little purpose? Could He say to me 
as to Philip, “ Have I been so long time with you, and dost thou not know Me?” 

I will make known to God in prayer all my wants, even for temporal bless- 
ings, and I will trust Him to grant or withhold according to His will, and 
especially will I ask Him for strength to overcome my faults and for guidance 
in my daily life. 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


Silent in their astonishment, perplexity, and sorrow, the eleven loyal dis- 
ciples sit looking at their Master in that upper room in Jerusalem late on 
Thursday evening of Passion Week. He has told them that one of them shall 
betray Him, that one of them shall deny Him, that He is going where they can 
not follow Him. Then He comforts them in this crisis, telling them that Heaven 
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is sure and they shall be reunited at last never to part, that He is the Way to 
Heaven, and that His work will continue in greater fruitfulness after His de- 
parture. 

“Let not your heart be troubled,” He counsels them; they ought to trust in 
God and in Him; by going He will make ready for them a place in Heaven, 
His Father’s house (if this were not so He would have told them that their 
hopes might not be in vain), they shall be with Him there: the way they 
know, for He had told them. Thomas interrupts His Master, “ We do not even 
know where You are going, how can we know the way?” “I am going to 
the Father,” Jesus patiently replies to His dull pupil; “and I am the Way, only 
through your relation to Me as the Way, the Truth, and the Life can you 
come where I am going. If you had really known Me, you would have known 
that I and the Father are One.” Philip now interrupts the Lord, he wants 
sight, not faith, and he asks to be shown the Father. Surprised and pained, 
Jesus replies, “Can it be that I have been so long with you, and yet you do 
not really know Me, do not know that in Me you havé seen the Father, that 
My words and works are the Father’s? Believe that I and the Father are one 
because of My words alone, but if you can not do this, believe because of My 
life and works which prove this.” Then turning to all the disciples He con- 
tinues His words of comfort to them. Because He leaves them they and all 
true followers in whom He dwells shall continue His work with yet greater re- 
sults. (And is it not grandly true that He whose field was the little land of 
Palestine now has the entire world for His province, and the little handful of 
faithful followers has increased to a multitude that no man can number?) 
Whatever they ask in His name shall be granted; only such a request can 
rightly be made in the name of the Son that is made with the provision, “ Not 
my will, but Thine, be done.”. If they love Him, they will keep His com- 
mandments. He will not leave them desolate; they shall have the help of the 
Comforter, the Holy Spirit, who will teach them. Then He gives them His 
parting legacy: “ Peace I leave with you: My peace I give unto you} not as 


the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let 
it be fearful.” 


SUBJECT FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


In adding that if hopes for the future life were baseless, He would have 
told them, Jesus seems to guarantee the deep instincts of human nature as cor- 
rect interpreters of God’s mind toward man, as well as to confirm any hope 
which His own words may raise. George Reith. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Read John 15. 26-16. 24. 2. To what does “These things,” verse 4, refer? 
3. What help would it be to the disciples when trouble came to remember that 
Jesus had foretold its coming? 4. Had not the question of verse 5 been 
asked? (John 13. 36; 14.5.) 5. What, then, is Jesus’ meaning here? 6. What 
does expedient mean? 7. What does Jesus say will be the work of the Com- 
forter? 8. By whom is the Comforter given? (Luke 4.18; John 14.16, 36; 
15.26; 16.7.) 9. What is said about the Holy Spirit as a Teacher in John 
TAZOE S10; 13> TAs 1 Cory 2k Onerie 
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Lesson VI— May 10 
THE MISSION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


John 16. 4-15. (Read John 15. 26-16, 24.) Commit v. 13. 
@oalden Cert 


I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Com- 
forter, that he may abide with you forever. John 14.16. 


LESSON TEXT John 16.4-15 TIME Thursday evening, April 6, A. D. 30 


4 But these things have I told you, that when the time shall come, ye may 
remember that I told you of them. And these things I said not unto you at 
the beginning, because I was with you. 

5 But now I go my way to him that sent me; and none of you asketh me, 
Whither goest thou? 

6 But because I have said these things unto you, sorrow hath filled your 
eart. 

7 Nevertheless I tell you the truth; It is expedient for you that I go away: 
for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart, I 
will send him unto you. 

8 And when he is come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment: 

g Of sin, because they believe not on me; 

to Of righteousness, because I go to my Father, and ye see me no more; 

1i Of judgment, because the prince of this world is judged. 

12 I haye yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 

13 Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all 
truth: for he shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, that 
shall he speak: and he will shew you things to come. 

14 He shall glorify me: for he shall receive of mine, and shall shew it unto 


you. 
15 All things that the Father hath are mine: therefore said I, that he shall 
take of mine, and shall shew 7¢ unto you. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


4, These things. His words of encouragement and warning. See 13.19; 
14.29; 16.1. Told you. R. V., spoken unto you. The time shall come. 
R. V., their hour is come. Ye may remember that I told you of them. R. V., 
ye may remember them, how that I told you. At the beginning. R. V., from 
the beginning. Compare Matt. 10. 16-39. While Jesus had spoken before of 
the persecutions that awaited them, He now gave them a fuller, more definite 
forewarning of the world’s hatred of them as His representatives, together 
with the promise of the Spirit’s presence with them. 

5.1 go my way. R. V., I go. And none of you asketh me, Whither goest 
thow? Peter had asked this question (13.36) and Thomas had implied it 
(14.5), but they had thought then only of a separation and had failed to realize 
what His words actually meant. How their hearts are filled with grief (verse 
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6) as the truth is made clear to them, and He would rouse them out of them- 
selves and their despair to thoughts of Himself. 

6. Said. R. V., spoken. 

7. Expedient for you. For your advantage. 

8. And when he is come, he will reprove the world of sin. R. V., And he, 
when he is come, shall convict the world in respect of sin. “The Spirit will 
bring home to men’s consciences a right conviction respecting sin, righteous- 
ness, and judgment.” Farrar. 

g. Unbelief in Christ is sin. Compare 15. 22, 24. 

10. Of righteousness. “The Spirit will make use of the exaltation of Christ 
to make men think earnestly on the whole subject of righteousness; to show 
them the utterly rotten character of their own righteousness, whose crowning 
feat was to crucify Jesus; to bring home to their hearts the solemn truth that 
the Crucified One was the Just One; and ultimately to put them on a track for 
finding in Jesus their true righteousness, by raising in their minds the question, 
Why, then, did the Just One suffer?” Bruce. My Father. R. V., the Father. 

11. The prince of this world. Satan. Is judged. R. V., hath been judged. 
“The victory of faith achieved by Christ and to be shared with His followers 
would prove to be the overthrow of Satan’s kingdom (compare 12. 31; 14.30), 
and the setting up of a kingdom which was not of this world.” New-Century 
Bible. “In spite of the apparent failure of Christ and triumph of the Evil 
One, Satan had, even by Christ’s death, been finally judged.” Farrar. 

12. Compare I Cor. 3.1, 2. 

13. He will guide you into all truth. R. V., He shall guide you into all the 
truth. “ By guiding in the ‘way’ that leads to the truth.” (14.6). McClymont. 
“Tt is the Church at large He finally leads into all truth through centuries of 
error.” Dods. He shall not speak from himself. R. V., of himself. Jesus 
had said the same thing of His own words. Compare 5. 10, 30; 7. 16-18; 8. 26, 
28; 14.10. “The Father is the source of the Son’s words, Father and Son, 
of the Spirit’s. The work of the Spirit is the unfolding of the significance of the 
work of the Son; the work of the Son was the manifesting the name of the 
Father.” Reith. But whatsoever . . . come. R. V., but what things so- 
ever he shall hear, these shall he speak; and he shall declare unto you the 
things that are to come. “Such as the rise of heresies and apostasies, the 
coming of Antichrist, the conflict between light and darkness, and their final 
issue as described in the Book of Revelation.” Bruce, 

14. He shall glorify me. “The fulfillment of this promise is found in every 
action and word of the apostles. Under the Spirit’s guidance they lived wholly 
for Christ; the dispensation of the Spirit was the Christian dispensation.” 
Dods,~-Recewe..., . shew. R\ Veitake. 2 3. declare: 

15. Compare John 12:33 17.10; @ Cor 15.28) 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


4. These things I said not unto you from the beginning. On former occa- 
sions, especially on the occasion of the trial mission of the twelve, Jesus had 
said much the same things; He had spoken of scourging in synagogues at 
least, if not of excommunication from them, and alluded to death by vio- 
lence as at least a possible fate for the Apostles of the kingdom. But He 
had said all things in a different way. There He preached concerning perse- 
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cution; here He makes an awfully real announcement. There is all the dif- 
ference between that discourse and the present communication that there would 
be between a sermon on the text, “It is appointed unto men once to die,” and 
a special intimation to an individual, “This year thou shalt die.” The sermon 
may say far more about death than the intimation, but in how different a man- 
ner, and with what a different effect! A. B. Bruce, Training of the Twelve. 

7. It is expedient for you that I go away. So long as eyes could see, and 
ears hear, and hands handle the Word of Life, Christ abode for the most part 
unseen, unheard, untouched; but when a cloud received Him out of sight, then 
it became possible for all mankind at all times and in all places to behold Him 
with the eye of faith, listen to Him with the ear of hope, hold Him fast and 
not let Him go with the hands of adoring love. Christina Rossetti. 

11. Of judgment, because the prince of this world hath been judged. “The 
prince of this world cometh,’ said Christ as He looked forward to Calvary. 
We, too, will look that way to see Him. We see wickedness working its will 
unhindered. Did not sin in Caiaphas, in the rulers, in Pilate, in the soldiers, 
in the multitude, uncoil itself as if by an irresistible compulsion, and at last 
exhibit its whole terrible length? The prince of this world was unseen; but 
does conscience need much proof that he was there? On the cross was 
spotless innocence, around it raged a pitiless enmity; on the cross was measure- 
less love, around it surged a sea of fiendish hate. If Satan had been visible, 
he could have added nothing to that exhibition of sin. We say sin was ex- 
posed on that day,—“ Judged,” said Christ; “the prince of this world has been 
judged:” not punished, but exposed and condemned, judged as the prisoner in 
court is judged when he is proved guilty and sentenced as a criminal, even 
before the hand of law takes him from the bar. Conscience, though clouded 
by sin, sees this towering manifestation of sin, and condemns it in haste; and 
conscience enlightened, we know not how much, by the Spirit of God, tells us 
that its own judgment is but the diminished echo of the sentence on high. 
Thomas E. Bartlett, in History, Prophecy, and Gospel. 

13. He will guide you into all truth. 

He to His own a Comforter will send, 

The promise of the Father, who shall dwell 

His Spirit within them, and the law of faith, 

Working through love, upon their hearts shall write 

To guide them in all truth. Milton. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL-BACKGROUND 


“ Arise, let us go hence,” said Jesus, but probably (see 18.1) they arose but 
lingered in the upper room in Jerusalem while He continued to comfort and 
admonish them. By His beautiful illustration of the vine and its branches He 
taught them their need of continuing in spiritual union with Him, that through 
Him they might receive strength and bear much fruit. As He had kept His 
Father’s commandments, and His Father loved Him, so they must keep His 
commandments and He will continue to love them. They must love one another, 
even as He loved them. Greater love can not be shown than in the laying 
down of life for one’s friends. He had chosen them to be His friends, He 
had made known to them His Father’s words, and they ought to be fruitful 
in deeds. He warns them that they shall suffer hatred and persecution, but 
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they must remember that they are only sharing in His sufferings because of 
their fellowship with Him. 2 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. An English writer says that as he was passing 
through the streets of a great city he saw a bill posted up outside a military 
station. More recruits were needed, and the bill gave a list of the advantages 
of a soldier’s life—good and ample food, clothing, and shelter, good pay, 
free services of physician and nurse in case of illness; but nothing was said 
about the hard drill, discomforts, and exposure to danger and to death. “ Con- 
trast this with the action of Jesus!” suggests the writer. Jestts never allowed 
any one-to enlist in His army without knowing what its hardships and dangers 
were; He never presented only the bright side and passed over the other in 
silence. Now in His last talk with His disciples He warns them of what the 
future has in store for them. He tells them they shall be put out of the syna- 
gogue, and the time will even come when people who do not know the Father 
will put them to death and imagine that by so doing they are serving God. 
Why did He say that He told them these things? (Verse 4.) What effect did 
His telling have upon them? (Verse 6.) 

For Older Pupils. Have you ever known that some calamity was im- 
pending and yet has it come at last with the suddenness of the unexpected? 
Have you ever known what it means to see a loved one grow weaker and 
weaker, to be told again and again that he was going to leave you, and yet 
hope against hope till when the parting comes you are as stunned by the 
blow as if you had never feared its coming? Then you can understand the 
condition of the disciples as they journeyed across the brook Kidron to the 
Garden of Gethsemane. Again and again Christ had told them that He must 
die, had referred to His “hour” as not far off, and had warned them of perse- 
cutions that awaited them; all these things they had heard but had not realized. 
Now the hour is at hand, and they seem utterly stunned, 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I THe Expepiency oF CuHrist’s DEPARTURE 


Not only Expedient, but Indispensable. Till Jesus had died, risen, as- 
cended, the essentials about Him would remain incomplete; the materials for 
a Gospel would not be ready to hand. There could be neither apostolic preach- 
ing, nor the demonstration of the Spirit with power accompanying it. It 
must be possible for the Apostles and the Spirit to bear witness of One who, 
though perfectly holy, had been crucified, to show the world the heinousness 
of its sin. They must have it in their power to declare that God hath made 
that same Jesus whom they have crucified both Lord and Christ, exalted to 
heavenly glory, before their hearers can be pricked in the heart, and made to 
exclaim in terror, “Men and brethren, what shall we do?” Only after Jesus 
had ascended to glory, and become invisible to mortal eyes, could men be 
made to understand that He was not only personally a righteous man, but the 
Lord their righteousness. Then the question would force itself upon their 
minds: What could be the meaning of the Lord of Glory becoming man and 
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dying on the cross? And by the teaching of the Spirit they would learn to 
reply, not as in the days of their ignorance, “ He suffers for His own offences,” 
but, “Surely He hath borne our gtiefs and carried our sorrows; He was 
wounded for our transgressions.” 

All this the disciples for the present did not understand. Of the Spirit’s 
work on the conscience of the world and in their own minds and of the rela- 
tion in which the Third Person of the Trinity stood to the Second, they had 
simply no conception. But the time came when the disciples understood these 
matters, and then they freely appreciated the eulogium of their Lord on the 
dispensation of the Comforter. Then they acknowledged that the assertion was 
indeed true that it was expedient for them that He should go away, and smiled 
when they remembered that they had once thought otherwise; yea, they per- 
ceived that the word “expedient,” far from being too strong, was rather a 
weak expression, chosen in gracious accommodation to their feeble spiritual 
capacity, instead of the stronger one, “indispensable.” Then they felt as we 
imagine good men feel when they get to Heaven. To those on the other side~ 
how insignificant a matter must death seem, and how strange must it appear 
to their purged vision, that it should ever have been needful to prove to them 
that it was better to depart to Heaven than to remain in a world of sin and 
sorrow! A. B. Bruce, Training of the Twelve. 

The Result. These words occur in Christ’s last conference, just before 
His crucifixion. That conference was occupied by Him, not in receiving com- 
fort and strength from His friends, but in ministering comfort and strength 
to them. He began by simply saying to them, “ You have faith in God; have 
faith also in Me.” He led them up by successive stages into the mystery of 
divine consolation and strength, and finally reached its consummation in these 
words: “It is for your advantage that I am going away.” I do not think 
they could have believed Him,—that it could be a gain to them that He 
should depart from them; this was paradoxical, inexplicable, impossible 
and yet, looking back through the centuries, we see that it is true,—we see 
that Christianity gained by the death of Christ; the cause gained, and the 
individual disciples gained. We see Peter a coward while Christ was living; 
when Christ was with him, brave; when Christ left him, denying his Master 
with oaths and cursing; the moment that Christ looked upon him, turning 
back again, and weeping over his disgrace. We see this same Peter, a few 
weeks after Christ’s death, standing before the Sanhedrin and saying: “It 
matters not what you say; we serve God and not man.” We see Paul taking 
the Gospel of Christ, which while the Master lived had not been preached out- 
side of Palestine, and had made few converts even there —we see Paul carry- 
ing this Gospel throughout Asia Minor, across the Hellespont into Europe, upon 
a world crusade. Not the manger is the cradle of Christianity, but the cross. 
Lyman Abbott, Signs of Promise. 

The World never knows its Great Men while they live. The great truths 
are never apprehended while the great teachers of those truths are living 
to expound them. The death of a great teacher deepens and disseminates 
the knowledge of the truth. It was so with the death of Christ. It has 
been so with the death of every great teacher since Christ died. For 
the truth is always greater than the individual expounder of it — deeper, 
higher, broader, larger. The Reformation is a great deal broader than Luther; 
and Calvanism is a great deal larger than John Calvin; Methodism is im- 
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measurably more than Wesley; and in a true sense, Christianity is more than 
Jesus of Nazareth—not more than Christ, but more than Jesus of Nazareth. 
There are some persons that look forward with hope to a second coming, in 
fleshly and visible presence, of Christ. They want to see Jesus of Nazareth 
descend again to earth, enthroned and crowned, sitting at Jerusalem. This 
would limit Christianity instead of broadening it, weaken instead of strength- 
ening it, decrease instead of adding to its power. While Christ lived in 
Palestine, Christianity could not run beyond the bounds of His individual influ- 
ence —the words He uttered, the presence He carried. It was not until He 
died that the truth and the life which He inspired could have free course and 
go everywhither. 

Spiritual Christianity runs beyond the bounds of historical Christianity. No 
great truth can be fully made manifest in a single narrow life; and every 
individual life is narrow. As long as the great leader lives the truth is caged; 
when the cage is destroyed the bird has liberty to fly out to carry its song 
everywhither. Lyman Abbott, Signs of Promise. 


Il Tue Hoty Sprrir 


The Meaning of the Word translated Comforter. The word Ilapdk\nros, 
paracletos, Paraclete, is translated Comforter here, and Advocate in 1 John 2.1. 
The margin of the Revised Version gives both Advocate and Helper. The 
Greek verb really expresses all three ideas. The first meaning of mapakadéw, 
the verb from which the Greek noun is derived, is to call to aid; the noun, 
then, stands for one who is called to another’s aid, whether to comfort, to 
plead his cause, or to help in some other way. At the time Jesus promised 
the aid of the Holy Spirit His despairing disciples needed a comforter, and 
this translation, Comforter, is especially fitting here, but perhaps we shall have 
a better idea of the Spirit’s power and office if we think of Him as our Helper. 

The Trinity. There are in the sanctuaries of the old churches of the 
East on Mount Athos sacred pictures intended to represent the doctrine of 
the Trinity, in which, as the spectator stands at one side, he sees only the 
figure of our Saviour on the Cross, as he stands on the other side he sees 
only the Heavenly Dove, as he stands in the front he sees only the Ancient of 
Days, the Eternal Father. So it is with the representations of this truth in 
the Bible, and, we may add, in the experiences of religious life. Dean Stanley, 
Christian Institutions. 

An undivided Nature shared 
With Father and with Son; 

A Person by Thyself; with Them 
Thy simple essence One. 


Thou art an unborn Breath outbreathed 
On angels and on men, 
Subduing all things to Thyself, 
We know not how or when. F. W. Faber. 
Christ’s Teaching about the Holy Spirit. The Old Testament writers 
have shown us God as one who is outside and above this world, our Creator, 
our Preserver, and our Ruler. The Gospels have shown us God as our Father, 
and in Christ Himself we have seen God as the Son, our Brother and Saviour. 
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In the Holy Spirit Christ shows us not God afar off, but the “ Immanent God,” 
God dwelling in us, an ever-present God and Helper. 
“Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and Spirit 
With spirit can meet; 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer 

Than hands and feet,” : 
declares Browning. 

Christ declares that the Holy Spirit shall convict us of sin —“ And He, when 
He is come, will convict the world in respect of sin, and of righteousness, 
and of judgment;” He shall teach us—‘“‘ The Holy Spirit shall teach you all 
things and bring to your remembrance all that I said unto you;”’ and He 
shall guide us —“ When He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He shall guide you into 
all the truth.” 

Perhaps you have watched an experiment by which the agency of the air 
‘in producing sound is proved. Inside a glass globe a silver bell is suspended 
by a spiral spring and set in motion, and the ringing of the bell is clearly 
heard. Then by means of an air-pump attached to the globe, the air is gradually 
withdrawn; the sound of the bell’s ringing grows fainter and fainter; at last 
the air is exhausted, and though you can see the tongue of the bell striking 
against its sides, you can hear no sound whatever. Just as the air is neces- 
sary within the globe to produce the phenomenon of sound, so the presence of 
the Spirit of God within our hearts is necessary to convict us of sin, to teach 
and guide us. 

Christ declares, too, that the Holy Spirit shall bear witness of Him, shall 
magnify Him, and carry on His work —‘“ But when the Comforter is come, 
whom I will send unto you from the Father, which procedeth from the Father, 
He shall bear witness of Me; he shall glorify Me, for He shall take of Mine, 
and shall declare it unto you.” Magnificently did the Holy Spirit in Livingstone 
prove all this to Stanley. 

When Stanley went to Africa in search of Livingstone he was not a Chris- 
tian, but after he had met and lived with Livingstone, he bore this testimony :— 
“ere is a man who is manifestly sustained as well as guided from Heaven. 
The Holy Spirit dwells in him. God speaks through him. The heroism, the 
nobility, the pure and stainless enthusiasm at the root of his life come, beyond 
question, from Christ. There must, therefore, be a Christ; and it is worth while 
to have such a Helper and Redeemer as this Christ undoubtedly is, and as He 
here reveals Himself in this wonderful disciple.” 


III FILLrep WITH THE SPIRIT 


The Great Gift. In the third chapter of Ephesians Paul speaks of the 
privilege of being filled with the Spirit. “I bow my knees unto the Father 
that He would grant you, according to the riches of His glory, that ye may 
be strengthened with power through His Spirit in the inward man; that Christ 
may dwell in your hearts through faith; to the end that ye, being rooted and 
grounded in love, may be strong to apprehend with all the saints what is the 
breadth and length and height and depth, and to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge, that ye may be filled unto all the fulness of God.” 

And then later in the same Epistle Paul uses the present imperative and bids 
the Ephesians “be filled with the spirit.” God does not give the gift of His 
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Spirit to a few alone, He gives it to all, and it is not only our privilege but our 
duty to accept His gift. 

Why All are not filled with the Spirit. A furnace may be full of coal, 
and a fire started, but if the smoke-stack is partly filled with soot or a brick 
has fallen down the chimney and partly obstructs the flue, the fire will burn but 
poorly and little heat and much coal gas will be the result in the house. May 
not the difference between such a furnace and one whose flue is unobstructed 
serve as a homely illustration of the difference between a person who is not 
filled with the Spirit and one who is so filled? In both furnaces all is favor- 
able to produce heat, only one does not draw well because of the presence of 
what does not belong there. In every child of God the Spirit is present, but 
in one there is something which prevents him from doing all that he can 
and would, while the other’s soul is free for Him “both to will and to work for 
His good pleasure.” 

Some Things that hinder the Spirit’s Working. I firmly believe that the 
moment our hearts are emptied of pride, and selfishness, and ambition, and 
self-seeking, and everything contrary to God’s law, the Holy Spirit will come 
and fill every corner of our hearts; but if we are full of pride, and conceit, and 
ambition, and self-seeking, and pleasure, and the world, there is no room for 
the Spirit of God; and I believe many a man is praying to God to fill him, 
when he is full already of something else. Before we pray that God would fill 
us, I believe we ought to pray Him to empty us. D. L. Moody. 

What does the Spirit do? The normal, natural state for every Christian 
is to be filled with the Holy Ghost. I want to emphasize this, for men talk 
about being filled with the Holy Ghost as though it were a very peculiar and 
extraordinary experience to which few men attain, while the natural thing is 
this: to rise in the morning, to offer yourself to your Lord for the service of 
that day, and then believe that by His spirit He will empower you for all the 
duties of that day—and that is all there is to it. The duty of the day may 
be to preach to ten thousand people or to dress and care for the little child. 
The natural thing is to yield yourself to Christ, and therefore the Spirit of 
Christ dwelling in you will give you all the power you need for your special and 
specific work. 

I really believe that the men truly filled with the Spirit are the men least 
conscious of that fact. When everything is normal physically you are not 
conscious of the physical organs, and when the respiration and circulation and 
the nervous functions are all natural you are not conscious of them. When 
everything is normal spiritually, you walk together with your Lord, you get into 
sweet fellowship with Him, He is guarding you all the time by His Spirit while 
you are probably not conscious of the Spirit. Charles R. Erdman, in Princeton 
Review. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


God is for us —that is good; God is with us —that is better; God is in us — 
that is best. Henry M. Booth. 

Our Paraclete in Heaven is Jesus Christ; our Paraclete on earth is the Holy 
Spirit. John Robson. 

Our Heavenly Father dwelling with His Son in every heart which has kept 
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the great commandment and has been Sab by love, is the Gospel of the Holy 
Ghost. John Watson. 

We have no outside, distant, occasional Saviour, as the disciples had long 
ago; but His Spirit, His other Self, to abide with us, in us, to-day, to-morrow, 
forever. Maltbie D. Babcock. ; 

What you and I need is not to have more of the Holy Spirit, but to let the 
Holy Spirit have more of us. Charles R. Erdman. 

How can the Three be One? you ask me; I answer by asking, 
Hail and snow and rain, are they not three, and yet one? Longfellow. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


If a man love me, he will keep my word; and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him; and make our abode with him. John 14. 23. 

He giveth not the Spirit by measure. John 3. 34. 

If we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk. Gal. 5. 25. 

Quench not the Spirit. 1 Thess. 5. 19. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


Dr. Jewett says that many Christians are yet in the Pentecostal stage of 
development where the disciples of John the Baptist were when they said, “ We 
have not so much as heard whether there be an Holy Ghost.” When we re- 
peat the Creed we say, “I believe in the Holy Ghost;” what do we mean? 
Has the Holy Ghost a place in our creed, but not a place in our life? Truth 
is given us for life. Every doctrine involves a duty. 

How may I obtain the gift of the Spirit? By asking my Heavenly Father. 
“Tf ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
Him,” promised Christ. If I believe in Christ, I must believe in this promise. 

How may I have more and more of the Holy Spirit? Bishop Tomkins an- 
swers: “If a man recognizes the gift and opens to it his heart and life and 
obeys ali the noble impulses of the Spirit, then the gift becomes richer and 
richer. And when he gives himself up wholly to God's ruling, then he is ‘ full 
of the Holy Ghost’ as was Stephen.” 

How may I know whether or not the Holy Spirit dwells in me and controls 
me? Paul has answered in his Epistle to the Galatians: “The fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, self-control.” I need only place that cluster of the fruit of the Spirit 
beside the fruit borne by my life. “ Flowers,” Longfellow says, “are animate 
spring-time;” we shall be animate Christianity if we are filled with the Spirit as 
the flowers are filled with spring-time. 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


The hour of Jesus’ departure being at hand, He warns His disciples that 
their time of persecution is near, too. They shall be put out of the synagogue 
and shall be killed by those who so little know the Father and the Son that 
they think they are serving God in this way. Jesus would gladly have re- 
‘mained silent about these things, He tells them, and in the beginning while 
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He was with them He had not made these things real to them, for then they 
leaned on Him as children do upon their parents, and could not rightly appre- 
hend the coming of trouble. Now, however, He is to leave them, and He warns 
them so that in the hour of their trial they may remember His prophecy, and 
the knowledge may strengthen them in their loyalty to such an omniscient 
Lord. Sorrow has filled their hearts, and they are too saddened by thoughts 
of separation from Jesus, and depressed by the dark future before them, to 
ask Him any questions about His departure. This Jesus tells them, and He 
adds that, strange as it may seem to them now, they shall live to see that His 
going away is really a blessing, for in His stead He will send the Comforter. 
The withdrawal of the visible Christ, present among them, was necessary in 
order that His Spirit might dwell in them. 

The work of the Comforter, or Holy Spirit, Jesus explains. Bearing wit- 
ness of the Saviour in the consciences of men, He will convince men of sin, 
for they sin if they believe not on Him, of the righteousness of the Crucified 
One, and of their own unrighteousness, and of judgment to come, because 
Satan at the coming of the Comforter shall have been judged already by Christ’s 
death. Many things He could not tell them now because they could not bear 
it. The Spirit will enlighten them and guide them into all the truth; but He 
will not speak as from Himself; He will make plain to them things Christ 
Himself had taught them, He will declare things to come, He will glorify Christ. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The lesson we may learn from the fact that Christ could not teach all truth 
even to His disciples. See Paul’s experience, 1 Cor. 3.1, 2. 

2. The Spirit was not yet given, because Jesus was not yet glorified. John 
7: 39. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Read the account of Christ’s agony in Gethsemane as told in Matt. 26, 
Mark 14, and Luke 22. 2. Where was the plot for the arrest of Jesus laid? 
(Matt. 26.3-5; Mark 14.10, 11; Matt. 26.14-16.) 3. Why did the priests want 
Jesus put to death? (John 11. 47-53.) 4. What reasons can you give for Judas’ 
deed? 5. Where does John say that Jesus had long known Judas would betray 
Him? (John. 6.64, 70.) 6. How did Judas make Jesus known to the officers 
and soldiers in the garden? (Matt. 26.47-50.) 7. What became of Judas? 
(Matt. 27.1-10.) 8. When had the officers of the Sanhedrin been sent to take 
Jesus before this, and why did they fail in their mission? (John 7. 32, 45-48.) 
9. What earlier lesson showed the awe inspired by Jesus’ majesty and author- 
ity? (Jan. 26.) 10. What did Peter do at the arrest? (John 18.10, 11.) 11. 
How did Jesus say He could have saved Himself? (Matt. 26.53.) 12. What 
did He say to the multitude? (Matt. 26.55, 56.) 13. What became of the other 
disciples? (Matt. 26.31.) 14. Read the account of Peter’s denial in the other 
Gospels. 15. What warning had Jesus given him? (Luke 22, 31-34.) 16. 
‘What explanations may be given for his denial? 17. How did he show his 
penitence? (Luke 22, 62.) 
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Lesson VII— May 17 
JESUS BETRAYED AND DENIED 


John 18.1-9, 24-27. (Read John 18.1-27.) Commit vv. 2, 3. 
Golden Cert 


Jesus said unto them, The Son of Man shall be 
betrayed into the hands of men. Matt. 17.22. 


LESSON TEXT 18. 1-9, 24-27 TIME Thursday night, Friday before day 


1 When Jesus had spoken these words, he went forth with his disciples over 
the brook Cedron, where was a garden, into the which he entered, and his 
disciples. 

2 And Judas also, which betrayed him, knew the place: for Jesus ofttimes 
resorted thither with his disciples. 

3 Judas then, having received a band of men and officers from the chief 
priests and Pharisees, cometh thither with lanterns and torches and weapons. 

4 Jesus therefore, knowing all things that should come upon him, went forth, 
and said unto them, Whom seek ye? 

5 They answered him, Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith unto them, I am he. 
And Judas also, which betrayed him, stood with them. 

6 As soon then as he had said unto them, I am he, they went backward, 
and fell to the ground. 

7 Then asked he them Bgarm, Whom seek ye? And they said, Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

8 Jesus answered, I have told you that I am he: if therefore ye seek me, let 
these go their way: 

9 That the saying might be fulfilled, which he spake, Of them which thot 
gavest me have I lost none. 

24 Now Annas had sent him bound unto Caiaphas the high priest. 

25 And Simon Peter stood and warmed himself. They said therefore unto 
him, Art not thou also one of his disciples? He denied it, and said, I am not. 

26 One of the servants of the high priest, being his kinsman whose ear Peter 
cut off, saith, Did not I see thee in the garden with him? 

27 Peter then denied again: and immediately the cock crew. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. These words. His last discourse and prayer. Went forth. From Jeru- 
salem or from the upper room. The brook. R. V. margin, ravine; Greek, win- 
ter-torrent. Cedron. R. V., Kidron. A garden. Gethsemane. See Matt. 
26. 36-46; Mark 14. 32-42; Luke 22. 39-46. Into the which he entered, and His 
disciples. R. V., into which he entered, himself and his disciples. 

2. And Judas also which. R. V., Now Judas also, who. Betrayed. Com- 
pare Matt. 26.47-56; Mark 14. 43-52; Luke 22. 47-53. Oft-times. See John 
8.13) Luke 21.377; (22.39. 

3. A band of men. R. V., the band of soldiers. R. V. margin, cohort. A 
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cohort was a tenth part of a legion, and numbered six hundred men. This 
band of soldiers was doubtless a part of the Roman garrison of Antonia at the 
northeast corner of the temple. Officers from the chief priests and the Pharisees. 
The Levitical temple guard sent by the Sanhedrin. From Luke 22.52 we learn 
that some of the priests accompanied them. Lanterns and torches. It was full 
moon at the time of the passover, but the soldiers were prepared for a cloudy 
night or for the possible attempt at hiding in the garden. 

4. All things that should conie upon him. R. V., All the things that were 
coming upon him. Went forth. Probably out from the group of disciples. 
Said. R. V., saith. Before this question the kiss of Judas was probably given. 
Compare Matt. 26. 45-50. 

5. Which betrayed him, stood with them. R. V., who betrayed him, was 
standing with them. 

6. As soon then as hé had said. R. V., When therefore he said. I am he. 
“T am” (the pronoun he, necessary to the English, is wanting in the Greel) 
stands in Hebrew, as many have suggested, for God’s unspeakable name, Je- 
hovah, and thay have added to the terror of the Levitical officers. See Ex. 
3. 14. 

4%, Then asked he them again. R. V., Again therefore he asked them. 

8. I have told you. R. V., I told you. These. Wis loyal disciples. 

g. The saying, R. V., the word. Of them which thou gavest me have I 
lost none. R. V., Of those whom thou hast given me I lost not one. Com- 
pare John 17. I2. 

24. Now Annas had sent him. R. V., Annas therefore sent him. Probably 
Annas and Caiaphas lived in different parts of the building. Bound. It is 
thought that during the examination he was freed. 

25. And Simon Peter stood and warmed himself. R. V., Now Simon Peter 
was standing and warming himself. See verse 18, where the narrative was 
interrupted. They. The men standing with him. Art not thou. R. V., Art 
thou. He denied it. R. V., He denied. 

26. Being his kinsman whose ear. R. V., being a kinsman of him whose ear. 
See verses 10 and 11, and Luke 22, 59. 2 

27. Then. R. V., therefore. Immediately. R. V., straightway. The prophecy 
given in 13. 38 is fulfilled. Compare Matt. 26.74. It was probably at this time 
that Jesus turned and looked on Peter, Luke 22. 6r. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


5. Judas who betrayed him. Did Christ know from the beginning that Judas 
would betray Him, and yet, so knowing, did He choose him to be one of the 
disciples? Here we can only answer by indicating this as a canon in studying 
the life on earth of the God-Man, that it was part of his self-exinanition — 
of that emptying Himself, and taking upon Him the form of a servant —volun- 
tarily to forego His divine knowledge in the choice of His human actions. So 
only could He, as perfect man, have perfectly obeyed the divine law. For, if 
the divine had determined Him in the choice of His actions there could have 
been no merit attaching to His obedience, nor could He be said to have, as 
perfect Man, taken our place, and to have obeyed the Law in our stead and as 
our Representative, nor yet be our ensample. Alfred Edersheim 
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25. He denied, and said, I am not. All four of the Evangelists narrate this 
incident, but in different ways. Matthew, the publican, gives-us a matter-of- 
fact statement, as passionless as an official tax-list. Luke, the beloved physi- 
cian, enters somewhat more into particulars, as if making a diagnosis of the 
case; he alone mentions the intentness with which the damsel peered into 
Peter’s face, alone says, “The Lord turned and looked upon Peter.” John, 
the Apostle of charity and Peter’s friend, relates the occurrence as briefly as 
possible, omitting its most harrowing details and making no mention what- 
ever of the profanity. But Mark, who was Peter’s personal companion and who 
probably wrote under his immediate dictation, recounts all. His account is in 
the nature of an autographical confession; its frankness reminds us of what 


Cromwell said to the court painter, “ Portray me, scars and all.” David James 
Burrell. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


3. With lanterns. In most oriental towns the local police regulations prohibit 
all persons from going about in the streets after one o’clock—that is, one 
hour after sunset,— unless carrying a lighted lantern. Paper lanterns are sold 
in the streets, generally at the tobacco-shops, to those who have been acci- 
dentally belated. Some of the lanterns in the better class of houses are very 
elaborate and ornamental, but those of the poorer class resemble the Chinese 
paper folding lanterns. Albert L. Long, in S. S. Times. 

24. Annas had sent him bound unto Cataphas the high priest. Every town and 
village had its own court. The highest court of all, the Court of Appeals, as 
we might call it, was the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem. The Sanhedrin passed laws, 
executed judgment, and dealt with questions of doctrine which in earlier days 
was the province of the High Priest alone. It was composed of seventy mem- 
bers, but “in penal jurisdiction, twenty-three members, called Beth Din (House 
of Justice) was authorized to act,” says Dr. Charles F. Sitterly, “and it is prob- 
able that on the night when Jesus was arrested the members hurriedly called 
together at the house of Annas were not more than that number.” The San- 
hedrin had power to execute all save capital sentences, The case of a man 
whom they judged worthy of death must be retried before the Roman Govy- 
ernor, and only Roman soldiers could execute Roman decrees. Therefore after 
Jesus was sentenced by Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin, He was hurried to Pilate, 

25. He denied, and said, I am not. The reputation that Peter thus won for 
weakness and cowardice followed him, so that the tradition arose that during 
Nero’s terrible persecution, when Christians were set on fire as torches in his 
gardens, and were put to brutal death in the Roman amphitheater, he fled in 
terror from Rome. A few miles from the city he had a vision of the Saviour. 
Domine, quo vadis,——Lord, whither goest Thou,— Peter cried. With a look 
that vividly recalled to Peter the look he had received from his Saviour in 
Pilate’s judement Hall, Christ returned, “I go to Rome to be crucified the 
second time.” It was enough. Peter turned back and witnessed boldly for 
Christ until he was himself crucified head downward for the sake of his Lord 
and Saviour. 

27. The cock crew. Barnyard fowls swarm around every door, share in 
the food of their possessors, are at home among the children in every room, 
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roost overhead at night, and 
with their ceaseless crowing 
serve for town clock and 
morning bell. Thomson. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
BACKGROUND 


Beyond the Kidron Valley, 
which winds around the east- 
ern side of Jerusalem, is the 
Mount of Olives, whose steep 
side was cultivated in rude 
terraces. Somewhere on its 
slope was Gethsemane. The 
traditional site is on the road 
to the mountain summit. 
From His arrest in Geth- 
semane Jesus was taken to 


q j i Peter Repentant 
the palace of the high Dist From a Fresco in the Roman Catacombs 
in Jerusalem. 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


“A little while, and ye behold Me no more; and again a little while, and 
ye shall see Me,” continued Jesus in His farewell discourse to His disciples. 
The perplexed disciples wondered what He meant. They should weep, Jesus 
told them, but their sorrow should be turned into joy; He had spoken in prov- 
erbs, but now He would speak plainly; He was returning to the Father from 
whom He came. The hour was coming when they would desert Him, but His 
Father would be with Him. ‘“ These things I have spoken unto you, that in Me 
ye may have peace. In the world ye have tribulation: but be of good cheer; I 
have overcome the world,’ are His last ringing, exultant words to them. 
The farewell prayer follows, which has been described as “The simplest in 
language, the profoundest in meaning, in the whole Bible.” In the opening 
verses, thinking of His speedy departure to the glory which He shared with 
God before the world was, He prays for Himself. Next He prays for His 
disciples, to whom He had manifested His Father’s name and who had be- 
lieved that God had sent Him; “Keep them in Thy name (the knowledge of 
Thee), which (name) Thou hast given Me, that they may be one as We are.” 
Then His thought includes all who are to come after, who shall believe on 
Him through the word of the disciples; “that they all may be one, even as 
Thou, Father, art in Me and I in Thee, that they also may be in Us.” His 
prayer closes with these beautiful words, “that the love whereunto thou lovest 
Me may be in them, and I in them.” 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. In what city did Mary and Martha and Lazarus 
live? On what slope of what mountain was it situated? In what direction 
was it from Jerusalem? What ravine lay between Jerusalem and the Mount 
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of Olives? Every evening during His last week on earth, until the last even- 
ing, Jesus had gone out from Jerusalem to this Bethany home to spend the 
night. His last evening was spent with His disciples in Jerusalem. What ex- 
ample of humble service for others did He give them there? What did He say 
one of His disciples was going to do? What did He say another disciple would 
do? What were some of the words of comfort He spoke at this time? 

As midnight approached, Jesus and eleven of His disciples left Jerusalem. 
Which disciple was missing? They crossed over the brook, or ravine, called 
Kidron, but they did not keep on around the Mount of Olives as far as Bethany. 
Where did they stop? Have any of you a garden? What is planted in it? 
Is it a sunny or a shady place? When we speak of a garden we have in mind 
an open space gay with flowers or green with plants and vegetables. In the 
East a garden resembles rather what we call an orchard. It is a shady place, 
planted with fruit-trees and fragrant shrubs. What was this garden called 
to which Jesus went with His disciples? The word Gethsemane means oil- 
press; probably there were olive trees and an oil-press in the garden. No one 
knows just where this particular garden was; there is now a plot of ground 
called the Garden of Gethsemane which is visited by all travelers to the Holy 
Land. It has been surrounded by a wall and laid out in walks and flower-beds 
somewhat like our gardens, and it has eight ancient olive trees. In Palestine 
the owner has to pay a tax on every fruit-tree he possesses, and it*is known 
that a tax has been paid on these trees back to the year 636, so you see, they 
are very, very old. We know they can not be the trees under which Jesus walked, 
not only because trees do not live so long, but also because it is known that 
when Jerusalem was destroyed Titus ordered all the trees round about cut down. 

For Older Pupils. It is the night of the betrayal. With His eleven dis- 
ciples Jesus has left Jerusalem, crossed the brook Kidron and entered the 
Garden of Gethsemane on the Mount of Olives. Eight of the disciples re- 
main at a distance; nearer Jesus are the three best beloved, Peter, James, and 
John. These three were bidden to watch with Him, but their eyes were heavy, 
and they have fallen asleep. Three times Jesus comes back to them, feeling 
the need of their sympathetic presence, but each time finds them sleeping. In 
His tender compassion He only says, “The spirit indeed is willing, but the 
flesh is weak.” Three times Jesus prays to His Heavenly Father in an anguish 
we can not understand, believing only that it was occasioned by the sins of 
others, prays that He may be saved this suffering and death before Him, but 
prays submissively, gaining strength with each uttered petition, and from the 
struggle He comes calm and confident, His will at one with His Father’s will. 

There are two lonely figures in this scene. Jesus alone in the garden, alone 
with God; and Judas on his way to the garden, a crowd with him, but alone 
with his infamous thoughts. Greater contrast thought can not grasp. 

When the people would force upon Jesus a crown He fled from them; when 
they came cut with lanterns and torches and weapons, He goes forth to meet 
them. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I A Srupy or JupaAs 
The Motives for his Deed. Various have been the explanations of Judas’ 


dastardly deed. The popular theory is that he was led on to his crime by his 
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love of money. Covetous he undoubtedly was; “a thief,” John declares him, 
but his position as keeper of the funds was worth more to him than the few 
pieces of silver he received for betraying Jesus, and had his been a miserly na- 
ture actuated solely by greed the thirty pieces would have satisfied him for a 
time, and he had not so soon repented. 

He sought to give Jesus an opportunity to show His power and escape from 
His enemies, some have claimed; his sin was merely that of presumption, a 
desire to force Jesus to proclaim Himself King, others have declared. But 
had either supposition been correct, Jesus had not said of him, “It had been 
good for that man if he had not been born.” 

Dr. W. Boyd Carpenter’s theory is that Judas played a game in the hope 
of winning whichever side was victorious, Jesus or the priestly party. He saw 
the conflict coming, and thought he had made himself secure with each. He 
did not break with the disciples. His Master was condemned and all his hopes in 
that direction disappeared. He visited the priests, and with an affectation of 
misgiving, expressed doubts concerning his own action, expecting them to 
laugh at his misgivings and belaud him as a patriot who deserved well of the 
powers that be. But he was quickly undeceived, for in their eyes he was nothing 
but a paid spy. “ What is that to us,’ they answered him. He had lost. He 
departed and went and hanged himself. 

Judas was avaricious, and, like James and John and the other disciples, he 
was also ambitious and self-seeking. While the two brothers were disap- 
pointed in their hopes of worldly preferment, deceived in their expectation that 
Jesus would be proclaimed king and they would be great in His Kingdom, their 
devotion to their Lord was nevertheless so loyal that they overcame their self- 
interest and mastered their disappointment. Judas’ baffled ambition turned 
his loyalty to hatred, and his hatred led to treacherous revenge. 

The Course of Benedict Arnold. In the early part of the war with Great 
Britain he displayed great courage and was advanced in rank, but not so rapidly 
as he thought was his due; others were advanced before he was, and his dis- 
appointment and jealousy, increased by charges brought against him by those 
who disliked him, as well as his greed for money, led him to betray his country. 
He had obtained command of West Point, and for £6,300 reward from the 
British government, he made arrangements to surrender it to the British army; 
afterwards he joined the enemy and fought with them against his countrymen. 


II Prrer’s FALL 


Why he fell. Dr. George Adam Smith had climbed a steep mountain 
in Switzerland and wished to mount a rock on the summit in order to enjoy 
the grand prospect. But his experienced guide seized his arm, exclaiming, 
“You must kneel down, you can not stand up there without becoming dizzy. 
Only on your knees can you look about you.” 

Peter had climbed upward in his courageous journey with His Master. His 
nature was bold and venturesome. “Though all men should deny Thee, yet 
will not I” had been his proud boast of moral courage, a boast which he had 
made good when he showed himself at the arrest ready to fight single-handed 
his Lord’s enemies, and when he followed Him while the other disciples fled. 
He had climbed upward so far that he thought all danger for him was past, 
and he stood in a place of danger around that court fire confident in his own 
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strength, when he should have heeded the warning given him by his Guide, and 
on his knees only ventured into temptation. He had not watched in the garden, 
he did not pray in the hour of temptation, and his courage, which he thought 
all-sufficient, quailed and gave way. He was over-confident, confident in his 
own powers rather than in God’s help. Courageous as he thought he was, he 
showed himself in that hour of testing a moral coward. Because he was afraid 
of the contempt and sneers of a slave-girl, he denied his Lord; one lie always 
leads to others, the other two denials followed as a matter of course. 

Where do We stand? Now, when you read how Peter declared with 
vaths and curses that he knew not Jesus, what do you think with reference to 
yourself? If, when we read that account, we feel, “I would never do that,” 
then we are in a place of peril, If, on the other hand, we feel like praying, 
“O God, keep me by Thy power, lest I fall in such a way,” then we are in a 
place of safety. The man who is positive he will not deny Christ is the very 
one who is in danger of denying Him first. The spirit of self-assertion and of 
self-satisfaction can not live in the region of close communion with Christ. The 
nearer to Christ we come, the greater in some respects is our sense of distance 
from Him. The better we know the Master the more we see our own imper- 
fections, and the more we tremble because of our own weakness. We may 
have a confidence that Christ can keep, but it is very different from the self- 
confidence which leads us to say that we shall never fall. G. Campbell Morgan. 

Strength that comes from God. I believe the secret of more failures in 
Christian life and Christian service is found in reliance on our own strength 
than in anything else. I meet constantly men and women from whom the 
greatest things are expected when they accept the Lord Jesus Christ. ,We say, 
“There is a young woman of intellectual power, a woman of great natural force 
of character; that woman is now converted, and she will be a power for God;” 
yet time and again this great expectation is lamentably disappointed. She 
amounts to nothing for God. Then I have seen some one with a very weak nat- 
ural character; very little force, and people have said, “ Well, I am glad she is 
converted, but she will never amount to much,” and yet many a time have I seen 
such a woman become a great center of power. Why? Because the one 
who had the native strength relied upon it, and the one who had no strength 
knew it and relied upon God. 

But to renounce one’s own strength is quite possible for one who is naturally 
strong. Paul was a man of great natural strength of character, almost un- 
paralleled natural gifts; but when Paul came to Jesus Christ, he renounced all 
his native strength and looked to the Lord Jesus Christ for his strength; and 
instead of the great natural abilities of Paul, he got the supernatural abilities 
of God. R. A. Torrey, in Northfield Echoes. 


JII Perrer’s Victory 


The Height to which he mounted. Peter on the Day of Pentecost is as 
superior to Peter in Pilate’s courtyard, as a stalwart man is to a puny, stumbling 
child. He had risen with Christ and into Christ. He had been baptized with a 
clearer illumination, and lifted into a close, vital, and victorious union with his 
Lord. It was a prodigious push that carried the sleeper in Gethsemane and the 
coward in Pilate’s yard up to the heroic thunderer on the day of Pentecost 
whose sermon converted three thousand souls. Theodore L. Cuyler. 
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The Lesson of Defeat. There is comfort in these words of Madame 
Swetchine: “Strength alone knows conflict; weakness is below even defeat, 
and is born vanquished.” No matter how many failures one may make in a 
Christian experience, the ideal toward which he is striving may yet be attained 
if he learns the lesson each failure brings and steadfastly and courageously 
pursues his onward course. Longfellow tells us this in his poem on The Sift- 
ing of Peter: 
Wounds of the soul, though healed, will ache; 
The reddening scars remain, and make 
Confession ; 
Lost innocence returns no more; 
We are not what we were before 
Transgression. 
But noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger ; 
‘And conscious still of the divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 
No longer. 
A Fall is a Signal to rise. A fall is not a signal to lie wallowing, but to 
rise. 
It is not the signal I should choose, yet it is the signal I have chosen. 
Having chosen it wrongly, let me at least obey it rightly. Christina Rossetti. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Few things are so stumbling as our conceit of ourselves. Henry Churchill 
King. 

Before we sin, it is the gain we see; after we sin, the guilt. Marcus Dods. 

Our greatest glory is not in never falling, but in rising every time we fall. 
Confuctus, 

Temptation is the one certainty, — the one immediate certainty, before us all. 
George Adam Smith. 

The best rose-bush, after all, is not that which has the fewest thorns, but 
that which bears the finest roses. Henry van Dyke. 

No iron bar is absolutely infrangible; its strength is tested by the weight 
which it bears without breaking; no soul is absolutely impeccable; it seems 
as if all we can dare to ask even of the holiest is how much temptation he can 
bear without giving way. F. W. Robertson. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall. 1 Cor. to. 12. 

Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world; if my kingdom were of 
this world, then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the 
Jews: but now is my kingdom not from hence. John 18. 36. 

Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation. Matt. 26. 41. 

Therefore doth the Father love me, because I lay down my life, that I may 
take it again. No one taketh it away from me; but I lay it down of myself. 
John 10,17, 18. 
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He that putteth his trust in the Lord shall be made fat. He that trusteth in 
his own heart is a fool. Prov. 28.25, 26. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


In whose strength am I trusting, my own or God’s? Do I say that I am 
never going to deny Christ, or do I pray God to keep me from denying Him? 
I am weak, this I know; but I may be “confident in self-despair,” as Wesley 
says in his hymn, for I may say with truth that when I am weak then am I 
strong in the power from on high. 

I need the lesson of Peter’s penitence as well as of his fall. I will commit 
to memory and to heart these beautiful words of Christina Rossetti’s : — 

O Jesus, gone so far apart 
Only my heart can follow Thee, 
That look which pierced St. Peter’s heart 
Turn now on me. 
Thou who dost search me through and through, 
And mark the crooked ways I went, 
Look on me, Lord, and make me, too, 
Thy penitent. 

If Peter had been arrested with Jesus and had been scourged he doubtless 
would have endured it bravely and remained loyal to his Master through it all. 
For such a great crisis he was prepared. It was the little, unexpected tempta- 
tion that proved his undoing. Do I know what it is to make up my mind to 
some act of real self-sacrifice for others, and then to lose my temper under 
some little, annoying provocation ? 

It is a terrible thought that Judas was with Jesus and yet was made worse 
instead of better by the companionship. It is an equally true and equally ter- 
rible thought that we may be made worse by our familiarity with Christ’s life 
and teachings. If we do not heed His words our hearts are becoming hardened, 
like the ground by the wayside into which no seed can penetrate and bear fruit. 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


After a long farewell conversation with his disciples in the upper room in 
Jerusalem, and His final intercessory prayer, Jesus with the eleven left the 
city, crossed the brook Kidron, traversed the slope of the Mount of Olives, and 
entered the garden of Gethsemane. 

The agony in the garden John omits, and takes us with him in thought to 
Judas who had left the company before the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 
He had gone to the chief priests and reported that the time was ripe for the 
arrest of Jesus. If Jesus had already left Jerusalem he was confident he would 
find him in the garden where he often went. Accompanied by a band of Roman 
soldiers and the Levitical guard, all armed with weapons and provided with 
lanterns and torches, he sought that sacred meeting-place. Jesus in the full 
knowledge of all that was about to happen, left the little group of disciples and 
went forward to meet His adversaries. John does not mention that Judas be- 
trayed his Lord with a kiss, but his remark that “Judas also, who betrayed 
Him, was standing with them,” shows us that disciple who had lived on such 
close terms of intimacy with Jesus, who had accepted His love, who but a few 
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hours earlier had received bread from His hands, now standing among His 
enemies, the guide of those who would put his Friend to death! 

“Whom seek ye?” Jesus quickly asked. “Jesus of Nazareth,” was the re- 
ply. “I am He.” Before such calm courage, conscious innocence, and majestic 
mien, the officers quailed. No one would be the first to lay hands on Him, and 
stumbling backward they fell to the ground. A second time Jesus asked the 
same question and received the same answer. “I told you that I am He,” a 
third time Jesus asserted, and reminded them that they have come for Him 
alone, and not for His disciples. Impulsive Peter drew his sword and cut off 
the ear of Malchus, a stewart of the high priest. “Put up the sword” said 
Jesus to him. “The cup which the Father hath given Me to drink, shall I not 
drink it?” Then they seized Jesus, bound Him, and led Him away to Annas. 

John followed, and being known to the high priest was allowed to enter 
the court. Peter also followed, but “afar” : when he reached the door the 
maid was about to refuse him entrance when John bade her admit him. 
She asked him if he were not one of “this man’s disciples,’ and he, fearing her 
taunts, cowardly denied. 

He joined a group of officers and servants around a fire in the court, and one 
of them asked him the same question. Again Peter denied. A kinsman of 
Malchus, believing that his eyes did not deceive him, said, ‘“ Did I not see thee 
in the garden with Him?” A third time Peter denied, and then he heard the 
cock crow and remembered Jesus’ warning, “ The cock shall not crow this day, 
until thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest Me.” As Jesus was being led 
from Annas to Caiaphas in another part of the palace, He turned and looked 
at Peter, and Peter went out and wept bitterly. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Was Peter a man morally brave who fell through too great self-confidence, 
or was he a man morally cowardly who rose to deeds of moral courage through 
love for Christ? 

2. “ There is in this community to-day an amount of right conviction, which, 
if it were set free into right action by complete release from moral cowardice, 
would be felt through the land.” Phillips Brooks. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Read the account of the death and burial of Jesus in Matt. 27, Mark 15, 
and Luke 23. 2. Write an account of the crucifixion in your own words, com- 
bining the Gospel accounts. 3. Write an account of the burial of Jesus and 
the precautions taken to prevent His body being stolen. 4. What was the ac- 
cusation against Jesus before the Sanhedrin? (Matt. 26.61-66.) 5. What was 
the charge before Pilate? (Luke 23.2.) 6. What was the accusation written 
over the cross? (John 19.19.) 7. What was Pilate’s own decision? (Matt. 
27. 18, 24; Luke 23.4.) 8. What was Herod’s? (Luke 23. 14, 15.) 9. What was 
the centurion’s decision at the cross? (Luke 23.47.) 10.{/What are the seven 
words from the cross? (1) (Luke 23.34); (2) (Luke 23.43); (3) (John 
19. 26, 27); (4) (Matt. 27.46; Mark 15.34); (5) (John 19.28); (6) (John 
19 30); (7) (Luke 23.46). 11. Who was Josepth of Arimathea? (Matt. 
27.57-60; Mark 15.43; Luke 23.50, 51; John 10, 38.) 
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Lesson VIII— May 24 


JESUS’ DEATH AND BURIAL 


John 19.28-42. (Read John 19.17-42.) Commit vv. 39, 40. 


@olden Cert 


Christ died for our sins according 
tObetie = Scriptures. 1 COm. 15.3: 


LESSON TEXT John 19.28-42 TIME Friday, morning till evening, April 
ily dake: ADM: veYos 


28 Aiter this, Jesus knowing that all things were now accomplished, that the 
scripture might be fulfilled, saith, I thirst. 

29 Now there was set a vessel full of vinegar: and they filled a spunge with 
vinegar, and put if upon hyssop, and put it to his mouth. 

30 When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, he said, It is finished: 
and he bowed his head, and gave up the ghost. 

31 The Jews therefore, because it was the preparation, that the bodies should 
not remain upon the cross on the sabbath day, (for that sabbath day was an 
high day,) besought Pilate that their legs might be broken, and that they might 
be taken away. 

32 Then came the soldiers, and brake the legs of the first, and of the other 
which was crucified with him. 

33 But when they came, to Jesus, and saw that he was dead already, they 
brake not his legs: 

34 But one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and forthwith came 
there out blood and water. 

35 And he that saw zt bare record, and his record is true: and he knoweth 
that he saith true, that ye might believe. 

36 For these things were done, that the scripture should be fulfilled, A bone 
of him shall not be broken. 

37 And again another scripture saith, They shall look on him whom they 
pierced. 

38 And after this Joseph of Arimathza, being a disciple of Jesus, but secretly 
for feat of the Jews, besought Pilate that he might take away the body of 
Jesus: and Pilate gave sim leave. He came therefore, and took the body of 
Jesus. 

39 And there came also Nicodemus, which at the first came to Jesus by night, 
and brotrght a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about an hundred pound weight. 

40 Then took they the body of Jesus, and wound it in linen clothes with the 
spices, as the manner of the Jews is to bury. 

41 Now in the place where he was crucified there was a garden; and in the 
garden a new sepulchre, wherein was never man yet laid. 

42 There laid they Jesus therefore because of the Jews’ preparation day; 
for the ‘sepulchte was nigh at hand. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


28. After this. During the interval probably occurred the darkness, and the 
cry of Jesus narrated in Matt. 27.45, 46; Mark 15.33, 34. Were now ac- 
complished, R. V. are now finished. That the scripture might be fulfilled (R. 
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V., accomplished.) This clause may belong either with the preceding or the 
succeeding clause; it may mean that “Jesus now permitted Himself to express 
His sense of bodily suffering. (I thirst), because He knew that His duty was 
completely discharged and prophecy fulfilled,” or it may mean that “in the com- 
plaint and the response to it, John sees a fulfillment of Psa. 69.21.” Com- 
pare John 17. 4. 

29. R. V., There was set there a vessel full of vinegar; so that they put a sponge 
of the vinegar upon hyssop, and brought it to His mouth, The vinegar 
was the posca, the sour wine which was the customary drink of Roman soldiers. 
What the hyssop was is not known. The cross was but slightly elevated, and 
with a sponge fastened to the end of a reed a foot or two in length they could 
easily reach His mouth. 

30. It is finished. He has accomplished God’s purpose. Gave up. Volun- 
tarily. The ghost. R. V., His spirit. See Luke 23. 46. 

31. The preparation. Friday, the day before the Passover Sabbath. Upon 
the Sabbath day. R. V., upon the Sabbath. For that Sabbath-day was an high 
day. R. V., for the day of that Sabbath was a high day. It was a “high day” 
because it was both the weekly Sabbath and the first day of the Passover festi- 
val. Besought. R. V., asked of. 

32. Then came the soldiers. R. V., the soldiers therefore came. Perhaps 
the four; see verse 23. Which. R. V., that. See verse 18. 

34. But. R. V., howbeit. A spear. “The Roman hasta, having an oval point 
that could make a gaping wound into which the hand might be thrust.” 20. 27. 
New-Century Bible. Forthwith came there. R. V., straightway there came. 

35. R. V., And he that hath seen hath borne witness, and his witness is true: 
and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye also may believe. John speaks of 
himself here in the third person. He appreciates the importance of certifying 
to the death of Jesus, for he is about to narrate the resurrection. 

36. Were done. R. V., came to pass. The scripture. See Ex. 12.46; Num. 
9.12; Psa. 34.20. These.passages refer to the Paschal lamb; and John the 
Evangelist, like John the Baptist (John 1.29), sees in Jesus the Lamb of God, 
sacrificed for the sins of the world. Should be. R. V., might be. 

37. Another scripture. Zech. 12. 10. 

38. After this. R. V., After these things. Besought. R. V., asked of. And 
took the body of Jesus. R. V., and took away his body. 

39. Which at the first came to Jesus by night. R. V., he who at the first 
came to him by night. And brought. R. V., bringing. A mixture of myrrh 
and aloes. “ Myrrh was a fragrant gum, and aloes a sweet-scented wood, which, 
being pounded together, were placed on the linen which swathed the body.” 
Reith, About an hundred pound weight. R. V., about a hundred pounds. 
The Roman pound was nearly twelve ounces. The large quantity has been ex- 
plained as being the lavish gift of a rich man, and as being designed also for 
the sepulchre. 2 Chron. 16.14 describes the burial of Asa “in the bed which 
was filled with sweet odors and divers kinds of spices prepared by the per- 
fumers’ art.” 

40. Then took they. R. V., So they took. Wound. R. V., bound. The 
manner. R. V., the custom. John explains for his Gentile readers. 

41. In the place. In the neighborhood. Verse 42. Sepulchre. R. V., tomb. 
Hewn out of a rock. Matt. 27. 60. 

42. R. V., There then because of the Jews’ Preparation (for the tomb was 
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nigh at hand) they laid Jesus. Preparation. See verse 31. And rolled a great 
stone to the door of the tomb. Matt. 27. 60. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


28. Jesus knowing that all things are now finished. He who reads the story 
of Calvary with a sense only of its tragic elements, reads it wrongly; there were 
also triumphal elements, equally plain and definite. The chief way in which we 
are able to perceive the triumphant element in the cross, is by remembering 
how Christ Himself spoke of the cross, and in what spirit He approached it. 
You will remember two things: first, that Christ spoke of the cross very early 
in His ministry, and, second, that He always spoke of it as something prede- 
termined. Did He not distinctly declare that He laid down His life, but that 
no man took it from Him; and do we not find at every point of the unfolding 
tragedy the reiteration of that phrase so constantly associated with the incident 
of His infancy —“ that it might be fulfilled”? When once we grasp this truth 
the sense of the merely tragic in Calvary is lost in the sense of the purely tri- 
umphant. We see the various actors in the drama — Caiaphas, Herod, Pilate — 
all falling into place, as at some mystic signal; each doing something that had 
to be done, each doing something dictated by the grossness of his nature, and 
thus something for which he is answerable: but also doing something that was 
an unconscious fulfillment of a program; and Jesus Himself passed through all 
these scenes with the sublime steadfastness of one who knows that thus it must 
be. This is the joy of the cross. Jesus has not lost His way. He moves 
steadily to His goal. He is no victim of accident — at every step something was 
done which was long predicted, something that the will of God made necessary 
and inevitable. W. J. Dawson, The Reproach of Christ. 

34. There came out blood and water. St. John alone recounts the inci- 
dent, and it was evidently wholly inexplicable to him. He could only asseverate 
solemnly that he had beheld it with his own eyes. Yet it is in no wise incredi- 
ble; and medical science has confirmed the Evangelist’s testimony, and has so 
explained the phenomenon that it sheds light upon the death of our Lord and 
reveals somewhat of the anguish of His Passion. Jesus died literally of a 
broken heart — of “agony of mind, producing rupture of the heart.” His heart 
swelled with grief until it burst, and then the blood was “effused into the dis- 
tended sac of the pericardium, and afterwards separated, as is usual with ex- 
travasated blood, into these two parts, red clot and watery serum.” David 
Smith, The Days of His Flesh. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


31. The bodies should not remain on the cross upon the Sabbath. The law 
according to Deuteronomy 21.22, 23, was: “And if a man has committed a 
sin worthy of death, and he be put to death, and thou hang him on a tree, his 
body shall not remain all night upon the tree, but thou shalt surely bury him the 
same day; for he that is hanged is accursed of God; that thou defile not thy 
land which Jehovah thy God giveth thee for an inheritance.” The Sabbath 
began at sunset and was now close at hand. It was an especially holy day, be- 
cause both the Sabbath and the day of the great feast, and the Jews would not 
have the land made Levitically unclean on that day. It was the Roman custom 
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to leave bodies on the cross to be devoured by wild beasts and birds of prey. 

31. The Jews asked of Pilate that their legs might be broken. This was a 
Roman custom called the crurifragium. It was possible for a crucified one to 
live even thirty-six hours, and by this practice his death was hastened. The 
instep or ankle was struck with an iron mallet or bar, breaking the bones, and 
leaving the weight of the body to be borne by the hands and support of the 
cross. 

38. Pilate gave him leave. According to Roman law, avaricious governors 
sometimes sold this privilege. Cicero, in one of his orations against Verres, 
has a terribly graphic passage describing such extortions. After dwelling upon 
the tortures inflicted upon the condemned, he says: “ Yet death is the end. It 
shall not be. Can cruelty go further? A way shall be found. For the bodies of 
fhe beheaded shall be thrown to the beasts. If this is grievous to parents, they 
may buy the liberty of burial.” M. R. Vincent, Word Studies. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


In the high priest’s house Jesus was tried first by Annas and then by Caiaphas. 
The formal condemnation before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin was given either 
in the same place or in the council-chamber within the temple enclosure. Then 
Jesus was taken to Pilate’s Pretorium, whose traditional location is the castle 
Antonia, in the northwestern corner of the temple area, but many scholars think 
that it was more probably the summer palace of Herod, on the northern slope of 
Mount Zion. After being taken to Herod’s residence and back again to the 
Pretorium where He was sentenced to death, He was led to Golgotha to be 
crucified. The Via Dolorosa, the Way of Sorrow, leads to the traditional site 
of Golgotha, about a quarter of a mile west from the northwest corner of the 
temple, near the present Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Modern scholars, how- 
ever, accept as the true site a knoll, shaped like a skull, outside of the city on the 
north not far from St. St€phen’s Gate. Not far away was the tomb of Joseph of 
Arimatheza, in which Jesus was buried. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The trial of Jesus was sixfold: three times before the Jewish authorities, and 
three before Roman officials. The preliminary trial before Annas is given by 
John. Annas had been high priest, and seems to have retained the title. As 
Annas failed to entrap Him, He was brought before Caiaphas, the high priest, 
and an informal committee of the Sanhedrin, and later before a regular meeting 
of this Jewish court. The last two Jewish trials are narrated in the Synoptic 
Gospels. John passes them by and hastens on to the more decisive trial before 
. the Roman governor Pilate, who alone had power to condemn Him to death. In 
the ecclesiastical trial before the Sanhedrin they had accused Jesus of blasphemy ; 
now in the civil trial they are forced to find other charges, and they accuse Him 
of perverting the nation, of forbidding to pay tribute to Cesar, and of setting 
himself up as a King. Pilate questioned Jesus and returned his verdict to the 
mob, he had found no crime in Jesus, and he would release Him. The announce- 
ment was received with rage and repeated charges that He had stirred up the 
people “throughout all Jewry, beginning from Galilee unto this place.” The 
mention of Galilee reminded Pilate that he could refer Jesus to Herod, the ruler 
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of Galilee. Luke tells of this attempt to shift responsibility, and of Jesus’ silence 
before Herod and of His return to Pilate. Again and again Pilate sought to 
release Jesus, but the mob, urged on by the priests, demanded that He be cruci-+ 
fied. Pilate sent Him to be scourged—the usual preliminary to crucifixion — 
and had Him brought before them again, a crown of thorns on His head and a 
purple robe about Him; and hoping that this would satisfy them, Pilate said, 
“Behold the man!” Yet louder arose their cries of “Crucify Him.” Then 
they used their last argument with Pilate. “If thou release this man, thou 
art not Czsar’s friend: every one that maketh himself a king speaketh against 
Cesar.” Afraid of the complaint they might bring against him to Cesar, 
Pilate yielded to their will. He delivered Jesus up unto them to be crucified. 


/ 
Christ on the Cross. From a Painting in the Roman Catacombs 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Outside of the wall of Jerusalem there is a low, 
bare knoll, gently rounded in shape like a skull. This knoll we call Calvary, 
from a Latin word which means a skull. Hither all Jerusalem has come to 
watch the death of one Man, the Man for whose death this mob of people have 
clamored; “ Crucify Him, crucify Him,” they have cried to Pilate, the Roman 
governor of Judea, till he has yielded to their will. There He hangs nailed to a 
cross. Above His head a board is fastened to the cross on which is written, 
“Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews.” On either side are other crosses to 
which two thieves are nailed. John, the beloved disciple, stands near by with a 
group of sorrowing women, Jesus’ mother, His mother’s sister, Mary Magda- 
lene, and another Mary. 

There is another group not far away; four Roman soldiets who have each 
claimed one of the garments, the turban, the under-coat, the girdle, the sandals, 
and now they are throwing dice for His large, seamless, outer garment. “ Fa- 
ther, forgive them; for they know not what they do” had been Jesus’ tender 
words as these men had nailed Him to the cross. 

For Older Pupils. In the museum at Antwerp there is a picture called 
The Dead Christ, painted by Vandyke. The Saviour lies at the foot of the 
cross, His head supported in His mother’s arms. John is pointing to the 
motionless figure and looking at two angels who stand near; his face is full of 
amazement and he seems to be asking them whether this is the end of all their 
hopes, but the angels have hidden their faces in their hands. On Mary’s face 
shines the explanation. She is looking up to God exultantly; her divine Son 
has accomplished the work that God gave Him to do. 

The Life of sorrow is ended in tragedy, the poverty and shame and persecu- 
tion endured have culminated in a criminal’s death; but it is a tritimphant, 
glorious death, a death that was the greatest victory the world has ever known. 
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LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


I Ir 1s FINISHED 
j 

What had Christ finished? He had spoken repeatedly of His time, His 
hours, His day. He had said, “I must work the works of Him that sent me 
while it is day, the night cometh when no man can work.” The night had come 
to Him, and He was passing through it to the new morning of His glory. 
Finished, therefore, was His day’s work in the body. 

Finished ‘was the Jewish age. In another moment the veil of the temple would 
be rent in twain. The scroll of law, psalm, and prophecy would be closed and 
sealed with His blood. It was complete in Him even from the beginning, for 
the “seed of the woman had bruised the serpent’s head.” 

Finished was the manifestation in His person of God’s creative idea in hu- 
manity. He had revealed the new name “Father” in a real, human relation 
made perfect by suffering, achieved by faith, patience, and courage. God had 
been brought near, “so loving the world that He gave His only begotten Son; 
that whosoever believeth on Him should not perish but have everlasting life.” 

Finished was the full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world, in His perfect obedience even unto the death of the cross. Exacted in 
the eternal counsels of the divine righteousness, God was satisfied in Him. 

Finished was the founding of His church in the hearts of His chosen ones. 
“Other foundation could no man lay than that which was now laid” in hu- 
manity. All that should be erected upon it in the history of organized Chris- 
tianity should be abiding only as it is built upon the “ foundation of the Apostles 
and the Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner stone.” Thomas 
A. Jaggar. ; 

Human Lives that are Finished. A young man of brilliant promise was 
twenty-seven years old when he entered the ministry. Four years in college, 
two years in a theological’ school, and then three years in study abroad he spent 
in preparing himself for his life work. After two years of helpful, vital work, 
he went down in a wreck at sea. What a terrible pity that he died so young, 
every one said; what a loss to the world. If he only could have lived and 
labored twenty, thirty, forty years, what might he not have accomplished? And 
yet, may not his have been a finished life as God judges? What is a finished 
life? 

In Westminster Abbey there stands a beautiful cradle of alabaster, with an 
infant’s face showing above the coverlet. It is the tomb of Sophia, daughter of 
James I, who died in 1607 at the age of three days. And this is the epitaph: 

“When the archangel’s trump shall blow, and souls to bodies join, 
Millions will wish their lives below had been as short as thine.” 
“He lives long who lives well, and time misspent is not lived but lost,” said 
Richard Fuller. The young theological student had lived well, he had accom- 
plished the work given him to do, “And in short measures life may perfect be.” 

Human Lives that are Ended, At this moment in the world there are 
hundreds of thousands of human beings whose earthly lives are ending. And 
what is it in each case that is ending? <A butterfly existence? A life of selfish- 
ness? Or the life of one of whom it may be said, He has finished the work that 
God gave him to do? 

A severe critic has said that the average girl’s horizon is bounded on the 
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north by her clothes, on the south by her social relations, on the east by her 
private hopes, and on the west by her income. Then is the average boy’s horizon 
bounded on the north by his sports, on the south by his friends, on the east by 
his prospects, and on the west by his worldly ambition? Do four such solid walls 
shut out from average young people the light of intellectual pursuits and the 
light of the Son of Righteousness ? 


II CHRIST DIED FOR OUR SINS ACCORDING TO THE SCRIPTURE 


Our Part in the Atonement. The first celebration of the passover was 
confined to one night. The killing of the lamb, the sprinkling of the blood, 
the eating of the roast flesh with girt-up loins, were the chief observances. 
But mingled with these was one, which, though at first subordinate, grew in 
the after institution to be, if not the first, the pervasive characteristic of the 
feast. Leaven was put out of their homes ere the lamb was sacrificed. You 
can not come to shelter under atoning blood until, in resolve at least, and so 
far as is immediately practicable in act, you determine to have done with sin. 
And when the blood was sprinkled on the doorpost, and safe within they began 
to eat the flesh, it was with unleavened bread. You can have life from the aton- 
ing death of Christ, only as you renounce and repudiate sin, and abide weaned 
from and dead to its impulses and allurements. John Smith, in The Permanent 
Message of the Exodus. 

The Difficulty ‘of understanding the Atonement. A student went to a 
professor of theology, and asked him how long it took him to understand the 
Atonement. The professor thought a minute, then looked him in the face. 
“Eternity,” he said, “eternity; and I won’t understand it then.” 

We are dealing with facts; we need not be distressed if we do not under- 
stand them. God’s love—how could we? God’s forgiveness —how could we? 
Henry Drummond, in The Ideal Life. 

What All can understand. A missionary went to a town in Mesopotamia 
to labor among the Syrians, Mohammedans, and others there; thirteen long 
years he toiled among them before he had a single convert. “ Your words 
sound well,” they told him, “but we can not understand them. Why should 
you come to us with these words? Why are you not content to leave us as we 
were?” Then came the cholera. Those who could, fled, leaving the sick to 
die uncared for. The missionary stayed. He went into home after home and 
cared for the stricken ones, till at last, his life utterly spent with weariness, he 
succumbed himself to the disease. Those whom he had saved bore his body 
without the city wall and tenderly buried it. 

Long afterwards another missionary came to that city. He expected to find 
the work of his predecessor forgotten, but nine miles out from the city the 
people met him with great joy. They took him to a grove outside the city and 
showed him a grave. “This is the grave of the man who died for us,” they 
told him. They understood now the words the missionary had spoken, and they 
built a fine large stone church and dedicated it to his memory and to the service 
of the God whom he served. 

Jesus lived and labored among men, and comparatively few there were who 
understood His teachings. And then He gave His life for them upon the cross, 
and marvelous was the growth in numbers of His followers. He had died for 
their sins. How His death was an atonement, an at-one-ment, reconciling them 
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to God, they could perhaps not understand, but the sacrifice of the cross they 
could see, and the power of the cross they could feel, for being lifted up He 
drew all men unto Him, 


III Tur Op, Orv Story 


New News. One day the poet Tennyson was calling on an old couple 
living in his neighborhood, and he said to them, “ What is the news?” The 
woman’s answer was unexpected; “I know of no news except that Jesus Christ 
died for the whole world.” That is old news, and good news, and new news,” 
the poet replied. 

The old news, and even the good news, of Christ’s proof of His love for the 
world we realize, but we need now and then to hear how the news sounds to 
one who hears it for the first time in order that it may seem new news to us. 

The Superintendent of the London Police said that a clergyman visited a 
noted criminal in his cell and told him the story of Jesus’ death on the cross 
for sinners. He had listened in silence, but he suddenly sprang to his feet ex- 
claiming, “Is it true? He came to save men like me?” “ Yes,” returned the 
clergyman; “it is true.” ‘And you sit here quietly,’ retorted the man. “If 
I believed that story and were free, I would walk barefoot over the world but 
I would tell it to every living man.” 

Rag and Dan. Mrs. Mason had two street Arabs in her mission Sunday- 
school class, called Rag and Dan. One Sunday she was teaching them our 
lesson of to-day, and explaining to them that Jesus willingly gave up His life 
as a ransom for the sins of the whole world. “ Don’t believe it!” suddenly ex- 
claimed Rag. “ Now look-a-here!” he continued earnestly. “Me’n’ Dan don’t 
believe no such thing as that. It’s a fake, that’s wot it is. ’Tain’t accordin’ to 
reason for anybody to act that way. You go down Fourth Street, and you hit 
a feller over the head, and he'll giv you one back, he will for sure, if he’s big 
enough. But you say this Man you're talkin’ about could do anything He 
wanted to; and yet He let them galoots around Him get Him into a corner and 
do Him up! Well, I guess not!” “ Not much!” echoed Dan. 

That Sunday and for many Sundays afterward Mrs. Mason taught her boys 
about the life and motives and divinity of Jesus, till conviction dawned in their 
hearts, “Is this all straight, teacher? Are you sure you ain’t givin’ us no 
bluff?’ asked Rag. ‘Yes, Rag, I’m sure. It’s no bluff, it’s straight’? Wot 
@you think of it, Dan?” he then questioned his follower. “TI tell you, Rag, it’s 
straight goods, just as she says,” Dan replied. “‘She’s never went back on us 
yet, an’ you bet she ain’t going back on us now. I believe it.” 

“Yes, I guess it must be straight,” slowly admitted Rag, and then with sudden 
energy, he exclaimed, “ But, say, if He done all that for a fellow, how a fellow 
ought to love Him!” 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Can anything be sadder than work left unfinished? Yes, work never begun. 
Christina Rossetti. 
The Christian life is the only life that will ever be completed. Drummond. 
Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv’st a) 
Live well; how long or short, permit to heaven, Miiton. 
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You tay be through with your sin, but your sin is not through with you unless 
you have settled it at the foot of the cross of Jesus Christ. John R. Mott. 
Aftchimedes wanted a fulcrum on which to place a lever, and then he said he 
could move the world; Calvary is the fulcrum, and the cross of Christ is the 
lever; by that power ail nations shail be lifted. Talmage. 
But now Thou art in the Shadowless Land, 
Behind the light of the setting Sun; 
And the worst is forgotten which Evil planned, 
And the best which Love’s glory could win is won. Sir Edwin Arnold. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


I have fought the good fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous judge, shall give to me at that day; and not to me only, but also to 
all them that have loved his appearing. 2 Tim. 4.7, 8. 

Behold, the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world. John 1. 20. 

And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son 
of man be lifted up; that whosoéver believeth may in him have eternal life. 
For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not petish, but have eternal life. John 3. 14-16. 

And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself. 
John 12. 32. 

Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain to receive the power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and might, and honor, and glory, and blessing. Rev. 5. 12. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


Jesus was as keenly sensitive to suffering as any human being. He knew the 
agony that was before Him. and He went forth to meet it bravely, but only after 
He had sought help from God in prayer. Only in the same way shall I be able 
bravely to meet trouble. - 

Tf I can think of the crucifixion of Christ knowing that He thus suffered 
for my sins, and yet can be unmoved and indifferent to Him, how different am 
I from those soldiers who parted His garments among them and then sat down 
and watched Him with cruel indifference? 

Jesus had finished His part of God’s work; am I doing my part? 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


Near the city of Jerusalem was a place called Golgotha, the place of a skull. 
There they crucified Jesus between two thieves. The four soldiers who cruci- 
fied Him divided His raiment, and for the coat without seam they cast lots. 
Standing by the cross were the mother of Jesus, Her sister, Mary the wife of 
Cleopas, Mary Magdalene and John. In all His suffering and anguish of soul, 
Jesus thought of His mother. “Woman, behold thy son” said He to her, and 
“ Behold, thy mother,” were His words to John, His beloved disciple. Hence- 
forth John’s home was Mary’s. 

“Knowing that all things were now finished,’ Jesus permitted Himself to 
utter the only words from the cross that expressed His physical suffering, “1 
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thirst,’ and John sees in the words the fulfillment of Psalm 69.21: “In my 
thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.” They dipped a sponge fastened on a 
branch of hyssop in a dish of sour wine and brought it to His mouth. Jesus 
received the drink. Matthew records the cry of agony, “ My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken me?”; Luke records the cry of faith, “Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit!”; John records the triumphant cry that He had 
completed all He had come to do—‘ It is finished!” 

“ And He bowed His head and gave up His spirit.” ‘And so, as a bird flies 
up out of a storm-shaken forest, and seeks more peaceful places, His spirit had 
lifted itself higher than battle, and above its stroke or sound.” 

The Sabbath and the great passover feast was close at hand. The Jews would 
not have the land defiled by dead bodies on their crosses, and asked Pilate to 
have the legs of all three broken that death might come speedily and the bodies 
be taken down. Pilate granted this request. The soldiers came and broke the 
legs of the two thieves, and finding that Jesus was already dead but wishing 
to make sure that He had not merely fainted, they thrust a spear into His side 
and blood and water flowed from the wound. 

John adds his own testimony as a reliable eye-witness to the fact of Jesus’ 
death, and notices in the manner of His death the fulfillment of two other 
prophecies. 

Then came Joseph of Arimathza, a secret follower of Jesus, and received 
from Pilate permission to remove the body. Had no one claimed it, it would 
have been cast into some pit. Nicodemus came also with a lavish gift of a 
hundred pounds of myrrh and aloes. Together they tenderly wrapped Jesus’ 
body in the spices and linen cloths, the grave-bands, according to the Jewish 
method of preparation for burial. There was not time to go far before the be- 
ginning of the Jewish Sabbath, and therefore they bore Jesus to a near-by garden 
and laid Him in a newly built tomb belonging to Joseph. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE»CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Why was the crucifixion necessary ? 

2. The true cross of the Redeemer was the sin and sorrow of this world — 
that was what lay heavy on His heart — and that is the cross we shall share with 
Him, that is the cup we must drink of with Him, if we would have any part in 
the divine love which is one with His sorrow. George Eliot. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. On what occasion was Peter rebuked for objecting to Jesus’ declaration of 
His coming suffering and death and resurrection? (Mark 8. 31-33.) 2. What 
impression had been made on the chief priests by Jesus’ words in regard to 
His resurrection? (Matt. 27.62-66.) 3. How do you account for the fact 
that the disciples had not expected Jesus to rise from the dead? 4. Were they 
quick to believe in the report of His resurrection? (See Matt. 28.17; Mark 
16.8-14; Luke 24. 11, 25, 37; John 20. 25, 27.) 5. What testimony to the resur- 
rection of Jesus was borne by Peter in Acts 2. 24-32; 3.15; 4.10; 10.40, and 
by Paul in Acts 13. 30-34; 17.3, 18-31; 26.23; 1-Cor./1/23* 15/3, 4? 6, Who 
was Mary Magdalene? (Mark 16.9.) 7. Look up these other references to 
her: Luke 8.2; 23. 49, 55; 24. 1-10; John Io. 25. 
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Lesson IX — May 31 
JESUS RISEN FROM THE DEAD 


John 20.1-18. Commit verses 15, 16. 


@oloden Cert 


I am he that liveth, and was dead; and, be- 
hold, I am alive for evermore. Rev. 1.18. 


LESSON TEXT John 201-18 TIME Sunday morning, April 9, A. D. 30 


1 The first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalene early, when it was yet 
dark, unto the sepulchre, and seeth the stone taken away from the sepulchre. 

2 Then she runneth, and cometh to Simon Peter, and to the other disciple, 
whom Jesus loved, and saith unto them, They have taken away the Lord out 
of the sepulchre, and we know not where they have laid him. 

3 Peter therefore went forth, and that other disciple, and came to the 
sepulchre. 

4 So they ran both together: and the other disciple did outrun Peter, and 
came first to the sepulchre. 

5 And he stooping down, and looking in, saw the linen clothes lying; yet 
went he not in. 

6 Then cometh Simon Peter following him, and went into the sepulchre, and 
seeth the linen clothes lie, 

7 And the napkin, that was about his head, not lying with the linen clothes, 
but wrapped together in a place by itself. 

8 Then went in also that other disciple, which came first to the sepulchre, 
and he saw, and believed. 

9 For as yet they knew not the scripture, that he must rise again from 
the dead. 

to Then the disciples went away again unto their own home. 

11 But Mary stood without at the sepulchre weeping: and as she wept, she 
stooped down, and looked into the sepulchre, 

12 And seeth two angels in white sitting, the one at the head, and the other 
at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. 

13 And they say unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? She saith unto them, 
Because they have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
him. 

14 And when she had thus said, she turned herself back, and saw Jesus stand- 
ing, and knew not that it was Jesus. 

15 Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? whom seekest thou? 
She, supposing him to be the gardener, saith unto him, Sir, if thou hast borne 
him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will take him away. 

16 Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned herself, and saith unto him, Rab- 
bon1; which is to say, Master. 

17 Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended to my 
Father: but go to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father, 
and your Father; and to my God, and your God. 

18 Mary Magdalene came and told the disciples that she had seen the Lord, 
and that he had spoken these things unto her. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. The first day. R. V., Now on the first day. Sunday. Cometh Mary Magda- 
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lene. There were others with her, as the pronoun “we” in verse 2 indicates. 
See Matt. 28.1; Mark 16.1; Luke 24.1, 10. Their purpose was to embalm 
the body. Early. As it began to dawn, Matt.; When the sun was risen, Mark; 
very early in the morning, Luke. When. R. V., while. Sepulchre. R. V., 
tomb. The stone. See Mark 15.46 and Matt. 27. 66. 

2. Then she runneth. R. V., She runneth therefore. While she hastened off, 
the others probably remained at the tomb and the events recorded in Matt. 
28. 5-8, Mark 16. 5-8, and Luke 24. 4-10 took place. The other disciple whom 
Jesus loved. John. Sepulchre. R. V., tomb. 

3. That other. R. V., the other. And came to the sepulchre. R. V., and they 
went toward the tomb. 

4. Did outrun. R. V., outran. John was probably younger than Peter. 
Sepulchre. R. V., tomb. 

5. And he stooping. R. V., and stooping. Saw. R. V., he seeth. The linen- 
cloths. John 19.40. Went. R. V., entered. John was perhaps lost in wonder 
and reflection; perhaps withheld from entering by a feeling of reverence. 

6. Then cometh Simon Peter following him. R. V., Simon Peter therefore 
also cometh, following him. Went into the sepulchre. R. V., entered into the 
tomb. Seéth the linen clothes lie. R. V., beholdeth the linen cloths lying. 

7. The napkin. See John 11.44. About. R. V., upon. Clothes. R. V., 
cloths. Wrapped together. R. V., rolled up. All these details show that there 
was no haste when Jesus left the tomb. Had His body been carried off by 
others, the grave cloths would have been taken with it. 

8. Then went in also that other disciple. R. V., Then entered in therefore 
the other disciple also. ‘Therefore, because Peter had entered. Which came 
first to the sepulchre. R.V., who came first to the tomb. Believed. That Jesus 
was risen. Sée the next verse. 

9. The scripture. See Psa. 61.10. John here declares that till he saw 
proof of the fact, he had not realized that Jesus must rise from the dead. See 
Jesus’ words to the disciples in Matt. 16.21; Mark 8.31; and Luke 9. 22, and 
compare the words of the chief priests in Matt. 27. 62-66. 

10. Then. R. V., So. Their own house. Where they were staying in Jeru- 
salem. 

tr. Mary stood: R. V., Mary was standing. She had followed the two disci- 
ples, and they had now left the tomb. Sepulchre. R. V., tomb. And 
she stooped down. R. V., So, . « . she stooped. 

12, And seeth. R. V., and she beholdeth. Two angels. One angel is men- 
tioned in Matt. amd Mark, and two in Luke. ‘“ Angels are not motionless and 
visible after the fashion of stone statues.” Godet. In white. Supply “ rai- 
ment”; the word “white” is an adjective in the Greek, And the other. R. V., 
and one. 

14. Saw. R. V., beholdeth. Knew not. Mark (16.12) speaks of his form as 
altered; her eyes, moreover, were dim with tears. 

15. The gardener. The only one who would naturally be there at that hour. 
Have borne. R. V., hast borne. 

16. Jesus saith unto her, Mary. “John’s insight taught him first to conclude 
his Lord had risen; Mary’s want brought her Lord first to her to satisfy it.” 
Luthardt. Saith unto Him. R. V., saith unto Him in Hebrew. Master, R. V., 
Teacher. 

17. Unto her, R. V., to her. Touch me not. R. V. margin, Take not hold 
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on me. For I am not yet ascended to my Father. R. V., unto the Father. He 
must not be detained, for only after His ascension was He to be with His 
followers permanently as He had promised (John 16. 7-20), and then in the 
Spirit, not in the body. This He promised again later. See Matt. 28. 20. 
Go to. R. V., go unto. Say unto them. R. V., Say to them. 

18. R. V., Mary Magdalene cometh and telleth the disciples, I have seen the 
Lord; and that He had said these things unto her. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


9. For as yet they knew not the scripture, that he must rise again from 
the dead. Although Jesus had been teaching His disciples with increasing 
clearness that He would rise from the dead, none of them had grasped the full 
meaning of His words. The company of Jesus had been so sweet to them, that 
they had refused to let their minds dwell upon His death; and the hints of 
death and of His resurrection were so vitally connected in the teaching of 
Jesus, that to ignore the one fact was to reject the other. When Jesus told 
Martha that her brother would rise again, Martha answered that she knew he 
would rise at the last day. So, doubtless, when Jesus spoke darkly of His own 
resurrection, the disciples would dream of some far distant resurrection. Long 
ages after Elijah had been carried heavenward, some of them had seen him on 
the Mount of Transfiguration. So it might be, that when the centuries had run, 
they would meet in glory the Lord they loved so well. They could believe for 
some far distant day. The day would come, no doubt, when Christ would 
rise. The incredible thing was that He was risen now. Are we not all tempted 
to an unbelief like that? Is it not easy to believe that God will work, but very 
hard to believe that God is working? Strong faith not only deals with the 
far past, and with the years that are hidden behind the veil. Strong faith is 
radiant for the present hour, and sees the hand of God at work to-day. F. B. 
Meyer. 

17. Jesus saith to her, Touch me not. It might well be asked why Mary 
Magdalene should be told not to touch Christ because He had not ascended, 
whereas not only was Thomas bidden to touch Him (verse 27), but the Apostles 
were even bidden to “handle Him and see” that His body was not a mere 
apparition (Luke 24.39.) The reason given to Mary for not “touching” Him 
would have applied just as strongly to the Apostles, whom He told to feel His 
living flesh (compare I John 1.1). 

The translation here ought to be as in the margin (R. V.) Take not hold 
on Me, or even better, Cling not to me, So rendered, it enables us to grasp the 
deep spiritual lesson which our Lord desired to impress on the mind of Mary, 
that this abode of His risen body on earth would now be but for a brief inter- 
space of time, yet, even for that brief forty days, the time was passed for exhibi- 
tions of passionate human and bodily affection. F. W. Farrar. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


1. On the first day of the week. Our Saturday, the seventh day of the week, 
was the Jewish Sabbath. The other days the Jews distinguished only by their 
order, as first, second, etc. In their reckoning of time they counted a part 
of a day as an entire day. Jesus died on the cross on the afternoon of Friday, 
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and arose on Sunday morning, thus lying in the tomb three days according to 
their way of counting time. 

1. Now cometh Mary Magdalene early, while it was yet dark, unto the tomb. 
The simple Moravians of the wooded hillsides of Saxony keep still, at Herrnhut, 
their “watch of the Lord” with the earliest break of the Easter dawn, and 
sing, as in anticipation of the last and brightest Easter day, their sweet Easter 
hymns across the quiet graves of their friends awaiting, in “God’s acre,” the 
great Resurrection summons. Thomas A. Guerney. 

1. The stone taken away. The door of the tomb might be rectangular and 
of solid stone, with a flange fitting into a socket for a hinge, both of the same 
material; or it might be a cylindrical stone rolling in a groove to the right or 
left of the opening; or there might be a regular door of stone supported by 
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Tomb Open and Closed by a Stone 


hinges against which a stone was rolled for further protection. It is not possible 
to say with certainty which of these methods was followed in the tomb of 
Joseph of Arimathea. The sealing of tombs appears to have been common 
throughout the East. Quite recently they have been found in Egypt, dating back 
to the time of the Exodus, with their seals still intact upon them. Bissell. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The scene is at the tomb where the body of Jesus had been laid, and also 
in Jerusalem where Mary told the good news of His resurrection to the disciples. 

There are no events recorded in John between the last lesson and this. It 
is important to recall, however, that a stone was rolled against the door of the 
tomb and that at the request of the chief-priests and Pharisees Pilate sent a 
guard to seal the stone and watch. “We remember,” said the Pharisees to 
Pilate, “that that deceiver said while He was yet alive, ‘After three days I 
will rise again;’ command therefore that the sepulchre be made sure until the 
third day, lest haply His disciples come and steal Him away, and say unto the 
people, He is risen from the dead; and the last error will be worse than the 
first.” “Go, make it as sure as ye can,” returned Pilate. See Matt. 27. 60-66. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


_ For Younger Pupils. Has any special good fortune happened to you or 
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any of your friends this year that has made you very happy? Was it an unex- 
pected good fortune, something that seemed so wonderfully good that you said 
it was “too good to be true”? Do you know what it means to hear some good 
news that comes with so great a surprise that you actually wonder whether it 
be so, and begin to fear that you may wake up and find it only a dream? Such 
wondrously joyful news came to Mary Magdalene one Sunday morning. With 
a heart burdened with deepest sorrow she had gone early that morning to visit 
a tomb. Whose tomb was it? 

For Older Pupils. After all seems over, after Jesus has lived His won- 
derful life for a few years in Palestine and has been rejected by His own, has 
been put to a shameful death, and buried in a tomb, and His sorrowing disciples 
are stricken with the horror and hopelessness of their grief, John gives his 
epilogue of the resurrection, in which he bears his own testimony as an eye 
witness of his risen Lord. “This is the disciple that beareth witness of these 
things and wrote these things; and we know that his witness is true.” 

The appearances of Jesus after His resurrection are centered in John’s Gospel 
around four events; his own discovery of the empty tomb and Jesus’ appear- 
ance to Mary Magdalene; Jesus’ appearance to the disciples in the absence of 
Thomas; to Thomas together with the other disciples; and to the disciples and 
especially Simon Peter by the Lake of Galilee. 

One of these disciples was exiled and the others all suffered violent deaths 
because of their persistent proclaiming of their faith in the crucified and risen 
Saviour. And yet there have been those who have accused these men of fraud, of 
wilfully inventing the story of Jesus’ resurrection! 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I J Am He THAT LIVETH, AND WAS DEAD 


The Arguments against the Resurrection. From the first Easter Day till 
now there have been those who have denied the reality of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion. Some have claimed that the disciples were deceivers; others that they 
were self-deceived. The Jews during the life of the Apostles asserted that the 
Apostles came and stole away the body of Jesus while the Roman guard slept. 
This was the explanation of the claim of the Apostles made during the early 
years of Christianity. Celsus, a philosopher of the second century who wrote 
A True Discourse, an attack against the Christians; Porphyry, of the third, 
one of the most learned of the antagonists of the Christians; and Julian the 
Apostate of the fourth, the Roman ertiperor who is especially celebrated for 
his attempt to dethrone Christianity and restore paganism in the Roman Em- 
pire, all asserted that the Apostles stole the body of Jesus and then spread abroad 
the report that He had risen. “The sepulchre is sealed, and a guard is set, 
with instructions to keep watch until the third day. They are Roman soldiers, 
and they all sleep at the critical moment. The timid Apostles form a design 
to steal the body, they surprise the soldiers—the guard still sleeps —they roll 
away the heavy stone from the entrance to the tomb —the guard still sleeps — 
they remove the body—and the guard sleeps on. The sleeping guards testify 
that the Apostles stole the body while they slept, and thus the denial of the 
resurrection rests upon the testimony of men who swear that they were asleep 
when the event that they swear to transpired. If the Jews believed this, if the 
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Romans believed this, why were not the Apostles punished for defying the 
power of Rome? What foolishness, united with temerity unheard of, for the 
Apostles, who fled when Jesus lived, to steal a dead body and proclaim a false- 
hood in the teeth of their enemies!” It is neither possible to conceive of men 
who preached and practiced every virtue deliberately manufacturing the ac- 
counts they gave of Christ’s appearances after His crucifixion, nor of their 
willingly suffering for the sake of what they knew to be false, such persecutions 
and deaths as were theirs. 

The argument that the disciples were self-deceived seems to have been a later 
hypothesis, one not used during the lifetime of the witnesses themselves. It 
is said that they saw what they wanted to see, as people overwrought often seem 
to do—these men and women who had not understood Christ’s references to 
His resurrection, who had no thought of ever seeing Him alive again, who were 
so loth themselves to believe that the Risen Christ was the Crucified Christ! 

The visionary hypothesis has a large number of believers—the theory that 
the excited witnesses saw certain visionary appearances after the crucifixion, 
and imagined that they saw Christ Himself. Had there been only one or two 
witnesses, this might be credible, but ten appearances of the risen Lord are 
recorded, not only to individuals separately, but to all the Apostles and other 
disciples with them, and to five hundred together at one time. So many could 
not have been mentally deranged so that their senses were untrustworthy. The 
disciples were neither deceived nor deceivers. 

Christianity a Proof of the Resurrection. At the cross the disciples were 
frightened, and scattered. By the way of the resurrection these were gathered, 
and held in patient waiting, until the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit, whose 
coming created the new society, which consisted not merely in the gathering 
together of individuals but their fusing into one mystic unity. Then followed 
the growth and influence of that Church in every successive century. Within its 
border to-day there is the deposit of the only regenerative Gospel that man has 
ever heard. The resurrection of Christ is proven to-day by the Church on 
earth, with its ordinances, its living ministry, its Gospel of grace, and the 
marvellous victories won in every age, and in every land by its toil, in spite of 
its weakness and its worldliness. The Church of Christ is the supreme creden- 
tial of Christ. G. Campbell Morgan, The Crises of the Christ. 


3 II Because HE LIVES WE SHALL LIVE ALSO 


Death’s Conqueror. There was once a famous cape reputed to be the 
fatal barrier to the navigation of the ocean. Of all those whom the wind or 
the current had drawn into its waters, it was said that none had reappeared. 
A bold navigator determined to surmount the obstacle. He opened the route to 
the East Indies, acquired for his country the riches of the world, and changed 
the “Cape of Storms” into the “Cape of Good Hope.” So Christ has proved 
Himself death’s Conqueror, and made the grave to be the gate of life for us. 
The Christian Age. 

We shall live also. We know that the Son of God lived and died and 
arose from the dead and showed Himself to His disciples. We know that the 
spirit world is real. “One evening you find among the reeds of your lake an 
unknown bird, whose broad breast and powerful pinions are not meant for 
this inland ocean,” says Dr. John Watson. “It is resting midway between 
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two oceans, and by to-morrow will have gone. Does not that bird prove the 
ocean it left, does it not prove the ocean whither it has flown? ‘Jesus, knowing 
that He was come from God and went to God’ is the Revelation and Confirma- 
tion of the Ageless Life.” 

“Blessed is he who at that last hour goes willingly because he knows that 
he goes after his Lord;” says Dr. Maclaren, “recognizing that the grave, 
too, is a ‘place whither the Forerunner for us is entered,’ and hears as he passes 
into the gloom that Jesus lights up: ‘He that followeth Me shall not walk 
in the darkness, but — even there —‘ shall have the light of life.’ ” 


Ill IF, THEN, YE WERE RAISED TOGETHER WITH CHRIST, SEEK THE THINGS THAT 
ARE ABOVE 


Stretching forward to the Things which are before. If, then, ye were 
taised together with Christ, seek the things that are above, where Christ is, 
seated on the right hand of God. Set your mind on the things that are above, 
not on the things that are upon the earth. For ye died, and your life is hid 
with Christ in God. When Christ, who is our life, shall be manifested, then 
shall ye also with Him be manifested in glory. The Apostle reminds us by 
these words in his Epistle to the Colossians that this life with Christ is given 
tis not alone as a privilege but also as an obligation. It may be ours; it shall 
~ be ours only if we ourselves will to have it ours. That the risen life with Christ 
is ours here and now is proved by our “ forgetting the things which are behind 
and stretching forward to the things which are before, pressing on toward the 
goal unto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” Our life should 
be loyal to Christ, should be lived as nearly as possible as He lived; and it 
should be an expectant, joyful life, for that mind set on the things that are 
above can say with Epictetus, “What mattets anything that can happen to me, 
if my soul is above it?” 

We believe that Christ is risen, we believe that because He lives we shall 
live also, and believing these things we have a new ambition in life, an ambi- 
tion to seek the things that are above, to care more about the character. that 
we shall take with us into that future life that shall be endless* than about the 
events that happen to us in this brief life that is ours here and now. We need 
to learn how to live, and to have in mind the purpose for which we are living. 
“For me to live is Christ,’ said Paul. Youth is only a passing phase of exist- 
etice; maturity, old age, are other phases through which each one passes who 
lives long; the real life is ‘the life to come. The great problem before each one. 
is how to live here so as to live there. “There is only one way to get ready for 
immortality, and that is to love this life, and live it as bravely and cheerfully and 
faithfully as we can.” 

What we take into the Life to come. We do not know, Scientifically, 
but so far as there is any trustworthy knowledge outside of the scientifically 
demofistrable, we know that physical death does not end all. Look at this fallen 
leaf. It lies there, devoid of every manifestation of life, apparently extinct. 
But we know —and this is scientifically demonstrable knowledge — that the life 
_ principle in it has not come up against the dead-wall of annihilation. It will pass 
on, through assimilation atid transformation of chemical substances in the leaf, 
into other and kindred forms of equal vigor and beauty. 

“Yes.” you say, “but this kind of immortality is not enough to satisfy the 
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spirit of man. What it yearns for is conscious survival, the perpetuation of 
personality, individuality, memory.” Well, I answer, what is there in the transi- 
tion of the dead leaf that forbids such a hope? Each living thing passes on 
to the next stage of life what it has to pass on. The leaf has no conscious 
personality; it can pass on nothing of that sort. But it has a physical hold 
upon life; it has the kind of immortality, or continuity, that belongs to chemically 
imperishable elements. All that it has it is capable of projecting into the life 
that is to come. 

Here is a human being in like process of transition. All that this being has 
it is capable of projecting into the new life. Will it have some sort of physical 
continuity? Yes, because there are chemical substances in the body that are 
indestructible. Can it pass on its inner, spiritual life, its personal conscious- 
ness, reason, individuality, memory? Yes, a thousand times yes! For these 
things are the things most essential to it, the things that differentiate human 
life from the lower orders of life. Shall not a human being pass on through 
the great transition what is most essential to it? When we die, shall the great 
and noble and godlike part of us go down to annihilation, and only the part of 
us that is lower in the evolutionary scale survive? Is it just, is it reasonable, 
is it reverent, to ascribe such logic, such incompetency of method, to the Creator 
of the universe and the Judge of all the earth? 

Life goes on, the life of the leaf and the life of the man. The life of the 
leaf goes on leaf-wise; the life of the man goes on man-wise. It is the godlike 
in man, the soul, the character, the personality, that passes on most assuredly and 
most vitally into the life that is to come. James Buchanan, in Zion’s Herald. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


They who follow the risen Lord will live the risen life. Ram’s Horn. 

The infidel lives in the day and looks forward to darkness; the Christian lives 
in the night and looks forward to the day. Moody. 

What to you are the memorial songs of resurrection if thine own spirit be 
dead? George Matheson. 

I thank Thee, O Father, that there is a voice within me which contradicts the 
silence of death. George Matheson. 

One thing is certain: this grave was the birthplace of the indestructible belief 
that death is vanquished and there is a life eternal. Harnack. 

Christianity founded upon a myth would be ten thousand times more wonder- 
ful than Christianity founded upon a Christ who rose from the dead. C. C. Hall. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


But now hath Christ been raised from the dead, the first-fruits of them that 
are asleep. 1 Cor. 15. 20. 

Our Saviour Christ Jesus, who abolished death, and brought life and immor- 
tality to light through the Gospel. 2 Tim. 1. to. 

Whom God raised up, having loosed the pangs of death: because it was not 
possible that he should be holden of it. Acts 2, 24. 

God hath raised the Lord, and will raise us up through his power. 1 Cor. 
6. 14. 

Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who according to 
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His great mercy begat us again unto a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, unto an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you. 1 Pet. 1.3, 4. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


After Jesus’ death and resurrection He appeared to many people, even to five 
hundred at one time, but in each case He manifested Himself only to those who 
loved Him and longed to see Him. He did not appear to Pilate or Caiaphas or 
the Sanhedrin or the rabble of Jerusalem. So it is now; He does not manifest 
Himself to those who neglect Him or are indifferent to Him. 

When Jesus first spoke to Mary Magdalene she thought He was the gardener. 
Often we fail to receive divine messages because we do not recognize in the 
messenger the one sent. 

“Earth’s crammed with Heaven, 
Every common bush afire with God,” 
and Heaven’s messages may come from commonplace messengers and in com- 
monplace events. 

Let us solemnly ask ourselves the question Browning asks in Christmas Eve 

and Easter Day: 
One thing 

Remained, however,— one that tasked 

My soul to answer; and I asked 

Fairly and frankly, what might be 

That History, that Faith, to Me? 
Has my belief in the risen Lord affected my life? Has my faith that because 
He lives we shall live also borne fruit in the kind of life I am now living? Or 
do I live as though this life ended all, as though there were no connection be- 
tween this present life and the life to come, as though I had no certainty that my 
character here determines my destiny hereafter? 

Death is coming to each one of us and we dread it. And yet Jesus has re- 
moved the terror of the grave. He has declared that He is the Resurrection 
and the Life, and because He lives, we shall live also. If we believe this, ought 
we not rather to live well the life that may be given us here to live and look for- 
ward happily to that future life to which we are going? 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


When the resurrection morning dawned the friends of the Lord went to His 
tomb and He was not there. No one had seen Him leave the tomb, and there- 
fore no attempt was made by the Evangelists to depict the scene. John tells 
us of the arrival at the tomb, early on the first day of the week, of Mary Magda- 
lene, the “last at the cross and earliest at the grave.” She found that the stone, 
which had been placed at the entrance to the tomb and sealed, was rolled away, 
and greatly excited she hastened to find the disciples. Meeting Peter and John 
she told them that the Lord had been taken from the tomb and no one knew 
where He had been laid. The two disciples ran to the tomb. John reached 
there first and reverently and wonderingly looking in where the Saviour’s body 
had rested he beheld only the linen cloths with which it had been wrapped. 
Then the impetuous Peter rushed into the tomb and saw a wonderful thing. 
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The linen cloths were rolled up and the napkin which had been upon the 
Saviour’s head was in another place; orderly and leisurely had been Christ’s 
departure from His place of imprisonment. John followed Peter’s example, and 
he saw and believed that Christ had risen from the dead, and he bore record 
that till this time the disciples had not believed that He must rise again from the 
dead. So different had been their own conception of Christ’s Kingdom, and so 
full were their thoughts of what they expected it to be, that they had not grasped 
the meaning of Scripture or of Christ’s own words to them, and the truth of His 
resurrection had never dawned upon them till they saw its proof. 

After the two disciples left the tomb Mary Magdalene returned and stood 
there weeping. Then she, too, stooped and looked in, and heavenly visitors met 
her gaze; two angels in white raiment were standing there, one at the head 
and one at the foot where Christ’s body had lain. “ Why weepest thou?” they 
ask her. “Because they have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they 
have laid Him,” she returned. Then she heard another voice saying, “ Why 
weepest thou? whom seekest thou?” Turning only partly around she thought 
she saw the gardener of the place, and she besought him to tell her where he had 
removed the body of her Lord. “ Mary,” was the only word that Christ then 
uttered, for it was no other than He Himself who stood there; the familiar tone 
aroused her senses that had been benumbed with grief. With one joyful excla- 
mation —“ Rabboni ”— she sprang forward as if to embrace His feet and hold 
Him forever there, but Christ withheld her. “Cling not to me, for I am not yet 
ascended unto the Father,” He said. The old, familiar fellowship was not to 
be renewed, only after His ascension would a new and spiritual communion be 
established between Him and His followers. “ But go unto My brethren,’ He 
told her, “and say to them, I ascend unto My Father and your Father, and 
My God and your God.” An eager messenger to the disciples was Mary with her 
glad tidings of great joy. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE-€LASS DISCUSSION 


1. The proof of Christ’s resurrection. There is no historical fact proved by 
better and fuller evidence. 

2. The miracle of Christ’s resurrection, attested by such strong evidence, a 
proof that other miracles were a part of God’s revelation of His power. 

3. The lasting effect of wrong teaching and early prejudice shown in the abil- 
ity of the disciples to apprehend their Lord’s plain teaching in regard to His 
death and resurrection. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED. FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Compare the account of Christ’s appearance to the disciples in Mark 16, 14-18 
and Luke 24, 36-43. 2. What had Peter done which might arouse the Jews’ 
anger? (John 18.8-10.) 3. When had Christ promised the disciples the au- 
thority conferred in verse 23? (Matt. 16.19; 18.18.) 4, What do the words 
mean? 5. What do you know about Thomas? (See Subject Index of the 
Bible.) 6. Whose testimony did Thomas refuse to accept? (John at. 1-25.) 
7. Why did he demand the special kind of proof recorded in verse 25? 8. 
What is the meaning of Christ’s words in verse 29? 9. What do verses 30 and 
31 indicate? 
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Lesson X —JuUNE 7 
JESUS APPEARS TO THE APOSTLES 


John 20,19-31. Commit verses 19, 20. 


@olven Cert 


Thomas answered and said unto him, 
my Lord and my God. John 20. 28, 


LESSON TEXT John 20.19-31 TIME Sunday evenings, April 9 and 16, 
A. D. 30 


19 Then the same day at evening, being the first day of the week, when the 
doors were shut where the disciples were assembled for fear of the Jews, came 
Jesus and stood in the midst, and saith unto them, Peace be unto you. 

20 And when he had so said, he shewed unto them his hands and his side. 
Then were the disciples glad, when they saw the Lord. 

21 Then said Jesus to them again, Peace be unto you: as my Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you. 

22 And when he had said this, he breathed on them, and saith unto them, 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost: 

23 Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained. 

24 But Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didymus, was not with them when 
Jesus came. 

25 The other disciples therefore said unto him, We have seen the Lord. But 
he said unto them, Except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put 
my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I will 
not believe. 

26 And after eight days again his disciples were within, and Thomas with 
them: then came Jesus, the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and said, 
Peace be unto you. 

27 Then saith he to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; 
and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side: and be not faithless, 
but believing. 

28 And Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord and my God. 

29 Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou hast be- 
lieved: blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed. 

30 And many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, 
which are not written in this book: 

31 But these are written, that ye might believe that Jestis is the Christ, the 
Son of God; and that believing ye might have life through his name. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


19. Then the same day at evening, being the first day of the week. R. V., 
When therefore it was evening, on that day the first day of the week. The 
disciples. Luke 24.33 records the presence also of others. Were assembled. 
R. V., were. Peace be unto you. The customary form of salutation. 

20. So said. R. V., said this. He showed. . . . side. To convince them 
of His identity; His Spirit was still clothed with the same body that was His 
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before His death, although it was now no longer subject to ordinary laws, as 
is shown by His entering when the doors were shut. Then were His disciples 
glad. R. V., the disciples therefore were glad. 

21. Then said Jesus. R. V., Jesus therefore said. Peace be unto you. Per- 
haps a repetition of His greeting, or it may be that after some unrecorded 
words He was about to leave them with these words of farewell. My Father. 
R. V., The Father. 

22. He breathed on them. “This was meant to convey the impression that 
His own very Spirit was imparted to them.” Dods. Holy Ghost. R. V., Holy 
Spirit. The word translated Ghost or Spirit means literally breath. Compare 
Luke 24.49. The gift was given in greater measure at Pentecost. 

23. Remit. R. V., fogive. Remitted. R. V., forgiven. Compare Matt. 16. 19; 
18. 18. 

24. Didymus. That is, Twin, R. V. margin. 

25. Thrust. R. V., put. 

26. After eight days. The Sunday following His resurrection. Then came 
Jesus. R. V., Jesus cometh. 

27. Behold. R. V., see. Thrust. R. V., put. Faithless. Without faith; the 
word in Greek is &moros (unbelieving), while the word for believing is 
TioTos, 

28. And Thomas. R. V., Thomas. 

29. Seen me. Perhaps we may infer from this verb that Thomas did not make 
use of the privilege offered him by Jesus of touching His hands and side. 

30. And many other signs truly. R. V., Many other signs therefore. Signs. 
Miracles, works. See John 2.11. His disciples. R. V., the disciples. This 
book. Verses 30 and 31 seem to be the conclusion of the Gospel, and chapter 
2I a postscript. 

31. These. All those recorded in this Gospel. That ye may . . . name. 
The great object John’has had in mind in writing his Gospel. Ye might have 
life through His name. R. V., ye may have life in His name. Eternal life. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


22. He breathed on them. Inspiration is inbreathing. It is an uplifting influ- 
ence of one spirit on another spirit. A congregation listens to an inspiring 
address, an audience to inspiring music. We are inspired by reading the records 
of past heroism. Emotions, thoughts, feelings, pass from mind to mind. One 
soul breathes life into another soul; God breathes His life into us all. This is 
inspiration; the elevating or clarifying influence which one spirit may have 
upon another spirit. Belief in divine inspiration is belief that God’s Spirit has 
such an influence on human spirits. Lyman Abbott, Revelation and Inspiration. 

23. Whose soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them, whose soever 
sins ye retain, they are retained. The great charter which followed the gift, 
the power of forgiving or retaining sin, must be understood in consonance with 
the preceding commission and endowment. Christians are “sent” to proclaim 
the death and resurrection of Jesus as the destroyer of sin. The sins of those 
who receive it are remitted, and those of its rejectors are bound more tightly 
on them. The messengers, therefore, do forgive and retain by the preaching 
of the Word, and they have the right to tell a man that his sins are forgiven 
when they hear him profess his faith in the Great Remitter. We have here 
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to do with no mysterious priestly power of absolution, but with the blessed or 
awiul consequences of the acceptance or rejection of the offer of salvation in 
Jesus. Alexander Maclaren, in S. S. Times. 

25. I will not believe. If you want to find the true analogy to this despair of 
Thomas, visit some home where “in the shadow of a great affliction, a soul sits 
dumb.” Sorrow has the power for a time of separating men from God, of 
making faith falter, of bringing the horror of a great darkness into their sky. I 
have seen others in the very same plight as Thomas—unable to believe, un- 
able to realize, that Jesus was alive. I have received letters such as Thomas 
might have written on any one of the ten days after the Passion. “I can see no 
gleam of light, and have lost my hold on God,” writes one out of the midst of 
a crushing grief. And that was exactly the case with Thomas. “ Much learn- 
ing hath made thee mad,” said Sextus to Paul. And much grief had made 
Thomas a doubter, had made him lose his hold on God. J. D. Jones, The 
Glorious Company of the Apostles. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


22. He breathed on them. The impartation of vital energy and of spiritual 
power by the breath is a belief always very widely held throughout the East. 
The dervish mystics at the present day blow upon their neophytes during the 
ceremony of initiation into the mysteries of their order. They believe that the 
spirit of their venerable master is thus imparted to those who receive his pre- 
cepts and promise obedience to his commands. Also, in their prayers over the 
sick, the patient is at certain intervals ceremoniously breathed upon, in order, 
as they say, that the vital energy or spiritual power of the operator may be thus 
imparted to the sufferer. The origin of this oriental custom is lost. 

If the question be asked whether this act of the Master in breathing upon His 
disciples had any connection with this existing custom, it may be remarked that 
our Lord frequently in His miracles made use of human instrumentalities and 
conformed to human customs, and made use of human figures of speech, and 
so in this act He may naturally have used this method as being impressively 
solemn and readily understood. It was nothing new or strange to the disciples, 
and excited in them no feeling of surprise. Albert L. Long, in S. S. Times. 

29. They that have not seen, and yet have believed. Men were lighted as 
torches in Nero’s garden, and women flung to the wild beasts of the amphi- 
theatre; and for what? For a system, for a cause, for a church? They died 
for Him “Whom having not seen ye love,’ and the name of the Crucified was 
the last word that trembled on their dying lips. ‘“‘ Men,” says Leckie, “ seemed 
indeed to be in love with death. Believing they were the wheat of God, they 
panted for the day when they should be ground by the teeth of wild beasts into 
the pure bread of Christ.” Love of life and love of kin, fear of pain and fear 
of death, were powerless before this talisman “For My sake.” This sublime 
passion did not die with the sacrifice of the martyrs, a mere hysteric of Fe- 
ligion, for it has continued unto this day the hidden spring of all sacrifice and 
beauty in the Christian life. John Watson, in The Expositor. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Between the last lesson and this there are no events recorded in John. Mat- 
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thew (289-15) records Jesus’ second appearance to the other women and 
the report of the guard, and Mark (16.12, 13) and Luke (24. 13-35) record His 
third appearance to Peter and His fourth to the disciples on their way to Em- 
maus, 

On both occasions narrated in this lesson the disciples were assembled in some 
house in Jerusalem. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. In the Garden of Gethsemane, you remember, 
Jesus was arrested and led away for hasty trials before the Jewish and the 
Roman authorities. What became of the disciples at this time? “They all 
forsook Him and fled.” It is now Sunday evening three days later. What has 
happened to Jesus meanwhile? What to Peter? To John? Have we any rec- 
ord of the other disciples during these three days? What do you suppose they 
have been thinking about? Ten of the apostles are assembled in their usual 
place of meeting in Jerusalem. What has become of Judas? What other dis- 
ciple is not with them? Other followers are there also; among them are prob- 
ably Mary and Martha and Lazarus, and Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea. 
All are listening eagerly to marvelous accounts. What has Mary Magdalene 


had to tell them? What is the report of John? Peter has seen the risen Lord.” 


Cleopas and another disciple have been joined by Jesus as they were walking 
from Jerusalem to Emmaus, They knew Him not at first, though they said 
afterwards that their hearts “burned within them” as He talked with them. 
But when they sat down together to eat, “their eyes were opened and they knew 
Him; and then He vanished out of their sight.” As the disciples listen with 
breathless interest to these accounts, they were filled with amazement and 
doubt and hope. Suddenly a marvelous thing happens. What is it? 

For Older Pupils. Says*one of our great writers: “The highway to 
earnest belief is earnest doubting. A question-mark is simply evidence that a 
man is beginning to think, Take the doubts which education has given you, 
and face them. Seek to resolve them. The only skepticism that the pulpit has 
a right to condemn is the skepticism of Pilate, who says, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, ‘What is truth?’ and goes out without waiting for an answer. 
. . . We ought to be more devout because of Robert Ingersoll. Not because 
he is an educator in devotion, but because the shaken faith should be stronger 
than the unshaken, and we should have our roots so laying hold of God Almighty 
that blasts of tempestuous doubt shall only make them take a stronger hold.” 
“Bygone doubts are available for the furtherance of faith”; says another writer, 
“for the perturbations of faith are converted into confirmations, just as 
the perturbations in the planetary motions, at first supposed to throw doubt on 
Newton’s theory of gravitation, were converted by more searching inquiry into 
the strongest proof of its truth.” 

Certainly the faith of the world has been strengthened by the doubt of 
Thomas; his very character gives great force to his satisfied doubt and final 
testimony. Peter was impulsive and quick to jump at conclusions; John was 
ruled by his love. Thomas was brave and honest and earnest, and at the same 
time cautious, suspicious, and despondent. He had lost all hope. If such a man 
can be convinced, any one can be. Thomas was resolved that he would trust 
to no one’s testimony, Truthful as he knew the other Apostles and the women 
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were, he would believe only when he himself saw and felt and heard. The 
others might have had a dream or seen a vision, or some one might have been 
impersonating his Master, he doubtless thought; only one proof should be con- 
clusive to him, and that his own. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Dovsts 


What to do with Doubts. Man is finite and God is infinite; and finite 
man must be content not to understand Infinite God. Intellectual difficulties 
there always will be in the way of understanding many religious truths; difficul- 
ties that are insoluble. All our doubts do not need to be resolved. 

Some doubts there are which need not trouble one because they will resolve 
themselves. “If I could only believe what you believe, I should very soon be 
a better man,” some one said to Pascal, and the latter wisely replied, “ Begin 
by being a better man, and you will very soon believe what I believe.” Put the 
doubts out of mind and live as though they did not exist for you. “ Seek first 
the kingdom of God and its righteousness” was Christ’s command; whoever 
honestly and earnestly obeys, will find that his doubts trouble him no more. 
You can not know Christ’s life without learning that He is worthy of confidence; 
and you can not put your trust in Him and serve Him without learning that He 
is your Lord and your God. 

Some doubts there are which trouble one in the earlier part of his Christian 
career and disappear as he grows in spiritual power and insight. To such 
doubts the counsel of Horace Bushnell aptly applies; ‘“ Often the very best thing 
you can do with your doubts is to hang them up to dry. Then, when a good 
time comes, you can take them down to look at. In many cases you will 
find that somehow they have settled themselves; they are no longer doubts.” 
Practice and experience of religious truths must precede theorizing about re- 
ligious truths. 

Do not make the mistake of confounding doubt in regard to doctrine with 
doubt in regard to religious truth. Do not confound doubt with unbelief. Doubt 
is an unsettled thing; unbelief is a settled thing. Doubt cherished and culti- 
vated may lead to unbelief. 

If one’s own light disappears utterly in the fog of doubt, it is a good thing to 
steer by others’ lights. A forceful writer has said that for a time he doubted 
everything except that there is a God, and then he steered his life as the steam- 
ers steer their way in the New York harbor during a fog, not by any light of 
his own, but by bells and signals he heard from other lives, 

Ferget Doubts in Service for Others. A young theological student was 
beset with doubts, one long-cherished conviction after another disappeared, and 
illness followed his severe mental struggle. He went into the country to regain 
his health, taking with him a trunkful of books which he intended to study in 
the hope that he might regain his hold on the spiritual verities. There was a 
forlorn little church in the neighborhood without a pastor. He was asked to 
teach a class in the Sunday-school and could not refuse. Then the people be- 
sought him to preach for them. What could he preach, he who had so many 
doubts, and yet how could he refuse? He yielded to their importunities, and 
soon found himself thinking, “If the Gospel is not true, it ought to be true, for 
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it is what all need.” The boys needed his guiding hand, the aged looked for- 
ward to his calls, the sick required his ministrations, and the bereaved his words 
of comfort and hope. He forgot himself and his doubts. He labored earnestly 
for the little community, and when he left in the fall his books had not been 
opened, but his doubts had disappeared, and he could say with Paul: “I am 
persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 


II BLESSED ARE THEY WHICH HAVE NOT SEEN, AND YET HAVE BELIEVED 


The Meaning of Christ’s Rebuke. There are three things which Christ 
did not mean by his words to Thomas. He did not object to Thomas’ desire to 
see and feel what could be seen and felt as proofs of His identity. He did not 
object to Thomas’ desiring to prove His identity beyond all possibility of mis- 
take. He did not wish Thomas to suppose that one who believes on slender 
grounds is more blessed than one who believes on convincing evidence. 

What, then, does Christ mean by His “ Beatitude to All Generations”? He 
means that he who has not seen and yet has believed rests his faith on higher 
evidence than he who believes because he has seen. John was at once con- 
vinced by the evidence of his soul; Thomas first required the evidence of his 
sense. The beloved disciple looked into the empty tomb and believed Christ’s 
resurrection. He needed no other evidence, for his knowledge of his Master’s 
life and his experience of his Master’s power made the resurrection easily be- 
lievable. “There is an inward state of heart which makes truth credible the 
moment it is stated,’ declares Dr. F. W. Robertson. “It is credible to some 
men because of what they are. Love is credible to a loving heart; purity is 
credible to a pure mind. Of course that inward state could not reveal a fact 
like the resurrection; but it can receive the fact the moment it is revealed with- 
out requiring evidence. The love of John himself never could discover a resur- 
rection; but it made a resurrection easily believed, when the man of intellect, 
Thomas, found difficulties. Therefore ‘with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness,’ and therefore ‘he that believeth on the Son of God hath the 
witness in himself.’ Now it is of such a state, a state of love and hope, which 
makes the divine truths credible and natural at once, that Jesus speaks: ‘ Blessed 
are they that have not seen and yet have believed.’ ” 

The Things not seen are Greater than the Things seen. Thomas was 
willing to believe; more than this, he was anxious to believe, but he wanted 
visible, tangible proof; he wanted evidence of his own, not that of others. We 
must sympathize with him in this, for who has not felt that if he could have 
seen Christ as His disciples saw Him, could have heard His voice as they 
heard it, and experienced the power of His life as they experienced it, then 
believing in Him would be far easier than it is to us who live so many centuries 
later than He lived on earth. This Beatitude of Jesus should convince us that 
the disciples’ privilege of sight alone could not lead them to as blessed a trust 
in Jesus as our privilege of faith. It was sight which led Thomas to believe 
the risen Jesus was the Jesus who had tabernacled among them, but it was 
soul which led him to believe that the risen Jesus was divine. Not faith in 
things seen, but faith in things unseen, made him exclaim, “My Lord and my 
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God.” The Jesus whom he had loved was now the Christ whom he worshipped. 

He who believes only in what his eyes can see has a very small amount of 
belief in anything. Without faith in the dawning of another day, who would 
go peacefully to sleep at night? Without faith in his fellowmen, who would 
engage in any kind of business? Without faith in a future life, who would not 
“eat and drink and be merry, for to-morrow we die”? If the things of this 
life must be grasped by faith, shall we demand that the things of the life to 
come be grasped in any other way? 

Things not seen are greater than things seen; spiritual sight is greater than 
physical sight; the one is real and lasting, the other passes away. This the 
Apostle Paul has clearly expressed in these words: “ We look not at the things _ 
which are seen, but at the things which are not seen; for the things which are 
seen are temporal; but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 

What “ Believing” means. We shall very poorly understand either this 
saying or this Gospel, or the greater part of the New Testament, if we do not 
make it very clear to our minds that “believing” is not credence only, but 
trust. The object of the Christian’s faith is not a proposition; it is not a dogma 
nor a truth, but a Person. And the act of faith is not an acceptance of a cer- 
tain thing, a resurrection or anything else, as true, but it is a reaching out of 
the whole nature to Him and a resting upon Him. Alexander Maclaren. 


III As THE FATHER HATH SENT ME, EVEN so I SEND You 


The Life of Jesus was a Life of Service. Early in Jesus’ ministry He 
came to Nazareth and went into the synagogue as was His custom, and when 
He was asked to read from the prophet Isaiah, He read this selection: — 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

Because he anointed me to preach tidings to the poor; 

He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 

And recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
And He closed the book and sat down, and the eyes of all in the synagogue 
were fastened on Him. And He began to say unto them, “To-day hath this 
scripture been fulfilled in your ears.” 

On the last day of His life with His disciples Jesus washed their feet, and 
at the close of this lowly service He said to them: “I have given you an ex- 
ample that ye also should do as I have done to you. . . . If ye know these 
things, blessed are ye if ye do them.” The life of Jesus was a life of service. 
He came to do the will of God, His Father, in loving service for mankind, His 
- brothers. “The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister; 
and to give His life a ransom for many,” He said: and again, “I am in the 
midst of you as He that serveth.” 

The Lives of His Disciples should resemble their Teacher’s. A funda- 
mental thought of Jesus’ teaching is that God is our Father, and He is the Ex- 
ample of the life that we should lead as children of our Father. “ By this shall 
all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye have love one to another,” He de- 
clared, and over and over again He taught that love means service. He found 
His disciples disputing which of them should be the greatest, and He told them 
that through the path of seryice the way to greatness lay; “He that is the 
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greater among you, let him become as the younger; and he that is chief, as he 
that doth serve.” <A life of service is the only Christ-like life. No one rightly 
follows Jesus who does not do Jesus’ work in Jesus’ way. Only they are His fol- 
lowers who are learning from Him the art of right living. 

Our Commission. “As the Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.” 
These words were spoken by Jesus not only to the eleven disciples, but also to 
“them that were with them,” as Luke tells us. He commissioned them, and 
us, to carry on the work of the Father. It is a great thing to have a commission, 
to realize that we are in God’s service, that we are co-workers with Him. Our 
time, our means, our talents, our opportunities, our influence, our life itself are 
entrusted to us for His service. General Gordon was one of God’s great co- 
workers. The inscription on his tomb in St. Paul’s Cathedral closes with these 
words: “Who at all times and everywhere gave his strength to the weak, his 
substance to the poor, his sympathy to the suffering and his heart to God.” 

There is no one so helpless himself that he can not help others. The life of 
Sophie Wright of New Orleans is full of inspiration. Crippled by an accident 
in childhood, Miss Wright has all her life been a sufferer, yet to her The Pica- 
yune awarded its prize as the one who had done more than any one else for 
the city of New Orleans. Her family lost their property in the Civil War, and 
on the death of her father she began to support herself and her mother when 
only fourteen years old. She had then a grammar school education, and she 
opened a school for younger girls. Frail as she was, she taught this school in 
the morning, attended a normal school in the afternoon where she taught the 
beginners for her tuition, and gave instruction in the evening to a young man 
who was too poor to pay her anything. Her free evening school has grown to 
seventeen hundred scholars. She has built a cottage for crippled children. 
Every one who came to her she has helped, and the poor of the city, the factory 
and foundry boys and young men, the boot-blacks and street Arabs, all know 
and love her. At the time the prize was awarded her, “her boys” raised 
ten thousand dollars to py off the mortgage on her school building, for during 
all these years she has helped so many thousands and has remained poor her- 
self. As. Dr. W. H. P. Faunce has expressed it, “We have come to see that 
the invalid in the sick chatnber may render greater service than the stout me- 
chanic; that not the bread-winner, but the love-awakener is most needed in our 
strenuous civilization.” 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Faith is the heroism of intellect. C. H. Parkhurst. 
Doubt indulged soon becomes doubt realized. F. R. Havergal. 
Faith is the sacrifice of the understanding to God. Jeremy Taylor, 
It is not belief about the Christ, but personal trust in the Christ of God, that 
saves the soul. F. W. Robertson. 
The coat of arms of this age is an interrogation point, and its motto is Query. 
Henry van Dyke. 
If ’mid the gathering storms of doubt 
Our hearts grow faint and cold, 
The strength we can not live without, 
Thy love will not withhold. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
To believe, not because we have learned and can prove, but because there is 
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something in us, even God’s own Spirit, which makes us feel light as light and 
truth as truth,—this is the blessed faith. F. W. Robertson. 


—__ 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Prove all things; hold fast that which is good. 1 Thess. 5. 21. 

We walk by faith, not by sight. 2 Cor. 5.7. 

He that loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, cannot love God whom 
he hath not seen. 1 John 4, 20. 

All things are of God, who reconciled us to himself through Christ, and gave 
unto us the ministry of reconciliation. . . . We are ambassadors therefore on 
behalf of Christ. 2 Cor. 5.18, 20. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


Christ is still saying to us, “ Handle me and see.” In the place of that form 
which Thomas saw, stand for us the records of those who lived with Christ on 
earth. Do we fail to doubt these records merely because we do not think enough 
about them to have any doubts? Do we believe them because we have handled 
them and seen that they are true? 

Moses is said to have “endured as seeing Him who is invisible,’ and he was 
known as “the Friend of God.” I, too, may be such a friend of God. 

Have I mistaken my acceptance of certain statements concerning Christ for a 
belief in Him? I accept the fact that Lazarus rose from the dead at Christ’s 
command, but that acceptance has no effect on my life. Thomas accepted the 
fact of Christ’s resurrection and then advanced to a trust in Him as his Saviour 
and Lord which ever afterward influenced his life. Believing in Christ in- 
volves the mind and the heart and the conduct. Has my mind accepted Christ, is 
my heart enlisted in His cause, does my conduct show that I believe in Him? 

Christ’s commission to the Apostles and the other disciples with them is His 
commission to us also. Every true follower of His is “one sent.” The Apostles 
were not only sent, but they were given the power to accomplish their mission. 
I will look for my mission in whatever service it is within my power to render 
others, and, more than this, I will not refuse a service that is brought to my 
~ notice by others, because I think I can not do it, but will ask God to empower 
me for that service. 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


After appearing to individual disciples through the day, Christ suddenly ap- 
peared at evening in the midst of the disciples and others as they were assembled 
in a room in Jerusalem. When they beheld Him standing among them, despite 
the fact that they had closed the doors for fear of the Jews, they were terrified, 
Luke tells us, thinking they were gazing at a spirit. “ Peace be unto you,” were 
Christ’s words of greeting, and He reassured them by showing them His hands 
through which the nails had been driven to fasten Him to the cross, and His 
side which the soldier’s spear had pierced. The conviction that He was indeed 
the Lord filled them with joy. Again He said, “ Peace be unto you,” and bade 
them continue His work. “As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you,” 
were His words, and then came the bestowment of power to carry out His com- 
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mission in the breathing upon them and the exhortation to receive the Holy 
Spirit. In presenting Him to the world they would judge the world, for the re- 
ceiving or rejecting of Him would bring with it its own judgment. Those who 
rightly received Him they had the authority to declare forgiven, and the sins of 
those who rejected Him they could declare retained, unforgiven. Thomas, 
gloomy and despondent, had been absent from this meeting. When the others 
told him the glad news that they had seen the Lord he would not believe their 
testimony. They might have been deceived, and he will believe only his own 
senses. Nothing less than putting his own hands into the print of the nails in 
the hands and into the pierced side of the risen Lord could convince him of 
Christ’s resurrection, he declared. 

A week later the disciples were assembled at the same place, and Thomas was 
with them. The doors were shut as before, and again Christ appeared in their 
midst and said, “ Peace be unto you.” Then turning to Thomas He bade him 
touch His hands and His side, thus making known to him that He was aware 
of his lack of faith in the other disciples’ testimony. ‘“‘ Be not faithless, but 
believing.” No longer could Thomas doubt. “My Lord and my God,” he ex- 
claimed, as his physical sight convinced him of the identity of his risen Lord, 
and his spiritual sight enabled him to grasp the truth of his Lord’s divinity. 
“Because thou hast seen Me thou hast believed,’ said Christ to him, “ blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have believed.” The evidence of soul is 
higher than the evidence of sense. 

The acknowledgment of Thomas was the climax of the faith in Jesus, whose 
portrayal has been the great theme of John’s Gospel. Much of Christ’s life he 
has not recorded, John adds in closing, but what he has recorded has been 
written for the purpose of proving that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that those who believe may have life in His name. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The evidence of Christ’s resurrection is sufficient to convince any honest 
doubter. 

2. Those doubts that have been raised in this questioning age about the 
Bible which are thoughtful and reverent will, like the sincere doubt of Thomas, 
eventually lead to a sécurer faith in the Bible truths. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Read the 21st chapter of John. 2. Who were the disciples that went fish- 
ing? (Verse 2.) 3. Who were the sons of Zebedee? 4. Tell the story of the 
miraculous draught of fishes at the beginning of Jesus’ ministry. (Luke 5. 1-11.) 
5. What were the two other occasions on which Jesus manifested Himself to the 
disciples collectively? (Last Lesson.) 6. Had Peter already had a personal in- 
terview with Jesus? (Luke 24.34; 1 Cor. 15.5.) 7. What special message had 
been brought him? (Mark 16.7.) 8 Why was it fitting that his avowal of 
Christ should be made publicly? 9. What boast had Peter made of having 
greater love for Jesus than the other disciples? (Matt. 26.33.) 10. Why did 
Jesus repeat His question three times? 11. What lesson in forgiveness had 
Peter received from Jesus? (Matt. 18. 21-35.) 12. To what does verse 20 re- 
fer? (John 13. 21-26.) 13. Read about the Ascension in Luke and Acts. 
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THE RISEN CHRIST BY THE SEA OF GALILEE 


John 21.12-23. (Read John 21.1-25.) Commit v. 15. 


Golden Cert 


Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world. Matt. 28. 20. 


LESSON TEXT John art. 12-23 TIME April or May, A. D. 30 


12" “Jesus saith unto them, Come and dine. And none of the disciples durst 
ask him, Who art thou? knowing that it was the Lord. 

13 Jesus then cometh, and taketh bread, and giveth them, and fish likewise. 

14 This is now the third time that Jesus shewed himself to his disciples, 
after that he was risen from the dead. 

15 So when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me more than these? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest 
that I love thee. He saith unto him, Feed my lambs. 

16 He saith to him again the second time, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. He saith 
tunto him, Feed my sheep. 

17 He saith unto him the third time, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? 
Peter was grieved because he said unto him the third time, Lovest thou me? 
And he said unto him, Lord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest that I 
love thee. Jesus saith unto him, Feed my sheep. 

18 Verily, verily, I say unto thee, When thou wast young, thou girdedst 
thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest: but when thou shalt be old, thou 
shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee 
whither thou wouldest not. 

19 This spake he, signifying by what death he should glorify God. And when 
he had spoken this, he saith unto him, Follow me. 

20 Then Peter, turning about, seeth the disciple whom Jesus loved following ; 
which also leaned on his breast at supper, and said, Lord, which is he that be- 
trayeth thee? 

21 Peter seeing him saith to Jesus, Lord, and what shall this man do? 

22 Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee? follow thou me. 

23 Then went this saying abroad among the brethren, that that disciple 
should not die: yet Jesus said not unto him, He shall not die; but, If I will 
that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


12. Come and dine. R. V., Come and break your fast. Our word break- 
fast is compounded of break and fast. Ask. R. V., inquire. 

13. Jesus then cometh. R.V., Jesus cometh. Bread. R. V., the bread. R. 
V. margin, loaf. Fish. R. V., the fish. The use of the article indicates that 
it was bread and fish that Jesus had provided. See verse 9. “The action of 
the Saviour here may be regarded as symbolical of the care and bounty with 
which He was to provide for the temporal as well as spiritual wants of His 
followers; in the same way as the signal success which had just attended their 
efforts under His direction (verse 11) has been regarded as a renewed pledge 
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of the blessing with which He would crown their labors as fishers of men.” 

14. The third time. See John 20.19-26. John is recording his own wit- 
ness together with the othe: disciples, and omits here Christ’s private ap- 
pearance to Mary Magdalene and to Peter (Luke 24. 34; 1 Cor. 15.5). Shewed 
himself to his disciples. R. V., was manifested to the disciples. 

15. Dined. R. V., broken their fast. Jonas, R. V., John. Lovest thou me 
more than these? More than these disciples love me. Compare Peter’s boast 
in Matt. 26.33. Thou knowest. Peter relies on Jesus’ knowledge of him; he ~ 
is not self-assertive as on former occasions. J love thee. As the margin of 
the Revised Version states, the word love in Jesus’ question and in Peter’s 
answer represents two different Greek words, ¢yamav, in the question, ex- 
presses esteem, honor, love of the highest spiritual sort; @uAew, in the answer, 
expresses love of a friend. The third time Jesus uses the word that 
Peter uses. Much has been written in regard to the force of these words as 
used by Jesus and as used by Peter, but it is probable that they spoke Aramaic, 
not Greek, and while the distinction exists in the Greek words, they seem never- 
theless to be used interchangeably by classic writers, and in Luke the verb 
ayaray is used for the Pharisee’s “love” of the chief seats in the syna- 
gogue. Feed my lambs. “ Jesus could again trust him, and could leave in his 
hands those whom He loved.” 

16. The second time. R. V., a second time. Jonas. R. V., John. Feed. 
R. V., tend. 

17. The third time. Peter had denied his Lord three times, and three times 
he is given opportunity to re-affrm his love and receive his commission. Jonas. 
R. V., John. 

18. Thou girdedst thyself. The figure was suggested, perhaps, by Peter’s act 
mentioned in verse 7, but it symbolized energetic preparation for work. When 
thou shalt be old. According to tradition, Peter lived thirty years longer. 
Carry thee whither thou wouldest not. Explained in the next verse. 

19. This spake he. R. V., Now this he spake. What death. R. V., what 
manner of death. According to tradition he did not die a natural death, but 
was crucified. Origen says that at his own request he was crucified with his 
head downward. He should glorify God. During the early years of persecu- 
tion the death of the martyrs was commonly spoken of as a glorifying of God. 
Probably it arose from John 12.23. Follow me. Jesus was evidently with- 
drawing from the group of disciples. See the next verse. But Peter sees the 
spiritual meaning of His words also. 

20. Then Peter. R. V., Peter. Who also leaned on His breast at supper. 
R. V., who also leaned back on his breast at the supper. See John 13.25. Which. 
R. V., who. 

ai. Peter seeing. R. V., Peter therefore seeing. Saith. Moved by friendly 
interest and curiosity. And what shall this man do? R. V., margin, Greek, 
and this man, what? 

22. If I will. He is Lord of life and death. Till I come. .Many refer 
this to the destruction of Jerusalem in A. D. 70 (which probably John alone 
of the Apostles lived to see). “One of Christ’s many advents before the final 
advent.” It seems, however, more natural to understand this sentence as a sup- 
position, not a statement that John would live or would not live till Christ’s 
coming. Follow thou me. Thou is emphatic. 

23. Then went this saying abroad, R. V., This saying therefore went forth. 
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The brethren. See John 20.17. He shall not die. R. V., that he should not 
die. In the first century it was believed that Christ would come again before all 
who had known Him on earth had passed away. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


15. Thou knowest that I love thee. “Lord, Thou knowest everything, all I 
said and all I did and all I am, but this Thou also knowest, that beneath the 
foul scum of my outer life, the deepest thing in my heart is my love to Thee. 
By that love which has borne no fruit, which has failed in the hour of need, ' 
which has been mastered by fear, but which is real and is my very self, by that 
let me be judged.” And Jesus confirmed his appeal and sent him forth on his 
apostolic mission, saying, ‘“ Feed my sheep.” John Watson. 

17. Peter was grieved. He was grieved because by the threefold interrogation 
he was reminded that the threefold denial of which he had been guilty afforded 
ground for calling his love in question. It was grief, however, not irrita- 
tion, anger, or shame. There is no pride, passion, or vanity in this man’s 
soul, but only holy, meek contrition, a penitent, chastised spirit. The man 
who can so take allusions to his sins is not only fit to tend the sheep, 
but even to nurse the lambs. He will be tender towards offenders, not with 
the spurious charity which can not afford to condemn sin strongly, but with the 
genuine charity of one who has himself received mercy for sins sincerely re- 
pented. A. B. Bruce, Training of the Twelve. 

22. Follow thou me. Your love must be such that it will lead you to follow 
Me, whatever awaits you. You may have manifold and bitter trials; a violent 
death when you are an old man will be your lot; nevertheless, follow Me; if 
that love that you have thrice so emphatically confessed is genuine, you will not 
only gladly feed My sheep, but for My sake you will die without a murmur, 
lashed to a cross. Last of all, if your love is genuine, it will enable you to be 
steadfast in My service irrespective of what I do to others. No matter how I 
may order the life of John, his career and fate do not change your duty. Galusha 
Anderson. i 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


18. When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself;; when thou shalt be old, 
thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee. Oriental writers 
have described the manner in which the long girdle is wound about the waist. 
This girdle, or sash, as we would call it, is about two feet wide and four or five 
yards long. The young man throws one end over a hook or post, spreads out 
the other end and starts it around his body by turning quickly round and round 
until he is wound up. He then takes down the fastened end and tucks it under 
the folds. An aged, feeble man can not do this. As he stretches out his arms 
and lets another wind the girdle about him, he is the picture of helplessness. 

20. Who leaned back on his breast at the supper. In reclining at table, one 
usually lay upon his left side so that his right hand was free to hold the food, 
and his head would thus be near the breast of the person on his left. At the 
Last Supper John’s position was on the right of Jesus. 

23. That disciple should not die. The slow-hearted disciples misconstrued His 
words, taking them to mean that John would not die but would live on until the 
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Lord returned in His glory. The idea seemed reasonable enough in early days 
when it was believed that the Second Advent was imminent; and it was confi- 
dently believed notwithstanding the protest of the Apostles. Nay, after John 
had actually died it still persisted. His grave was shown at Ephesus for several 
centuries, and as late as St. Augustine’s day it was alleged that he was not 
really dead but only lying asleep, and that the earth which covered him heaved 
gently to his breathing. And in the eighteenth century the saintly Lavater clung 
to the idea. He believed that John was alive upon the earth, and it was his 
heart’s desire and prayer that it might be given him to meet the Apostle whom 
Jesus loved; and he would wistfully scan the face of every stranger if haply it 
might be he. David Smith, The Days of His Flesh. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The eleven disciples went to Galilee, as Jesus had directed, and while awaiting 
their Lord’s coming seven of them went fishing on the Sea of Galilee. The 
scene of our lesson is on the waters and the shore of the Sea of Galilee, perhaps 
in the northeastern part where Jesus once sought a quiet retreat and was fol- 
lowed by the five thousand whom He miraculously fed. The ascension was 
from the Mount of Olives. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Do you remember a lesson we had two years ago 
in which Jesus taught Peter about forgiveness? Peter had said to Jesus: 
“Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him? until seven 
times?” Peter thought he was allowing for a very generous amount of forgive- 
ness, but Jesus answered: “TI say not unto thee, Until seven = 
times; but, Until seventy times seven.” It was well for Peter 
that he had a patient and nardoning Lord, for he needed often 
to be forgiven. Four Sundays ago we read about Peter’s 
worst offense. What was it? To-day we read how Jesus 
recalled that sin of Peter’s, and how readily and gladly He 
forgave His penitent disciple. 

Seven of the disciples were together by the Sea of Galilee, 
most of whom had been fishermen before they left their nets Ne 
and boats to follow Jesus, and when Peter said “I go a-fish- Pera 
ing” the others at once said, “ We also come with thee.” eee Nea re 
Were they successful? What happened in the early morn- now in the Vati- 
ing? can Library. 

For Older Pupils. Forty days intervened between Jesus’ resurrection 
and His ascension. During that time there were ten appearances to His 
Apostles and disciples that have been recorded in the Gospels and in Acts. 
By these appearances He proved His resurrection and His divinity, and ratified 
man’s intuitive faith in his own immortality. He taught His Apostles things they 
could not grasp before His crucifixion, and He gave them His commission to 
carry on His work. But why did He remain on earth so long? Would not 
four days have sufficed instead of forty? Was it not forty instead of four be- 
cause the last lesson in the training-course of the Apostles required time for its 
mastery? Jesus never hastened the mental or spiritual growth of His pupils, 
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never expected them to attain all at once to that unto which He was leading 
them. Until His death actually occurred, they had not been able to grasp the 
fact that it was coming and they were to be left alone. During His life with 
them He had taught them to believe in Him and trust His guidance. Now 
they are to be left in charge of His work, are to be teachers themselves instead 
of pupils, under-shepherds instead of sheep. During the forty days they must 
grasp that fact also, must become used to His absence during long intervals, and 
must learn to trust Him unseen even as they had trusted Him seen. All this 
they did learn, and when He gave them His blessing and left to return no more, 
they went back to Jerusalem with great joy, for they believed His promise that 
He would be with them even unto the end of the world. 

We study to-day the last appearance recorded by John. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I ANOTHER CHANCE 


Peter’s Chance. I want to tell you of a beautiful thing that occurred in 
connection with a great battle under the command of Sir Charles Napier, one 
of England’s most distinguished commanders. Perhaps you do not know that it 
is a law of war that when a soldier, through fright, breaks from the line and 
attempts to run away in battle, his life is forfeited. It is the universal law of 
war that such a man shall be shot. 

In one of the great battles in which Napier was commanding, one of the Brit- 
ish soldiers was overcome by fear. His heart quaked, and he saw a chance to 
drop out of the line and run for the rear. So he started; but he was caught by 
some of his fellow soidiers and they were about to shoot him. Just then Napier 
came up. The battle was already won at that time, so the great General had 
an opportunity to stop and consider the case. The soldiers told him about this 
poor fellow who was running away and that they were going to shoot him. 
“No,” said the General, “give him another chance.” And he ordered that 
when the fight began again, this man should be put in the front rank to have an 
opportunity to retrieve his good name and show that, after all, at heart he was 
a brave man and a loyal soldier. And so he proved himself to be, not only in 
that battle but ever after. 

You know that Peter, after having parted from his Master at the time of His 
arrest, followed afar off and went up into the High Priest’s Court, wishing to 
see what would take place. As one and another and another recognized him 
as having been one of Christ’s followers, Peter’s heart failed; and though he 
did really love Jesus, he broke down and denied that he was one of His disciples. 
And at length, when charged with it again, he even used an oath and said, “I 
do not know the Man.” What a dreadful and shameful fall that was! And 
what did it deserve? Would you think that Jesus would ever have such a man 
among His disciples again, and in the circle of His intimate friends? But re- 
member how Jesus did treat him. 

Afterwards, when Jesus found His disciples on the shore and they had eaten 
together, Jesus recalled all this to Peter by that threefold question: “ Peter 
lovest thou Me?” And then He gave him another chance. He did not con- 
demn, He did not banish him from fellowship and hope, but He said: “ Peter, 
go feed My lambs, take care of My sheep, take up My work once more,” 
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I think the reason why that story of Peter and the Christ has always been 
very fascinating is just for this reason: It tells us that when any of us fail, 
when we do a thing of which we ate ashamed and which we know deserves con- 
demnation, Jesus does not condemn us, He does not cut us off from hope; but 
He gives us another chance. Frank T. Bayley, in Little Ten Minutes. 

What is Failure? A physician returned home late one night exhausted 
from the severe strain of the day, and took a glass of brandy to ward off a chill 
he feared was coming. This aroused within himself an appetite which he had 
not known was there. Again and again he yielded to the temptation, and in 
three years’ time his practice was gone and his friends expected to see him fill 
soon a drunkard’s grave. Then he made a firm resolution that he would trust 
God for the strength to overcome his enemy, and it seemed to others that he had 
entirely broken away from his evil habit. His practice returned, and every 
one believed in his reform. But one night he sought a friend and told him 
that he was discouraged, he should fight no longer. Twice in the past year 
he had yielded, and had locked himself up till sober. His attempt had been 
a miserable failure. “What!” exclaimed his friend. “Three hundred and 
sixty-three days of success and only two of failure? Why, here is ho catise for 
discouragement. Let us thank God for such a splendid beginning, and start in 
on the fight once more with His help.” 

The Lesson given the Israelites. The Israelites had sinned and they had 
been defeated at Ai. Then “the hearts of the people melted, and became as 
water,” and Joshua “fell to the earth upon his face before the ark of Jehovah, 
until the evening, he and the elders of Israel.’ “Oh, Lord, what shall I say, 
after that Israel hath turned their backs before their enemies,’ he cried, and 
Jehovah answered: “Get thee up; wherefore art thou thus fallen upon thy 
face? Israel hath sinned; yea, they have even transgressed my covenant which 
I commanded them. Therefore they can not stand before their enemies. Up, 
sanctify the people, and say, Sanctify yourselves against to-morrow.” No longer 
were they to lie prone o» the ground with their hearts weak as water. The 
command was to arise, make atonement for the sin committed, and then con- 
tinue their advance. Take to heart this lesson given the Israelites in Canaan. 
Having sinned, do not be discouraged, but acknowledge your sin and seek for- 
giveness, and forget it and press onward in your struggle for a Christ-like life. 
“Lord what wilt Thou have me to do?” should be your constant question. “ Do 
ye next thynge” repeats George Macdonald in one of his stories. The new 
Opportunity is yours, greet it eagerly. 


II Freep My LAmpss 


A Means of Spiritual Growth. “Have you ever thought why it is, that 
God leaves so large a part of the human race still in the darkness of heathen- 
ism?” questions Kanzo Uchimura. And then he answers, “I think it is that 
your Christianity may live and grow by your efforts to diminish this darkness,” 
Certainly this was the way in which Christ caused Peter’s Christianity to grow. - 
He forgave Peter his sin of denial, He restored Him to his place among the 
apostles, and He gave him his commission, In feeding and tending Christ’s 
lambs and sheep he became a whole-hearted, self-sacrificing shepherd; there was 
never any doubt after this about his loyalty to his Master, 

Who are the Lambs and Sheep, It is not enough for us that we take care 
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of our own children; our neighbor’s children, also, are ours in some sense. It 
is not enough that we take care of our own neighborhood: all that are confeder- 
ated in church connection with us have a claim upon our interest, and we have 
reciprocal duties toward them. Nor is it enough that our own churches are ob- 
jects of interest and duty to us: the town or city, the country that holds the 
town or city, the nation that encloses the country,—all these, also, belong to 
us. There is a brotherhood that carries us out to every human being. Nor are 
they alone ours that belong to our nation; all that belong to every nation on the 
globe,— all are ours. Though they may not know us,—and though we may not 
be able even to pronounce the name by which they are known, to them belongs 
the influence of Christianity, and they are to receive it at our hands. We are 
bound to take care of the world. We are bound to include in our desires, plans, 
aims, and Christian ambitions, all that God thinks of when He looks down upon 
the face of the earth. Henry Ward Beecher, 

The Purpose that should animate Every Christian. The story is often 
repeated of an officer’s arriving late on the scene of battle with his troops, rush- 
ing to his chief for instructions where to lead them, and receiving this answer: 
“Go where you please; there is good fighting all along the line.” There is good 
fighting all along the line for Me, rings out the command of Christ through the 
ages. Whether in private or public life, in home or foreign missions, there are 
lambs needing to be fed and sheep needing to be tended. : 

The purpose of the “League for the Service of Christ” organized at Bryn 
Mawr College, should be the purpose of every Christian disciple. Here is the 
statement as it reads in the Constitution of the League: — 

“The purpose of every individual active member of the League shall be: 

(a) To declare her belief in Jesus Christ as God, and as only Saviour and 
Lord of her life, and to bring into personal relationship with Him as such the 
lives of others who do not so know Him. 

(b) To invigorate the spiritual life of the League by learning to surrender 
the individual will to God the Father, and the individual life to the control of 
the Holy Spirit. : 

(c) To work for the extension of the Kingdom of Christ throughout the 
whole world.” 


III WHat 1s THAT TO THEE? 


Follow thou Me. Christ had lifted the veil of the future and showed 
Peter something of the fate before him, and his curiosity was aroused to learn 
what was to be John’s fate. He went beyond his province in this, and his Lord 
rebuked him. “If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? Follow 
thou Me.” Never mind about John and Thomas and Philip, be not concerned 
about their probable future, but consecrate yourself to My service. Follow Me. 

What countless discourses have been held as to the probable fate of this or 
that Bible character! How many have said that Judas, who betrayed his Lord, 
was the greatest of sinners, and that there could be no doubt about his abiding 
place, yet the Bible merely tells us that he went to his own place. Each one of 
us shall go to his own place. To the monks of the Middle Ages the question of 
Solomon’s fate was one of intense interest. On the walls of the Campo Santo 
at Pisa, Benozzo Gozzoli, a pupil of Fra Angelico, represented the Last Judg- 
ment. He pictured the sheep on the one side and the goats on the other, and in 
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the ‘center, directly before the awful throne of judgment, he pictured Solomon 
arising from an open grave and held suspended by his hair by angels who were 
waiting to learn whether to place him with the sheep or with the goats. Per- 
haps these monks were too anxious about Solomon’s fate, and too careless about 
their own. 

A Wise Indifference. Epictetus said that there is one great classification 
of the universe for each man: the things which concern him, and the things 
which do not concern him. 

“Oh, that mine eye might closéd be 
To what concerns me not to see; 
That deafness might possess mine ear 
To what concerns me not to hear.” 

A Common Weakness. Peter was prone to meddle with matters beyond 
his sphere, and to manage other people’s affairs for them. Such a disposition 
always betrays a lack of devotion to one’s own calling. To brood over the easier 
lot of our friend, to envy him his capacity and success, to grudge him his advan- 
tages and happiness, is to betray an injurious weakness in ourselves. To be 
unduly anxious about the future of any part of Christ’s Church, as if He had 
omitted to arrange for that future, to act as if we were essential to the well 
being of some part of Christ’s Church, is to intermeddle like Peter. To show 
astonishment or entire incredulity or misunderstanding if a course in life quite 
different from ours is found to be quite as useful to Christ’s people and to the 
world as ours; to show that we have not yet apprehended how many men, how 
many minds, how many methods, it takes to make a world, is to incur the rebuke 
of Peter. Marcus Dods, The Gospel of John. 

The Personal Responsibility. When a man foresees a great temptation 
that is coming, it is always better that, instead of turning to his neighbors and 
saying, as he searches their faces, “I wonder who will do this wicked thing,” 
he should turn to himself“and say, “Is it possible that I am the man who will 
do it?” When the wind is rising it is good for each ship at sea to look to its 
own ropes and sails, and not stand gazing to see how ready the other ships are 
to meet it. Phillips Brooks. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


“Watching the other man’s patch will not keep the weeds out of your own.” 
Every Christian is at least a minor missionary. Christina Rossetti. 

He who loves best his fellow man 

Is loving God the holiest way he can. Alice Cary. 

Let us not be inquisitive or solicitous to know the judgment to be pronounced 
upon our brethren; or to solve the enigmas of their destiny, but take heed to 
our own. William E. Gladstone. 

Sin is mighty; it can do awful things in the way of disturbing the relation be- 
tween man and his God; but there is one thing it can not do; it can not make 
Him who loves us, not because of anything in ourselves, but because of what 
He is in Himself, cease to love us. Alexander Maclaren. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Where sin abounded, grace did abound more exceedingly. Rom. 5. 20. 
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It is not for you to know the times or seasons, which the Father hath set 
within his own authority. Acts 1.7. 

Love covereth all transgressions. Prov. 10. 12. 

Let none of you suffer as . . . a meddler in other men’s matters. 1 Pet. 
4. 15. 

If any man would come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, E 
and follow me. Matt. 16. 24. 

If any man serve me, let him follow me; and where I am, there shall also my 
servant be: if any man serve me, him will the Father honor. John 2. 26. 

Tend the flock of God which is among you . . . and when the chief Shep- 
herd shall be manifested, ye shall receive the crown of glory that fadeth not 
away. I Pet. 5.2, 4. 

Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ with a love incorrupti- 
ble. Eph. 6. 24. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


To each one of us, as well as to Simon, the risen Lord comes with His soul- 
testing question, Lovest thou me? Can I answer the challenge as Simon did, 
“Lord, Thou knowest all things, Thou knowest that I love Thee” ? 

George, son of James, lovest thou Me? Prove thyself my loyal follower in 
thy daily life. Mary, daughter of Helen, lovest thou Me? Instruct My lambs. 
We can not truthfully say with Peter that we love our Lord unless we feed His 
sheep. My love to Christ can be expressed only in terms of service. The pur- 
pose of the members of “The League for the Service of Christ,” organized at 
Bryn Mawr College, shall be my purpose. 

Upon each black sin of denial Peter turned the white light of avowal. He 
could not efface the denials, but they loomed less threateningly under that light. 
Sin must be acknowledged and atoned for. 

The only qualification I need to bring to the work of Christ is love for Christ. 
He who gives me my commission will qualify me for my work. With the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, who shall teach me all things even as Christ promised, 
I shall succeed in His service. 

Christ bade Peter carry on His work, but told him plainly that such service 
would cost him his life. Christ calls no one to engage in His service without 
warning him what the cost will be. It is no light thing rightly to bear the name 
of Christian. A Christian must be the servant of Christ; must be self-forgetful 
and self-sacrificing. Have I counted the cost? Am I ready to enlist in His 
service? ° 

A besetting sin is not conquered easily. The struggle for mastery will be a 
severe one, and there must be a brave beginning after each failure. If I am 
fighting in Christ’s name and for His sake I am sure of another chance, and of 
victory in the end. 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


The disciples were in Galilee, whither Jesus bade them go and await His 
coming. Seven of them were together by the Sea of Galilee, Peter, Thomas, 
Nathanael, James and John, and two others. Peter announced his determina- 
tion to “ go fishing,” and the others replied, “ We also go with thee.” That night 
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they caught nothing. In the morning a Stranger standing on the shore called 
to them; “Children, have ye aught to eat?” “No,” they answered. “Cast the 
net on the right side of the ship, and ye shall find,” He directed. They obeyed, 
and so many fishes were caught in the net that they were scarcely able to 
draw it. 

John, the man of clearest vision, was the first to discern that the Stranger was 
the Lord, and Peter, the man of quickest impulses, gitded his fisher’s coat about 
him and swam ashore. The others followed in a small boat. On the shore they 
saw a fite of coals on which fish were laid, and there was bread near by. The 
Lord bade them bring the fish they had caught, and Peter helped them “tug the 
mitacle to shore.” Must not the two pairs of brothers have recalled that other 
miraculous draught of fishes, when Jesus told them that from henceforth they 
should “catch men” ? 

“Come and break your fast,” was the Lord’s gracious invitation now to the 
amazed disciples, whose reverence withheld them from asking Him, “ Who art 
Thou?” They did not doubt that He was the Lord, but they would gladly have 
heard Him make the affirmation. With the Lord as their Host, they partook of 
the bread and fish. To Peter the Lord then turned. Three times had Peter pub- 
licly denied Him, and now must he three times declare his love for Him, and 
receive His commission to feed His lambs and tend His sheep. When he was 
young he had girded himself and gone wherever he would, Jesus reminded him, 
but the time was coming when he would stretch out his helpless hands and let 
another gird him, and he would be carried where he would not go. With these 
words, John explains, Jesus indicated Peter’s martyrdom. ‘“ Follow Me,” said 
Jesus. Peter turned and saw John following at a distance. Impelled by cu- 
riosity as well as interest, Peter inquired of Jesus what John’s fate should be. 
“Tf I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? Thy part is to fol- 
low Me,” returned Jesus. Many mistinderstood Jesus’ meaning and supposed 
that he, John, should not die. He was the disciple who had written these things 
of which he was a witt.css, and his witness was true. 

“And there are also many other things which Jesus did, the which if they 
should be written every one, I suppose that even the world itself would not 
contain the books that should be written.” 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The missionary enterprise is not the Church’s afterthought; it is Christ’s 
forethought. Henry van Dyke. 


2. The divine judgment is based on the tendency of a life, rather than on 
separate falls. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


Assign for special preparation whatever work you purpose taking up in class 
next Sunday. For suggestions see next lesson, 
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Lesson XII — June 21 
REVIEW 


Read i Cor. 15. 1-20. 


Golden Cert for the Quarter 


But these things are written that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God: and that believing 
ye might have life through His name. John 20. 31. 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE LAST TWELVE CHAPTERS OF THE 
GOSPEL OF JOHN 
iy 

(A suggestion, Let each of the following sections be committed to memory 
by a pupil, and on Review Sunday let the nineteen pupils together come before 
the school and recite in order the paragraphs learned.) 

Lesson I. For the consolation of the man born blind to whom Jesus had 
given sight and whom the Pharisees had excommunicated, as well as to rebuke 
the latter, Jesus gave His allegories of the Sheepfold and of the Good Shep- 
herd. “The thief enters the sheepfold, not by the door, but by climbing over 
the wall. The shepherd enters by the door, which the porter opens for him, 
the sheep know him, he calls them by name and they follow him, but they will 
not follow the voice of a stranger.” Jesus’ hearers did not understand the 
spiritual meaning of His words, and He therefore explained them. “I am the 
door of the sheep,” He affirmed. “Whoever enters the fold, the kingdom of 
God, through Me, shall be saved, and shall find safety and food. The thieves 
and robbers are those who, like the Pharisees, falsely claim to have authority ; 
these false shepherds are selfish and cruel and harmful; I am the Good Shep- 
herd who gives up His life for the sheep.” 

“The hired shepherd flees in time of danger, but the True Shephetd de- 
fends the sheep with His life. He knows His sheep and they know Him, 
even as He and the Father know each other; other sheep there are, too, 
not of this fold, who shall yet know Him. His life is not taken from 
Him; He gives it up willingly.” The Jews were divided in their opinion 
of Jesus; some declared He was mad and had a demon, but others said, 
Could a demon open the eyes of the blind? They came to Him as He was 
walking in the temple porch, and said, “If Thou art the Christ, tell us 
plainly.” “I have told you,” Jesus declared, “and My works testify of 
Me; I and the Father are One.’ For these words, which they called 
blasphemy, the Jews sought to stone Jesus, but He escaped from them. 

While in Perea Jesus heard of the illness of Lazarus of Bethany. “ This 
sickness is for the glory of God, that the Son of God may be glorified 
thereby,” He declared to His disciples. After remaining two days longer, 
Jesus told them that Lazarus was dead, and He was going to Bethany. 
They tried to dissuade Him because of the danger, for the Jews had so 
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recently sought to stone Him. “Let us go,” said Jesus, and Thomas 
said, “Let us also go, that we may die with Him.” 

Martha met Jesus outside the village, and to her He said, “I am the 
resurrection and the life: He that believeth on Me, though He die, yet 
shall He live.” Martha hastened home and called Mary. The Jews from 
Jerusalem who were in the house with her, thought she was going to 
Lazarus’ tomb to weep, and they followed her. 

Lesson II. When Mary reached Jesus, she fell at His feet exclaiming, 
“Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my brother had not died.” When Jesus saw 
her weeping and the Jews with her, “He groaned in His spirit,” and asked 
where they had laid Lazarus. “Come and see,” they answered. Jesus wept. 
Some of the Jews said, How He loved him, but others said, If He could open 
the eyes of the blind man, could He not have prevented this death? At the 
tomb Jesus bade them remove the stone before the opening, but Martha re- 
monstrated, for her brother had now been dead four days and by this time his 
body must be decaying. Jesus reminded her that He had told her she should 
see the glory of God, and the stone was removed. Jesus then thanked God for 
hearing Him, doing this for the benefit of those standing by, that they might be- 
lieve that He was sent by the Father. Then He cried, “ Lazarus, come forth,” 
and he that was dead came forth. “Free him from his grave-clothes, and let 
him go,” said Jesus. . 

This miracle made many believe in Jesus. It was reported to the 
Pharisees in Jerusalem, and Caiaphas, the high priest, counseled that Jesus 
be put to death. Jesus went to the village of Ephraim near the border 
of Samaria. The passover came, and the crowds in Jerusalem won- 
dered whether or not Jesus would appear at the feast. 

Lesson III. Six days before the passover, Jesus came to Bethany, where 
a supper was given Him. Martha served, and Lazarus was there. Mary in 
loving gratitude anointed the feet of Jesus with very precious ointment, and 
then wiped them with her nair. Judas grumbled. Why was not the ointment 
sold for three hundred shillings and given to the poor? he asked, not because 
he cared for the poor, John remarks, but because he was a thief, and having 
the common money bag, could take away what was put therein. “Suffer her 
to keep it against the day of my burying,” said Jesus, “for the poor ye have 
always with you; but Me ye have not always.” Crowds came to gaze upon 
Jesus and upon Lazarus, and the chief priests deemed that it would be neces- 
sary to put Lazarus to death, because on his account so many believed in Jesus. 

The next day, Sunday, Jesus made His triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
The multitude spread palm branches before Him and shouted, “ Blessed 
is He that cometh in the name of the Lord, even the King of Israel,” 
and the Pharisees said among themselves, “ Behold, how ye prevail noth- 
ing; lo, the world is gone after Him.” 

John passes over the events of Monday and the parables spoken by. 
Jesus and the questions answered on Tuesday, but records the desire of 
certain Greeks to see Jesus, and His last public utterance in which He 
spoke of the law of life through death, the necessity of His sufferings 
and death, and of the life of self-sacrificing service to which His followers 
were called. A voice from Heaven strengthened Him for the fate before 
Him. 

John here comments upon the unbelief of the Jews, most of whom did 
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not believe Jesus in spite of His works, and declares that it was a fulfill- 
ment of Isaiah’s prophecy. Many of the rulers had believed, but had 
been kept from acknowledging their belief through fear of men. Then 
John gives Jesus’ words in regard to His mission as the Light of the 
World; He was sent by God, and in receiving or rejecting Him men 
received or rejected God who sent Him. 

Lesson IV. Wednesday and the daylight of Thursday passed. In the 
evening Jesus met with His disciples in Jerusalem to celebrate the passover. 
A strife arose among the disciples as to who was the greatest among them, and 
Jesus gave them a lesson in humility. In the full knowledge that His hour was 
come when He should leave the world and return to His Father, and that Judas 
Iscariot had arranged to betray Him, Jesus arose from the table, and taking 
a towel and a basin of water, began to wash the disciples’ feet. Peter declared 
that He should never wash his feet. “If I wash thee not, thou hast no part 
with Me,” Jesus told him, and then Peter exclaimed, “Lord, not my feet only, 
but also my hands and my head.” “He that is bathed needeth not save to 
wash his feet, but is clean every whit: and ye are clean, but not all,” returned 
Jesus. The eleven disciples were, despite their faults, sincere followers of 
Jesus, and therefore might be called clean; Judas was the exception. When 
Jesus had washed the feet of all and had returned to His place at the table, 
He told them that He had given them an example, and as He, their Lord and 
‘Teacher, had performed for them an act of humble, self-sacrificing service, so 
they ought to perform such services for others. 

“Tf ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do them,” said Jesus. 
Then He announced that one of them was to betray Him. The disciples 
wondered who it could be, and Peter bade John, who reclined at the 
table next to Jesus, find out who it was. Jesus told John it was the one 
to whom He should hand a morsel of food. He handed it to Judas, and 
said, “What thou doest, do quickly.” The others did not understand, 
but Judas did and at once left the room. 

Perhaps at this point the Lord’s Supper was instituted. John does not 
tell us of this, but gives Jesus’ announcement of His departure from them 
and His “new commandment” to love one another as He had loved 
them. Peter asked Jesus where He was going, and Jesus told him that 
he could not follow Him now, but that he should follow Him after- 
wards. “ Why can not I follow Thee even now? I will lay down my 
life for Thee,” Peter boldly declared, but Jesus quietly said, “ Wilt thou? 
Verily, the cock shall not crow till thou hast denied Me thrice.” 

Lesson V. Amazement and sorrow filled the hearts of the disciples at 
all these disclosures of Jesus, and He said to them, “Let not your heart be 
troubled; believe in God, believe also in Me.” Then He told them there were 
many mansions in His Father’s house whither He was going to prepare a 
place for them. The way they knew. Thomas interrupted Him, saying, “ We 
know not whither Thou goest: how can we know the Way?” “I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life, only through Me can one come unto the Father,” Jesus 
answered. “If ye had known Me, ye would have known the Father also.” 
Philip then asked to be shown the Father, and Jesus rebuked him, wondering 
that he could have been with Him so long and yet not have known Him, for in 
Him he had seen the Father. Then He counseled them to believe His word 
that He and the Father were one, or, if they could not do that, to believe the 
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witness of His works. He who believed Him should do greater works than 
He had done, because He was going to the Father and would become their 
spiritual Helper, granting the requests that were made in His name and there- 
fore were in accord with the Father’s will. 

Jesus assured His disciples that He should not leave them desolate, for 
the Comforter would be with them for ever. If they loved Him, they 
would keep His commandments. Let them not be troubled, but let them 
rather rejoice that He was going to the Father. Then Jesus gave His 
allegory of the Vine and the Branches: He was the True Vine, they 
were the branches; if they abode in Him they should bear much fruit. 
They were His friends, if they did the things He commanded, and it was 
His commandment that they love one another. Then He warned them 
of the persecutions and death they should suffer on His account. 

Lesson VI. These things Jesus had told them, He said, that they might 
be prepared for the persecutions when they came, and remembering that He 
had foretold them, might be strengthened in their loyalty to so omnipotent a 
Saviour. Because of these warnings they were filled with sorrow, and did not 
ask Him about the place to which He was going. But, difficult of belief as it 
seemed to them, it was nevertheless true, that it was for their advantage that 
He left them, for after He had gone He should send the Comforter to them, 
who would convict the world of sin and righteousness and judgment. Many 
things He had to tell them whose meaning they could not then grasp, but the 
Comforter should teach them, guide them into all the truth, declare to them 
the things that were to come, glorify Him and complete His work. 

“A little while, and ye behold Me no more; and again a little while, 
and ye shall see Me,” said Jesus, and the disciples were perplexed. What 
could He mean? Then Jesus told them that they should weep and 
lament, and the world rejoice, but their sorrow should be turned into joy. 
What He had hitherto spoken in proverbs should be told them plainly. 
He had come fium the Father and was returning to the Father. His dis- 
ciples said that now He was speaking plainly to them, and they believed 
that He came forth from God. The hour was coming, Jesus warned 
them, when they should desert Him, but He should not be alone, for the 
Father would be with Him. “Be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world,” He cried, for He knew the victory on the cross would soon be 
over. Then He uttered His farewell prayer: first asking the Father to 
glorify Him that He might glorify the Father; then praying that His 
disciples might be kept from the evil in the world, and might be one even 
as the Father and He are one; and finally praying for those who believe 
through the disciples’ word, that they might believe the Father had sent 
Him, and that the love of the Father might be in them, and He in them. 

Lesson VII. With the eleven disciples Jesus left Jerusalem and went to 
the Garden of Gethsemane on Mount Olivet. The agony in the Garden John 
omits, but tells at once of the coming of Judas with armed officers and soldiers 
to arrest his Lord. Jesus stepped forth to meet them and asked, “ Whom seek 
ye?” “Jesus of Nazareth.” “I am He.” Awed by His majesty and calm- 
ness, the soldiers started backward and fell to the ground. Again Jesus asked 
His question and receiving the same answer bade them let His disciples go their 
way. Peter drew his sword and cut off the ear of Malchus, the servant of the 
high priest. Jesus commanded Peter to put up his sword, saying, “The cup 
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which the Father hath given Me; shall I not dtink it?” The officers then bound 
Jesus and brought Him to Annas, the father-in-law of Caiaphas. Annas ques- 
tioned Him about His teaching, and He replied that He had taught publicly, 
those who had heard Him could answer. One of the officers then struck Jesus, 
saying, “ Answetest Thou the high priest so?” “If I have spoken evil, bear 
witness of the evil; but if well, why smitest thou me?” quietly returned Jesus. 
Then they brought Him to Caiaphas, the high priest. 

Meanwhile Peter and John had followed Jesus. John, being known to the 
high priest, was allowed to etiter the court, and he persitaded the maid who 
kept the door to admit Peter. She asked Peter if he were not “one of this 
man’s disciples,” biit he said he was tot. As he stood warniinig hitnself at 
a firé in the court, another asked the same question and again Peter denied his 
Lord. A kinsman of Malchus asked if he had not seeti him in the Garden, and 
Peter denied a third time. And straightway the cock crew. 

From the trial and cotidemfation before Caiaphas Jesus was taken to 
Pilate, the Roman governor of Judea. Pilate asked Jesus if He were 
the King of the Jews, and Jestis told him that His kingdom was not of 
this world. Pilate went out to the Jews (who would not enter the 
Pretorium, for they would thereby become ceremonially unclean) and 
reported that he found no crime in Jesus. Should he not release Him, as 
it was customary to release one prisoner at the passover? But they cried 
out, “ Not this man, but Barabbas,’ who was a robber. Pilate allowed 
Jesus to be scourged, and the soldiers mocked Him; then he brought 
Jesus otit to the Jews and said, “Behold the man!” But the chief 
priests and officers cried otit, “Crticify Him, crucify Him!” Pilate 
talked again with Jesus, and made another attempt to release Him, but 
the Jews said craftily, “If thou release this man, thou att not Czsar’s 
friend, every one that maketh himself a king speaketh against Cesar,” 
and Pilate delivered Jesus up to be crtcified. On the place called Gol- 
gotha they crucified Jesus between two thieves. Over the cross Pilate 
had this titlé written in Hebrew and Latin and Greek, “Jesus of Naz- 
areth, the King of the Jews.”. The Jews asked him to change it to “He 
said, I am the King of the Jews,” but Pilate refused. The soldiers took 
Jesus’ garments and cast lots for His seamless coat. The mother of 
Jesus, her sister Mary, Mary Magdalene, atid John were standing near 
the cross, and Jesus commended His mother to John’s care. 

Lesson VIII. “TI thirst,’ said Jesus, and they filled a sponge with sour 
wine and held it to His lips. “It is finished,’ He said, ahd gave up His spirit. 
Not wishing the bodies to hang on the crosses over the Sabbath, the Jews asked 
Pilate to hasten death by breaking the legs of all. This was done to the two 
thieves, but when the soldiers fond that Jésus was already dead one of them 
pierced His side with a spear. Joseph of Arimathza, a secret disciple of Jesus, 
asked afid received permission to bury Him. Nicodemus brought a hundred 
pounds of spices, and after wrapping the body in linen cloths and spices laid it 
in 4 new tomb in the garden neat by. 

Lesson IX. Early on the first day of the week, Mary Maedaletie came 
to the tomb and fotnd the stoiie taken away. She hastened to tell Peter and 
John, and the two disciples ran to see for thertiselves. John reached the tomb 
first and looked«in. When Peter arftived he entered the tomb and saw the linen 
cloths lying there, the napkin that had been about Jesus’ head rolled up by itself. 
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John followed him, and saw and believed. As yet they had not known that 
Jesus must rise again from the dead, John affirms. 

While the disciples went back to the city, Mary returned to the tomb to 
weep. She looked in and beheld two angels, who asked her why she wept. 
“Because they have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid Him,” she answered. Turning around Mary saw Jesus standing near, but 
not recognizing Him through her tears she thought Him the gardener, and 
besought him to tell her where he had laid the body of her Lord. “ Mary,” 
said Jesus. “ Rabboni,— Teacher,” she exclaimed, and probably flung herself 
at His feet as if to hold Him there, for Jesus rebuked her. ‘Touch Me not, 
for I am not yet ascended unto the Father ” — the old life was not to be renewed 
—He said; and bade her say to His brethren, “I ascend unto My Father and 
your Father.” Mary went to the disciples and told them that she had seen the 
Lord. 

Lesson X. On the evening of that day the disciples were gathered to- 
gether. The door was shut for fear of the Jews, but Jesus suddenly appeared 
in their midst. “ Peace be unto you,” was His greeting. He convinced them 
of His identity, and brought joy to their hearts by showing them His hands 
and His side. “As My Father hath sent Me, even so send I you,” He said, 
and after breathing on them further said, “ Receive ye the holy Spirit; whose 
soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them; whose soever sins ye 
retain, they are retained.” 

Thomas was not present at this meeting, and he refused to believe the word 
of the others. He would not believe that the Lord was risen, he declared, un- 
less he could put his own fingers into the print of the nails and his own hand 
into Jesus’ side. A week later Jesus appeared to the disciples again. This 
time Thomas was with them, and Jesus bade him touch His hands and His side, 
and “be not faithless, but believing.” ‘“ My Lord and my God,’ was Thomas’ 
testimony. “Because thou hast seen Me, thou hast believed;”’ said Jesus to 
him, “blessed are they .;ho have not seen, and yet have believed.” 

“Many other signs did Jesus in the presence of the disciples which are not 
written in this book,” adds the writer of this Gospel, “but these are written 
that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing 
ye may have life in His name.” 

Some time later seven of the disciples, Peter, Thomas, Nathanael, 
James, and John and two others, were at the Sea of Galilee, awaiting the 
promised coming of their risen Lord. “TI go a-fishing,” said Peter, and 
the others joined him. They toiled all night but caught nothing, In the 
morning a Stranger called to them from the shore, and bade them cast 
their net on the right side of the ship. They obeyed, and caught a multi- 
tude of fishes. “It is the Lord,” éxclaimed John, arid Peter at once 
jumped overboard and swam ashore. The other disciples followed in 
a boat, dragging the net with them. On the shore they saw fish laid upon 
a fire of coals and bread near by. Jesus told them to bring their fish. 
Peter helped bring them to land, one hundred and fifty-three in all, and 
yet the net did not break. 

Lesson XI. Jesus invited them to come and break their fast. The awed 
disciples knew He was the Lord, and did not dare question Him. After Jesus 
had given them the bread and fish, He turned to Peter and said, “ Simon, son 
of John, lovest thou Me more than these?” “Thou knowest that I love Thee,” 
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humbly Peter answered. “Feed My lambs,” commissioned Jesus. Three times 
Jesus asked Peter this question, and Peter answered in the same way. After 
telling Peter of the death by which he should glorify God, as the Evangelist 
explains Jesus’ words, Jesus bade Peter follow Him. Looking around and see- 
ing John following, Peter questioned, “Lord, and what shall this man do?” 
“Tf I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? follow thou Me,” 
answered Jesus. Because of this saying the mistaken idea arose among the 
brethren that the disciple should not die. 

“This is the disciple that beareth witness of these things, and wrote 
these things, and we know that his witness is true. And there are also 
many other things that Jesus did, the which if they should be written 
every one, I suppose that even the world itself would not contain the 
books that should be written.” 


OUTLINE OF THE QUARTER’S LESSONS 


I. The Growth of Antagonism. (Compare Review Outline of First Quarter.) 
1, After Giving Sight to the Man Born Blind. I. 
2. After the Resurrection of 
Wazarus ell ellis 
II. Christ’s Revelation of Him- 
self during His Last 
Night with His Dis- 
ciples. 
1. Christ an Example. IV. 
2. Christ and the Father. V. 
3. Christ and the Holy Spirit. 
VI. 
III. The Passion and the Resur- 
rection. 
1. Christ’s Betrayal. VII. - 
2. Christ’s Crucifixion and 
Burial. VIII. 
3. Christ’s Resurrection. IX. 
IV. The Forty Days. 
1. Two Appearances to the Apostles. X., 
2. The Epilogue. XI. 


REVIEW OUTLINES OF THE LESSONS 


The Word Picture. 1-5. 
The Explanation. 6-9. 
The True Shepherd. to, 11. 


2. The Raising o { On the Way to the Tomb. 32-37. 


1. Jesus the Good 
Shepherd. 


Lazarus. At the Tomb. 38-42. 
The Miracle. 43, 44. 
3. Jesus Anointed at The Anointing. I-3. 
Bethany. The Criticism. 4-8. 
‘ The Plotting. 9-21. 
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4. Jesus Teaches Hu- 


ie The Service. 4, 5. 
mility. 


The Protest. 6-11. 
{este of Comfort. 1-4. 


{tr Teacher. 1-3. 


5 Our Heavenly 


Jesus and the Father. 5-11. 
Home. 


Jesus and the Disciples. 12-14. 


as The Comforter. 7. 
Holy SPii The Work of the Holy Spirit. 9-15. 


7. Jesus Betrayed and The Betrayal. 13. 
Denied. The Conversation. 4-0. 


Peter’s Denial. 24-27. 
8. Jesus’ Death sk It is Finished.” 28-30. 


Ao tiie: Mission of {the Cn Sorrow. 4-6. 


: The Descent from the Cross. 31-37. 
haloes The Burial. 38-42. 


@. Jesus Risen’ from Mary’s Announcement. 1, 2. 
Hien Dead { the Empty Tomb. 3-10. 


Mary sees Jesus. 11-18. 


10, Jesus Appeard to Sh ier Pte 
the Disciples. homas Convinced. 26-29. 


Purpose of the Gospel. 30, 31. 
11. The Risen Christ ( The Breakfast. 12-14. 
by the Sea of Gal Lovest thou Me?” 15-18. 
lee. The Rebuke. 19-23. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS 


1. To what part of the sheepfold did Jesus compare Himself? What is the 
sheepfold? Who are the sheep? Who were the thieves and robbers? What 
is the Golden Text? Who is the Good Shepherd? 

2. Where did Lazarus and Martha and Mary live? How long had Lazarus 
been dead when Jesus came to Bethany? What did Mary say to Him on His 
return? How did Jesus show His sorrow? What did He do? What is the 
Golden Text? What does it mean? 

3. How did Mary show her gratitude and love to Jesus? Where was the 
feast held at which she anointed Him? Who else were there? What did 
Judas say about her deed? Why did he say it? What did Jesus say. about it? 
What is the Golden Text? 

4. What did Jesus do to the disciples in Jerusalem the last night of His life? 
Who objected? Why did he object? What did Jesus say? Then what did 
Peter answer? Of what had Jesus given them an example? What did He tell 
them they should do? What is the Golden Text? 

5. How did Jesus comfort His disciples in His last talk with them? What did 
He say about their heavenly home, in the words of the Golden Text? What did 
He promise His disciples about that home? How could they know the way 
thither? What question did Philip ask? What did Jesus answer? 

6. What is the Golden Text of the sixth lesson? Why were the disciples 
sorrowful at the time Jesus told them of the coming of the Comforter? Why 
was it not best that Jesus should remain longer with them? 
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7. What is the Golden Text of the seventh lesson? What disciple betrayed 
Jesus? Where? Who went with him? What did Jesus say to them? What 
did they do? Again what did Jesus say? What did Peter do to the high 
priest’s servant? How did Jesus rebuke Peter? To whom did they bring Jesus 
for ttial? How many times did Peter deny his Lord? Why did he do this? 
What happened just after Peter’s third denial? Of what did this remind 
him? 

8. Between whom was Jestis crucified? What did the soldiers who crucified 
Him do with His garments? Who stood near the cross? To which disciple 
did Jesus leave the care of His mother? How was His thirst relieved? What 
was done to the legs of the thieves? Why was tot this done to Jestis? What 
was done instead? Who asked permission to bury Jestis? Who brought the 
spices? Where did they bury Him? What is the Golden Text? 

9. Who was the first ofie at the tomb of Jestis? What did she see? To whom 
did she tell the news? Which disciple reached the tomb first? What did the 
other disciple do? What did they see? What did this prove? Who spoke to 
Mary when she teturried to the tomb? Then whom did she see? What did 
Jesus say to her? What did she say? What did Jesus tell her to do? What 
is the Golden Text? 

ro. Where were ten of the disciples when Jesus suddenly appeared before 
them? Which two disciples were not present? What did Jestis say at this 
time? What did they tell Thomas? What did Thomas say would convince 
him? Did he have an oppoftunity to do this? What did he say, in the words 
of the Golden Text? 

11. Where did Jesus méet seven of the disciples? Who were they? What 
quéstion did Jesus ask of Peter? What did Peter answer? What did Jesus 
tell him to do? Why did Jesus repeat the question three times? How did 
Peter show his cutiosity in tegard to John? How did Jesus rebuke him? 
What is the Golden Text? 


REVIEW QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS 


1. Describe a sheepfold and the care of sheep in Syria. Why could not the 
Pharisees understand the purpose of Jesus’ picture of the sheepfold? What 
sort of spiritual teachers were they? In what ways does the figure of the 
door aptly apply to Jesus’ relation to men? Of the shepherd? In the al- 
legoty; what does the shéepfold represent? The sheep? What did Jestis say 
about Himself as the Good Shepherd? 

2. Why did not Jesus hasten at once to Bethany on learning that Lazarus 
was ill? Why was Thomas so despondent about His going? How many peo- 
ple did Jesus restore to life? What effect had the raising of Lazarus upon the 
belief of the pedple? What effect had it upon Jesus’ life? What other miracles 
are recorded in the book of John? 

3. Whete did Jesus tarry on His last journey to Jerusalem? What did 
Martha do at the feast given there in His honor? Lazarus? Mary? What 
complaitit did Judas make, and how does John interpret his words? On whiat 
other occasion was Jesus anointed? 

4. How does John preface his account of the washing of the disciples’ feet? 
For what purpose? What traits of chatacter were shown by Peter in his re- 
fusal to let Jesus wash his feet? In his next words? What did Jesus mean 
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by His answer? What did He mean by saying that they should do to others 
as He had done to them? 

5. What promises did Jesus make to His disciples in regard to His coming 
again? To their works? To their obtaining what they ask from God? To 
His sending another Helper? What question did Thomas ask, and what did 
Jesus answer? Philip? 

6. How did Jesus seek to arouse the disciples from their sorrow? Why was 
it expedient that Jesus should go away? What did He say would be the work 
of the Comforter? By what other words may the Third Person of the Trinity 
be called? 

7. Give an account of the betrayal of Jesus. Of the denials of Peter. In what 
respects is Judas’ deed more despicable than that of Pilate? What became of 
Pilate? Of Judas? 

8. What was the accusation against Jesus in the Jewish trials? In the Ro- 
man trials? What was the real reason for the condemnation by the Jews? By 
Pilate? What was the title written over the cross? Why did the Jews ob- 
ject to this? What were the seven sayings from the cross? Describe the burial 
of Jesus. 

g. Give an account of what Mary Magdalene saw and heard at the tomb on 
the resurrection morning. What did Peter and John see, and of what did it 
convince them? What did the Jews say had happened? Why is their state- 
ment not believable? 

to. Give an account of the appearance of Jesus to the Apostles in the absence 
of Thomas. Of His appearance to them when Thomas was present. What did 
Jesus mean by saying, “ Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved” ? What indicates that the twentieth chapter was intended to be the 
last in John’s Gospel? 

11. What led John to write the twenty-first chapter? Describe the fishing 
scene and the breakfast by the Sea of Galilee. Narrate Jesus’ conversation with 
Peter. Tell the circums.ances of the ascension as given in Mark and Luke. 


A WORD PICTURE REVIEW FOR YOUNG PUPILS 


After picturing the scene of each lesson, let the pupils give the Golden Text, 
and answer a few questions in regard to the lesson. 

1. A Man is talking to a large crowd of people. I can see flocks of sheep 
being driven to the temple in Jerusalem, and it is about sheep that this Man is 
talking so earnestly. 

2. Here there are two scenes. In the first one, a weeping woman has thrown 
herself on the ground at the feet of a Man. Many people are standing in groups 
near by. In the second scene, this Man is pointing to a strange looking figure, 
closely wrapped about with linen cloths, who stands at the entrance of a tomb, 
and all the people are gazing at him in amazement. 

3. This is a joyous supper scene. A busy woman is waiting upon the people. 
Another woman, the one whom we saw weeping in the last lesson, is pouring 
something over the feet of One of the guests, and then wiping them with her 
hair. There is a man near by who points to her as he talks with other men. 

4. Twelve men are reclining at supper, and one Man, who has a towel fas- 
tened to His girdle, is pouring water over the feet of one of them into a basin 
beneath. 
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5. What an earnest, solemn group of men there is in this scene! The Speaker 
is talking eagerly and earnestly, and He is twice interrupted by questions from 
two of His listeners. 

6. The same Speaker is addressing the same group of men. He is telling them 
that He must leave them and they are very sorrowful, but He promises to send 
some One to take His place. 

7. It is midnight in a garden. A large company of soldiers with lanterns and 
torches and weapons surrounds a group of men. They are looking intently at 
one Man, who stands out in front of the others and is speaking to them. The 
scene changes to the open court of a large building where several men are 
gathered around a fire. 

8. Here there are crosses to which three men have been fastened. A soldier 
is holding a sponge on the end of a stick up to the mouth of the Man in the 
center. Later the soldiers are striking the ankles of the two men on the out- 
side, and another soldier thrusts his spear into the side of the third Man. Now 
the body of the Man who had hung between the other two has been taken 
down, and two men are carefully wrapping it in linen cloths and spices, and 
are tenderly laying it down in a tomb. 

g. Two men are walking together when a woman, greatly excited, runs to- 
ward them and tells them something. They hasten their steps; one of them 
outruns the other, and stoops down to look into a tomb. When the second one 
reaches the place, he enters the tomb at once, and the first one follows him. 
After a while they come out and go away. The woman then comes to the tomb 
and stands there weeping and looking in, but she quickly turns when she hears 
her name spoken, and rushes eagerly toward the Speaker. 

to. Here there is a meeting of men and women who look very sorrowful, but 
their faces light up with joy as a Man suddenly appears before them. Again 
we see the same company and the same Man before them. A man who was not in 
the first company is talking to Him. 

tr. On the shore of a lake there stands a Man who is giving directions to 
some fishermen off in a boat. Now the fishermen are hauling in a net full of 
fishes, and one of the men has jumped overboard and is swimming ashore. All 
have now gathered around a fire of coals on the shore and are eating. The fish- 
erman who swam ashore is talking with the One who was at first alone on the 
land; now the two walk off together; the fisherman looks back and sees another 
man following, and he turns to his Companion and asks a question. 


SUBJECTS FOR A WRITTEN REVIEW 


1. Prepare a two minute talk upon the lesson story of Lesson 1. Lesson 2, 
etc. (Assign a different lesson to each scholar, or two lessons to each one if 
the class is small, and have the stories read in order on Review Sunday. In 
a large class assign also the intervening verses.) 

2. The claims of Jesus recorded in the Gospel of John. 

3. The seven miracles of Jesus recorded in this Gospel. 

4. The conversations in the Gospel. 

5. Jesus’ method with individuals. 

6. Who have testified to Jesus in this Gospel, and what is the testimony of 
each? 

7, The instances of unbelief in Jesus recorded in John. 
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8. The last discourse of Jesus. 

g. The six trials of Jesus and their illegality. 

10. The chief events and discourses of each day of Passion Week, 

11. The trial before Pilate. 12. The character of Pilate. 

13. The difference between the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptic Gospels. 

14. Read the Gospel of John in the Revised Version, and write a summary 
of the contents of each paragraph, after the manner of the chapter headings in 
the Authorized Version. 

15. Here is the key verse of the Gospel (20.31) as arranged by Dr, W. W. 
White; 


Believing ye may have life in His name. 
These things are written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that believing ye may have life in His name. 


That may believe. Read the Gospel and note all the instances of belief and 
unbelief in Christ, and the cause of each. Some one has found that the word 
believe, in all its forms, occurs about a hundred times in the Gospel. 

That Jesus is the Son of God. Read the Gospel through and note all the 
testimony offered in proof of this statement. 

Ye may have life. Read the Gospel and note all the passages in which Jesus 
is declared to be the source of eternal life, and all those in which the duty of 
abiding in Jesus is spoken of or portrayed. The word abide, in all its forms, 
is said to occur about forty times in the Gospel. 


A REVIEW FOR THE WHOLE SCHOOL 


Let eleven persons come prepared to conduct this review. As the chalk artist 
turns over the pictures he has prepared for each lesson, or some one turns 
the colored lesson picture roll, the subject and golden text should be repeated 
by the school in concert, and then the one appointed should talk four minutes 
on that lesson. Great variety may be obtained in this way. One may give a 
forceful story, another may draw out the lesson by apt questions, a third may 
recite a poem that enforces the thought of the lesson, a fourth may give a 
graphic word picture, a fifth may sing a song. A bell tap should give notice 
when the four minutes are ended. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Where was Paul when he wrote the Epistle to the Ephesians? (See Eph. 
3.1; 4.13; 6.20.) 2. Read the entire Epistle. 3. What is the salutation of his 
letter? (1.1, 2.) 4. What does Paul mean by saying “ Ye were once darkness, 
but now are light in the Lord” ? 5. What does he mean by saying “ Walk as 
children of light”? 6. By what should all our actions be judged? (Verses 10 
and 17.) 7. What does “contentious” mean in verse 29? 8. What effects of 
strong drink are mentioned in this lesson? 9. What effects are not given? 
10. What certain prevention of drunkenness does the lesson offer? (Verse 31.) 
11, What argument does Paul use in 14.21 against wine drinking? 12. What 
other reasons can you give for not taking wine? 
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Lesson XIII — June 28 


TEMPERANCE LESSON 


Ephesians 5.6-21. Commit verses 15, 16. 


Golden Cert 


Be not drunk with wine wherein is excess: but 
be filled with the spirit. Ephesians 5.18. 


LESSON TEXT Ephesians 5. 6-21 


6 Let no man deceive you with vain words: for because of these things 
cometh the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience. 
7 Be not ye therefore partakers with them. 
Fot ye wete sometimes darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord: walk 
as aaah of light: 
anes the fruit of the Spirit 7s in all goodness and righteousness and 
truth; 
10 Proving what is acceptable unto the Lord. 
11 And have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather 
teprove them. 
12 For it-is a shame even to speak of those things which are done of them 
in secret. 
13 But all things that are reproved are made manifest by the light: for what- 
soever doth make manifest is light. 
i4 Wherefore he saith, Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shail give thee light. 
15 See then that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise, 
16 Redeeming the time, because the days are evil, 
ety Wherefore be ye not unwise, but understanding what the will of the Lord 
1S, 
: 18 And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be filled with-the 
pirit ; 
19 Speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
and making melody in your heatt to the Lord; 
20 Givitig thanks always for all things unto God and the Father in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
21 Submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of God. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


6. Vain words. R. V., empty words. Words that are lacking in truth. These 
things. The sins against which Paul is uttering his words of warning. The 
children. R. V., the sons. 

7. Be not. ‘Yyweode, literally, become not. “It is a warning against lapsing 
into old vices.” Vincent. 

8. Sometimes. R. V., once. Darkness. See John 1.4. Now are ye. R. 
V., are now, Light in the Lord. “It was in virtue of their fellowship with 
Christ that this new apprehension of things came to them, transforming their 
lives.” Salmond. Walk as children of light. Even so let your light shine 
before men; that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father who 
is in Heaven. Matt. 5.16. That ye may become blameless and harmless, 
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children of God without blemish in the midst of a crooked and perverse genera- 
tion, among whom ye are seen as lights in the world. Phil. 2. 15. 

9. This verse is marked as parenthetical in the Revised Version. Fruit of 
the Spirit. R. V., fruit of the light. The fruit of the light is in all goodness. 
The result of the light is shown in all goodness. 

10. Proving. This agrees with ye, the subject understood of walk in verse 8. 
Acceptable. R. V., well-pleasing. 

11. The unfruitful works of darkness. See Gal. 5.19-21. Reprove. R. V., 
even reprove. R. V., margin, convict. 

12. It is a shame even to speak of. This clause is placed at the end of the 
sentence in the Revised Version. 

13. That are reproved. R. V., when they are reproved. Whatsoever doth 
make manifest. R. V., everything that is made manifest. For everything that 
is made manifest is light. “That which is evil avoids the light, and loves dark- 
ness better than light, but none the less is brought to the light and appears in 
its own light. John 3.20, 21. The truth is embodied in another form in the 
parable of the Tares.” Vincent. “Everything that is made manifest, illum- 
inated, partakes of, and reflects the light, and therefore in its measure is light.” 
Farrar. 

14. He saith. God. The quotation has been taken as a combination of Isa. 
60.1; 26.19; 53.1; 9.1; as a saying of Christ not recorded in the Gospels; or 
as a quotation from some early Christian hymn (in this case “He saith” is 
rendered “it says”). He that is asleep or that is dead are figurative expres- 
sions for he that sins. 

15. R. V., Look therefore carefully how ye walk, not as unwise, but as wise. 
This verse returns to verse 8 in thought. 

16, Redeeming the time. R. V., margin, buying up the opportunity. Be- 
cause the days are evil, “The fact that the times in which they lived were 
morally so corrupt was a strong reason for making every opportunity for good, 
which such times might offer, their own.” Salmond. 

17. Wherefore. “Because it is necessary to walk carefully.” New-Century 
Bible. Unwise. R. V., foolish. Understanding. -R. V., understand. The will 
of the Lord is. See verse 10. 

18. Drink. R. V., drunken. Excess. R. V., riot. But be filled with the 
Spirit. “The contrast is not between the instruments, but between the states — 
between two elevated states, one due to the excitement of wine, the other to the 
inspiration and enlightenment of the Spirit.” Salmond. 

19. To yourslves. R. V., to another. “The allusion is to alternated verses 
of -hymns.” Farrar. With your heart. R. V., in your heart. Verses 19-21 
show forth the fruits of being filled with the Spirit. 

20. Unto God and the Father. R. V., to God, even the Father. 

21. Submitting. R. V., subjecting. In the fear of God. R. V., in the fear 
of Christ. Not thirst for power, but submission to those in rightful authority, 
should characterize Christians. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


16. Redeeming the time. Better and more accurately, “buying up,” or “ pur- 
chasing back the opportunity.” The lost opportunity may, at any rate in part, 
be bought back, If the Sibyl has burnt three of her nine books, she still offers 
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six, even if she has burnt six of them, she still has three to offer. F. W. Farrar. 

18. Be not drunken with wine. Could the youth to whom the flavor of the 
first wine is delicious as the opening scenes of life, or the entering upon some 
newly discovered paradise, look into my desolation, and be made to under- 
stand what a dreary thing it is when he shall feel himself going down a preci- 
pice with open eyes and passive will; could he see my feverish eye, feverish with 
last night’s drinking, and the feverish looking for to-night’s repetition of the 
folly; could he but feel the body of death out of which I cry hourly with feeble 
outcry to be delivered, it were enough to make him dash the sparkling beverage 
to the earth, in all the pride of its mantling temptation. Charles Lamb. 

18. Be filled with the Spirit. When I was a boy I used to go to the Poly- 
technic in London, where my favorite diversion was a diving-bell, which had 
seats around the rim, and which at a given time was filled with people and 
lowered into a tank. We used to go down deeper, deeper into the water, but 
not a drop came into that diving-bell, though it had no bottom and the water 
was quite within reach, because the bell was so full of air that though the water 
lusted against the air, the air lusted against the water, because the air was 
being pumped in all the time from the top, and the water could not do what it 
otherwise would do. If you are full of the Holy Ghost, the flesh life is un- 
derneath you, and though it would surge up, it is kept out. F. B. Meyer. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


13. All things when they are reproved are made manifest by the light. 
Oriental merchants claim that their fine cloth is without a flaw by saying that 
it has been “judged by the sun.” Such “sun-judged cloth” is held up be- 
tween the would-be purchaser and the sun, and as the rays of light fall through 
it they may see for themselves that it can bear this severest of tests and show 
no blemish in warp or woof. So the light of reproof, shining through the works 
of darkness, makes manifest the evil that is in them. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Ephesus, the city of the Ephesians, was the capital of the Roman province 
which embraced the western part of the peninsula now known as Asia Minor. 
It was situated on the coast, nearly opposite the island of Samos. 


-THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The salutation of Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians reads: “ Paul, an Apostle 
of Christ Jesus through the will of God, to the saints that are at Ephesus, and 
the faithful in Christ Jesus: Grace to you and peace from God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” Because the words “at Ephesus” are not found in 
two of the oldest manuscripts, and in one manuscript of a later date are marked 
as an interpolation, many modern scholars believe that this epistle was intended, 
not for the Ephesian Church alone, but for a number of churches in the Roman 
Province of Asia, and was thus rather an Encyclical letter. It was written 
when Paul was a prisoner (3.1; 4.1; 6.20), but whether in Czsarea or in 
Rome can not be determined. If at Rome, as the majority of scholars think, 
_ its date may be early in the sixties. 
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THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. How many let- 
ters, or epistles as they are usually called, 
are there in the New Testament? How 
many of them were written by Paul? 
What are his letters sometimes called? 
(Pauline Epistles.) Paul’s letters were 
written in the first century; how many 
years ago? Perhaps your parents have 
some family letters that were written fifty 
or even a hundred years ago, and they 
value them because they are so old. The 
paper on which they are written is not 
like ours, but it has grown very yellow 
with age. A letter written a hundred years 
ago we think very, very old, but recently 
letters have been found that are more than A Roman Portrait of Paul not later 
eighteen times as old. They are written in than the Fourth Century 
the Greek language and upon papyrus, a kind of paper made in those days from 
a tall rush-like plant. Some of them were written in the years that Paul wrote 
his letters. ‘We do not possess the actual letters that Paul wrote, but the let- 
ters in our New Testament are translated into our language from copies of 
his letters. From which one of his letters is our lesson of to-day taken? 

For Older Pupils, Chrysostom says that the Epistle to the Ephesians 
is “overflowing with lofty thoughts and doctrines.” Coleridge says, “It is one 
of the diyinest compositions of man;” and most recent scholars deem it the 
most profound and sublime of Paul’s writings. “What gives it its peculiar 
majesty,” notes Professor»Salmond, “is the way in which it carries everything 
back to God Himself, His will; His eternal purpose and counsel.” Twice in the 
text selected for our lesson to-day Paul brings out this thought, that God’s will 


i should be the criterion for all conduct, 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I [WHEREIN 1s Rior 


Drinking like Animals. The 18th verse of our lesson as translated by 
Luther in the German Bible reads literally; “Do not like animals drink your- 
selves full of wine, whence a disorderly conduct follows, but be full of the 
Spirit.’ An account given by Mr. E. I. Hart, in The Expositer, of what 
he saw when a boy in the city of Kiu Kiang, China, shows how like animals 
men become when they drink themselves full of wine. Some English-speaking 
sailors had landed and procured a number of bottles of strong drink which they 
took as they walked about the city. “The heat of the day and the liquid fire 
within soon became too much for them, and they hunted ahout for a place to 
lie down in,” says Mr. Hart. “A butcher’s backyard was the most convenient 
spot, and there I discovered them, helplessly drunk, lying like pigs upon the 
dirty straw heap, with more active members of the swine family occasionally 
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rubbing their noses against them. The entrance to the yard was filled with 
gaping, wondering Chinese, fot they had never before seen men so beastly.” 

Any Excess is Vicious. “Over almost everything save our virtues, there 
might be written the condemnation —too mitch,’ says Dr. David Swing. The 
girl who dftinks from six to ten glasses of soda water every day, as one girl 
I know is doing, the boy who is exercising himself into uselessness for any- 
thing but athletics, the woman who treads all the murders and burglaries and 
other crimes she can find in several daily newspapers, the man who takes such 
great chances in btisiness that it amounts practically to gambling, all these are 
preparing for themselves a time of retribution. 

In the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments there is a story which you may have 
tead about a Metchant and a Jinn. A Jinn is the name the Arabs give to a 
spitit which they say is usually invisible, but which has the power to become 
visible and assume many different shapes. The Merchant had stopped in the 
shadé of a grove to eat his lunch of dates, and as he ate he threw away the 
stones. Soon a monstrous Jinn appeared to him, sword in hand, and cried out, 
“Rise up that I may kill thee, as thou hast killed my son.’ “I kill your 
son!” exclaimed the frightened Merchant, “I did not know him, and never 
saw him.” “Did you not,’ demanded the Jinn, “take dates out of your port- 
manteau, and, as you ate them, thtow the stones abott oti both sides?” “TI 
can not deny it,’ answered the Merchant. “ At that time,” the Jinn explained, 
“my son was passing by, atid you threw one of the stones at his eye, which 
killed him; therefore I must kill you.” There are many girls and boys who do 
not think they ate doing anythitig especially wrong in taking the soda water or 
stnoking the cigarette, and they may be ds surprised as was this Merchant 
when they find out the result of their actions. They will find, however, that 
consequences are as unpitying as this fabled Jinn. 

Evil Effects of Smoking. Among the properties of tobacco smoke are: 

1. Free carbon. It is this that settles on the back part of the throat and the 
bronchial tubes, blackening and irritating them. 

2. Ammonia. It is this that causes the dryriess of the smoker’s tongue and 
throat, which tempts so mahy to the use of alcoholic drinks. 

3. Carbotiic acid, to which are due the headache, lassitudé and sleepiness that 
follow prolonged smoking. 

4. Oil of tobacco. This contains threé stibstaiices: a volatile one, which 
causes the disagreeable smell that so clings to the clothing of smokers: a bitter 
extract, fo which is mainly due the nauseotis taste of tobacco and its power 
as an emetic; and nicotine, a powerful poison which gives rise to the tremor, 
palpitation and paralysis that so often afflict excessive smokers. 

All nitist acktiowledge that tobacco is utterly useless to one in a normal state 
of Health; that nature seems to have sought to guard against its use by the ih- 
tense depression and sickness which it almost invariably causes at first. 

But what are its more serious constitutional effects? These differ with the 
age of the smoker. It is universally adinitted that, prior to the full matutity 
of the system, the smallest amount of smoking is harmful, especially in its 
action upon the hedtt. In the case of adults, carefil investigators do not find 
it to bé injurious except whet used in excess; but it must be tethembered that its 
tise, like that of opium and alcohol, always tehds to excess. As a rule, the 
amount must be steadily increased to secute the effect for which it is used, 
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The excessive use of tobacco gives rise to disturbance of the stomach, weak- 
ness and irritability of the heart, relaxation of the muscles, blurring of the sight, 
oppression of the brain, “smoker’s sore throat,” irritation of the bronchial 
surfaces of the lungs, and sometimes to paralysis. 

Significant but not surprising results followed an inquiry recently made into 
the type of boy who smokes cigarettes. A record of twenty boys in school who 
did not smoke and twenty who did was kept for a long period. It was found 
that of the cigarette smokers nineteen were older than the average in their grade, 
sixteen had bad manners, the deportment of eighteen and the physical con- 
dition of twelve were poor, fourteen were in bad moral and eighteen in bad 
mental condition; sixteen were street-loafers, and nineteen failed of promotion. 
Of the non-smokers none were street-loafers, only two failed of promotion, 
and in all the other mentioned particulars the record shows no more than two 
who could be classed with the smokers. Street-loafing, bad manners, poor 
scholarship and cigarette-srnoking seem to go together. Youth's Companion. 


II Wak As CHILDREN oF LIGHT 

Hang out your Lights. Ye were once darkness but are now light in the 
Lord, says Paul to the Ephesians; they were once pagans, but now they are 
Christians. Ye are the light of the world, said Christ to His disciples. Walk 
as children of light, says Paul; a city set on a hill can not be hid, said Christ. 
The Ephesians and the disciples of Christ were Christians, and as Christians 
they were lights and light-bearers to others; they were counselled to walk as. 
children of light, to show by their behavior that they were the children of God, 
to let their light shine so that others would be led through their lesser lights to 
the Light of the World. In early times in England lighted lanterns were hung 
in some of the church steeples at night, and others were put out in front of the 
dwelling-houses. “Hangout your lights,’ the watchman cried, and this is 
the ery of Paul: Hang out your lights, let the world know by your actions that 
you are a follower of Christ and are seeking to do what is well-pleasing to God. 

If in those olden times a householder hung out his lantern but did not light 
it, that lantern was as effective in guiding a traveler along the road as are 
many in these days who have taken the name of Christian but fail to let their 
| lights shine. They may believe in Christ, may even have noble purposes and 
high aspirations, but if their lives show it not, if no one would know by their 
actions that they are children of light, they not only are making no impression 
on the world, but they are not standing the test of a Christian life. A follower 
of Christ who is not making his presence felt for good is a failure. Ye are the 
salt of the earth; but if the salt have lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted? 
It is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out and trodden under foot. 

“To give light and save life,” is the inscription on the Eddystone lighthouse. 
This would be a good motto for every Christian. 

Fruit Bearing. The fruit of the light is in all goodness and righteousness 
and truth, says Paul. Herein is My Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; 
and so shall ye be My disciples. I am the vine, ye are the branches: he that 
abideth in Me, and I in him, the same beareth much fruit: for apart from Me 
ye can do nothing, said Christ. Fruit is the test of the Christian life. If 
we would bear much fruit we must abide in Christ. 

An African chief told the missionary who came to his tribe that their words 
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about God seemed good, but they were like eggs and he would wait and see 
how they hatched out. After he had watched the lives of the missionaries for 
a time he declared that the eggs had hatched out well, and he was ready to be- 
lieve the message the missionaries brought him. 

A Chinese student in the University of Peking, who was studying English 
under Professor King, purchased a New Testament with the English and 
Chinese printed in parallel columns. “I want to study the Bible,” he said, 
“because Professor King is so different from the Chinese teachers. He seems 
to love his pupils. He sympathizes with them, never becomes impatient when 
they are stupid, and his conduct and language show that he possesses some- 
thing that I never knew a Chinese teacher to possess, and I do not know 
where he gets it unless from the Bible.” 


III Sine anp MAKE MELODY WITH your HEArT To THE LorD 


Joy is the Grace we say to God. Q@ne of the things which Paul says he 
will do who looks carefully how he walks, not as unwise, but as wise, is 
to sing and make melody with his heart to the Lord, giving thanks always 
for all things in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ to God, even the Father. 
You know that a Christian should be grateful to God for all His benefits, 
but did you ever think that it is also the duty of a Christian to be joyful, to 
make melody with his heart? And yet being joyful is one way of showing our 
gratitude, of uttering our thanksgiving, or saying our grace, as Jean Ingelow 
has beautifully expressed it in this stanza: 

Take Joy home, 

And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her; 
Then will she come and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; aye, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 

It is a comely fashion to be glad: 

Joy is the grace we say to God. 

“Tt’s part of my religion to look well after the cheerfulness of life,” said 
Louisa M. Alcott, “and let the dismals shift for themselves, believing with 
good Sir Thomas Moore that it is wisé to be ‘merrie in God.’ If we also 
made this a part of our religion, both to look after the cheerfulness of life 
and to let the dismals shift for themselves, what a very different world this 
would be! Paul tells the Ephesians to prove what is well-pleasing unto the 
Lord, not to be foolish but to understand what the will of the Lord is, and in 
this connection he tells them that it is the will of the Lord that they make 
~ melody with their heart to Him. “We may always be sure that whatever we 
are doing,” says Ruskin, “we can not be pleasing to God if we are not happy 
ourselves.” 

Happiness is a Gift to God. “ Once upon a time,’ 
traveler came to the gate of Heaven, seeking entrance. 

“What hast thou in thy heart?’ said the good St. Peter. 

““The record o’ great suffering an’ many prayers,’ said the poor man. ‘I 
pray thee now, give me the happiness o’ Heaven.’ 

“Good man, we have none to spare,’ said the Keeper. ‘Heaven hath no 
happiness but that men bring. It is a gift to God and comes not from Him. 
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Would ye take o’ that we have an’ bring nothing here? Nay, go back to 
thy toil an’ fill thy heart with happiness, an’ bring it to me overflowing. Then 
shalt thou know the joy o’ paradise. Remember, God giveth counsel, but not 
happiness.’” Jrving Bacheller. 

Apostles of Cheerfulness. “I have been told,” says Southey, “of the 


_ Spaniard who always put on spectacles when about to eat cherries, in order 


that the fruit might look larger and more tempting.” There are many Amet- 
icans who put on spectacles to look at their troubles and misfortunes, and 
gaze through the wrong end of a telescope to look at their joys and blessings. 
Do you? 

Robert Louis Stevenson was an apostle of cheerfulness who always made 
the best of whatever happened. When he was slowly recovering fromi a dan- 
gerous hemorrhage he suffered also from a severe attack of sciatica, and then 
to his afflictions was added that of Egyptian ophthalmia, causéd by the dust 
of the street. Suffering acutely, unable to see or to speak, he yet remained 
cheery throtigh it all. When the doctor first announced the ophthalmia, Mrs. 
Stevenson felt that this was too much, and going to another room “sat and 
gloomed” as she expréssed it. Being called by a bell to her husband’s room, 
shé exclaimed bitterly, “ Well, I suppose that this is the very best thing that 
could have happened!” 

“Why, how odd!” wrote Stevenson on a piece of paper, “I was just geing 
to say those very words.” Here is a Prayer of his, that was fulfilled in his 
ewn life:— 

Give us to awake with smiles, 

Give us to labor smiling; 

As the sun brightens the world, 

So let our loving kindness 

Make bright this house of our habitation, 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


A thankful heart is not only the greatest virtue, but the parent of all the 
other vittues. Cicero. 

A happy man or woman is a radiating focus of good-will; and their en- 
trance into a room is as though another candle had been lighted. Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

Cigarette-smokitig boys are like wormy apples— they drop long before harvest 
time. David Starr Jordan, 

The boy who can not kill off a bad habit, must live with it till it kills him. 
Youth's Companion. 

I do not know of any surer way for a young man to put himself on the wrong 
track of success, than to get himself into the habit of cigarette srioking, tak- 
ing an occasional glass, and playing slot machines. John Wanamaker. 

The cigatette is doing more harm to boys thah saloons: out of one thousand 
five hundred boys under my care, ninety-two pet cent, of them were cigarette 
smokers when convicted, and eighty-five per cent. of them so addicted to their 
use as to be classed as cigarette fiends. George Torrance, Ex-Superintendent of 
the Illinois State Reformatory. 

The statement that one thousand five hundred and thirty-two tons of cigatéttes 
were exported from Egypt in one year suggests the thought that in the time of 
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Moses and Pharaoh the world was spared such afflictions as this; then the 
plagues of Egypt were kept at home, Youth’s Companion. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


What fruit then had ye at that time in the days whereof you are now 
ashamed? fer the end of these things is death. Rom. 6. 21. 

While ye have the light, believe in the light, that you may become sons of 
light. John 12, 36, 

For ye are all sons of light, and sons of the day: we are not of the night, nor 
of darkness. 1 Thess. 5. 5, 

The night is far spent, and the day is at hand; let us therefore cast off the 
works of darkness, and let us put on the armor of light. Rom. 13. 12. 

Let the word of God dwell in you richly; in all wisdom teaching and ad- 
monishing one another with psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
with grace in your hearts unto God. And whatsoever ye do, in word or in 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God the Father 
through him, Col. 3, 16, 17. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


In a letter to a friend, the mother of Goethe explained her philosophy of 
life; “I never seek out the thorns. I grasp at the small pleasure about me. 
If the doors are too low, I stogp. If I can lift the stone out of my way I do 
it, but if it is too heavy I go around it. Thus there is no day that does not 
bring me something to enjoy, and the greatest thing of all—faith in God— 
keeps my heart light and my face joyful.” This is good philosophy for me to 
learn and practise. j 

“Why should I join the church and profess Christianity; am I not as good 
a man as A, who belongs to the church and rents his store for a saloon, or 
as B, another church member who gambles in stocks?” Who has not heard 
similar reasons giyen by those who condemn Christianity because some who 
profess it do not bear the fruits of Christianity. Is it possible that anything I 
am doing is a stumbling-block to others? 

It has been said that one industrious man’s odd moments are worth more 
than an idle man’s all day. The biographers of John Wesley haye all won- 
dered at the vast amount of work he accomplished, but they give as one of his 
maxims: “Never be unemployed, and never be triflingly employed.” Is my 
time weil spent, or do I need to heed Paul’s warning about redeeming the 
time? 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


In the Christian community at Ephesus there were Gentiles who had not be- 
come Christians, and Paul warns the Christians against the dangerous teach- 
ings of the latter; they must not be deceived by empty words, words in which 
there was no truth. Perhaps the non-Christians had represented that the 
Christians were too severe in their mode of life, but Paul tells them that the 
wrath of God, divine retribution, is sure to fall upon those who disobey Him. 
The Christians must not share in the evil life, must not go back to the dark- 
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ness in which they once lived, for now they had become enlightened through 
their fellowship with Christ and are themselves light, let them walk as be- 
comes children of light (for the results of the light are seen in goodness and 
righteousness and truth), proving by their life what is well-pleasing to the 
Lord, judging what they may do and what they may not do by the question, 
“Does it please God?” Again Paul urges them to have no fellowship with 
the unfruitful works of darkness (in Romans 6.21, 22 he explains that the 
works of darkness are barren, but the works of light are fruit). Not only 
should Christians keep from such works, but they must reprove them, for 
though these things are shameful even to speak of, they must be openly re- 
proved and shown in their true nature, because all things when reproved are 
laid bare and become light and lose the nature of darkness. Wherefore God 
said, “Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
shine upon thee;” awake from the condition of sin in which the non-Christians 
are, and then Christ shall shine upon them and save them. 

Returning to his exhortation in regard to the Christian life, Paul admon- 
ishes them to look carefully how they walk, to walk like wise men, not like 
unwise men. The days in which they live are morally evil, and they must 
redeem the time, make use of every opportunity for fulfilling their Christian 
duty, letting the will of God be their guide. One particular thing to be 
avoided Paul now mentions, the abuse of wine; instead of being excited by 
wine, let them be inspired by the Spirit, so that they will break out in hymns 
of praise and gratitude and joy, both with words and in the silence of their 
hearts, unto God in the name of Jesus Christ. Let them not be self-seeking but 
be subject one to another in the fear of Christ. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Submission to those in authority. 
2. The criterion for all conduct. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Review the two lessons about Samuel studied last year. (1 Sam. 3. 1-213 
7.1-13.) 2. Of what special sins were his sons guilty? (1 Sam. 8.3.) 3. 
What motives led the people to ask for a king? (See verses 1, 3, 20.) 4. 
What arguments can you give against their having a king? 5. What argu- 
ments can you give for their having one? 6. Who had appointed the judges? 
(Judges 2.16.) 7. Who appointed the first king? (1 Sam. 10.1, 24.) 8. Were 
the kings as divinely appointed as were the judges? 9. How had the govern- 
ment under a king been foretold and rules in regard to him been given in 
Deut. 17.14-18? 10. What was the condition of the people at this time? (1 
Sam. 9.16; 10.5; 13.19-21). 11. Where did Saul have his throne according 
to 1 Sam. 22.6? 12. ‘When do we first hear of runners before a royal person? 
(2 Sam. 15.1; 1 Kings 1.5.) 13. What is said of Solomon’s possessions in 1 
Kings 4. 21-28? 14. How did Solomon secure his workmen who prepared the 
materials for the temple? (See 1 Kings 5.13-18.) 15. What is said in 
1 Kings 12.4 about Solomon’s reign? 16. Tell the story of the way in which 
King Ahab secured Naboth’s vineyard, and Elijah’s denunciation of him. (1 
Kings 21. 7-29.) 
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Lesson I— Jury 5 
ISRAEL ASKS FOR A KING 


I Sam. 8 (Read Deut. 17, 14-20.) Commit vv. 19, 20. 


Golden Cert 


By me kings reign, and princes 
decree justice. Prov. 8.15. 


LESSON TEXT 1. Sam. 8. 10-22 


to And Samuel told all the words of the Lord unto the people that asked of 
him a king. 

11 And he said, This will be the manner of the king that shall reign over 
you: He will take your sons, and appoint them for himself, for his chariots, 
and to be his horsemen; and some shall run before his chariots. 

12 And he will appoint him captains over thousands, and captains over fifties; 
and will set them to ear his ground, and to reap his harvest, and to make his 
instruments of war, and instruments of his chariots. 

13 And he will take your daughters to be confectionaries, and to be cooks, 
and to be bakers. 

14 And he will take your fields, and your vineyards, and your oliveyards, 
even the best of them, and give them to his servants. 

15 And he will take the tenth of your seed, and of your vineyards, and give 
to his officers, and to his servants. 

16 And he will take your menservants, and your maidservants, and your 
goodliest young men, and your asses, and put them to his work. 

17 He will take the tenth of your sheep: and ye shall be his servants. . 

18 And ye shall cry out in that day because of your king which ye shall have 
chosen you; and the Lord will not hear you in that day. 

19 Nevertheless the people refused to obey the voice of Samuel; and they 
said, Nay; but we will have a king over us; 

20 That we also may be like all the nations; and that our king may judge 
us, and go out before us, and fight our battles. 

21 And Samuel heard all the words of the people, and he rehearsed them in 
the ears of the Lord. 

22 And the Lord said to Samuel, Hearken unto their voice, and make them 
a king. And Samuel said unto the men of Israel, Go ye every man unto his 
city. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


10. The words of the Lord. R. V., the words of Jehovah. See verses 6-9. 

11. The manner of the king. See Deut. 17.14-17. The way in which an 
Eastern king maintains his courtly state. “The picture very clearly describes 
the court of the kings of a later time, especially in Northern Israel, while it 
has little application to Saul.” Budde. For himself. R. V., unto him. 

12. He will appoint him captains over thousands. R. V., he will appoint them 
unto him for captains of thousands. Of thousands and of fifties. “ This 
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represents the whole army in all its grade between these highest and lowest 
positions.” Schaff. And will set them to ear his ground. R. V., and he will 
set some to plow his ground. Shakespeare speaks of letting them go “To ear 
the land that hath some hope to grow.” 

13. Confectionaries. R. V., perfumers. 

14. He will take your fields; See 1 Kings 21.7-16; and Ezek. 46. 18. 

16. He will take your men-servants. See 1 Kings 5.13-18. Young men 
R. V., margin, The Septuagint has “ herds.” Compare the way in which man 
servant and maid servant, ox and ass, are coupled in the tenth commandment. 

17. Sheep. R. V,, flocks. 

18. Ye shall cry out in that day because of your king. “This was exactly 
fulfilled in the revolt of the ten tribés frotm Rehoboam, which was caused by 
the grievous burdens to which they had been subjected.” 1 Kings 12. 4. 
Speaker's Commentary: The Lord will not hear you. R. V., Jehovah will 
not answer you. : 

19. Nevertheless. R. V., But. Obey. R. V., hearken unto. 

20. Fight our battles. Compare 12, 12, 

21. He rehearsed them in the ears of the Lord. R. V., of Jehovah. He 
brought the matter again befote God iri ptayer. Rehearse comes from an Old 
French word, rehercier, meaning to harrow over again. 

22. The Lord. R. V4 Jehovah, 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


1o: The people that asked of him a king. The imposing greatness of Sam- 
uel’s character is seen in the results of his work. He found his people in the 
deepest tiational degradation, politically and réligiotisly, and left them on the 
eve of the most splendid era in their history,—the age of their widest dominion 
as a nation, and of their greatest glory as worshippers of Jehovah, In him 
began the long, illustrious toll of the prophets, with their eartiést, practical 
enforcement of a religion of the heart and life, in distinction from mere 
outward rite. In the schools of the prophets which he established, we have the 
germs of a higher ministry than any ceremonial priesthood. From his day, in ~ 
spite of the splendor of the tabernacle or temple worship ttidet David or 
Solomon, the priest took the second place in the religious forces of the nation. 
Cunningham Geikie, Old Testament Characters. 

22. Hearken unto their voice, and make them a king. We havé arrived at 
that crisis in Israel’s history when the first shock occti#ted in her tatiotial 
life. That shock was bereft of part of its violence by the wisdom of a single 
mai. By the lustre of his personal character, by his institutions, and by his 
timely concessions, Samuel won that highest of all privileges which can be 
given to a mortal—the power of saving his cotintry. He did not achieve the 
best conceivable; but he secured the best possible. The conceivable best was, 
that there should have been no shock at all, that Israel’s elders should calmly 
have insisted on a refotmatioti of abusés: that they shotild havé come to 
Samuel, and demanded reparation for the instilted majesty of Hebrew law in 
the persons of the youtig judges, his sons, who had daréd to dishotior it. This 
would have been the first best. The sécond best was the best fitacticablé — 
that the shock should be made 4s light 4s possible; that Samuel should still 
control the destinies of His cotititry, select thé new king, and modify the turbu- 
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Outer ISRAEL ASKS FOR A KING © Lesoa 
lence of excess. So that Israel was in the position of a boat which has been 
borne down a swift stream into the very suction of the rapids. The best would 
be that she should be put back; but if it be too late for this, then the best is 
that there should be in her a strong arm and a steady eye to keep her head 
straight. And thus it was with Israel. She plunged down the fall madly, 
rashly, wickedly; but under Samuel’s control, steadily. F. W. Robertson, 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


11. They shall run before his chariots. Chariots are not now used, but in 
Persia it is to this day a 
piece of state for the king 
and other great personages 
to have two hundred men 
run on foot before and be- 
® side them as they ride on 
horseback. This they do 
even when the rider puts 
his horse to a gallop. The 
men are trained to their 
business from boyhood; 
and the feats they are able 
to perform would scarcely 
be considered credible in 
this country. They are 
called  shatirs. Chardin 
Russie Footmed mentions a candidate for 
the place of shatir to the 
king, who accomplished about one hundred and twenty miles by fourteen hours’ 
unremitted running, and who was rather censured for not having done it in 
twelve hours. As a general rule, it is understood that an accomplished foot- 
man ought to remain untired as long as his master’s horse. Kitto. 

13. He will take your daughters to be perfumers. The use of perfumes was 
yery widespread. They were prepared by men or women perfumers from 
various oils and unguents. Those which were burned in the temple were pre- 
pared by the priests themselves. Edmond Stapfer. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


This diagram represents the section of Palestine west from the northern 
end of the Dead Sea and the lower course of the Jordan. Here are shown 
the chief places mentioned in the life of Samuel. At Ramah Samuel had his 
home. As judge he visited Bethel, Gilgal, 
and Mizpah. To Ramah the elders came 
with their demand for a king.. Samuel’s E Bhiobe 
words of our lesson were probably RC Bethel, se 
spoken at Ramah, to these elders as the is 
representatives of the people, but perhaps 
at one of the gatherings of the people at 
Mizpah. See I Sam. 7. 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Again we turn to the Old Testament, taking up the Book of Samuel where 
we left it last December. In our study of the first nine books of the Bible 
last year, we saw God’s chosen people ruled successively by patriarchs, priests, 
and judges. Now we take up the period of the monarchy, and follow the 
thrilling events of the United Kingdom under the successive rules of Saul, 
David, and Solomon. 

In the first seven chapters of 1 Samuel, Samuel’s birth, service in the temple, 
vision, and his call to be a prophet are narrated, and then follow accounts of 
the capture of the ark in battle by the Philistines (when the two sons of 
Eli the priest perished and the news occasioned the death of Eli himself), 
of the afflictions that came to the Philistine cities to which the ark was brought, 
and of its return with presents to the Israelites at Beth-shemesh, whence it 
was taken to Kirjath-jearim and left in the care of Eleazar of the house 
of Abinadab. Samuel took the place of Eli, and during the succeeding years 
led the people to give up their false gods and return to the worship of Jehovah. 

For a long time Samuel, the greatest of all the judges, ruled in peace.. 
But the Philistines again troubled the Israelites, and the latter felt the need 
of a King to fight their battles, for Samuel’s sons, whom he had appointed as 
judges, were corrupt, and Samuel himself was getting old. The elders came 
to Samuel and demanded that he choose a king to rule them. The date may 
be in the last half of the eleventh century, B. c. 

In our lesson for to-day Samuel is shown as bitterly hostile to the idea of 
having a king, and as being told by God that the demand for a king was a 
rejection of Him, their supreme King. In the next chapter, verse 16, we read 
that God said to Samuel: “To-morrow about this time I will send thee a 
man out of the land of Benjamin, and thou shalt anoint him to be prince over 
my people Israel; and he shall save my people out of the hand of the Philis- 
tines; for I have looked upon»my people, because their cry has come unto me.” 
In the eighth chapter Samuel seems to yield to the popular demand only be- 
cause he must; in the ninth he seems to be God’s agent in bringing about the 
institution of the monarchy because he was far-seeing enough to realize that 
the only hope of success against the Philistines and other enemies lay in the 
union of all the tribes in a permanent government with a king at the head. 
Much has been written in regard to Samuel’s attitude toward the monarchy. 
The selection given on page 274 from the pen of Dr. Robertson expresses the 
belief that the establishment of the monarchy was forced upon Samuel. The 
belief that Samuel’s hostility to the movement was only the representation of 
a later writer who had seen the abuses of kingly power is thus expressed by 
Professor Charles Foster Kent in his History of the Hebrew People: 
“The language in which Samuel condemns it is almost a literal description of 
the abuses of the royal prerogative under such kings as Solomon and Ahab. 
It is not difficult to see why the later prophets regarded the kingship as a 
mistake. Anything good in itself, if abused, becomes an evil. Later kings cer- 
tainly did misuse their opportunities and introduced that orientalism which 
was such a deadly menace to the pure worship of Jehovah. In the age. of 
Samuel the kingship represented a great step forward, for thereby the He- 
brews emerged from anarchy into a state of order. The later Hebrew prophets 
(as their other writings demonstrate) had not only seen objectively illustrated 
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the evils of the kingship, but they had also caught glimpses of that ideal 
theocracy which in the light of the teaching of the prophets and of Jesus we 
know as the Kingdom of God in which the supreme authority is the will of 
the Highest.” 

While there was need of a strong centralized government, not all the rea- 
sons which the people gave for having a king were good, and the self-willed 
manner of demanding the change was reprehensible. Whatever his first atti- 
tude toward the monarchy, Samuel was undoubtedly led by God to establish it, 
at the people’s request, and to warn them against expecting that the mere ap- 
pointment of a king would end all their troubles. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. In what part of the Bible were our lessons during 
all last year? What was the last book we studied? What did we learn about 
the life of Samuel? (Review the two lessons about Samuel. See “ The His- 
torical Background.’’) 

For Older Pupils. (See “The Historical Background.’’) The passing of 
Samuel is told in our first three lessons of this quarter. He still remains judge, 
and has many years before him of active service for Israel to whose best welfare 
he is wholly devoted, but above him a king is stationed to go out before the 
people to fight their battles. To a few men like Gladstone, “The Grand Old 
Man,” it is given to labor almost till the last moment of a long life with 
strength of mind and of body unabated, but to almost every man who lives 
long a pathetic moment comes when he is made to realize that his best work 
is over, that a younger and abler man is wanted to fill the place he has held 
so long. That moment has come to Samuel, it is a very bitter potion he must 
drink, but in this crisis of personal and national affairs he shows the true no- 
bility of his character, 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I By Me KINGS REIGN, AND PRINCES DECREE JUSTICE 


God ordains the Power to fit the People. Saul in Israel, Nebuchadnez.ar 
in Babylon, Nero in Rome, William the Silent in Holland, Philip II in Spain, 
Washington and Lincoln in America—all the powers that be, or have been, 
were ordained of God. And yet in every case the forces that have created 
them, and the causes that have exalted them, are to be sought in the character 
of the nations over which they have ruled. God ordains the power, but He 
ordains it to fit the people. A bandit-chief for a tribe of brigands, a tyrant 
for slaves, an inquisitor for bigots, a liberator for a race of freemen. The 
ruler is but the exponent of the inmost thoughts, desires, and ambitions of the 
ruled; sometimes their punishment, and sometimes their reward. Henry van 
Dyke, Essays in Application. 

The Divine Right of Democracy. It is true that at any given time people 
are most likely to be contented, peaceful, and happy under the rulers who 
actually give them the most firm, orderly, and equitable government, no matter 
how they may have been selected. There is a certain amount of hard common 
sense in the remark of Alexander Pope, although it was made in verse: 
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“For form of government let fools contest; 
Whate’et is best administered is best.” 

But the wisdom of this couplet is confined to the present tense. It is only 
good for the moment in which it is uttered. A form of government may be 
well administered to-day, badly to-motrow. The great qtiestion is, how to 
secure a continuity of good administratioh. How shall the men who are best 
qualified to control arid direct the common interests of their fellow-men be 
discovered? How shall they be sanctioned in the use of just authority, and 
restrained ftori the exercise of unjust tyranny? 

The democratic method intftusts the selection of the ruling classes to the 
collective reason and justice of the people. Now where these three essentials 
exist,— a representative and equal suffrage, periodical opporttnity for the peo- 
ple to change their rulers peacefully, and a careful limitation of official powers 
by the constitution,— there is genuine democracy. 

All that may be said of the propriety of appealing to Providence afid trust- 
ing God for the ordaining of the powers that be, applies to the democratic 
method even more than to any other. Why should we suppose that Providence 
has anything more to do with the ambition of a strong man to climb a throne, 
than with the desire of a great people to make a strong man their leader? 

The characteristic of democtacy, says James Russell Lowell, is its habit 
of “asking the Powers that Be, at the most inconvenient moment, whether they 
are the Powers that Ought to Be.” And what is the qtiestion but an appeal to 
the divine jiidgment atid law? 

There is as much room for Ptovidence to act in the growth of public opinion 
as in the rise aiid propagation of a royal house. What royal house is there 
that goes so far to vindicate the ways of God to man as the succession of 
Presidents chosen by the people of the American Republic? Some of the 
choices havé fiot beeti brilliant, a few have beén unfortunate, none has been 
evil or corrupt. There is no line of hereditary kings, no line of autocratic 
emperors, that claims as mauy great men, or half as many good men, in an equal 
period of time, as the line of Présidents of the United States. 

There is warrant, then, in reason and in experience, for believing in the 
divine right of democracy. It is not the only righteous and lawful method of 
selecting rulers, but it is the highest and most reasonable. We lift our patriot- 
ism above the shallow and flashy enthusiasm for institutions merely because 
they are outs. We confide otitselves to the hopeful and progressive view of 
human nature, to the faith that God is able to make truth and right reason 
prevail in the arena of public opinion. Henry van Dyke, Essays in Application. 


Il Fotiowine tHE FasHion 


Like Other Nations. “Nay; but we will have a king over us, that we 
also may be like all the nations,” is ore of the reasons given by the people 
of Israel for theit demand. Had the heathen nations round perhaps taunted 
them because they had no king to lead them forth to battle? Were the Israel- 
ites perhaps ashathed of their tniquéness under the theocracy? “ What will 
others say?” is a question very often thought of in these days, and one that 
we see considered in Bible times 48 well. “When you are in Rome do as the 
Romans do” is a moderh Saying, but not a modern thought. 

Duty is a personal matter. Conscience is a personal monitor. That others 
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do it is never an excuse for any wrong deed. Never be “a slave to the Great 
They Say.” 

Hear of Others. Singularity is not to be affected for singulatrity’s sake; 
but neither are we to conform to fashion simply because it is fashion. How 
cruel often are its behests! The Chinese girl has to submit to her feet being 
bandaged and confined till walking becomes a living torture. The women of 
Lake Nyassa insert a piece of stone in their upper lip, enlarging it from time 
to time till speaking and eating become most awkward and painful operations, 
and the very lip sometimes is torn away. Can any one truly respect himself 
who says, “I do this, not because I think it right, not even because I deem it 
for my interest, but simply because it is done by the generality of people”? 
Can any one justify himself before God, if the honest utterance of his heart 
must be, “I take this course, not because I deem it well-pleasing in Thy sight, 
but because if I did otherwise, men would laugh at me and despise me”? The 
yery statement of the case condemns it. Not less is it condemned by the 
nable conduct of those who have withstood the voice of the multitude and 
stood up faithfully for truth and duty. Was there ever a nobler attitude than 
that of Caleb, when he withstood the clamor of the other spies, and followed 
the Lord fully? or that of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, when alone 
among myriads they refused to bow down to the image of gold? or that of 
Luther when, alone against the world, he held unflinchingly by his convictions 
of truth? W. Robertson Nicoll, in Expositor’s Bible. 

Good Counsel, This truth is for the school boy in his school, tempted 
to swear and cheat because the other boys do. It is for the young man or 
woman in the boarding-house, crowded upon by. the low atmosphere of gossip 
and frivolity which is hot and heavy there. It is for the shop-keeper shut in 
by the bad tricks and habits of his trade. It is for the men and women of 
society, for the students and the lawyers and the ministers; for the mechan- 
ics and the laborers; for every human creature who is tempted to slight his 
work and not do and be his best. To all such comes the call, “ Be better than 
the world! Break through the slayery of your class and time and set. Enjoy 
the glorious liberty of the children of God.” Phillips Braoks, 


II] Swuirking RESPONSIBILITY 


A King to fight their Battles. Another reason given by the people for 
wanting a king was that he might fight their battles; they would shift to his 
shoulders all their own responsibility for success or failure with their ene- 
mies. This, like their desire to be like the nations round them, to be in the 
fashion, is a common failing still. Some one to fight our battles, some one 
to decide our difficulties, some one to advise us whether to pursue this course 
or that, some one to tell us whether this act is right or that act wrong,— who 
has not wished for such a guide? But how fortunate for us that we can not 
have our lives regulated for us by an infallible, earthly guide! Were it possible 
for a youth to go through life with such a monitor always at hand, his will 
and his conscience would become useless through disuse, and he would be 
morally and spiritually as weak as the oyster crab that spends its life in the pro- 
tecting shell of an oyster. The blessing of life’s schooling comes in the power 
that is developed through struggle. 

The Evil of Irresponsibility. Mr, Alfred B. Wallace in Travels on the 
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Amazon, has,a most instructive passage on the real evil of slavery. Speak- 
ing of a slave owner who treated his slaves well, he says that the slaves were 
as happy as children; they had no cares and no wants, they were attended to 
in sickness and old age, amusements were provided for them, and they were 
better off than many a free man. “ But,” continues the traveler, “looking at 
it in this, its most favorable light, can we say that slavery is good or justi- 
fiable? Can it be right to keep a number of our fellow-creatures in a state of 
adult infancy —of unthinking childhood? It is the responsibility and self-de- 
pendence of manhood that call forth the highest powers and energies of our 
race. It is the struggle for existence, the battle of life, which exercises the 
moral faculties and calls forth the latent sparks of genius.” The essential evil 
of the system of slavery is, then, that it destroys in the slave the sense’of re- 
sponsibility.. It is quite true that socialism and slavery are systems far apart; 
but if socialism should relieve us of the necessity to reflect, to watch, to pro- 
vide, to strive, it will just so far act inimically as slavery does. The sense of 
personal right, responsibility, obligation, has made England, Germany, and 
America, and they would soon be unmade if any power or organization what- 
ever were to assume our burden of citizenship. W.L. Watkinson. 

The Effect of Responsibility. In a far western town a number of years 
ago, it was well known that the Democratic candidate for re-election as mayor 
had not only mismanaged the public funds but had by “graft” enriched his 

‘own coffers through his office. That the Republican candidate would do the 
same if elected, was also well known. A number of citizens were discussing 
the situation in a store when one of them exclaimed: “Let us put up an 
independent candidate; let us run this worthless, drunken youth here for the 
office.” The young man mentioned was very rarely seen sober, and was then 
so intoxicated that he could not comprehend what was being said. The thought 
of giving such a lesson to the two parties, proving that in their opinion a 
worthless drunkard was better than the rascals on the regular tickets, “took” 
in the community, and the c.unkard was duly elected. The inn-keeper aroused 
him one night from his stupor and succeeded in convincing him that he was 
the mayor of the town. From that moment he never took another drop of 
liquor, and devoted himself to the task thrust upon him with marvelous energy 
and honesty and ability. He received counsel from the wisest men in town, 
he worked early and late, he examined into all the crooked dealings, and cut 
down the public expenses by half without interfering in any way with the 
town’s best interest. Responsibility made a new man of him, 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


It is no sin to be singular. David James Burrell. 
Faith in God is indispensable to successful statesmanship. Abraham Lincoln. 
_ Against all the petty tyrannies of fashion, or of foolish public opinion, our 

Christian faith ought to be fighting for our emancipation. W. R. Richards. 

The burden of public life is ours, and we are cowards and criminals if we 
attempt to shirk it. W. L. Watkinson. 

The possession of unlimited power will make a despot of almost any man: 
there is a possible Nero in the gentlest human creature that walks. Thomas 
Batley Aldrich. 

Young men, accept responsibility; attach yourself by pledges to every good 
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institution — political, social, literary, and religious; be grateful to the Angel 
of Responsibility that urges you with swift steps along the highways that lead 
to happiness and usefulness and character. N. D. Hillis. 

Our country hath a gospel of her own 

To preach and practise before all the world,— 

The freedom and divinity of man, 

The glorious claims of human brotherhood, 

And the soul’s fealty to none but God. James Russell Lowell. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


For what great nation is there, that hath a god so nigh unto them, as Jehovah 
our God is when we call upon him? Deut. 4. 7. 

Let every soul be in subjection to the higher powers: for there is no power 
but of God; and the powers that be are ordained of God. Rom. 13. 1. 

He said therefore, A certain nobleman went into a far country, to receive for 
himself a kingdom, and to return. . . . But his citizens hated him, and sent 
an ambassador after him, saying, We will not that this man reign over us. 
Luke 19. 12, 14. 

Be ye not stiffnecked as your fathers were; but yield yourselves unto Jehovah. 
2 Chron, 30. 8. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


What am I doing that is not worth doing, or even that is wrong to do, merely 
because others do it? Is my desire to be “in the fashion” greater than my 
desire to be in the right? 

Wherein lies my temptation? What king would I enthrone? 

“When you can talk to God, when you can really tell Him what is in your 
heart, then you have found religion;” says Dr. van Dyke, “for religion is 
nothing else than a living tie, a channel of vital intercourse between God and 
man.” The way in which Samuel met this hard place in his life by taking the 
matter in prayer to God is a lesson for me; I, too, may take all my troubles to 
the same Helper. 

“Nay; but we will have a king over us,” said the people to Samuel. The 
great wrong of these people lay not so much in their wanting a king as in 
the way in which they demanded one. It was the sin of self-will, their will 
they were determined to have in opposition to that of Samuel their prophet 
and judge who interpreted to them the will of Jehovah. We are reminded of 
their descendants who demanded the death of Christ, and in their determination 
to have their own will said to Pilate, “His blood be on us, and on our chil- 
dren.” j/Whatever the consequences, they were determined to have their own 
way and be ruled by a king. The warfare of every Christian life is that be- 
tween his own self-will and the will of God. Do I gain the victory in my bat- 
ties by defeating my self-will? I will strive to be more loyal to the immediate 
sovereignty of God’s will in my daily life. 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


When Samuel: was old, he made his sons, Joel and Abijah, judges over 
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Israel at Beersheba. Unrilike their father, who was uptight in all his ways, they 
took bribes arid perverted justice. The elders of Israel carne to Samuel at 
Ramah and told him that because he was old atid his sons were evil he must 
make them a king to judge them, that they might be like all the nations. 
Samuel was displeased by their demand, ahd laid the matter before God in 
prayer. “They have not rejected thee, but they have rejected Me, that I should 
not be King over them,” was God’s answer. “Hearken unto them, but first 
show ther the manner of the king that shall rule over them.’ Samuel told 
God’s words to the people, and gave them a vivid picture of the tyranny of 
an oriental despot. He will make their sons drivers of chariots, horsemen 
and runners, military officers, cultivators of his estates, artificers of weapons 
of warfare and of the furnishings of his chariots; he will make their daugh- 
ters perfumers and cooks and bakers for the royal kitchens; the best of their 
fields and vineyards and oliveyards will be seized and given to the king’s 
servants; he will demand heavy taxes, a tenth of their produce and their flocks, 
in order to enrich himself and his officers; their slaves and their cattle will be 
pressed into the royal service; they themselves, some of them, will be made 
slaves to lend dignity to the royal court; and when becatise of the tyranny of 
their king they cry to God for relief, they must abide by the consequences of 
what they brought upon themselves. 

This glowing picture did not cause the people to withdraw their detiand. 
“Nay, but we will have a king over us,” they cried; they will submit to any- 
thing if they only may have a king like that of all the other hatioris, who will 
be their highest judge, and will lead them to battle against their foes. Again 
Samuel asked God’s guidance and was directed to listen to the demand of the 
people. He sent them back to their homes, probably with a promise that he 
would do their bidding and choose for them a king. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1, The evils of Nepotism. 

2. Character is not inherited. 

3. “The Dead Line.” 

4. God controls this world and yet men have freedom of choice. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1, Tell the story of the first meeting of Samuel with Saul. (Chapter 9.) 
2. How did Saul receive Samuel’s announcement that he was to be king? (i 
Sam. 9.21.) 3. How did he receive his election? (1 Sam. 10.22.) 4. Do you 
think he was modest or was he shrinking from responsibility? 5. How did 
he respond to the first call to lead his people to battle? (i Sam. 11.7.) 6. 
How did the tribe of Benjamin compare with the other tribes if size? (1 Sam. 
9.21.) 7. Why was it wise that the king should come from a small tribe? 
(Rivalry between Ephraim and Judah, the largest tribes, was prevented.) 8. 
What earlier event happened at Mizpah? (1 Sam. 7.5; 12.) 9. How is it said 
in 1 Sam. 28.6 that the Lord was wont to speak to the people? 10. What in- 
stances of Samuel’s taking his difficulties to God in prayét are tecorded in the 
first nine chapters of first Samuel? 11, What traits of character are shown by 
Samuel in the first two lessons? 
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SAUL CHOSEN KING 


I Sam.9; 10. (Read I Sam. 11.) Commit v. 24. 


@oaloden Cert 


He that ruleth over men must be just, 
ruling in the fear of God. II Sam, 23. 3. 


LESSON TEXT I Sam. 10, 17-27 


17 And Samuel called the people together unto the Lord to Mizpeh: 

18 And said unto the children of Israel, Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, 
I brought up Israel out of Egypt, and delivered you out of the hand of the 
Egyptians, and out of the hand of all kingdoms, and of them that oppressed 
you: 

19 And ye have this day rejected your God, who himself saved you out of 
all your adversities and your tribulations: and ye have said unto him, Nay, but 
set a king over us, Now therefore present yourselves before the Lord by your 
tribes, and by your thousands. 

20 And when Samuel had caused all the tribes of Israel to come near, the 
tribe of Benjamin was taken. 

21 When he had caused the tribe of Benjamin to come near by their families, 
the family of Matri was taken, and Saul the son of Kish was taken: and when 
they sought him, he could not be found. 

22 Therefore they inquired of the Lord further, if the man should yet come 
thither. And the Lord answered, Behold, he hath hid himself among the stuff. 

23 And they ran and fetched him thence: and when he stood among the 
people, he was higher than any of the people from his shoulders and upward. 

24 And Samuel said to all the people, See ye him whom the Lord hath chosen, 
that there is none like him among all the people? And all the people shouted, 
and said, God save the king. 

25 Then Samuel told the people the manner of the kingdom, and wrote it 
in a book, and laid it up before the Lord. And Samuel sent all the people away, 
every man to his house. E 

26 And Saul also went home to Gibeah; and there went with him a band of 
men, whose hearts God had touched. 

27 But the children of Belial said, How shall this man save us?. And they 
despised him, and brought him no presents. But he held his peace. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


17. The Lord. R. V., Jehovah. And again in verses 18, 19, 22, 24, 25. 
Mizpeh. R. V., Mizpah. Verses 17-19 are a recapitulation of 1 Sam. 8.7, 8. 

18. The Lord God. R, V., Jehovah the God. All kingdoms, and of them 
that oppressed you. R. V., all the kingdoms that oppressed you. The Philis- 
tines, Moabites, Midianites, and others. 

19. Adversities and tribulations. R, Y., calamities and distresses. Thou- 
sands. Synonymous with “ families,” 

20. And when Samuel had caused all the tribes of Israel to come near. R. 
V., So Samyel brought all the tribes of Israel near, Were taken, “The tech- 
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nical term for selection by sacred lot; the procedure in the case of Achan 
Joshua 7. 16-18 forms a close parallel.” Kennedy. 

21. When he had caused the tribe of Benjamin to come near. R. V., And 
he brought the tribe of Benjamin near. Of Matri. R. V., of the Matrites. 
The lot was by tribes, families (clans), and persons: it is thought that a line 
has been omitted; the’Septuagint Version adds, “and he brought the family of 
the Matrites near man by man.” And when. R. V., but when. 

22. They enquired of the Lord further. R. V., they asked of Jehovah further. 
They sought to know God’s will through Samuel the prophet, or by means 
of the Urim and Thummin in the breast-plate upon the high priest’s ephod. 
See Ex. 28.30; Num. 27.21; 1 Sam. 28.6. If the man should come thither. 
R. V., Is there yet a man to come hither? The stuff. R. V., the baggage. 

24. God save the King. R. V., Long live the King. 

25. The manner of the kingdom. “A charter establishing and defining the 
position of the king in relation to Jehovah, and to the people. It must be 
distinguished from ‘the manner of the king’ in 8.11. In substance, at any 
rate, it probably resembled the law of the king in Deut. 17. 14-20.” Kirkpatrick. 
Laid it up before the Lord. This has been taken to mean that it was placed by 
the side of the ark with the copy of “the book of the law.” See Deut. 
17. 18-20; 31.26. “It would be ready for reference if either king or people 
violated the ‘law of the kingdom.’ ” 

26. Home. R. V., to his house. A band of men. R. V., the host. R. V. 
margin, men of valor. 

27. The children of Belial. R. V., certain worthless fellows. No present. 
A token of homage. See 1 Kings 10.25; 2 Chron. 17.5. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


23. He was higher than anyof the people from his shoulders upward. In the 
Mussulman traditions this is che only trait of Saul which has been preserved; 
his name has there been almost lost,—he is known only as Thalut, “the tall 
one.” In the Hebrew songs of his own time he was known by a more endear- 
ing but less expressive indication of the same grace. His stately, towering 
form, standing under the pomegranate tree above the precipice of Migron, 
or on the pointed crags of Michmash, or on the rocks of Engedi, claimed for 
him the title of the “Wild roe, the gazelle,” perched aloft, “the pride and 
glory of Israel.” (2 Sam. 1.19.) Against the giant Philistines a giant king 
was needed. The time for the little stripling of the house of Jesse was close 
at hand, but was not yet come. Saul and Jonathan, “swifter than eagles and 
stronger than lions,” still seemed the fittest champions of Israel. ‘“ When 
Saul saw any strong man or any valiant man he took him unto him.” (1 Sam. 
14.52.) He, in his gigantic panoply, that would fit none but himself, with the 
spear that he had in his hand, of the same form and fashion as the spear of 
Goliath, was a host in himself. Stanley, Jewish Church. 

24. The King. The first king in such a monarchy had a position of extreme 
difficulty. It was totally unlike anything hitherto known. While in name 
the chief magistrate, it was only in subordination to the supreme will of the 
invisible King, Jehovah, expressed through specially commissioned prophets. 
On every side the royal power was limited and directed by the authority of men 
who had no political office in the state. It was almost inevitable that the first 
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experiment should be a failure. Everything was new, untried, strange. The 
first reign was at best only an attempt to set the new kingship at work in its 
singular subordination to theocratic principles. But it served a great end: for 
if Saul had not thrown light on the demands and conditions of the new 
monarchy, there could have been no David. He was only the step by which 
the latter mounted to his throne, safe through the failures of his predecessor. 
Cunningham Geikie, Old Testament Characters. 

26. And Saul also went to his house to Gibeah. Saul’s residence, like that 
of the ancient Judges, is still at the seat of the family. That beacon-like cone, 
conspicuous amongst the uplands of Benjamin, then and still known by the 
name of “the Hill” (Gibeah) had been selected apparently by his ancestor 
Jehiel, for the foundation of one of the chief cities in Benjamin. (1 Chron. 
8.29; 9.35.) There Saul had “his house,” and his name superseded the more 
aricient title of the city as derived from the tribe. Formerly Gibeah of Benja- 
min, henceforth Gibeah of Saul, down to the time of Josephus. And there, 
king as he was, we might fancy ourselves still in the days of Shamgar or of 
Gideon, when we see him following his herd of oxen in the field, and driving 
them home at close of the day up the steep ascent of the city. Dean Stanley. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


20. The tribe of Benjamin was taken. We are not told the way in which the 
tribe, and then the family, and then the individual, was selected. Important 
matters, we know, were often decided by lot. In the 33d verse of the 16th chap- 
ter of Proverbs we are told that 

The lot is cast into the lap; 

But the whole disposing thereof is of Jehovah. 
It is thought that the “lap” here stands for the “bason” of an urn or vase. 
In our study of the earlier portions of the Bible we learned that the scape- 
goat was chosen by lot (Lev. 16.8); the location of the several tribes in 
Canaan was settled by lot (Num. 33.54); the trespass of Achan was discov- 
ered in the same way (Josh. 7. 14-21). ; 

23. When he stood among the people, he was higher than any of the people 
from his shoulders and upward. Stature and strength were regarded in ancient 
times as belonging of right to royalty. “The prevalence of the feeling of regard 
for personal bulk and stature is seen in the sculptures of ancient Egypt, As- 
syria, and Persia, and even in the modern paintings of Persia, in which the 
sovereign is invested with gigantic proportions in comparison with persons 
around him,” says Kitto. Emperor William of Germany seems to share in this 
feeling. His photographs are taken in such a way as to heighten his stature, 
and no photo has ever been taken of him standing by the side of the empress, 
for she is taller than he. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The name Mizpah meant “watch tower,” and it was given to several “lofty 
places” in Palestine whence one could see far over the country. The Mizpah 
where Samuel called a meeting of the people was in the tribe of Benjamin, See 
the diagram in the last lesson. The place now called Neby Samwil is the 
traditional site; here a Crusaders’ Church, now in ruins, is said to have been built 
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over the tomb of Samuel. The name Gibeah meant hill, ‘aed it, also, was given 
to several places. Gibeah, Saul’s home, was in the tribe of Benjamin not far 
from Ramah. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
There was a “goodly young man” named Saul,—of the house of Kish, the 
least of the families of the tribe of Benjamin, the smallest of the tribes of Israel, 
—who, in search of his father’s lost asses came to Samuel the seer. Under 
divine guidance Samuel recognized him as the one whom he should anoint leader 
of the people. He told Saul that the asses had been found, and invited him to 
a public feast and had him remain overnight as an honored guest. In the 
morning Samuel accompanied him on his way and anointed him, telling him 
that the Lord had anointed him to be prince over his inheritance, and giving 
him several “signs” of the divine approval, all of which came to pass that 
day —by Rachel’s tomb two men met him and told him the asses were found 
and his father was anxious about him; by the oak of Tabor three men on their 
way to sacrifice at Bethel shared their food with him; farther on a band of 
prophets met him and he prophesied among them, greatly to the surprise of 
all who knew him. . 

In thought our lesson to-day follows very closely that of last Sunday. It is 
impossible to assign definite dates to lessons in these last two quarters. If Saul 
reigned forty years, 1050 to I0IO B. Cc. may be given as the limits of his reign, 
though Ussher gives earlier dates and many modern scholars give later dates, 
Various estimates of the length of Saul’s reign are held. 


THE APPROACH TQ THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Do you ever have to do anything that you do not 
want to do? Do you think there is any one who does not have to do things 
against his will? There are various ways of doing such things. How do you 
do yours, promptly, willingly, cheerfully? In Adam Bede, George Eliot makes 
Lisbeth say: “It’s the right thing to be done. An’ what’s liking got to do 
wi’t?” There is scarcely a day comes that does not bring with it some duty 
to be done that we do not like to do, but it is the right thing to be done, and 
what then, in truth, has our liking to do with it? Our liking has nothing to 
do with it; but the way in which we do it has everything to do with it, for we 
do not deserve any credit for doing what we must do if we do it unwillingly, 
ungraciously, but we do deserve credit for doing what we must do if we do it 
cheerfully. Last Sunday we saw how an unpleasant duty was thrust upon 
Samuel, and how he learned that it was the right thing to be done because God 
willed it. To-day let us see in what sort of a spirit he did it. (Relate the 
story of chapter 9, and verses 1, 6-8 of chapter 10, and emphasize Samuel’s 
generous treatment of Saul at his feast.) 

For Older Pupils. 

“The common, problem: yours, mine, every one’s 
Is, not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be — but finding first 
What may be, then find out how to make it fair 
Up to our means; a very different thing,” 
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is a much needed lesson which Browning teachés. If we can keep from fatcy- 
ing what were fair in life provided it cotild be, if we can batiish all discontent 
that comes from longing fot the imipossible, atid cati résoliitely fact conditions 
in our life which are ndt to be altered, and exett our titmost eridéavor to imake 
tlie best possible out of these conditiotis, then we are tiaking; not marring our 
lives, doing all that God meait us to dé with them. 

This lesson Saniuel had learried. We see to-day how He accepts the cliange 
in his own and in the nation’s life which at first hé Would have Had otherwise, 
and miakes the best possible of the Sitiatioti; wé sliall see later how, when 
the king disappoitited hirii, instead of mourning lohg over what might have been 
he anointed as second king a man “after God’s own heart.” 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I He THAT RULETH OVER MEN MUSt BE JUST; RULING IN THE FEAR oF Gob 


Saul’s Failuté. As we see Satil it otir lessofi to-day He shows sévetal 
noble traits of charactet. He hides ainong the bagedge for hé has beén ariointed 
by Samuel and told that he is God’s choice for the king, and it mitist be that 
he is vety modest and unassumihg and shrinks from thé honor pit tipon him. 
When some “ worthless fellows” bring him rio preserit as ig éxpéctéd, atid thus 
show that they “despise liin,’ he “holds his peacé;” in tio way doés hé 
show that he tésents such treatment. Ih the next chapter he shows featléss 
coutage and promptness ifi attacking the énemy, and when thé victoty is won 
and the peoplé in their gtatitudé would put to death the iieh that Had opposed 
him, Saul shows his magnanimous spirit: “ Thété shall not a mai bé put to death 
this day,” he declates, “fot to-day Jehovah hath wtought deliverdaticé jf Istaeél.” 

As we follow him in his history, Howéver, we shall see that the fair promise 

of a just reign lived in the fear of God is hot fulfilled. His sélf-will assétts’\ a 
itself, and the closing years of his life are sadly tragic; we read only of jeal- |“ j 
ousy and anger, melancholy and remorse, madness atid suicide. Our Golden | 
Text tells us how men should rule, not how the first king of the Israelites did 
rule. 

Perfect Justice. Aristides had stich a reptitation for ititégtity and jits- 
tice at Athens that when Themiistocles told the Athenians hé had a plah whith 
would greatly benefit thé city, only it must Hot be madeé public, they dirétted > oa 
him to tell it to Aristides and they would abide by his decision. THe plah was’ & 
to seize the ships of the other Greeks and make theiselvés trastets of the sea. 
® Nothiig could be mote profitable, but tiothing imoré unjist, thah the theasure 
proposed by Themistocles,” was Aristides’ report, arid the Athéhiatis promptly 
rejected the plah without knowitig what it was. 

During the Civil Wat a ptivate soldier knocked down his captain ahd was 
sentenced to the Dty Tortugas, a group of coral keys itt the Gulf of Mexico 
where a penal settlement had been é&tablishéd. His friends induced Judge _ 7, 
Scholfield to intétcedé for hith with Président Lincoli. The President listened “ @ 
to thé Judge’s plea, arid then spoke: “I tell you, Judge, yout go tight down to 
the Capitol, and get Congress to pass an act atithorizing 4 private soldier to 
knock dowh his captain. Then coite back here, and I will pardon your man.” 
Judge Scholfield did not argué thé question further. 

Progress in Just Legislation. The world’s sense of éqttity, its desire to 
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act fairly and render to every man his due, is expressed most directly in its 
laws. Who can fail to see a process of improvement in the spirit and temper 
of legislation, a conscientious effort to make the law more efficient in the pro- 
tection of human rights and more just in the punishment of offenders? 

The world has been learning to discriminate more carefully between the de- 
grees of crime. In the eighteenth century men were condemned to death for 
forgery; for stealing from a shop to the value of five shillings or from a house 
to the value of forty shillings; for malicious injury to trees, cattle or fish-ponds ; 
for the cutting of hop-bands from the poles in a plantation. Within eighty 
years capital punishment has been inflicted in England for sheep-stealing and 
for robbery from a house. The laws of Pennsylvania at the time of the Revo- 
lution enumerated twenty crimes punishable with death; in Virginia and Ken- 
tucky there were twenty-seven. Modern legislation recognizes the futility as well 
as the fundamental injustice of such crass and indiscriminate retribution, and 
reserves the final penalty for the supreme crime against the life of the in- 
dividual or the State. 

At the same time there has been a two-fold rectification of the scope of the 
criminal law. Some of the offenses most severely punished in olden times have 
ceased to be grounds of prosecution: for example, heresy, witchcraft, religious 
nonconformity. On the other hand, misdeeds which formerly were disregarded 
have been made punishable. It was not until 1833 that the English law began 
to treat drunkenness as a crime, rather than a misfortune. In 1857 a fraud on 
the part of a trustee, and in 1875 the falsification of accounts, were declared to 
be criminal. The laws of various states are recognizing and defining a vast 
number of new misdemeanors, such as the adulteration of foods, gambling, vio- 
lation of laws in restraint of the liquor traffic, selling cigarettes to children, 
tapping electric wires, disfiguring the landscape with advertisements, or print- 
ing them on the American flag, making combinations in restraint of trade. 
Henry van Dyke, Essays in Application. 


II MAxtine tHE BEst oF THE [NEVITABLE 


Samuel’s Example. A king would not only take away much of Samuel’s 
own authority, but, as it seemed to Samuel at first, to have a king was to reject 
God Himself. A weaker and less noble man would have said +o the people: 
“Very well, if you are determined to take things into your own hands and have 
your own way despite my warnings, I shall leave you to your own resources. Do 
what you will. As for myself, I will retire to Ramah.” And then he might have 
watched the people try to establish a new kind of government, all the time 
secretly rejoicing over their failures and troubles, or even openly reminding 
them, “I told you so.” When Jonah had prophesied the destruction of Nineveh, 
and because of the people’s repentance his prediction was not fulfilled, he built 
himself a booth and sat sullenly under it, “requesting for himself that he might 
die, and saying ‘it is better for me to die than live.’” 

Very different was Samuel’s conduct. When he became convinced that the 
people were not to be dissuaded, and that it was God’s will that they should 
have a king, he submitted whole-heartedly to the inevitable. He chose the king; 
and did not regard him as a rival but treated him generously. When first he 
saw him he invited him to a feast, bade him go before him as of greater im- 
portance than himself, gave him the position of honor at table and had the 
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choice portion placed before him. When he presented him to the people he 
said enthusiastically, “See ye him whom Jehovah hath chosen, that there is 
none like him among all the people?” A patriotic and self-sacrificing man was 
Samuel. 

The Lesson the Dandelion taught. A young artist who longed to travel, 
and see wonderful scenes that she might perpetuate them with her skilful 
brush, was forced to stay at home because of lack of means and of the necessity: 
of supporting her parents. Instead of gazing at Italian skies and Swiss moun- 
tains, she could only look out from her basement studio upon three stone steps) 
leading to a neighboring house. One day she looked and exclaimed, “Here 
is something I do not have to travel abroad to see!” and rapidly she sketched 
what she saw, the stone wall, the three rough stone steps, and there in a cranny 
a sturdy dandelion with its green leaves and three rigorous flowers seemingly 
growing out of the stone itself. She called her picture Making the Best of it, 
and into many homes it brought the lesson it had brought to her, for every one 
who saw it ordered a copy. 

Making the Best of Things may be Cowardly. There is a making the 
best of things that is noble. It is high philosophy, it is holy resignation and 


contentment, it is bravely greeting the inevitable. Paul knew its secret, “I ,, 
have learned in whatsoever state I am, therein to be content.’ But there is a ‘ 


making the best of things that is false and shameful. It is labeling that as best 
which we deeply know is not the best. It is cowardly contentment. It is “ let- 
ting things go,” in weak complaisance, or shallow optimism, when they could be 
bettered, if we cared to better them. We have no right to make the best of 
anything that can in any way be made better. Maltbie D. Babcock. 


III Brrncine DirFicutties To Gop IN PRAYER 


Live a Life of Prayer. Samuel as a child had been “ given to the Lord” 
by his mother, and we are told that when still a lad “the Lord was with Sam- 
uel” and “The Lord revealed himself to Samuel in Shiloh.” All his life he 
had communed with God and served God, and now when this crisis in national 
affairs came his first thought was to ask God what he should do. In some way 
he was made conscious that he was working together with God for the best in- 
terests of His chosen people, that God sympathized with him in his trial, that 
the people in demanding a king had not rejected him but had rejected God that 
He should not be King over them, but that it was best to yield to the people’s 
wishes and let them have their earthly king. 

The distinguished German philosopher, Fichte, once discussed prayer with 
Baron von Kottwitz. The child must pray, declared Fichte, but he, a grown man, 
saw no need of it for himself, his part was to will and to do. “Do you not 
agree with me?” he questioned, and the Baron answered simply. “ When I 
awake in the morning,” he said; “and think of all the duties that I must fulfill 
during the day, and then think how weak I am, and how often I fail in patience 
and love and wisdom, I can not do otherwise, I must ask my Heavenly Father 
to help me! And when at night I lie down to sleep and think of all that I 
have failed to do or have done wrongly, then I can not sleep peacefully until! I 
have asked my Heavenly Father to forgive me.” “I wish I felt as you do,” 
Fichte answered. Not long afterwards the philosopher died, and when his will 
was read it was learned that he had made Baron von Kottwitz the guardian of 
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his only child. Fichte had never seen the Baron save on this one occasion, but 
so great was the impression made on him by this interview that he could think 
of no one to whom he would rather entrust his son than the man who lived in 
such close communion with God whom he himself had not learned to love. 

The great heroes of the Bible have all lived in close communion with God, 
and to Him they have brought their joys and sorrows. Jesus Himself lived a 
life of prayer. Whether alone on the mountain side or in the midst of the 
\ curious throng at Lazarus’ grave, He lifted His heart in prayer to the Father, 
\,and was strengthened for the task or the torture before Him. 

What Good does it do to pray? It is true that a great advantage of 
prayer is the effect of the prayer on the pray-er, but it is my firm conviction 
that if a man finally settles down to the conclusion that the only advantage in 
prayer is reflex, that the whole scope of prayer practically is within the realm 
of one’s own personality, very soon he will stop praying altogether, or prayer 
in his case will degenerate into a mere soliloquy. The teaching of Jesus is that 
over against us there is not an impassive, unmoved Spectator called God, but 
a living, loving Father. Years ago I heard Henry Ward Beecher say that God Pre 
was sometimes represented as a great Chinese mandarin fanned by breezes of 
adoration from every side, who Himself sat unmoved and impassive. Such is/ 
not a true conception of God given us by Jesus Christ. If you know anything \\ 
from experience of a father’s love, then you begin to approach Jesus’ concep- \W/ 
tion of the way in which God feels when He sees men rising up in intensity of}/ 
spirit to ask something of Him—their Father. 

In the light of that thought listen to these fundamental and important words | 
of Jesus. They state His theory of prayer. ‘“ What man is there of you who, | 
if his son shall ask him for a loaf, will he give him a stone? or if he shall ask | | 
for a fish, will he give him a serpent? If ye, then, being evil, know how to cae 
good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your Father” — nowt} 
make that personal — “your Father which is in heaven give good gifts unto His { 
children.” Edward I. Busworth, in Northfield Echoes. 

What to pray for. Do not pray for easy lives! Pray to be stronger 
men! Do not pray for tasks equal to your powers. Pray for powers equal to 
your tasks! Then the doing of your work will be no miracle. But you will be 
a miracle. Every day you will wonder at yourself, at the richness of the life 
which has come into you by the grace of God. Phillips Brooks. 
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SENTENCE SERMONS 


Common sense bows to the inevitable and makes use of it. Wendell Phillips. 
If you were born to honor show it now; 
If put upon you, make the judgment good 
That thought you worthy of it.. Shakespeare. 
There is no good in arguing with the inevitable; the only argument available 
with an east wind is to put on your overcoat. James Russell Lowell. 
Why seek to set your little will 
Against the wise, divine decree? 
Why not prove good the seeming ill, 
And yield with grace to what must be? Harriet M. Mills. 
Remember that thou wast a bondsman in the land of Egypt, and the Lord 
thy God redeemed thee. Words hung over the writing-desk of John Newton, 
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Live with God, and all things shall be His servants, and work together for 
out good and make the best of us. Maltbie D. Babcock. 

Forget not all the sunshine of the way 
By which the Lord hath led thee. F, R. Havergal. 

For a magistrate to be weak is to be wicked. Wm. M. Taylor. 

Often does it happen that a man who is engaged in the noblest work needs 
to be reminded that the catise for which he is laboring is holier than himself. 
Henry van Dyke. 

It is the mati who prays who believes in prayet, atid who testifies to its reality 
and power, and he is the only man who has the right to beat ahy witness. 
Charles S. Macfarland. 

It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, ahd at no distarit period a great, ha- 
tion to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a people 
always guided by an exalted sense of justice and benevolence. Washington. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Jehovah is our jttdge, Jehovah is our law-giver, Jehovah is otir king; He will 
save us. Isa. 33. 22. 

It is thy destruction, O Israel, that thoi art agaitist me, against thy help. 
Whete now is thy king, that he may save thee in all thy cities? And thy jtidges, 
of whom thou saidst, Give me a king and princes? I have given thee a king 
in mine anger, and have taken him away in my wrath. Hos. 13. 9-11. 

For the eyes of the Lord are upon the tighteous, 
And his eats unto their stipplications. 1 Pet. 3. 12. 

Thou shalt provide out of all the people able men, such as fear God, men of 
truth, hating unjust gain. Ex. 18. 21. 

Wherewith shall I come before Jehovah and bow myself before the high God? 
Shall I come before Him with burnt-offerings, with calves a year old? He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth Jehovah require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God? 
Micah. 6.6, 8. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


A ruler should be just, ruling in the fear of God, ahd so should every one be 
just in his dealings with others, living in the fear of God. 

A wise preacher has said that to make the best of things in the right way is 
to let things make the best of us. Samitiel did this: he made the best of this 
crisis in national affairs in the right way, by nobly doing all he could to help 
catty out what must be thotigh he did not like it, and theteby bringing out 
the best that was in him, magnanimity, generosity, greatness of spirit that tisés 
above all that is envious and tevengefiil and petty. It is one thing to submit 
to the inevitable becatise we must; it is quite another thing to submit etaciously 
and let the inevitable make the best of us. 

Samuel took all his difficulties to God in prayer and received comfort in 
trouble, counsel as to what was his duty, and strength to do that duty in the 
right spitit. Do I have such a prayer-life? Do I tell all things to God, and 
am I conscious that He hears and answers in His own best way? Is prayer 
a habit or only an Occasiofial act with me? 
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“This is the boldness which we have toward Him, that, if we ask anything 
according to His will, He heareth us.” Instead of seeking to have my own will, 
I will seek more earnestly to know what is my Father’s will for me. 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


Samuel called the people together at Mizpah, and after reminding them that 
God had delivered them as a people in former days from the oppression of the 
Egyptians and of other kingdoms, but they were rejecting Him in demanding a 
king, He conducted the selection, probably by lot, of the king as in the very 
presence of the Lord. First the tribe of Benjamin was selected from among 
all the tribes, then the family of the Matrites, and the house of Kish, and at 
last Saul himself. When they looked for Saul he had disappeared. They found 
him hidden among the baggage and brought him forth, and it was seen that he 
was a head taller than the rest, and this, they thought, was fitting in one who 
was to be their king. “See him whom the Lord has chosen,” said Samuel, 
“there is none like him among all the people,” and the people raised the shout 
that has been oft repeated down the ages, “ Long live the King!” 

Samuel drew up a sort of constitution, which probably declared what were 
the powers and restrictions of the king, and his relation to them and to Jehovah, 
and he wrote it in a book that was carefully kept. The people were sent home. 
Saul was escorted homeward by those who accepted him as the king chosen by 
God. There were certain worthless fellows, however, who said derisively, 
“ How shall this man save us!” And they showed their refusal to acknowledge 
him as their king by omitting to send him a present. The king showed his good 
sense and right spirit by paying no heed to them. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Eternal good citizensnip is the price of good government. Elihu Root. 

2. The youth says: “ Drinking is a bad habit, but give me another glass.” So 
our intelligence says, “All cities should be governed by great men, but for the 
present bring on your thieves.” David Swing. 

3. “ Public office is a public trust.” The discharge of duty to one’s fellow- 
men, the work of resisting violence and maintaining order and righting the 
wrongs of the oppressed, is higher and holier than the following of visions. The 
service of man is the best worship of God. Henry van Dyke. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. What is said about justice of rulers in Num. 23.6-8? 2. On what occa- 
sion did Moses declare that he had not taken one ass? (Num. 16.15.) 3. 
Why are the ox and the ass especially mentioned by Samuel and also in the roth 
commandment? (They were the most valuable possessions of a pastoral and 
agricultural people.) 4. Who told Jesus that if he had wrongfully exacted 
aught of any man, he would restore fourfold? (Luke 19.8.) 5. What is the 
law given in Num. 35.31 against taking a ransom for a murder? 6, For what 
purpose was Samuel’s miraculous sign? 7. What does Prov. 26.1 tell about 
rain in harvest time? 8. What was the secret of Samuel’s influence over the 
people? 9. What is said in Deut. 7.6-11 about God’s choice of Israel? 
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Lesson III — Jury 19 
SAMUEL WARNS SAUL AND THE PEOPLE 


I Sam. 12. 1-5, 13-25. (Read I Sam. 12.) Commit vv. 23, 24. 


@olven Cert 


Only fear the Lord, and serve him in truth with all your heart, for 
consider how great things he has done for you. I Sam. 12.24. 


LESSON TEX I Sam: 4251-5, 13-25 


1 And Samuel said unto all Israel, Behold, I have hearkened unto your voice 
in all that ye said unto me, and have made a king over you. 

2 And now, behold, the king walketh before you: and I am old and gray- 
headed; and, behold, my sons are with you: and I have walked before you from 
my childhood unto this day. 

3 Behold, here I am: witness against me before the Lord and before his 
anointed: whose ox have I taken? or whose ass have I taken? or whom have 
I defrauded? whom have I oppressed? or of whose hand have I received any 
bribe to blind mine eyes therewith? and I will restore it to you. 

4 And they said, Thou hast not defrauded us, nor oppressed us, neither hast 
thou taken aught of any man’s hand. 

5 And he said unto them, The Lord 7s witness against you, and his anointed 
is witness this day, that ye have not found aught in my hand. And they an- 
swered, He is witness. 

13 Now therefore, behold the king whom ye have chosen, and whom ye have 
desired! and, behold, the Lord hath set a king over you. 

14 If ye will fear the Lord, and serve him, and obey his voice, and not 


rebel against the commandment of the Lord; then shall both ye and also the / 


king that reigneth over you continue following the Lord your God: 

15 But if ye will not obey the voice of the Lord, but rebel against the com- 
mandment of the Lord; then shall the hand of the Lord be against you, as 
it was against your fathers. 

16 Now therefore stand and see this great thing, which the Lord will do be- 
fore your eyes. 

17 Is it not wheat harvest to day? I will call unto the Lord, and he shall 
send thunder and rain; that ye may perceive and see that your wickedness is 
great, which ye have done in the sight of the Lord, in asking you a king. 

18 So Samuel called unto the Lord; and the Lord sent thunder and rain that 
day: and all the people greatly feared the Lord and Samuel. 2 

tg And all the people said unto Samuel, Pray for thy servants unto the Lord 
thy God, that we die not: for we have added unto all our sins this evil, to ask 
us a king. 

20 ae Samuel said unto the people, Fear not: ye have done all this wicked- 
ness: yet turn not aside from following the Lord, but serve the Lord with all 
your heart; 

art And turn ye not aside: for then should ye go after vain things, which 
cannot profit nor deliyer; for they are vain. 

22 For the Lord will not forsake his people for his great name’s sake: because 
it hath pleased the Lord to make you his people. 


23 Moreover as for me, God forbid that I should sin against the Lord in, 


ceasing to pray for you: but I will teach you the good and the right way: 

24 Only fear the Lord, and serve him in truth with all your heart: for con- 
sider how great things he hath done for you. 

25 But if ye shall do wickedly, ye ee be consumed, both ye and your king. 
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WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. I have harkened unto you. Compare 8.7, 9, 22. 2. The kitg walketh be- 
fore you. They have a visible*king, in the stead of their invisible Guide. My ~ 
sons are with you. ‘Various explanations may be given for this remark: by men- 
tioning his age and his sons he refers to the reasons given for wishing a king, 
(1 Sam. 8.5); the sons are mature men and they prove that their father is ad- 
vancing in years; he is about to abdicate his position as judge, he bespeaks their 
kind treatment of his sons, who have been his assistants. From my childhood. 
R. V., from my youth. See 1 Sam. 2.18, when his service began. Budde 
suggests this to be the thought: the king you will find out later, but me you 
have known well for a long time. 

3. Behold. Omitted in R. V., The Lord. R. V., Jehovah. His anointed. 
Saul. Ox, ass. The most valuable possessions of the people, who were farmers 
and shepherds. Received any bribe. R. V., taken a ransom. “The technical 
term for blood-money paid to the relatives of a murdered man—the wergeld 
of the Germanic races — which was strictly forbidden by Hebrew law. (Num. 
35.31.) Here it denotes the bribe offered to a judge to induce him to acquit 
the murderer.” Kennedy. To blind my eyes therewith, R. V., margin, that 
I should hide mine eyes at him. 

4. Ought. R. V., aught. 

5. Answered. R. V., satd. 

13. Ve have desired. R. V., Ve have asked for. 

14. R. V.Jf ye will fear Jehovah, and serve him, and hearken unto his voice, 
and not rebel against the commandment of Jehovah, and both ye and also the 
king that reigneth over you be followers of Jehovah your God, well. In the 
Greek this sentence is a rhetorical figure, and the conclusion of the conditional 
clause, represented in English by “well,’ is understood but not expressed. 
See Ex. 32. 32 for a similar example. 

15. Obey. R. V., hearken. Shall the hand of the Lord. R. V., will the hand 
of Jehovah. As it was against your fathers. See verse 9. 

16. Stand. R. V., stand still. 

07. He shall send. R. V., that he may send. Thunder and rain. Wheat har- 
vest was in May or June, when no rain fell. See Prov. 26.1. Ve may perceive. 
R. V., ye shall know. 

18. Compare Ex. 14. 31. 

20. Ye have done all this wickedness. R. V., ye have indeed done all this 
evil, 

ai. Should ye. R. V., would ye. Vain things. Idols. 

22. For his great name’s sake. “Jehovah is jealous of his glory.” Terry. 
His people. R. V., a people unto himself. 

23. God forbid. R. V., far be ut from me. Pray for you. “ Samuel divests 
himself of his authority as Jehovah’s representative in the theocracy, reserving 
only the privilege of ‘being his people’s intercessor.” Kennedy. I will teach 
you the good. R. V., J will instruct you in the good, 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 
3. His anointed. Saul was the first of the long succession of Jewish kings. 


His was the first recorded instance of inauguration by that singular ceremonial 
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which, in imitation of the Jewish rite, has ascended to the coronation of out 
own sovereigns. The sacred oil was used for his ordination as for a priest. He 
was the “Lord’s Anointed” in a pectiliar sense, that invested his person with a 
special sanctity. And from him the name of “the Anointed One” was handed 
on till it received in the latest days of the Jewish Church its very highest ap- 
plication, —in Hebrew, or Aramaic, the Messiah; in Greek, the Christ. Stanley, 

19. We have added unto all our sins this evil, to ask us a king, Then Samuel 
speaks; we have done all this wickedness, yet turn not aside from following thé 
Lord, and all shall still be right. It is as if he had said, The grand question is 
not under what particular form of government you live, but upon your loyalty 
to God and His righteousness. Be true to Him, and you shall flourish under this 
or any form of government, you shall be brought through every difficulty and 
change of national life into that ultimate glorious condition promised to your 
fathers. “Only fear the Lord,” and then “fear not.” Did not our Lord teach 
us that everything in human life depends upon the religious idea — that the 
knowledge and service of God constitute the one grand question which decides 
all other questions? Did.not our Master say, with a fullness and eloquence 
all His own: only fear the Lord, and all, all shall be well? Throughout His 
whole ministry Christ kept severely to this. W. L. Watkinson, Addressés. 

22. It hath pleased Jehovah to make you a people unto himself. More even 
than the Hebrew people have the American people beén favoréd by God, their 
land is richer, their history more splendid. Never in the world’s history has 
there been a hundred years more remarkable than our hundred yéars; never 
an empire ready-made handed over to the people, prepared therefor; never a 
growth in wealth and in population, comparable to the growth which has taken 
place on this continent within the last hundred years. We aré an elect people 
of God. We have received, preéminently, His blessings, His gifts; and shine 
with His glory.. Lyman Abbott, Problems of Life. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


3. Here I am: witness against me. The phrase is the one generally used of 
a witness who testifies to a crime. The questions Saftiuel asks all référ to 
judicial honesty, which has always been tare in the East. Frequent enactments 
and exhortations in the Old Testament testify to the venality of the judges iti 
Israel. Henry Preserved Smith. 

3. Of whose hand have I taken a ransom to blind mine eyes therewith? To 
a casual observer of otfiental life, the prevailing official corrtiption is something 
appalling. To the close inquirer it seems itidigenotis and inevitable. To the 
true servant of Jehovah it was appalling, but neither inherent for necessary. 

The cothmon Hebrew word fot a “btibe” is, properly speaking, a “ present,” 
and is used of the propitiatory gifts sent to a stiperiof in order to sectite his 
protection (1 Kings 15.19; 2 Kings 16.8), or by one who seeks to evade de- 
served punishment (Prov. 6.35}; 21.14). Presents are the ordinary preliminaries 
of visits and iegotiations, their motive atid effect naturally comme to be the 
influencing of the beneficiary (Prov. 17.8; 18.16). Citations of instarices from 
oriental or biblical history wotild simply overcrowd my pages. We shall only 

\cite Jacob’s gift to Esau (Gen. 32.13; 33.10; 43.11; 1 Sam. 10.27; Psa. 95. 12) 
and the present of Mero-dach-faloden to Hezekiah (Isa. 39.1). In general 
Semitic history we may go back sothé hutidteds of years, and in the castially 
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disclosed correspondence of the El Amarna tablets the business is seen to be 
quite overdone. The annals of the Assyrian kings fairly swarm with instances. 
It is, therefore, the most natural thing in the world to send a present to a 
judge before a case comes up for hearing; though publicity was, of course, not 
desirable in the transaction (Prov. 21.14), and was usually avoided, as a sug- 
gestive proverb informs us (Proy. 17. 23). 

The evil, indeed, was dealt with by the lawgiver of the ancient code, and 
that in the most reasonable and persuasive fashion: “Thou shalt take no 
bribe; for a bribe blindeth those that have sight, and perverteth the cause of 
the righteous.” (Ex. 23.8; Deut. 16.19.) Yet the abuse was prevalent in the 
time of the Judges. In spite of the noble record and example of Samuel, his 
sons, judges by his own appointment, became notoriously venal. (1 Sam. 8.1.) 
Samuel’s. protest and challenge on his. own behalf (1 Sam. 12.3) were of 
themselves an indication that his virtues were rare. James Frederick McCurdy, 
History, Prophecy and the Monuments. 

17. Is it not wheat harvest? Rain in Palestine at wheat harvest is almost un- 
heard of. In the twenty-two years between 1860 and 1882 in Jerusalem, no rain 
fell on any day in June, July, and August; but one day in four years in Sep- 
tember and but three days in two years in May. Budde. 

As snow in summer, and as rain in harvest, 
So honor is not seemly for a fool. Prov. 26.1. 


/ 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Saul was inaugurated king at Gilgal, five miles from Jericho, the first camp- 
ing ground of the Israelites after they crossed the Jordan under the leadership 
of Joshua to take possession of the Promised Land. After the sacrifices on 
the occasion of the “renewal of the kingdom” in connection with Saul’s in- 
auguration, Samuel spoke to the people the words of our lesson. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


An opportunity soon came to Saul to prove his power. The Ammonites 
under their king Nahash—the Serpent —had long troubled the eastern tribes, 
and now ‘they laid siege to the town of Jabesh in Gilead. The people were 
ready to surrender, but Nahash’s condition was that the right eyes of all should 
be put out. Josephus explains that in battle the shield covered the left eye and 
thus they would be rendered incapable of warfare. The people asked for 
seven days’ respite, and sent messengers to “all the borders of Israel” telling 
of their plight. Saul, who had gone back to his customary labor, learned the 
tidings as he came with his oxen from the field. “The Spirit of God came 
mightily upon him.” He killed his oxen and sent pieces throughout the coun- 
try with the message that “ Whoever cometh not forth after Saul and after 
Samuel, so shall it be done unto his oxen.” The warriors responded to his 
call and with a great army he crossed the Jordan, relieved the beleaguered 
fortress, and utterly routed the enemy. This masterful battle aroused the people 
to a perception of Saul’s prowess, and they wished to put to death those “ worth- 
less fellows” who had not been willing at first to accept him as their king, but 
Saul would not allow this. “There shall not a man be put to death this day,” 
he declared, “for to-day Jehovah hath wrought deliverance in Israel.” 
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THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. In a song that Scotsmen sing there is this stanza: — 
O, Menie, the heart that is true 
Has something more costly that gear; 
Ik e’en it has naething to rue, 
Ik morn it has naething to fear. 

About what Old Testament hero have we been studying whose heart we know 
was so true that he had nothing to regret at night and nothing to fear in the 
morning? His heart was true because he lived in the fear of God. He tried 
to have his people live in the same way, but they often turned aside from his 
teaching. What is the last thing the people have done which displeased Sam- 
uel? Why did their asking for a king seem evil to him? He feared they would 
tely wholly on their visible king and forget their invisible God who had been 
till now their only King. Why did he yield to their wishes? Whom did he 
choose for their king? How did Saul differ in appearance from the people? 
Once more Samuel called a meeting of the people, this time at Gilgal, to warn 
them that they and their king must remain loyal to God. His warning will 
make a greater impression upon them, he thinks, if they remember that he who 
utters the warning has himself always been loyal to God. Conscious that he 
has nothing to rue, he asks them about his record. What was his first question? 

For Older Pupils. Though in our lesson to-day we see Samuel giving up 
his official position as judge of Israel, he retained his spiritual leadership for 
long years to come. “I will instruct you in the good and right way,’ he prom- 
ised them. Samuel is the connecting link between the judges and the kings. 
He is himself the last of the judges and the first of that long line of prophets 
who curbed the despotic power of the kings. He established a theological sem- 
inary (“a college for prophets”) at Ramah; others were later found at Bethel, 
Jericho, Gilgal, and elsewhere. As Moses was the great legislator and founder 
of the priestly rule, so Samuel was the great reformer and organizer of the 
prophetical order. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I WuHom HAvE I DerraAupED? 


Thou hast not defrauded us. “It is better always to be incapable of 
cheating and lying than to be capable of chivalrously laying down one’s life 
in some great stress of duty,” said Phillips Brooks. Samuel proved himself a 
man incapable of the one and capable of the other. He always had the wel- 
fare of his people at heart and was ready to scrifice himself for them; he had 
never defrauded them nor taken a bribe. 

During the war a paper written by Quartermaster-General Montgomery C. 
Meigs was brought to General Sherman. He examined it long and carefully 
without being able to read it, and then endorsed it in this way: “TI heartily 


concur in the recommendation of the Quartermaster-General, but I don’t know 


what he says.’ He did know that officer was a man who could be trusted. 
It ought to be true that one who has taken upon himself the name of Chris- 
tian is one who can be trusted, one of whose integrity there can be no question. 

When Mark Twain’s publishing house failed, owing a debt of over $200,000, 
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the humorist considered the debt a personal one. “The law recognizes no 
mortgage on a man’s brain, and a merchant who has given up all he has may 
take advantage of the laws of insolvency, and start free again for himself;” he 
said, “but I am not a business man, and honor is a harder master than the law. 
It can not compromise for less than a hundred cents on the dollar, and its 
debts never outlaw.” After several years of hard brain work Mr. Clemens paid 
off every cent of the indebtedness. 

A man induced his friends to put their money into a manufacturing concern 
that quickly failed. He spent twelve years of the hardest kind of labor and 
deprivation to amass sufficient money to return to them what they had lost in 
the venture. The friends refused to accept the money and told him that his 
sense of honor was Quixotic, but he said nothing could restore his self-respect 
and give him greater happiness than to pay what he considered his debts, and 
he had his way. 

An old soldier recently asked to have his name dropped from the pension list. 
He had been receiving a pension because suffering from a supposed incurable 
disease contracted by exposure in the army, but he had recovered and was no 
longer entitled to the pension. The Pension Bureau at Washington was so 
astonished that a special agent was sent out to see if the man were not insane. 
In all these cases the world wondered at such integrity, but did each do more © 
than, in strict honesty, was right? 

A Caution. Remember always that honesty can never be unilateral. Do 
not attack the poor man who is dishonest, or the rich man who is dishonest, 
as a member of a class; attack him simply because he is dishonest; wage war 
relentlessly on every man of wealth who does what is wrong; attack in every 
way the iniquity of the corporation which commits iniquity. But remember, 
you men of education, you men of college training, you to whom we have a 
right to look for leadership in the generation now taking up its burdens, that 
you do the greatest possible wrong if you train people to an obliqueness of 
vision which shall make them condemn wealth, instead of condemning crooked 
wealth; which shall make them fail to see that the real test is honesty as 
against dishonesty. Condemn the rich man who corrupts a legislature; con- 
demn equally the demagogue who seeks to incite one set of our citizens against 
another because that other in the material things of this world is more fortu- 
nately off. Theodore Roosevelt. 


II ONty FEAR THE Lorp 


What it means to fear God. When we profoundly fear a thing we are 
haunted by it. It affects everything. It throws a shadow into the sunniest 
hour, and brings a chill into the gayest feast. May we transfer any of this 
meaning into our interpretation of the fear of God? To fear God is to be God- 
haunted, God-possessed. But immediately we see the defectiveness of the figure. 
In all fruitful fear of God there is no cringing, no slavishness, no paralyzing 
terror. Perfect love casteth out this type of fear. Let us, then, change our 
figure. We speak of being haunted by an air of music. We have listened to 
some sweet melody, and we can not escape from its gracious thraldom. It 
pervades the entire day. We hear it in our work and in our leisure; when we 
retire to rest and when we awake. It haunts us. The analogy may help us to 
some apprehension of what is meant by the fear of God. The man who fears 
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God is haunted by God’s presence. God is an abiding consciousness. God is 
“continually before him.” Everything is seen in relationship to God. The 
divine Presence pervades the mind and shapes and colors the judgment. Here 
are two descriptions from the Word of God, in the contrast of which the mean- 
ing will be made quite plain. “God is not in all his thoughts.” The Eternal 
does not haunt his mind. Everything is secularized, and nothing is referred to 
the arbitrament of the divine will. He is not God-possessed. “ Pray without 
ceasing.” Here is the contrasted mind from which the sense of God is never 
absent. Like an air of penetrating music the divine pervades the exercise of all 
his powers. He is God-haunted, and in the consciousness of that Presence he 
lives and moves and has his being. He fears God. J. H. Jowett, Brooks by 
the Traveler's Way. 

A Guiding Principle. The great scientist is he who discovers some wide- 
reaching law of nature which explains a thousand facts otherwise disconnected 
and unexplainable; the great historian is he who seizes some deep, social law 
which determines the development of nations through long periods; the great 
statesman is he who perceives some distinct, profound need of the time, and 
who by one wise edict brings a nation out of puzzling and threatening compli- 
cations. These gifted thinkers get to the deep, underlying fact which deter- 
mines so much in nature, so much in society. Men of lesser genius seek to 
understand things superficially, and to correct them one by one, but the masters 
get to the root principle, the dominant law, the prevailing tendency. Now, 
Samuel has reached here the deep and final law of human life —‘ Only fear the 
Lord.” Strange, complicated, contradictory, baffling as life seems, there is one 
simple principle, one sovereign passion, one master truth, that will solve us 
every problem, subdue every opposition, and guide us safely through every diffi- 
culty. There are times when a man wishes to say a great deal in a few words, 
there is not time or opportunity for much speaking, so he condenses all into 
one burning sentence, and it was so here with Samuel. “Only fear the Lord.” 
Not a-thousand things to do, but one — fear the Lord; not a thousand things to 
do, but one — serve Him in truth. : 

Does any one object that such mottoes as these are vague generalities, out 
of which we can get little good? Only fear the Lord. Only let your man- 
ner of life be worthy of the Gospel. Does any one cavil at these sayings as 
if they were not definite and illuminative? When some one objected that the 
clauses in the American Declaration of Independence, such as “ All men are 
equal,” and so forth, were but “glittering generalities,” Emerson replied that 
they had proved “ blazing ubiquities,” they had poured the light of salvation on 
the nation’s path at great moments. So with these sayings, they have a 
very definite and immense significance, they are blazing ubiquities and they will 
throw a precious light on all the questions and interests and duties of life. 

Life is often far more simple than it seems: stick to a few grand truths and 
promises and hopes, and you shall not be confounded. In the hours of deepest 
darkness and confusion be loyal to the text—only that, and nothing more. I 
remember once hearing a devout engine driver relate his religious experience. 
He said: “The other night when I was on duty there was a dense fog; we 
could not see a yard before us, but I knew that the permanent way was under us, 
and every now and then we caught a glimpse of some signal or other, and in 
time came safely to the journey’s end; so I know if I am true to the great com- 
mandments and promises God will guide and bring me through.” Remember 
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that the permanent way is there, be true to the line of trust on one side, and 
obedience on the other, and God will vouchsafe you comforting signals, and in 
due season bring you the appointed rest. “Unto the upright there ariseth light 
in the darkness.” W. L. Watkinson, Noonday Addresses. 


III PraAyinc ror OTHERS 


Prayer for Others a Duty. Far be it from me that I should sin against 
Jehovah in ceasing to pray for you, said Samuel. We think of prayer for others 
as a privilege; but Samuel regarded it as a duty; not to pray for his people 
was to him a sin. Was he not right? May we not be as selfish in our prayers 
as in our actions? He who is self-centered in his active life is self-centered 
in his prayer-life. He who would know the joy of living for others must know, 
too, the joy of praying for others. Bishop Brooks once said that in the begin- 
ning of his Christian life he felt that it was all he could do to get his own soul 
saved; perhaps one great reason why so many Christians do not have Bishop 
Brooks’ later spiritual experience is that they fail to advance beyond this first 
stage where they are engrossed in their own needs. It is said in the book 
of Job that the Lord turned the captivity of Job when he prayed for his friends. 

“The sinner’s own fault. So it was, ’ 
Clearly his own fault. Yet I think 
My fault in part, who did not pray, 
But lagged and would not lead the way,” 
says Christina Rossetti. To pray for others is a privilege, and not to pray for 
others is a sin. 

What Prayer for Others may do. We are told in Hebrews that Christ 
is able to save to the uttermost them that draw near unto God through Him, 
seeing He ever liveth to make intercession for them. Our word intercede is 
derived from two Latin words meaning to pass between. Christ passes between 
God and us, talks with God in our behalf; and we should talk with God in 
behalf of others. How the knowledge of what prayer may do for others, even 
for those whom we do not know, was brought to one young girl, a recent story 
shows. She had been traveling in Europe with her family, and every morn- 
ing they had family prayers together before starting for their sight-seeing. In 
Paris they shared a sitting-room with a stranger, and this young girl had been 
greatly afraid the stranger would open her door some day and find them all 
on their knees. A few years later a stranger introduced herself to her at a 
social gathering, and asked her to thank her father for what he had done. “TI 
was all alone in Paris and in great trouble,” she said; “I had no one with 
whom to consult, and I was in desperate need of help. A little more,—a 
step or two,—and I should have ruined my life. Every morning your father 
prayed in the sitting-room. He prayed for the strangers far away from home, 
for the tempted ones, the lonely ones —he prayed for me. I was on my knees 
in my room that led off from your sitting-room. His prayers gave me strength 
to resist my temptation. Your father saved my life.” . 

Dr. W. J. Dawson in speaking about the revival in Wales, said: “In one in- 
stance known to me a simple farmer and his wife unlocked the door of a 
humble chapel in a lonely hillside, and began there to pray for their neighbors 
by name, until in a fortnight, drawn by an invisible compulsion, more than fifty 
persons came to this unadvertised meeting and yielded themselves to Christ.” 
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SENTENCE SERMONS 


The art of government consists in being honest. Thomas Jefferson. 
Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth wouldst teach. Bonar. 
It is not possible,-O Athenians, that a power should be permanent which is 
marked with injustice, perjury, and falsehood. Demosthenes. 
In vain we call old notions fudge, 
And bend our conscience to our dealing; 
The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing. James Russell Lowell. 
He that prayeth for another is heard for himself. Jewish Proverb. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? Tennyson. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Thou shalt remember all the way which Jehovah thy God hath led thee. 
Deuty 22s 

Thou shalt not wrest justice; thou shalt not respect persons; neither shalt 
thou take a bribe; for a bribe doth blind the eyes of the wise, and pervert the 
words of the righteous. Deut. 16. 10. 
Happy is the people that is in such a case; 
Yea, happy is the people whose God is Jehovah. Psa. 144. 15. 

The fear of Jehovah is the beginning of knowledge. Prov. 1.7. 

I cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of you in my prayers. 
Eph. 1. 16. 

I exhort, therefore, first of all, that supplications, prayers, intercessions, thanks- 
givings, be made for all men. 1 Tim. 2.1. 


/ 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


A true Christian will live in the fear of God; he will seek to live such a life 
as will be pleasing to Him; God will be “continually before him.” 

Is my sense of honcr keen and true? Am I above “small dishonesties”? Do 
T ever defraud others in any way? 

Prayer that is not perfunctory is “the soul’s sincere desire.”’ What do my 
prayers indicate as to my desires; do they interpret my character and show that 
I am selfish? 

“No prayer takes hold of God until it first takes hold of you,” said an emi- 
nent preacher. Prayer for others is not sincere that is not followed by service 
for others. 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


Samuel called the people together at Gilgal and there Saul was made king 
(and probably publicly anointed), and sacrifices and peace offerings were made 
to the Lord. Then in a solemn address in which he resigns his office as judge, 
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though retaining that of prophet, the aged leader stands before the people and 
puts himself on trial, with Jehovah and Saul, His anointed, as judges, and asks 
them whom he has defrauded or oppressed, or of whom he has taken a bribe. 
The people emphatically approve of his administration, and Samuel reminds 
them that God is their witness. Next, he recounts their history as a nation, 
their deliverance from Egypt, their ingratitude to God for all He had done for 
them, and the retribution that followed their ingratitude. Pointing to their king 
whom they had demanded, Samuel promises that if they and their king remain 
true to God all will be well, but warns them that if they rebel against God’s 
commandments they shall suffer. Then he enforces his words of warning by 
a mitacle. It is the time of wheat harvest, when rain never falls in Palestine, 
and he tells them that he will ask the Lord to send rain and thunder to prove 
that they have done wickedly in asking for a king. In answer to his prayer 
rain falls and the thunder crashes, and the people believe that they are a sign 
from the Lord, and they believe in Samuel who has foretold their coming. They 
confess the wrong they have done and beg Samuel to intercede with God in 
their behalf. Samuel tells them not to fear, that although they have done this 
wrong, if they will but remain true to the Lord He will not forsake them, for 
they are His chosen people. He himself will never cease to pray for them, for 
were he to do so he would be sinning against the Lord, and he will continue 
to be their instructor in the right way. “Only fear the Lord and serve Him.” 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Ways of defrauding others. “ Whenever you allow your feighbor to enter 
into agreements which he would refuse, did he know what you could tell, as- 
suredly you make a tricky and degrading use of the information you possess.” 

2. The prophet’s ethical ideal is exactly our social need at this hour. In our 
appalling problem of capital’and labor, justice is the great consideration. In 
all our political etideavors, justice— fair elections, fair legisation, fair admin- 
istrations, fair judicial decisions—is the one thing sought. The problem of 
the negro, of the immigrant, of the Indian, presents the same need. The horror 
of the tenements, the sad shame of the unemployed, call upon us for the same 
remedy. The world has never tried what could be done to make the perfect 
State simply by justice. Gerald Soares. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Tell the first story in which Saul by his disobedience brought upon him- 
self Samuel’s prophecy of his losing his kingdom. (1 Sam. 13.1-18.) 2. Tell 
the story of Jonathan’s victory at Michmash. (1 Sam. 14.1-15.) 3. Tell the 
story of Jonathan’s innocent trespass and the result. (1 Sam, 14. 24-46.) 4. 
What were some of Saul’s good qualities? 5. What evil characteristics did he 
display in the 13th and 15th chapters? 6. In what way were the people given 
a king after their own heart? (The people were self-willed in demanding a 
King, and Saul’s striking characteristic was his self-will.) 7. In what city was 
this conference between Saul and Samuel held? 8. What other leader went 
out from this place to take a city which had been “ devoted” to the Lord? 9. 
What is said in Joshua 6, 18, 19 in regard to the spoil of the city? 10. Who dis- 

obeyed the command and what was the punishment? (Josh. 7.), 
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SAUL REJECTED BY THE LORD 


I Sam. 15. (Read I. Sam. 133 14:). Commit v, 22. 


@alden Cert 


The Lord our God will we serve, and 
his voice will we obey. Josh. 24.24. 


LESSON “hE xXor lSam. 15..13=28 


13 And Samuel came to Saul: and Saul said unto him, Blessed be thou of 
the Lord: I have performed the commandment of the Lord. 

14 And Samuel said, What meaneth then this bleating of the sheep in mine 
ears, and the lowing of the oxen which I hear? 

15 And Saul said, They have brought them from the Amalekites: for the 
people spared the best of the sheep and of the oxen, to sacrifice unto the Lord 
thy God; and the rest we have utterly destroyed. 

16 Then Samuel said unto Saul, Stay, and I will tell thee what the Lord hath 
said to me this night. And he said unto him, Say on. 

17 And Samuel said, When thou wast little in thine own sight, wast thou not 
made the head of the tribes of Israel, and the Lord anointed thee Linz over 
Israel? 

18 And the Lord sent thee on a journey, and said, Go and utterly destroy 
the sinners the Amalekites, and fight against them until they be consumed. 

19 ne store then didst thou not obey the voice of the Lord, but didst fly 
upon the spoil, and didst evil in the sight of tlhe Lord? 

zo And Saul said unto Samuel, Yea, I have obeyed the voice of the Lord, 
and have gone the way which the Lord sent me, and have brought Agag the 
king of Amalek, and have utterly destroyed the Amalekites. 

2t But the people took of the spoil, sheep and oxen, the chief of the things 
which should have been utterly destroyed, to sacrifice unto the Lord thy God 
in Gilgal. 

22 And Samuel said, Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt offerings and 
sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams. 

23 For rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness is as iniquity 
and idolatry. Because thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, he hath also 
rejected thee from being king. 

24 And Saul said unto Samuel, I have sinned: for I have transgressed the 
commandment of the Lord, and thy words: because I feared the people, and 
obeyed their voice. 

25 Now therefore, I pray thee, pardon my sin, and turn again with me, that 
I may worship the Lord: 

26 And Samuel said unto Saul, I will not return with thee: for thou hast 
rejected the word of the Lord, and the Lord hath rejected thee from being 
king over Israel. 

27 And as Samuel turned about to go away, he laid hold upon the skirt of 
his mantle, and it rent. 

28 And Samuel said unto him, The Lord hath rent the kingdom of Israel 
from thee this day, and hath given it to a neighbour of thine, that is better 


than thou. 
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WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


13. Blessed be thou of Jehovah. A common form of salutation. The com- 
mandment of Jehovah. See verses 1-3. 

14. Bleating and lowing. Saul had been commanded (verse 3) to slay them all. 

15. The people spared. Saul and the people, verse 9. Utterly destroyed. He- 
brew, devoted. Margin, of R. V. 

16. Stay. Say no more. This night. We should say, last night. 

17. When. R. V., Though. Little in thine own sight. Compare Saul’s words 
in 1 Sam. 9.21. The margin of the Revised Version suggests a different 
thought in its rendering, “ Though thou be little in thine own sight (i. e. the 
people are the ones in authority and you only obey them), art thou not head of 
the tribes of Israel? ” 

18. The sinners, the Amalekites. Compare verse 2. 

19. Didst evil. R. V., didst that which was evil. 

20. I have brought Agag the King of Amalek. He wishes it to appear as 
though he had brought Agag as proof that he had utterly destroyed his people. 

ai. The things which should have been utterly destroyed. R. V., the devoted 
things. 

23. Witchcraft. R. V. margin, divination. Iniquity and idolatry. R. V., 
idolatry and teraphim. Teraphim were images of some sort. Rebellion against 
God’s will is as bad as the sin of divination by the help of evil spirits, and stub- 
bornness is as bad as worshipping idols and household images. Compare 28. 3. 

24. I obeyed their voice. Because Saul still places the blame upon the people, 
his repentance seems insincere. 

26. Jehovah hath rejected thee from being king. Saul remained king many 
years longer, but from this time on he knew that the fate of his dynasty was 
sealed, that no son of his would be his successor. 

27. Mantle. R. V., robe.. Compare Ahijah’s act and its interpretation to 
Jeroboam, 1 Kings 11. 29-31. 

28. A neighbor of thine, that is better than thou. David. See 1 Sam. 28, 17. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


15. The people spared the best of the sheep and of the oxen. There is one 
thing in the order that we must not overlook, because it gave a complexion 
to the transaction quite different from that of ordinary massacres. That cir- 
cumstance was, that the prey was to be destroyed as well as the people. In the 
case of an ordinary massacre, the conquering people hasten to enrich them- 
selves by appropriating everything of value on which they can lay their hands. 
The Israelites were to destroy the prey just as thoroughly as they were to 
destroy the people. The restriction appointed to Saul, like that which Joshua 
had imposed at Jericho, bound the people to the most rigid self-restraint, under 
circumstances when self-restraint was extremely difficult. The extermination 
was to be carried into effect with all the solemnity of a judicial execution, and 
the soldiers were to have no benefit from it whatever, any more than the jailer 
or the hangman can have benefit from the execution of some wretched murderer. 
The sparing of the prey was a matter of pure greed, and the whole character of 
the transaction was changed. W. R. Nicoll, in Expositor’s Bible. 

22. To obey is better than sacrifice. In these great words the author of this 
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chapter brings to a luninous point the whole ethical teaching of the Hebrew 
prophets from Amos downwards. (See Amos 5. 21-24; Isa. 1.10-17; Mic. 
6.6-8, and—the nearest in expression— Hos. 6.6 and Jer. 7.22.) The Old 
Testament has no word for “duty”; its moral ideal is embodied in the words 
“As the Lord commanded.” Samuel’s “obedience,” accordingly, is but another 
aspect of Hosea’s “mercy ”—“I desire mercy (loving deeds), not sacrifice,” a 
golden truth twice re-affirmed by our Lord Himself (Matt. 9.13; 12.7). “Not 
all the blood of beasts, On Jewish altars slain,” can take the place of clean 
hands and a pure heart, and the love that fulfils itself in the service of our fellow 
men. A. R. S. Kennedy, in The New Century Bible. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


15. Devoted, utterly destroyed. A person or a thing “devoted” was regarded 
as consecrated to God, and could not be reclaimed. A man or a beast must 
be put to death (Ley. 27.29). In the taking of Jericho, which had been “ de- 
voted,” the articles which could not be consttmed by fire, such as gold and 
silver, were devoted to the use of the sanctuary. (Josh. 6.24.) The spoil of 
the Amalekites, having been devoted to God, did not belong to the Israelites, 
and therefore they could not rightly offer it in sacrifice to God. 
20. I have utterly destroyed the Amalekites. Such wars, involving the inno- 
cent along with the guilty in a common destruction, are incompatible not only 
with the law of love, but with the idea of justice taught by the Gospel. How, 
it is asked, could they ever have been commanded by God? It is replied that God 
is the author of life and death, and that He has the right at any time to deprive 
any number of His creatures of life, whether by the natural instrumentality of 
pestilence or famine, or by the express employment of man as the instrument 
of destruction. But the difficulty still remains, how a nation could be con- 
vinced that it was to be the executioner of God’s judgments, and how it could 
“ execute them in so terrible a way without injury to its moral consciousness. 
The solution is to be found in the defective oriental idea of justice. The de- 
struction of a nation for the sin of its ancestors, or of a family for the offense of 
its head, was a common oriental practice. It was not repugnant to the current 
sense of right. This indiscriminating kind of vengeance was due to the defective 
sense of human individuality, the want of a true perception of the rights and 
responsibilities of each man as an independent being. This feeling was, no 
doubt, shared by the Israelites. But with them such acts were expressly pro- 
hibited as a part of ordinary judicial procedure (Deut. 24.16), and in this re- 
spect they were on a higher level than other oriental nations. But when God 
saw fit by the mouth of a prophet who was recognized as His accredited mes- 
senger to enjoin the execution of such a sentence, there was no moral resist- 
ance to it. It would be accepted without hesitation as coming from God, and 
executed without any violation of their sense of justice. Such commands were 
an “accommodation” to the moral and religious state of the nation to which 
they were given. Revelation is progressive, and God’s dealings with the chosen 
people, while designed to raise and elevate them, were necessarily conditioned by 
their moral state at any given period. It need hardly be said that such com- 
mands are inconceivable under the Gospel dispensation. Kirkpatrick, in The 
Cambridge Bible. 

23. Teraphim. The teraphim were household images supposed to bring the 
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blessings of food, health, etc.; to the home, and they seein to have been rever- 
enced as idols and consulted oracularly. They were often in human form; 
some have been discovered with a human head on a brute body, and others the 
reverse of this. The first mention 

of teraphim in the Bible is in the 
account of Jacob’s flight from his 
father-in-law Laban, and the latter’s 
putsuit in search of the teraphim , 
which his daughter Rachel had car- /i\**&Q 
tied away. In the time of thef Wj, )) 
Judges the teraphim were worshipped \ 
by an entire tribe, as told in the 17th ‘ 
and 18th chapters of the book of 
Judges. Michal, the daughter of 
Saul and wife of David, in order to 
give her husband more time to es- 
cape from the messengers sent by 
Sati, put the teraphim in his bed so 
as to make the messengers believe 
that David was asleep. The rever- 
ence of the teraphim together with 
the worship of Jehovah continued 
even after the return from the cap- 
tivity. 


Assyrian Teraphim 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The Amalekites were a nomad people who lived south of Canaan. From 


the expedition against them Saul returned to Gilgal, where Samuel cdme to 
meet hin: 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


As in the days of Samuel and Eli, the Philistines are still in the ascendency 
in the land; their supremacy is vividly shown in these words: “There was 
no smith found throughout all the land of Israel: for the Philistines said, 
Lest the Hebrews make them swords or speats: but all the Israelites went 
down to the Philistines, to sharpen every man his share; and his coulter atid 
his axe, and his mattock: So it came to pass in the day of battle, there wus 
neither sword nor spear found in the hand of any of the people; but With 
Saul and with Jonathan his son was there found.” ‘The first duty before Saul 
was to free his country and drive this enemy back to their own land alotig 
the Mediterranean coast: 

Many years have passed, of which we have no record, and Jonathan, Saul’s 
son, is 4 grown warrior. He successfully attacked the Philistine garrisoti ih 
Geba, and this led the Philistines to assemble for war. A great tnultitiide 
encamped at Michmash 6n the mountains of Ephraim, and from thetice setit 
out marauding parties in several directions. The Israelites were terrified. 
Many hid in caves and pits, and some fled across the Jordan. Only six hundred 
“trembling nien” followed Saul. Strong in his faith that the Lord was with 
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him, Jonathan, accompanied only by his armor-bearer, daringly climbed down 
the precipitous slope from Geba into the valley of Michmash and then up the 
opposite mountain side to the camp of the Philistines. His attack so con- 
fused the enemy that a panic ensued, and the Israelites under Saul were able to 
pursue and win a great victory. In the midst of the battle Saul declared a 
fast until evening, and rashly cursed any one who should disobey. Jonathan had 
not heard the order, and he ate honey which he found in the forest, while the 
people, faint with hunger, rushed ravenously upon the spoil of the Philistines 
after nightfall. When Saul learned of Jonathan’s disobedience he declared that 
Jonathan should die, but the people interfered and rescued him, “for he hath 
wrought with God this day.” 

To-day’s lesson treats of Saul’s commission to destroy the Amalekites and his 
rejection from being king because of his partial disobedience. With this 
should be compared the account in 1 Samuel 13. 8-14, where, before the war 
with the Philistines, Saul offered sacrifice at Gilgal instead of waiting for 
Samuel as the latter had ordered, and in consequence was told by the prophet 
that because he had not kept the commandment of God his kingdom should 
not continue, but the throne should be given to a man after the Lord’s own 
heart. Whether Saul was told by Samuel that the Lord had rejected him 
from being king on two different occasions, or whether these two narratives are 
from different writers and given to account for the estrangement between Saul 
and Samuel, is a subject of controversy among scholars. 


THE APPROACH TO2fEH LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Among the legends of the Middle Ages there is 
one about a fierce dra that came up out of the sea and devoured men and 
women and children. A few brave men went to attack it, but their horses 
and dogs fled at the sight of the monster, from whose eyes flames shot forth, 
and from whose mouth floods of water poured, and they themselves were 
killed. The dragon was held to be invincible, and the Master of the Order of 
St. John forbade any knight to imperil his life in a vain attempt to slay the 
monster. There was one knight, however, who thought he could free the 
world from such a scourge. He went to a forge and made an iron dragon 
just. like the real one, flames and all. Then he led his horse and dogs against 
this sham dragon again and again till they became accustomed to it, and found 
it harmless. When they were no longer afraid he went forth to meet and 
slay the real dragon. Great was the rejoicing among the people and loud 
were their praises of the hero, But when the knight brought the dragon’s 
head to the Master of the Order he was met with a stern rebuke. In that Order 
strict obedience was regarded as the most important of all virtues, and the 
Master said to him: “Thou hast been disobedient. Thou hast broken thy 
vow of obedience to commands. No longer art thou a son of this Order.” The 
knight hung his head in shame and humbly turned to leave, and then, the 
legend says, the Master called him back exclaiming with tears in his eyes: 
“Thou art worthy to be a Master among us, for thou hast true humility. The 
man who conquers his own spirit is greater than he who slays many dragons.” 

Saul, the king of the Israelites, was given a task to do, a fiercer enemy than 
this fabled dragon to conquer, and with the task a very definite command 
to obey. He performed his task, but disobeyed the command, and when he 
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was told that he had been disobedient he did not hang his head in shame like 
this young knight, for he had never learned to conquer his own spirit. 

For Older Pupils. A German peasant who robbed and murdered his land- 
lord was aided in the deed by the latter’s servant. As he was climbing in the 
window the servant shoved a movable oven underneath for him to step on, but 
the peasant is said to have drawn back in alarm, exclaiming: “There is dough 
sticking on the oven, and bread is the gift of God; it would be sacrilege to 
step on it. Put a chair here instead.” He could take the life of a man, the 
most sacred of all God’s gifts, but would not step on a piece of dough, because 

bread was the gift of God! Just as inconsistent is Saul in our lesson story. 
~ He would not obey the Lord, but he would not fail to offer sacrifice to Him. 
The spirit of religion is more than the form, is Samuel’s lesson in his words to 
Saul, “To obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I To oBEy IS BETTER THAN SACRIFICE 


Saul thought that Sacrifice was Better than Obedience. There is an 
article in a’ British magazine bearing the title, Three Mottoes. These are 
the mottoes: I and God; God and I; God and not I. The writer says that 
when he first became a Christian he thought of himself first and asked God 
to help him attain his own will; then as he advanced in Christian service he 
thought of himself as a co-worker with God in work that was God’s work; but 
at last he realized in God the one Great Worker and in himself only an instru- 
ment to be used in God’s own way and time. 

Saul’s motto at this time evidently was “I and God”; when he left this stage 
in his experience he did not advance to the higher one of “God and I,” but 
went backward to that of “I and not God.” He was self-willed, and he could 
not bear to have his will resisted. 

In the first story of the way in which Samuel was led to declare God’s anger 
and to foretell his downfall (chapter 13), Saul showed that he was scrupulous 
about going to battle without offering sacrifices to the Lord, but cared not about 
disobeying the Lord’s command through Samuel as prophet. 

In our lesson of to-day, he had spared the king of the Amalekites against 
the express command that every Amalekite should be put to death, and this 
he did for the sake of adding to his own triumph. Josephus says that Agag 
was spared because of his stature and beauty. We are told in verse 12 that 
he went to Carmel and set up a monument there; Dean Stanley informs us 
that according to Jewish tradition this monument was a triumphal arch of olives, 
myrtles and palms. In this triumphal journey Agag no doubt was made to 
take part as Saul’s distinguished prisoner of war. He spared the best of the 
sheep and oxen, and then thought that if he sacrificed some of them to God 
he would be justified in disobeying God’s command. Here again he showed that 
he thought to sacrifice was better than to obey. 

Obedience the Foundation of Other Virtues. Schiller says that “the first 
great law is to obey,” a thought expressed by Kipling in his Jungle Tales 
in these forcible words :-— 

Now these are the laws of the Jungle, and many and mighty are they; 
But the head and the hoof of the Law and the haunch and the hump is — Obey! 
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Obedience should be Unconditional. “Whatsoever He saith unto you, 
do it,” is the law of discipleship. We must lose our will in Christ’s. Our 
surrender should include every part of our being. Too many enthrone Christ 
over only a portion of the kingdom of their life. They spare some Agag, some 
cherished indulgence, some dear habit, something that should have been de- 
stroyed. Or they shrink fronr going the full length in their consecration or 
in their service, saving their life instead of losing it in the abandonment of 
love. Such a life, however, with its reserves and its withholdings, does not 
realize the full meaning of joy and power that Christ meant us to attain in our 
discipleship. There should be neither reserves nor withholdings. We belong 
to Christ and should give Him all. J. R. Miller, in How, When, Where. 

II Maxine Excuses # 

Excuses can not be made to God. Each one of us shall give account of 
himself..to God, says Paul in his Epistle to the Romans. He may, and he very 
often does, give an account of himself to others in which he shifts all the 
blame for whatever has been wrong upon some one else, but in his account to 
God he must bear the responsibility for his own deeds. From the time that 
Eve blamed the serpent and Adam blamed Eve, people have been trying to 
make some one else bear the blame for what they themselves are responsible, 
have been seeking some scapegoat to bear their sins even as the high priest on 
the Day of Atonement symbolically laid the sins of the Hebrew people on the 
head of a goat and sent it off to perish in the wilderness. 

When Aaron made the golden calf he excused himself to Moses by saying 
that it was all the people’s fault; “Thou knowest the people that they are set 
on evil,” he said. His motives, moreover, were good, he seemed to think, for 
he had built an altar before the image and proclaimed a feast to Jehovah. In 
a similar way Saul excused himself to Samuel by putting the blame for his dis- 
obedience upon the people. “They have brought them from the Amalekites,” 
he said, “the people spared the best of the sheep and of the oxen, the people 
took of the spoil.” His motives, too, were good in his own sight, for he de- 
clared that the oxen and sheep were spared “to sacrifice unto Jehovah thy God.” 
Samuel paid no heed to his shallow excuses but declared; “ Because thou hast 
rejected the word of Jehovah, He hath also rejected thee from being king.” 

Acknowledge Mistakes. It is hard to admit that we are wrong. How 
easy to say, “the woman, the serpent, my temperament, my circumstances! ” 
Few things more surely reveal our self-love and pride than this instinctive, y 
automatic excuse-making. We thoroughly understand the lawyer who asked® 
the question, “ And who is my neighbor?” wishing to “justify himself.” There 
is little hope for our growth in virtue, unless we make up our minds frankly to 
admit the truth about ourselves, no matter how it hurts. No man can afford to 
play ostrich. Self-deception is seldom genuine, and conscious duplicity ruins. 
“We can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth.” To acknowledge 
our mistakes is not only wise, and marks an advance in self-knowledge, but it 
means self-mastery, spiritual victory. Maltbie D. Babcock. 


TI] PENITENCE, NOT FOR THE SINS, BUT FOR THE PENALTY 


Saul’s Insincerity. Saul said unto Samuel, I have sinned; for I haye 
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transgressed the commandment of Jehovah, and thy words, because I feared the 
people, and obeyed their voice. Saul seems to be penitent, but it is only a seem- 
ing, for in the same sentence that he confesses his sin he denies his responsi- 
bility for the sin, and again throws the blame upon the people—I feared the 
people and obeyed their voice. And when Samuel refused to worship with 
him he said once more, “I have sinned,’ and further added: “ Yet honor me 
now, I pray thee, before the elders of my people, and before Israel, and turn 
again with me, that I may worship Jehovah thy God.” He regretted the con- 
sequences of the sin rather than the sin, he did not want to break with Sam- 
uel, he feared the lessening of his power and irifluence if the elders and the 
people saw that Samuel refused to honor him. Early in the Bible record we 
read that after the penalty had been pronounced upon Cain for slaying his 
brother, he cried out: “ My punishment is greater than I can bear; I shall be a 
wanderer in the earth; and it will come to pass that whosoever findeth me will 
slay me.” Cain regretted his deed, not because of its sin, but because of its 
penalty. Saul would recall now his act of disobedience if he could, because he 
fears the consequences of his sin. It is interesting to note that the Latin verb, 
pemitere from which our verb repent comes, is probably akin to poena, pun- 
ishment; may this not be because punishment has so much to do with repent- 
ance? 

The Nature of Repentance. The little girl who defined repentance as 
“ Being sorry enough to quit” well understood the meaning of this word. There 
are too many people like the Japanese orator at a public meeting. He had called 
a public official a thief, and when a policeman gravely spoke to him in a low 
voice, he at once said to the audience: “The Chief of Police requests me to 
retract the word I have spoken. Although the word of a sage should never be 
taken back, let us make a concession; let us take back the word and keep the 
idea.” We would take back the wrong deed we have done when we see its 
consequences, but we allowethe idea to remain with us, and when the next oc- 
casion comes we sin again. 

True repentance is not only sincere, but it is permanent. It not only regrets 
the deed, but it mourns the sin. It not only looks back with sorrow to the sin 
committed, but it looks forward with purposeful care to the coming occasions 
of sin. The Psalmist said, “I acknowledged my sin unto Thee, and Thou for- 
gavest the iniquity of my sin;” but he also said, “I will behave myself wisely 
in a perfect way; I will walk within my house with a perfect heart.” 

True repentance means the putting away not only of the evil acts but also 
of the evil thoughts. The evil can not be overthrown, root and branch, unless 
the thoughts of the mind and the desires of the heart are made right; outward 
evil acts can not be repented and inward eyil thoughts still be harbored. We 
do not destroy the weed by cutting off the leaves and letting the stalk branch 
out again; we pull it up root and all. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Worship is life, not ceremony. Charles Kingsley, 

Sacrifice without obedience is sacrilege. Dwight L. Moody. 

Ought is the strongest word in human speech; excuse the weakest. H. W. 
Warren. 

Man has so many enemies that he can not afford to be his own foe. Emerson, 
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I have generally found that the man who is good at excuses is good for noth- 
ing else. Benjamin Franklin. 
Who wears a crown must fear to see 
Both crown and kingdom slip away: 
Who rules himself a king shall be. - 
Secure unto his dying day. Arlo Bates. 
There may be nothing strikingly dramatic about the rewards or consequences 
of daily, steadfast obedience to God, but they shine in “something of an angel 
light? when men look back to the tragedy of disobedience. Maltbie D. Babcock. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


This people draw nigh unto me, and with their mouth and with their lips do 
honor me, but have removed their hearts far from me. Isa. 29. 13. 

To love him with all the heart, and with all the understanding, and with all 
the strength, and to love his neighbor as himself, is much more than all whole 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices. Mark 12. 33. 

Go ye and learn what this meaneth, I desire mercy, and not sacrifice. Matt. 
9. 13. 3 

What unto me is the multitude of your sacrifices? saith Jehovah: I have had 
enough of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts; and I delight 
not in the blood of bullocks or of lambs, or of he-goats. . . . Wash you, make 
you clean; put away the eyil of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do 
evil; learn to do well. Isaiah 1.11, 16. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


We have Christ’s commandments; do we always keep them? Do we know 
anything of what David meant when he said, ‘I delight to do Thy will, O God?” 
Or do we like Saul seek to be only measurably obedient, obeying the com- 
mandment in general, but having our own will about it in the particulars? 

Am i careful about religious forms and observances while indifferent to the 
true spirit of religion? 

When did I last try to shirk my responsibility by putting blame upon some 
one else? Was I not in that instance as culpable as was Saul? Hereafter I 
will fairly face my own responsibility. 

Is it fear of being found out and punished that keeps me from sin, or fear 
of the sin itself? Is it the penalty that follows sin committed, or the having 
yielded to sin, that I feel most keenly? These words of Shakespeare are true: 

A true repentance shuns the evil itself 
More than the eternal suffering or the shame. 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


Saul was told by Samuel that it was God’s will he should give battle to the 
Amalekites, the people who had opposed the Israelites on their way from Egypt 
to Canaan, and utterly destroy them and their possessions. Saul carried out 
the command in part, only; he spared Agag the king and the best of the sheep 
and oxen and all that was good. When “the word of the Lord” came to 
Samuel telling him what Saul had done and of His displeasure, Samuel was 
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greatly troubled and “cried unto thé Lord all night.” In the morning he 
sought Saul at Gilgal, and Saul greeted him in a friendly way and at once said, 
“I have performed the commandment of the Lord.” “Have you, indeed;” re- 
turned Samuel, “then what does this lowing and bleating mean that I hear?” 
“©O yes, those sheep and oxen,” said Saul, “they are the people’s; it is the peo- 
ple’s fault that the best of the sheep and oxen are spared, but their motive is 
good, they wish to offer them in sacrifice to the Lord our God.” “Cease your 
excuses, and I will tell you what the Lord said to me last night,” replied Sam- 
uel. “What was it?” “Although you were little in your own sight, did not 
the Lord place you at the head of the tribes of Israel? Do you not owe 
obedience to Him, rather than to the people? Are you not responsible for 
them, as their king? The Lord gave you a commission to execute His judg- 
ment upon the wicked Amalekites, bidding you utterly destroy them; why did 
you disobey and greedily save the spoil?” “I have not disobeyed,” Saul re- 
affirmed, “I have done as commanded and have brought Agag the king of 
Amalek to prove it; it was the people who spared the sheep and oxen, but this 
they did only for the sake of sacrificing them to the Lord.” “Has the Lord as 
great delight in burnt-offerings and sacrifices as in being obeyed?” solemnly 
questioned the prophet. “To obey is better than sacrifice. Rebellion is like 
the sin of witchcraft and stubbornness like the sin of idolatry. Because you 
have rejected the word of the Lord, He has rejected you from being king.” 
Alarmed at the punishment he was to suffer, Saul claimed to repent of his dis- 
obedience, but still laid the blame upon the people, and he besought Samuel 
to pardon his sin, and come and worship with him. But like Cato the Censor, 
reiterating that “ Carthage must be destroyed,” the prophet repeated Saul’s doom. 
As Samuel turned to leave, Saul caught hold of his robe to detain him, and tore 
it. The prophet saw in this a symbol of the tearing away from Saul of his 
kingdom and the giving of it to a better king. Again Saul acknowledged his 
sin and begged Samuel to.honor him before the people and turn with him to 
worship. Samuel yielded in this, and then demanded that Agag be brought be- 
fore him. At once he put Agag to death and returned to Ramah. Though the 
kingdom was not taken away from Saul for many years, the prophet never again 
came to see him. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The Dead Line. 

2. The character of Saul. “He alternately attracts and disappoints us. He 
is a mixture of loyalty and disobedience. He makes ready the way for something 
better than himself. He is the true Old Testament man.” 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Tell the story of Ruth which was one of your lessons last year. 2. Who 
was Ruth’s son? Grandson? Great Grandson? (Ruth 4.14-17.) 3. To what 
tribe did David belong? ((Matt. 1.1-6.) 4. Who was “ David’s Greater Son”? 
(Matt. 1.17.) 5. What is said of David in 1 Sam. 13.14; Acts 13. 22? 
6. Read Psalm 139. 1-7 and write what is there said about God as the Searcher 
of men’s hearts. 
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Lesson V— Aucust 2 
DAVID ANOINTED AT BETHLEHEM 


I Sam. 16.1713. (Read I Sam. 16.) Commit vv. 11, 12, 


Golden Cert 


Man looketh on the outward appearance, but 
the Lord looketh on the heart. I Sam. 16.7. 


LESSON TEXT I Sam. 16. 1-13 


1 And the Lord said unto Samuel, How long wilt thou mourn for Saul, 
seeing I have rejected him from reigning over Israel? fill thine horn with oil, 
and go, I will send thee to Jesse the Beth-lehemite: for I have provided me a 
king among his sons. 

2 And Samuel said, How can I go? if Saul hear zt, he will kill me. And 
i ee said, Take a heifer with thee, and say, I am come to sacrifice to the 

ord. 

3 And call Jesse to the sacrifice, and I will shew thee what thou shalt do: 
and thou shalt anoint unto me him whom I name unto thee. 

4 And Samuel did that which the Lord spake, and came to Beth-lehem. 
And the elders of the town trembled at his coming, and said, Comest thou 
peaceably? 

5 And he said, Peaceably: I am come to sacrifice unto the Lord: sanctify 
yourselves, and come with me to the sacrifice. And he sanctified Jesse and his 
sons, and called them to the sacrifice. 

And it came to pass, when they were come, that he looked on Eliab, and 
said, Surely the Lord’s anointed is before him. 

7 But the Lord said unto Samuel, Look not on his countenance, or on the 
height of his stature; because I have refused him: for the Lord seeth not as 
man seeth; for man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh 
on the heart. : 

8 Then Jesse called Abinadab, and made him pass before Samuel. And he 
said, Neither hath the Lord chosen this. 

9 Then Jesse made Shammah to pass by. And he said, Neither hath the 
Lord chosen this. 

10 Again, Jesse made seven of his sons to pass before Samuel. And Samuel 
said unto Jesse, The Lord hath not chosen these. 

11 And Samuel said unto Jesse, Are here all thy children? And he said, 
There remaineth yet the youngest, and, behold, he keepeth the sheep. And 
Samuel said unto Jesse, Send and fetch him: for we will not sit down till he 
come hither. 

12 And he sent, and brought him in. Now he was ruddy, and withal of a 
beautiful countenance, and goodly to look to. And the Lord said, Arise, anoint 
him: for this ts he. 

13 Then Samuel took the horn of oil, and anointed him in the midst of his 
brethren: and the Spirit of the Lord came upon David from that day forward. 
So Samuel rose up, and went to Ramah. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. Mourn for Saul. Compare 15.11. Reigning. R. V., being king. Fill 
thy horn with oil. “As though the particular horn used in anointing Saul 
were to be used again.” Smith, Jesse. The grandson of Ruth and Boaz. 
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2. He will kill me. Compare’16.14 and 22.17-19. I am come to sacrifice to 
Jehovah. It appears that Samuel was in the habit of offering sacrifice in differ- 
ent places, and he prudently thetitions only this object of his visit, keeping silent 
about the more important object. 

4. The elders of ihe town trembled at his coming. R. V., the elders of the 
city came to meet him trembling. Perhaps they went to meet him with guilty 
consciences, fearing he had come to rebuke some sin. 

5. Sanctify yourselves. The sanetifying before participating in any sacred 
act consisted in ablutions and in fefraining from whatever would make one 
ceremonially unclean. See Ex. 19.10. He sanctified Jesse and his sons. Sam- 
uel himself superintended their purification. 

6. When they were come. To the sacrificial feast. See the end of verse 11. 
And said. To himself, of course. Surely Jehovah's anointed is before him. 
Compare the next verse and 10. 23, 24. 

7. Jehovah said. To Samuel’s conscience. Height of his stature. An al- 
lusion to Saul’s stattire. Refused. R. Vy rejected. For man . . . beast. 
Thé corittast is between physical sifts on the one hand, ahd mental ahd moral 
attainments on the other. 

10, Seven of his sons, Including the three mentioned by name. 

11. He keepeth. R. V., he is keeping. Sit down. R. V., margin, sif around. 
They would tiot sit atound the table for the feast which followed the sacrifice. 

12. Ruddy. This may refer to the color of his skin, but Some scholars refer 
it to his hair. Browning in Saul speaks of him as “God’s child with His dew, 
on thy gracious gold hair.” Of a beautiful countenance. R. V., margin; fair 
of eves. Look to, R. V., look upon. 

13. Came upon. R. V., came mightily upon. Conipate 16. 6. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


2. I am come to sacrifice. A superior mati must have reticences in hii. If 
he walk wearing his heart upon his sleeve for daws to peck at, his journey will 
not extend far! There is no use for any man’s takirig up his abode in a house 
built of glass. A man always is to be hittiself the judge how much of his rhitd 
he will show to other men; even to those he would Have Wotk along with him. 
There are impertinent inquiries made; your rule is, to leave the inquirer unin- 
formed on that matter; not, if you can help it, misinfotmed, but precisely as 
/ dark as he was! He that cati riot withal keep his mind to hittiself can hot 

| practice any considerable thing whatever. Atid we call it dissimulation, all this? 
| What would you think of calling the general of an artny a dissembler because 


he did not tell evety corporal and pfivate soldier who pleased to put the ques- 
tion, his thoughts about evérything? Thomas Carlyle, Heroes and Hero- 
Worship. 


12, He was goodly to look upon. This is our first introduction to the future 
king. From the sheepfolds on the hill sidé the boy was brought in. He took 
his place at the village feast, when with a silent gesture, perhaps with a secret 
whisper into his ear, the sacred oil was poured by thé prophet ovér his Head. 
We are enabled to fix his appearance at once in our minds. He had red or 
dtiburn hair, stich as is not thftequently séén iti his countrymeri of the East at 
the ptesetit day. His bright eyés ate especially tnehtioned, arid he was re- 
markable for the gtacé of his figitte and countetiahce, well madé, and of itn- 
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mense strength and agility. In swiftness and activity he could only be com- 
pared to a wild gazelle, with feet like hart’s feet, and with arms strong enough 
to break a bow of steel. He was pursuing the occupation usually allotted in 
eastern countries to the slaves, the females, or the despised of the family. He 
carried a switch, or wand, in his hand, such as would be used for his dogs, and 
a scrip or wallet round his neck, to carry anything that was needed for his 
shepherd’s life, and a sling to ward off beasts or birds of prey. Dean Stanley, 
Jewish Church. 

13. Samuel anointed him in the midst of his brethren. We are not informed 
whether Samuel explained to him or to his father the meaning of this sacred 
rite. The likelihood is that he did not, because his words would have been sure 
in some way or other to have reached the ears of Saul, and then all his pru- 
dential measures would have been taken in vain. But David could receive all 
needful knowledge from another quarter, for “the Spirit of the Lord came upon 
him from that day forward.” Not with stormful gust like that which swept over 
the soul of Saul when he met the children of the prophets, and which speedily 
passed away; but with the gentle silence of the opening dawn, which brightens 
into perfect day, the Spirit came into David’s heart, and soon, by His secret, 
supernatural suggestions, he would discover for what purpose the prophet had 
emptied the horn of oil upon his head. W. M. Taylor. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


1. Fill thy horn with oil. Few travelers return from Switzerland without a 
finely-polished drinking cup made from a ram’s horn; such cups have been used 
from very ancient times, for the horns are hollow and are easily polished. The 
Greek word for horn may mean a trumpet or a drinking-horn, and the Latin 
word may mean a trumpet, an oil cruet, or a funnel. The horn in our text was 
a flask for oil. In the time of Solomon, a horn with its anointing oil was kept 
in the sanctuary, and with this Solomon was anointed king (1 Kings 1. 39). 

11, We will not sit down till he come hither. A sacrificial meal was held with 
the pieces of the victims laid aside from sacrifices of a joyful nature. Only 
the thank-offerings of individuals, however, gave opportunity for these festivals, 
since of these alone certain rich portions were consumed on the altar; the 
breast and the right shoulder belonged to the officiating priests, and all the 
rest of the flesh was restored to the offerer. This was to be eaten on the same 
or the following day, and in the company of all members of the household and 
of bidden guests. Wainer. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Bethlehem is six miles south of Jebus, or Jerusalem. It was known —as 
Ephrath until after the Conquest. A short distance from the city is the tra- 
ditional place where Jacob buried Rachel. In the fields of Boaz near by Ruth 
gleaned behind the reapers. Here David was born and here he was anointed by 
Samuel. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


David was the son of Jesse, the grandson of Obed, the great grandson of 
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Boaz. From his great grandmother Ruth, the Moabitess, and his ancestress 
Rahab of Jericho, there was alien blood in his veins. “It required three gen- 
erations for the descendants of aliens to become members of Israel, and thus 
David could be reckoned a full Jew, though his father still stood in a measure 
outside the congregation;” says Dr. Geikie, “the family seems to have been, 
as it were, the feudal lord of the village and the district round it, for the elders 
of the country appear at the yearly feast of Jesse’s household, and David in after 
years gave a grant of land in the neighborhood, as if his own right, to the son 
of his friend Barzillai.” 

Various dates are assigned for the year of David’s birth. It is helpful to keep 
in mind that he lived about a thousand years before Christ. 


THE APRROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Do you remember the beautiful story about Ruth 
and Naomi which we studied at the close of last year? To what land did 
Ruth belong? To what city in Canaan were she and Naomi going? Why 
were they going there? How did Ruth show her love for Naomi? How did she 
gain food for her and for herself? Whom did she marry? At the close of the 
last chapter in the book of Ruth we are told that Ruth had a son named Obed, 
and Obed a son named Jesse, and Jesse a son named David. 

To-day we are introduced again to this family of Ruth. Samuel the prophet 
journeys to this same city of Bethlehem to see Ruth’s grandson, Jesse, and his 
family of many sons. David is Jesse’s youngest son. We are to have twelve 
lessons about David, and I am sure you will become deeply interested in his 
life, for it is one of the most fascinating lives in the whole Bible. There is 
scarcely a hero in any of your story books who passes through so many adven- 
tures as does David. As a lad he kept his father’s sheep among the hills sur- 
rounding Bethlehem, and had to defend them from wild animals. Once a lion 
bounded through the thicket and seizing a lamb started to carry it off. There 
were no guns in those days, and David had only a club and knife, but he 
threw himself upon the lion and slew him. David was caring for his sheep 
when Samuel came to Bethlehem. 

For Older Pupils. The story of David’s life is told in ninety-one chapters 
of the Bible, occupying a greater amount of space than that of any other Bible 
hero, and it is replete with stirring incidents. There was no monotony in 
David’s life; events follow close upon one another alike in his life at Saul’s 
court, his life in exile, and his life on the throne. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


I MAN LOOKETH ON THE OuTWARD APPEARANCE, BUT THE LORD LOOKETH ON 
THE HEART 


Look not on the Height of his Stature. Saul, the first king of Israel, 
was tall and imposing, a head taller than all the people, while David, the second 
king, was short in stature, but in real worth Saul was to David asthe buzzing 
of a fly to the peal of a full-toned organ. Samuel looked at Eliab, Jesse’s 
oldest son; and was drawn to him because of his appearance; “Surely,” he 
said to himself, “ Jehovah’s anointed is before Him.” Yet in some way he was 
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made to realize that he was judging superficially, basing his verdict on Eliab’s 
looks and on the height of his stature, and that God did not judge in this way, 
that man had regard to outward appearances, while God had regard to inward 
worth. Paul was a little man, but in Chrysostom’s words about him we see 
what was his stature in God’s judgment: “This man of three cubits’ height be- 
came tall enough to reach the third heaven.” 
“Pigmies are pigmies still; though perched on the Alps, 

And pyramids are pyramids in vales, 

Each man makes his own stature, builds himself; 

Virtue alone outbuilds the pyramids; 

Her monuments shall last, when Egypt’s fall — 

*Tis mortal grandeur makes the mighty man.” 

Look not on the Richness of his Clothes. Man often judges another by 
the clothes he wears. As well might one expect a firefly to give forth heat be- 
cause of its flashes of light, or an owl to utter words of wisdom because it looks 
SO wise, as to expect a man to be superior in innate worth because he wears} 


superior clothes. “The mair I gae aboot,’ wisely observes Jean Muckrose,\ 
“the mair I see that men are much alike, whether they stan’ on the bare earth, 


or on a pile o’ siller, or wear a shepherd’s plaid or a gown o’ gold.” 

When Lord John Russell was Prime Minister of England he went to a 
telegraph office in a small village to send a message. The clerk saw only a little, 
old man in a great coat and rudely flung his message back to him saying, 
“ Here, put your own name on it; it is a pity your master does not know how 
to send a telegram.” The telegraph operator’s eye saw only the great coat 
which he took to be that of a servant: “God’s eye,” says Jean Muckrose, “ sees 
only the man inside 0’ the claithes.” 

Covet God’s Judgment, not Man’s. One of the surprises in heaven must 
surely be the revelation of the difference between our judgments of others and 
God’s judgment of them. “God will never receive us upon any invoice sent from 
this world,” said Dr. Henry Ward Beecher. “Every man is to be reappraised, 
unpacked, examined, mostly thrown away; and that which is least esteemed here 
is to be measured most and judged most, and the reverse, so that the last shall 
be first and the first shall be last.” 

All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me, 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped, 
is Browning’s creed. 

“Fame is vapor, popularity an accident, only one thing endures — character,” 
said Horace Greeley. Character is what we are, while reputation is what others 
think we are. The youth who starts out in life with a determination to win 
reputation has a praiseworthy ambition, but the one whose aim is to make for 
himself a noble character has an infinitely higher ambition. He who is highly 
esteemed by the world and accepts this estimation as his right valuation is in 
great danger of caring little for God’s true valuation of his worth. A recent 
writer says that “the difference between living to society and living to God is 
the difference between living in a cage and singing in a sky. Constrained and 
cramped is the life that looks no farther than human appreciation or dis- 
pleasure: but to prize and enjoy God’s favor is to soar on eagle’s wings, to sing 
with the lark at heaven’s gate. To seek the honor that comes from men instead 
of the honor that comes from God is to lower our whole spiritual life.” 
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Quarter 


II Lives ser APART 


What David’s Anointing meant to him. 

“Latest born of Jesse’s race, 
Wonder lights thy bashful face, 
While the Prophet’s gifted oil 
Seals thee for a path of toil.” 

I can conceive of nothing to which a noble soul responds more profoundly 
than to the sense of being a selected life; a life chosen, set apart, exalted from 
the mass, specialized unto a purpose. In the hour of David’s anointing it 
dawns upon him that he is a selected life—that he is set apart for an unusual 
destiny. What thought is greater than this to a soul that is noble? While we 
all know that there are and ever have been selected lives, and while we all 
recognize selection in others who by their gifts and callings and opportunities 
are manifestly set apart in the world as its leaders, there is much difficulty for 
many a noble soul in conceiving of itself as one of the called. 

In every grouping of men there will be gradings of power—some men 
more evidently born for leadership than others. Eyen among the twelve Apos- 
tles there were gradings of power and a few natural leaders. Yet they were all 
called and selected and set apart by Christ to go out into the world and to 
spread the light of His coming up and down the world. Charles Cuthbert Hall. 

Consecrated Lives, All the living members of a class that was graduated 
from Princeton College more than twenty years ago returned lately to visit 
their Alma Mater, and to talk over old times. After they had gone, a venerable 
doctor of divinity, who had been their tutor when they were students, said: 

“T discovered one singular fact with regard to them. Among them were 
three men who, as boys, were full of enthusiasm, who believed that they were 
called to some special work in life, and who sacrificed everything else to that. 
They were the only men» in their class who had made their mark on their 
generation. 

“One was an inventor, another a leader in a great reform movement, the 
third an author, Neither of the three had made money, or was reckoned, in the 
worldly sense of the word, a successful man; but they were the only ones who 
had strongly influenced their fellow-men.” 

In old times men generally believed that God Himself summoned them to a 
certain work or method of life, It was their “vocation” or “ calling,” because 
He called them to it. In these modern days men are apt to espouse the cause 
or take up the occupation which will pay best. 

Sometimes, however, there still comes to a boy or man the conviction that 
a Power higher than the world, with its policy and expediency, is urging him 
into an untried path. If he is sure that he is right, let him attempt it, fearing 
nothing. He will soon have a great following. The world in its ordinary move- 
ments is shrewd and mercenary; but in its heart it loves the man with 'a high 
purpose, and in the end is led by him. 

In the gardens of the Tuileries there stands the statue of a young girl on 
horseback, which is always covered with fresh garlands and votive wreaths. 
In the ancient city ¢f Rouen, in the market-place where the shrewd hucksters 
chaffer over their fish and meat, one space in the payement is always kept rever- 
ently vacant. The pious Catholics mutter a prayer as they pass it by, and even 
the hurrying tourists pause and look at the gray stone with a quicker beating 
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of the heart. Above is the inscription, “Here the Maid of Ofleatis was butned 
at the stake.” 

Very few atnong these pitying crowds know precisely what the cause was 
which this girl nearly five hundred years ago upheld. But they do know, that 
while tending her sheep, she heard, or believed she heard, voices from heaven 
bidding her defend it, and that, to defehd it, she gave tip her home and her 
womanly life, and in the end suffered a death of torture. It is not her cause, 
but her faith in it, which makes the poor girl of Domreity alive to us to-day. 

But if you have not this faith and this fervor of ptitpose, do tot pretend to 
have them. Yoitt will deceive no one by fire whith does fot burn. All the 
world will know, though you may not, whether it is a heavenly call which 
urges you to your eccentric course, or only the voice of your own vatiity and 
ambition. Youth's Companion. 


III In TRAINING 


The Anointing Oil of the Lord was upon David. This sudden chatige itt 
all the outlook of his life mist have given him thew materials fot thought 
when he went back to his humble task. Respoiisibility, or the ptrospéct of it, 
makes lads into mett very quickly. Graver meditation, humbler consciousness 
of weakness, firmer trust in God who had laid the burden upon him, would 
do in days the work of years. And the necessity for biddittg back the visions 
of the future in order to do faithfully the obscure duties of the present, would 
add self-control and patience, not usually the graces of youth. How swiftly 
he matured is singularly shown in the next recorded incident —his summons 
to the court of Saul,— by the character of him drawn by the courtier who rec- 
omniends him to thé king. He speaks of David in words tore suitable to a 
man of established renown than to a stripling. He is minstrel and warrior, 
“cunning in playing, and 4 mighty, valiant man,’ arid “skilled itt speech and 
fair in form, and the Lord is with him.” So quickly had the new circum- 
stances and the energy of the Spirit of God, like tropical stunshine, pene his 
soul. Alexander Maclaren, Expositions of the Bible. 

Aim High. When the Greek generals were consulting together in regard 
to a war they were planning to wage, Nestor’s sage retnark was that “The 
secret of victory is getting a good ready.” How matty young people realize that 
the secret of the success or failure of theit lives lies in the kind of preparation 
they aré now making? All that the Gospels tell us about the life of Jesus between 
the yeats of twelve and thirty is that “He increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favo# with God and man.” The eighteen intetvenitig years in which 
He was being prepared for His mission were years of physical, merital, and 
spiritual growth. If your years of preparation for your after life ate spent 
in living according to the rules of hygiene so that you ate increasing in stature 
atid storitig up health and fréserve strength, in studying so that you are daily 
adding to your stote of wisdom, in kindness arid hel pfulness to others &6 that 
you are increasing in favor with man, and, above all else, in serving the Lord 
with all your heart so that your spiritual growth is pleasing to Him, then you 
are “getting a good ready,” and you will surely make of your life a grand 
success as God judges. 

Breathing, mere existence, is not living: to live is to be alive in every part 
of out being, to develop all the possibilities that are itt us, physical, mental, 
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spiritual. If we merely drift along wa shall not really live our life, for we 
can not attain to all that we are capable of attaining unless we have high pur- 
poses before us. Your life will not rise higher than its aim. Our poet Long- 
fellow tells you that 
“Tf you would hit the mark, you must aim a little above it; 
Every arrow that flies feels the attraction of earth.” 

If you believe that there is another life after this life, that your growth and 
service here are not alone for the sake of what you can do within the limits of 
your earthly existence, but are a preparation for that life to come which shall 
be without end, then the aim which you keep before you will be infinitely 
higher than it will be if you plan your life’s course only for the few years that 
may be yours here. 

We know not now, but we shall know hereafter. A great opera is being 
produced; a gay throng fills the theatre; the conductor seizes his baton; the 
curtains rise; music fills the air; actors of finest voice interpret splendid emo- 
tions; applause signifies the enchantment of the audience. Who thinks of 
those dull rehearsals continued till two o’clock that very morning by the weary 
artists; who understands the toil and patience and genius involved in the 
production of those great effects? The performers understand it; the con- 
ductor just emerged from a long and exciting effort, understands it. And when 
we stand in the world of our perfect redemption, amid the music of celestial 
life, we shall remember with thankfulness the tasks and struggles of earth 
which alone prepared us for it. H. H. Snell, 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


I might have my hand full of truth, and open only my little finger. Fon- 
tenelle. 
“Under the dullest exterior may dwell the fair soul of a Portia.” 
Size is not strength; reptitation is not character; outward success is not God’s 
gauge. M. D. Babcock. 
In the measure in which we have the love of Christ in us shall we see others 
as He sees them. J. R. Miller. 
Though thy name be borne abroad, 
Like wing’d seed, from shore to shore, 
What thou art before thy God, 
That thou art, and nothing more! Eleanor C. Donelly. 
The great consecrations of life are apt to come suddenly without warning: 
while we are patiently and faithfully keeping sheep in the wilderness, the mes- 
senger # journeying toward us with the vial of sacred oil to make us kings. 
Saxe Holm. 
When God looks into the mirrors of human lives, it is as when the sun 
looks into a dewdrop or an ocean; not the size of what He looks at, but the 
image of Himself, is what He will see. Sunday School Times. 


THE BiBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Jehovah searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all the imaginations of the 
thoughts. 1 Chron. 28.9. 
And he said unto them, Ye are they that justify themselves in the sight of 
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men; but God knoweth your hearts; for that which is exalted among men is 
an abomination in the sight of God. Luke 16.15. 

He delighteth not in the strength of the horse: 

He taketh no pleasure in the legs of a man. 

Jehovah taketh pleasure in them that fear him, 

In those that hope in his loving kindness. Psa. 147. 10, If. 

For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith 
Jehovah. For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher 
than your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts. Isa. 55.8, 9. 

Search me, O God, and know my heart: 

Try me, and know my thoughts; 

And see if there be any wicked way in me, 

And lead me in the way everlasting. Psa. 139. 23, 24. 

I, Jehovah, search the mind, I try the heart, ever to give every man according 
to his ways, according to the fruit of his doings. Jer. 17. Io. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


“No wind serves him who has no destined port,” says Montaigne. Toward 
what port am I sailing, or am I only drifting? Am I not called, like David, to 
a life of service for others? 

Do I covet the good opinion of men more than that of God? “Let not thy 
peace depend upon the tongues of men; for whether they judge well of one, or 
ill, I am not on that account other than myself.” 

Am I misled by appearances? Do I base my opinion of others chiefly upon 
their outward circumstances, their social standing, their reputation? As I must 
judge myself by inward worth, so I will endeavor to judge others by the same 
true standard. 

If it were possible, would I be willing to let others know me as God knows 
me? 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


All night long, we are told, Samuel cried unto the Lord when it first be- 
came known to him that Saul was not the man for the place to which he 
had been exalted. After his interview with Saul at Gilgal, Samuel realized 
that it was time to cease his mourning for Saul and take steps toward secur- 
ing the right one to succeed him when God should execute His judgment upon 
him. It was made known to him that one of the sons of Jesse, of the city of 
Bethlehem, was the right one for the Kingdom, “a man after God’s own 
heart.” At first he hesitated to go to Bethlehem lest Saul, hearing of what 
he purposed doing there, should in his anger seek to kill him. It was im- 
portant that his main errand should not be known, and he knew he was serv- 
ing God best by taking a heifer with him for a public sacrifice and letting the 
people know only of this secondary object of his visit. The elders of the city 
feared lest he were coming sternly to judge them, and they asked if he came 
peaceably. “ Peaceably,” answered Samuel, “I have come to offer sacrifice, 
sanctify yourselves in accordance with the law that you may take part in the 
sacrifice.” 

Samuel himself looked to the ceremonial purification of Jesse and his sons. 
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Seven of Jesse’s sons, one by one, appeared before him. Eliab, the oldest, 
was so comely in appearance that Samuel thought he must be God’s chosen 
king, but the word of the Lord came to him; “ Look not on his countenance 
or on the height of his stature, because I have rejected him; for the Lord 
seeth not as man seeth; for man looketh on the outward appearance, but the 
Lord looketh on the heart.” Abinadab, Shammah, and four others were brought 
to him and rejected in his thought. “Are here all thy children?” he asked 
of Jesse. “The youngest is keeping the sheep,” returned the father. “Send 
for him, for we will not partake of the sacrificial meal till he comes.” When 
he came, he was goodly to look upon and his heart was right. “This is he” 
came God’s word to the prophet, and he took his horn of oil and anointed him 
before his brethren. Did David know the meaning of this ceremony? we won- 
der; at least he realized that he was set apart for some great service, for we 
are told that the Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon David from that day 
forward. He returned to his sheep and Samuel returned to Ramah, but Dayid’s 
thoughts and purposes were changed from that hour. : 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Was David’s course at Bethlehem a subterfuge considered allowable in 
those days, or was it right according to Christian standards? To what extent 
may we be governed by expediency? 

2. What did Samuel mean in 1 Sam. 13.14 by saying that David was “a 
man after God’s own heart”? In our estimation of ancient characters we 
must keep in mind the political, religious, and social conditions of the times in 
which they lived. Samuel did not mean that David was sinless, judged even by 
the standards of that day. He meant that David was chosen for the work he 
would accomplish, that where Saul had gone wrong he would go right, where 
Saul had been self-willed=he would yield his will to that of the Lord, where 
Saul had considered himself the highest head of the people, he would reign as 
God’s ambassador. . 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Tell the story of the way in which David became Saul’s armor-bearer. 
(1 Sam, 16.14-23.) 2. Read the entire 17th chapter. 3. What trophy of his 
prowess did David bring to Saul? (1 Sam. 17. 54-57.) 4. What did David 
do with Goliath’s sword, and under what circumstances did he use it again? 
(1 Sam. a1.8-10.) 5. On what occasion did Moses tell the Israelites to “ Fear 
not, stand still, and see the salvation of Jehovah which He will work for you 
to-day: Jehovah will fight for you”? (Ex, 14.13, 14.) 6. Tell the story of 
Gideon’s attack upon the Midianite camp, and give his words in which he 
ascribed the victory to the Lord. (Judges 7.) 7. Recall the lesson studied 
last year about Joshua leading the children of Israel into the Promised Land, 
and give the words of encouragement so often repeated in the first chapter of 
the book of Joshua. 8. Read the account of Jonathan’s victory at Michmash 
in the 14th chapter of 1 Sam., and give his words in which he speaks of the 
Lord’s working for them. (Verse 6.) 9. Read Ephesians 6. 10-18. Against 
what must a Christian fight? What should be his armor? 
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Lesson VI— Avcust 9 
DAVID AND GOLIATH 
I Sam. 17.38-49. (Read I Sam. 17.1-18.5.) Commit vv. 48, 490. 
Golden Cert 


In the Lord put I my trust. Psa. 11.1, 


LESSON TEXT TI Sam. 17. 38-40 


{ 

38 And Saul armed David with his armour, and he put a helmet of brass 
upon his head; also he armed him with a coat of mail. 

39 And David girded his sword upon his armour, and he assayed to go; 
for he had not proved i#. Atd David said unto Saul, I cannot go with these; 
for I have not proved them. And David put them off him. 

40 And he took his staff in his hand, and choose him five smooth stones out 
of the brook, and put them in a shepherd’s bag which he had, even in a scrip; 
and his sling was in his hand: and he drew near to the Philistine. 

4r And thé Philistine came on and drew near unto David; atid the man that 
bare the shield went before him. 

42 And when the Philistine looked about, and saw David, he disdained him: 
for he was but a youth, and ruddy, and of a fair countenance. 

43 And the Philistine said unto David, Am I a dog, that thou comest to me 
with staves? And the Philistine cursed David by his gods. 

44 And the Philistine said to David, Come to me, and I will give thy flesh 
unto the fowls of the air, and to the beasts of the field. 

45 Then said David to the Philistine, Thou comest to me with a sword, and 
with a spear, and with a shield: but I come to thee in the name of the Lord 
of hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, whom thou hast defied. 

46 This day will the Lord deliver thee into mine hand; and I will smite thee, 
and take thine head from thee; and I will give the carcasses of the host of thé 
Philistines this day unto the fowls of the air, and to the wild beasts of the 
earth: that all the earth may know that there is a God in Israel. 

47 And all this assembly shall khow that the Lord saveth not with sword 
and spear; for the battle 7s the Lord’s, and he will give you into our haiids. 

48 And it came to pass, when the Philistine arose, and came aiid drew nigh 
to meet David, that David hasted, and ran toward the army to meet the 
Philistine. 

4g And David put his hand in his bag, and took thence a stone, and slang it, 
and stnote the Philistine in his forehead, that the stone stink into his forehead; 
and he fell upon his face to the earth. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


38. Saul armed David with his armour. R. V., Saul clad David with his 
apparel. Also he armed him. R. V., and he clad him. 

39. Armour. R. V., apparel. He assayed to go. He made an unsuccessful 
attempt to walk in the heavy armour. 

40. The brook. R. V., margin, the torrent bed. The brook which ran through 
the valley between the two camps was probably dry. A scrip. R. V., his wallet. 

41. This verse is omitted in the Septuagint. 

42. And of. R. V., and withal of. 

43. Thou comest to me with staves. Budde suggests that the staff, verse 4o, 
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deceived the giant in regard to David’s actual weapon and was carried for that 
purpose, that Goliath might not protect himself in time from the stones. 

44. The fowls of the air. R. V., the birds of the heavens. 

45. Shield. R. V., javelin. 

46. Take thine head from thee. R. V., take thy head from off thee. Car- 
casses. R. V., dead bodies. Fowls of the air. R. V., the birds of heaven. 

47. And all this assembly shall know. R. V., and that all this assembly 
may know. Jehovah saveth not . . . hand. “ Nowhere else outside of the 
New Testament does the message of encouragement to the humble and ex- 
hortation to the weak in faith receive so affecting, so inspiring an expression.” 

48. Hasted. R. V., hastened. 49. That the stone. R. V., and the stone, 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


43-47. As modern warfare is conducted, such a colloquy as this between 
combatants seems to be ridiculous; but every one who is familiar with Homer’s 
Iliad will see a wonderful similarity between the speeches of Goliath and 
David, and those which the father of poetry puts into the mouths of his 
heroes in similar circumstances. See in particular, the speeches of Glaucus 
and Diomede in the sixth book of the Iliad. “Come hither,’ says Glaucus, 
“that you may quickly reach the goal of death.” W. M. Taylor, David. 

47. The battle is Jehovah’s. Never Puritan went into battle with a loftier 
inspiration. It was a touch of the same spirit that Cromwell caught when he 
chose “The Lord of Hosts” for his battle cry at Dunbar, and greeted the rout 
of his foe with the words of the Psalm, “Let God arise and let His enemies 
be scattered.” Cunningham Geikie, Hours with the Bible. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


38. A helmet of brass and a coat of mail. The helmet was like a row of 
feathers set on a band of metal, to which was attached scales of the same ma- 
terial for the defense of the back of the neck. The coat of mail was a corslet 
of scales, made of overlapping plates of metal, 
perhaps fixed on cloth, and reaching almost to 
the knees. Cunningham Geikie, Hours with the 
Bible. 

39. His sword. The sword was one of the 
earliest weapons in use. The Egyptian sword Z 
was short and straight, two and a half to three 
feet long, and double-edged. The handle was 
plain and hollowed in the center, the better to 
afford a firm grasp. The Hebrew sword prob- 
ably resembled it. Freeman. 

40. The shepherd’s bag, the wallet. This 
leather bag was the skin of a kid stripped off 
whole and dried. It is this which Christ told 
His disciples not to take with them on their 
first preaching tour: “Take no wallet for your BAANNAWANANARRORA NDA 
journey,” He said, “neither two coats, nor shoes, ae <se 
nor staff.” Mail and Helmet 


Assyrian Coat of 
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GOLIATH ADDRESSING DAvip—Tissot 


Quarter DAVID AND GOLIATH Lesson Vt 
40. His sling was in his hand. The sling was made of leather, or of plaited 
work of wool, rushes, hair, or sinews. The middle part, where the stone 
lay, was called the cup, from its cup-like depression. It was wider than the 
ends, for the sling gradually narrowed toward the extremities, so that it 
could be easily handled. In 
the Egyptian sling, which 
probably was the same as the 
Hebrew, there was a loop at 
one end which was placed 
over the thumb, in order to 
retain the weapon when the 
stone was hurled and the 
other end became free. The 
sling was used by shepherds 
to keep the beasts of prey 
from the flock, and also to 
keep the sheep from stray- 
ing. In war it was a favor- 
ite weapon in skilful hands. 
The Baris Reprozentation of David: Eon, Faint In using the sling, the stone 
was put into the/ broad hol- 
lowed part, the ends were grasped together in the hands, and after a few 
whirls around the head to give impetus, the stone was discharged, frequently 
with force enough to penetrate helmet or shield. The Benjamites were so skil- 
ful in the use of this weapon that some of them could sling stones at a hair 
and not miss. (Judges 20.16.) Freeman, Handbook. 

The invention of firearms has not superseded the old weapons of antiquity, 
and it is almost as common now to see a shepherd armed with a sling as it 
was in David’s time. This is particularly true of the Bedouin or Arab of the 
desert. Van Lennep. 

43. Am I a dog that thou comest to me with staves? The Eastern dog is the 
public scavenger; he is dirty, and repulsive, owns no master but roams freely 
about the streets, and is kicked about and treated as a nuisance. The staff 
which the shepherd carries he uses for a support in climbing hills, for driving 
the sheep out from the low bushes where they stray, and also for keeping the 
shepherd dogs in subjection. It is to this last use that Goliath refers. A 
further explanation of his words is given by Roberts in his Oriental Illustra- 
tions: Men of high caste will not strike those of low caste with the hand, 
because the touch would defile them; they therefore beat them with a stick 
or other weapon. To offer to strike any person with a stick, then, is very 
provoking, and the person so struck will ask, “Am I a dog?” When a man 
wishes to make another angry, he pretends to be looking for a stick which will 
produce a similar question and feeling. Sometimes, however, they only repeat 
the proverb, “Take up a stick, and a dog will run.” 

44. I will give thy flesh unto the birds of the heavens, and to the beasts of 
the field» By the Jews and by all oriental people not to be buried after death 
was considered one of the greatest dishonors that could befall one. In Deu- 
teronomy 28.26 it is said that one of the fearful consequences of disobedience 
to God’s law will be that “Thy dead body shall be food unto all birds of the 
heavens, and unto the beasts of the earth; and there shall be none to frighten 
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them away,” When the seven sons of Saul were hung by the Gibeonites, 
Rizpah, the mother of two of them, remained by the bodies “from the begin- 
ning of harvest till water was poured upon them from heaven,” and “ suffered 
neither the birds of the heavens to rest on them by day, nor the beasts of the 
field by night.” 

It is said that the threat of Goliath is still in Palestine a favorite way of 
terrifying an enemy. “Begone, or I will give thy flesh to the jackals.” “The 
crows shall have thy carcass.” “Yes, the teeth of the dogs shall soon have 
hold of thee.’ “The eagles are ready.” 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


About twelve miles west of Bethlehem two wadies, or river beds, meet, the 
one starting in the neighborhood of Bethlehem, the other in the neighborhood 
of Hebron. The united torrents in winter have made a deep ravine through 
the winding valley of Elah, which breaks through the mountains of Judah and 
then crosses the Low Hills. Up this valley the Philistines had come and en- 
camped at Shocoh, on a hill five hundred feet above the plain of Elah on the 
south. On-the hill opposite across the valley the Israelites were located. Down 
into this valley daily the Philistine champion strode and uttered his challenge 
which was plainly heard by the Israel- 
ites on their hill-top, and here at the 


spot called Ephesdammim the encoun- x 
ter took place between him and Dayid. : f LP eons 


e 
Bethlehem , 


THE HISTORICAL BACK- 
GROUND 


At timés Saul became subject to ex- 
treme depression, perhaps to insanity. 
His servants suggested that music 
would bring him relief, and recom- 
mended David to him as “ skilful in playing, a mighty man of valor, a man of 
war, prudent in speech, and a comely person.” David was sent for, and his 
playing on his harp had the desired effect on Saul. Saul loved him and made 
him his armor-bearer. 

Another account of David’s introduction to Saul is given in the seventeenth 
chapter. Saul’s reign seems to have been one long warfare, with only occa- 
sional respites. The three oldest sons of Jesse had joined Saul’s army, and 
David was sent by his father to bring them food. Finding the armies of the 
Israelites and of the Philistines drawn up in battle array, and the giant Goliath 
ugfering his challenge which no Israelite dared accept, David said, “Who is 
this Philistine that he should defy the armies of the living God?” Despite 
his oldest brother Eliab’s reproval, David continued to talk with the warriors, 
and his words were reported to Saul. Saul sent for David. 

We may understand with Josephus that several years passed between David's 
life at court as Saul’s musician and his appearance in camp ready to fight 
Goliath, and therefore the king failed to recognize him; or we may assume 
that Saul was in one of his dark moods and could not recognize his armor- 
bearer in the youth with his shepherd garb, and that verse 15, which says that 
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“David went to and fro from Saul to feed his father’s sheep in BethleHem” 
explains his being serit by his father to his brothers; or we may corisider the 
two stories a8 Coming from different sources, and verse 15 an attempt by the 
_ editor to reconcile thernh. Professor Kent says: “If we had not discovered 
that the Book of Samuel is a compilation, we should share with the translators 
of the Septuagint the difficulty which led them to leave out a latee part of chap- 
ter 17 in the fruitless endeavor to recoticile it with the preceding chapter.” 

In 2 Samuel 21.19 we read that “Elhanan slew Goliath the Gittite, the 
staff of whose spear was like a weaver’s beam.” Nowhere in the account of 
David’s combat with the giant is he called other thah “the Philistine,’ and it 
has been suggested that the name of Elhanan’s adversary, Goliath, has been 
transferred to this Philistitie advérsary of David’s, and that the statement in 
1 Chron. 20.5, that “Elhanan slew Lahmi the brother of Goliath the Gittite” 
was an attempt of a later chronicler to harmonize the two statements fotind in 
Samuel. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Who is the tallest man you know? How tall is he? 
Two years ago a Rtissian named Teodor Andrieff Machiioureez was brought to 
otir country and exhibited in sorme of thé large citiés, because he is stich a 
giant. Wherever he appeared he was followed by great crowds, afid one of the 
large hotels in New York objected to keepitig hirti becausé stich crowds of 
people storméd the hotel whéehever he came in. He is nine feet three inches 
tall, arid he weighs four hundred and fifty pounds. Wotld hé have to stoop tod 
enter this door? 

What is the name of the Philistine giant that we heat about if our lesson 
to-day? Do you know how tall he was? The Bible says hé was six cubits 
and a span in height. The cubit was originally the medstite of the forearm, 
but thé fotearti varied in differetit meti, of course, did we are not perfectly 
sure just what was the average length, nor, itideed, whétlier the meéasure- 
mént was from the elbow to the wrist only, of fromm the elbow to thé end of 
the middle finger. The Egyptian ctbit measured séventeert arid two-thitds 
inches, about a foot and a half, and probably this was thé médasure of the 
Hebrew cubit in Old Testament times. Goliath, then, was nine feet and nine 
inches in height, only six inches taller than this Rtissian giant, atid by soime 
estimates he was not so tall as Machhoureez. Goliath must have beeh very 
strong as well as tall, for his coat of mail weighed about a hundred and fifty 
pounds. He has been called “a stalking mountain overlaid with brass and 
iron.” Before him a man walked carrying a shield which was so large that 
it protected his whole body. How was David clothed and armed? Turn to 
your maps and let us see just where the two met, and where the armies were 
that were looking on. 

For Oldér Pupils. One summet when Senator Beveridge ahd a friend 
wete enjoying a vacation in the Maitié woods, they longed for something to 
read. “What’s the matter with the Bible?” suggested Mr. Bevétidgé. “Oh, 
I don’t want anything dull. I don’t want to be preached to,” replied his ftiend. 
“Why the Bible has more good reading than anything I know of. What will 
you have?—jhoetry, adventure, politics, maxims, oratory? For thé are all 
here,” said Mr. Beveridge as he produced the Bible. At the close of the read- 
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ing the listener remarked, “ Why, I never knew that was in the Bible. Let’s 
have some more of that to-morrow.” The next day a guide chanced to hear 
the reading and stopped to listen. The day after all the guides came, and the 
reading became a regular part of the day’s program. Once, when the reading 
was delayed, “Indian Charley” remarked that it was “about time to have 
some more of that there Bible.’ When they wanted a story of adventure,— 
“One that would make their blood jump and yet uplift them,” they turned to 
the 17th chapter of the first book of Samuel and read our lesson of to-day. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I PREPARING FOR VICTORY 


David’s Preparation. David began to prepare for his voctory over Goliath 
in his boyhood days, as a shepherd lad watching his father’s flock on the hills 
of Judah. He braved heat and cold and hunger and weariness, and imperiled 
his life defending the sheep from robbers and from beasts. He gained his 
skill in slinging stones in using them as weapons against his wild foes. When 
a bear came and seized a lamb, he bravely rescued it and slew the bear. This 
victory gave him strength and courage to face the lion when he came to ravage 
the flock. Daringly he seized him by the beard and slew him, too. Had he 
fled from the bear he would have fled from the lion, and had he braved the 
bear but fled from the lion he would never have dared face the giant. 

After his victory over Goliath, David took the giant’s sword with which 
he had cut off his head, and put it away as a trophy in the sanctuary at Nob. 
In those days it was the custom to hang up in the sacred temples the swords 
or shields or other weapons taken from the enemy in warfare, just as it has 
been the custom in modern European countries to erect a monument out of 
the cannon taken from an enemy in some great battle. Some time afterwards 
David was forced to flee from Saul, who sought to take his life. He had no 
weapon and he went to Ahimelech, the priest of Nob, and asked him for one. 
The aged priest replied that the only weapon he could give him was Goliath’s 
sword, which David himself had deposited in the Lord’s house. “There is 
none like that; give it me,” joyfully exclaimed David, and this sword, which 
he had so bravely won, encouraged as well as aided him in defending himself 
from his enemies till he reached the throne. 

Every Act a Preparation for Some Other Act. 

No action, whether foul or fair, 

Is ever done, but it leaves somewhere 

A record written by fingers ghostly, 

As a blessing or a curse, and mostly 

In the greater weakness or greater strength 
Of the acts which follow it. 

In these words Longfellow tells us that no act is without its influence on 
other acts, a victory prepares the way for another victory, and a defeat makes 
easy a second defeat. 

Daniel refused the king’s wines and meat, and his steady adherence to right 
principle gave him the courage he possessed when he went down into the lion’s 
den. When the Duke of Wellington said that the battle of Waterloo was 
won on the cricketfield at Eaton, he meant that when his soldiers were school 
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boys at Eaton they were in training for the great victory they were to win in 
manhood. The Japanese recently astonished the world by their victory over 
the Russians, but their victory was made possible only by the marvelous 
preparation which had been going on for years in their own little island home. 


II Trustine 1n Gop 


David’s Example. When Saul told David that he was not able to go 
against Goliath, for he was but a youth and the Philistine a man of war, David 
told the king about his encounter with the lion and bear, and said, “ Jehovah 
that delivered me out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of the 
bear, He will deliver me out of the hand of this Philistine.” To Goliath David 
said, “ Thou comest to me with a sword, and with a spear, and with a javelin: 
but I come to thee in the name of Jehovah of hosts, the God of the armies 
of Israel. This day will Jehovah deliver thee into my hand.” This trust in 
God was habitual with David; throughout his life we see that he was sensitive 
to the presence of God, and realized His help in all his undertakings. We never 
hear Saul expressing his confidence in God, acknowledging that his strength 
comes from Him; again and again we hear David saying that he trusts in God. 

One does not have to be Brave alone. A strong, merry-hearted, care- 
free girl was on her way from school one day when a heavy branch from a 
tree struck her as it fell. When it was learned that she never would walk 
again, never again would be free from pain, her friends said how much better 
it would have been for her if she had died. After a long, bitter fight within 
herself, the young girl bravely met her fate. She had a motto hung where 
she could look at it from her bed of pain, the words of the Lord to Joshua as 
he was entering the promised land, “Be strong and of a good courage, for the 
Lord thy God is with thee.” 

In those twelve years that Madeline waited in her prison, as it is said in 
her story told in a recent paper, her eyes so often rested upon this motto as 
she talked that her friends began to notice it. And then they remembered 
that no one had ever heard her complain. But it was not until after she had 
gone that they understood what she had done for them. One of the girls began 
telling of the time when she was discouraged over her failure as a nurse. 
“Madeline didn’t pity me. She only said, ‘Dear, there’s always something 
left. One can always be brave, and—one doesn’t have to be brave alone.’ 
And when I thought of her and her motto, I tell you, girls, I had to brace 
up. I would have been ashamed to speak to her again if I hadn’t.” Other 
experiences followed. To all her message had been the same — One can always 
be brave—and One doesn’t have to be brave alone. Having fought her fight 
and strengthened uncounted hearts, she passed to her reward. 


III Grvine Gop THE GLoRY 


The Battle is the Lord’s. Here was the secret of David’s victory. He 
went to do God’s will. He sought not to glorify himself, but to serve Jehovah; 
and by this trait in his character he takes his place in the noblest brotherhood 
of heroes of whom sacred history makes mention. As we read these words 
we think of Elijah, on the brow of Carmel, confronting the hosts of Baal, and 
saying in his fervent prayer, “ Let it be known this day that Thou art God in 
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Israel—hear me, that this people may know that Thou art the Lord God.” 
We think of John the Baptist turning away from the temptation that was set 
before him to proclaim himself Messiah, saying, “ He must increase, but I must 
decrease.” We think of Peter calling to the wondering crowd that thronged 
around the lame man who had been cured, “ Why marvel ye at this, or why 
look ye so earnestly at us, as though by our own power or holiness we had 
made this man to walk?” We think of Paul writing from Rome, with his 
chained hand, to the Philippians and saying, “ According to my earnest expecta- 
tion, and my hope that in nothing I shall be ashamed, but that with all bold- 
ness as always so also Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether it be by 
life or by death.” David, Elijah, John, Peter, Paul —where are the men who 
haye done more valiantly in the world than they? And yet they did it by 
putting God uppermost, and seeking His glory first. W. M. Taylor, David. 

Humble Commanders, When Gideon returned from his secret visit to the 
camp of the Midianites he climbed the mountain slope and called to his little 
band of three hundred men: ‘Arise; for the Lord hath delivered unto your 
hand the host of Midian.” Then, when they reached the enemy and their cry 
rang out over the surprised camp-—* The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon ”"— 
the God-given victory was speedily theirs. 

Great commanders in all ages have been ready to ascribe to God the glory 
for whatever was accomplished through them as His humble agents. William 
I, the grandfather of the present Emperor of Germany, at the close of the war 
with Schleswig-Holstein issued this proclamation: “It is my wish that public 
thanks be offered to Almighty God and to Him alone, who lent His aid to our 
weapons.” ; 

After the victory at Cressy, Edward III of England assembled on the battle- 
field his own army and all the French prisoners, and bade his chaplain give 
thanks and glory to God for the victory. When the chaplain repeated the 
words, “ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name give the glory,” 
the King and the cavalrymen dismounted and prostrated themselves with the 
infantrymen as they repeated the words after him. 

“My friends,” said President Lincoln, “you owe me no gratitude for what 
I have done; and I, I may say, owe you no gratitude for what you have done; 
just as, in a sense, we owe no gratitude to the men who fought our battles for 
us. I trust that this has been for us all a work of duty. All the gratitude is 
due to the great Giver of all good.” 

Still fresh in the minds of our nation are the words of Admiral Philip after 
the battle off Santiago when he reverently bared his head in the hour of triumph 
to make acknowledgment of his belief in the help of Almighty God. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


It is never too soon to get ready to do a great task. John R. Mott. 
The great secret of success in life is to be ready when your opportunity comes. 
Lord Beaconsfield. 
Man’s great actions are performed in minor struggles. Victor Hugo. 
Man’s wisdom is to seek 
His strength in God alone; 
And e’en an angel would be weak 
Who trusted in his own. 


Cowper. 
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Happy, and strong and brave shall we be,— able to endute all things, atid to 

do all things,—if we believe that every day, every hour, every moment of our 
life is in His hands. Henry van Dyke. 

In life’s small things be resolute and great 

To keep thy muscle trained; knowest thou when Fate 

Thy measure takes, or when she’ll say to thee, 

“T find thee worthy; do this deed for me”? James Russell Lowell. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


If God is for us, who is against us? Rom. 8. 31. 
Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith Jehovah. Zech. 4.6. 
Pride goeth before destruction, 
And a haughty spirit before a fall. ' Prov. 16. i8. 
There is no king saved by the multitude of the host: 
A mighty man is not delivered by great strength. 
Our soul waiteth for Jehovah; 
He is our help and our shield. Psd. 33.16, 20. 
Thus saith Jehovah, Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let 
the mighty man glory in his might. Jer. 9. 23. 
For I will not trust in my bow, 
Neither shall my sword save me, 
In God have we made our boast all the day long, 
And we will give thanks unto Thy name forever. Psa. 44. 6, 8. 
Be strong in the Lord, and in the strength of his might. Take up the whole 
armor of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and, having done 
all, to stand. Eph. 6. 10, 13. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


Of Jesus’ youth we are told that He “increased iti wisdom and stature atid in 
favor with God and man.” The Greek verb mpoéxorrey, translated “ increased ” 
in the Authorized Version, and “advanced” in the Revisioti, meatis literally 
“cut his way forward.” That is the way I must advance, cutting my way for- 
ward against all the giant sins that beset my pathway. 

Each one of us has his own giants. John Buhyan has mentioned some of 
them: Giant Despair, Giant Grim, Giant Pagan. What are mine? Are they 
Giant Pride, Giant Envy, Giant Selfishness? While each one has his own 
giants, not every one fights with them. It must in every case be a single com- 
bat, I and my giant alone, and yet on my side fights the Helper who was with 
David. I shall wrestle with my giants, one by one, atid say with Whittier: 

“So let it be. In God’s own might 
I gird me for the coming fight.” 

When I have gained a victory over one of my giants, I will make that victory 
a sword of Goliath in my hand to gain a second victory over some other siti. 

A religious paper by a typographical error annourticed that a noted evangel- 
ist would hold meetings “successfully” in such and such cities. Successively 
was the word intended. But was not the word “successfully” the right one to 
use after all; should not one expect to succeed in work for God for which he 
feels fitted, for the reason that God is working through him? 
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THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


On opposite heights of the valley of Elah the armies of the Israelites and 
of the Philistines were encamped, and morning and evening for forty days a 
giant Philistine named Goliath stood forth and challenged some Israelite to 
come and fight him. “If he kill me, then will we be your servants,” he pro- 
claimed; “but if I kill him, then shall ye be our servants.” All the men of 
Israel were afraid of him and fled, but when David visited the camp and heard 
the challenge he declared that Goliath was defying “the armies of the living 
God,” and he offered to go and fight him. Saul objected because David was 
“but a youth and the Philistine a man of war.” David told him how he had 
slain a lion and a bear, and said that God who had delivered him from them 
would deliver him from the Philistine, and Saul gave his permission. 

Saul had David clad with his apparel, helmet, coat of mail, and sword, and 
David made an attempt to walk in them but could not. He took them off, 
therefore, and armed only with his shepherd’s staff and wallet and his sling 
in his hand, he advanced to meet the giant. On his way he picked up five 
smooth stones out of the bed of the brook which ran through the valley. 

Goliath came to meet him, and a man bore a shield before him. He was 
nine feet nine inches tall, and was clad in heavy armor. Contemptuously he 
looked at the youthful David and his staff. “Am I a dog, that thou comest 
to me with staves?” he asked. Then he cursed David and bragged of what he 
would do to him, declaring that he would give his body for birds and beasts to 
devour. He had come to fight with a spear and sword and javelin, David told 
him, but he himself came in the name of the Lord of Hosts, the God of the 
armies of Israel, and God would deliver him into his hands. 

David put a stone in his sling and hurled it at Goliath with such skill and 
force that it sank into his forehead and he fell to the earth dead. Then David 
ran to him and taking the giant’s sword cut off his head. The armies had been 
watching the combat, and when the Philistines saw that their champion was 
killed they fled. The Israe.tes pursued them to Ekron with great slaughter. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. David could not fight in Saul’s armor. Each man’s method must be his own. 
2. The literary charm of the stories about David’s youth and their religious 
teachings. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. How did Miriam and the other women celebrate the crossing of the Red 
Sea? (Ex. 15.20, 21.) 2. How did Jephthah’s daughter meet her father on 
his return from victory? (Judges 11. 34.) 3. What did Saul know in re- 
gard to his losing his kingdom? (1 Sam. 13.14; 15.28.) 4. What do the words 
“an evil spirit from God” mean in the tenth verse? 5. How did it happen that 
it was customary for David to play before Saul when the latter was in one of 
his dark moods? (1 Sam. 16. 14-23.) 6. What traits are shown by Saul in 
this lesson? (Selfishness, suspicion, jealousy, anger, hatred, murderous in- 
tention.) 7. What traits are shown by David? (Imperviousness to flattery, 
obedience, faithfulness, wisdom, self-restraint, trust in God.) 
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SAUL TRIES TO KILL DAVID 


T Sam. 18.6-16. (Read I Sam. 18;19.) Commit vv. 14-16. 
Golden Cert 


The Lord God is a sun and shield. Psa. 84. 11. 
LESSON TEXT I Sam. 18. 6-16 


6 And it came to pass as they came, when David was returned from the 
slaughter of the Philistines, that the women came out of all cities of Israel, 


singing and dancing, to meet king Saul, with tabrets, with joy, and with in- 
struments of music. 

7 And the women answered one another as they played, and said, Saul 
hath slain his thousands, and David his ten thousands. 

8 And Saul was very wroth, and the saying displeased him: and he said, 
They have ascribed unto David ten thousands, and to me they have ascribed 
but thousands: and what can he have more but the kingdom? 

g And Saul eyed David from that day and forward. 

1o And it came to pass on the morrow, that the evil spirit from God came 
upon Saul, and he prophesied in the midst of the house: and David played with 
his hand, as at other times: and there was a javelin in Saul’s hand. 

11 And Saul cast the javelin; for he said, I will smite David even to the wall 
with it. And David avoided out of his presence twice. 

12 And Saul was afraid of David, because the Lord was with him, and was 
departed from Saul. 

13 Therefore Saul removed him from him, and made him his captain over a 
thousand; and he went out and came in before the people. 

14 And David behaved himself wisely in all his ways; and the Lord was 
with him. 


15 Wherefore when Saul saw that he behaved himself very wisely, he was 
afraid of him. 


16 But all Israel and Judah loved David, because he went out and came in 
before them. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


5. Was returned. R. V., returned. The Philistine. R. V., margin, Philis- 
tines. In the Septuagint version this verse immediately follows the 54th verse 
of the last chapter, and “the Philistine,” accordingly, is Goliath. If we read 
“ Philistines,” the reference may be to some later warfare conducted by David, 
to which verse 5 may refer. Tabrets. R. V., timbrels. Instruments of music. 
R. V., margin, triangles, or, three-stringed instruments. 

7. Answered one another. R. V., sang to one another. They were in two 
choruses, and sang alternately, as did Miriam and the women after the crossing 
of the Red’ Seay (Ex. 15; 21, 22.) 

8. What can he have more but the kingdom? Perhaps he is thinking of 
Samuel’s words in 15. 28. 

g. Saul eyed David. Looked at him suspiciously, enviously. 

10. The evil spirit from God came. R. V., an evil spirit from God came 
mightily. He prophesied. RR, V., margin, he raved. “ Played the prophet by 
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gestures and demeanor.” Driver. As at other times. R. V., as he did day by 
day. See 16.16. And there was a javelin in Saul’s hand. R. V., and Saul had a 
spear in his hand. Verses 10 and 11 are omitted in the Septuagint Version. 

1. Javelin. R. V., spear. With it. Omitted in the R. V. Avoided. This 
verb in the sense of to retire, withdraw, is now obsolete. A similar attempt to 
kill David is told in 19.9, Io. 

13. Made him his captain over a thousand. His motive was probably the one 
given at the end of verse 17. Went out and came in. “A common idiom for 
military duty.” 

14. Behaved himself wisely. R. V., margin, prospered. 

15. Wherefore when. R. V., and when. He was afraid of him. R. NV., He 
stood in awe of him. 

16. Because. R. V., for. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


9. Saul eyed David. The eternal opposition of Light and Darkness, Love 
and Hate, Life and Death, is brought into sharpest relief by the juxtaposition 
and contrast of David and Saul. This is the key to the story. The two men 
are not more unlike in person than in spirit. We think of the one with his 
ruddy beauty and changeful eyes, and lithe, slight form, and of the other gaunt 
and black, his giant strength weakened, and his “ goodly” face scarred with the 
lightnings of his passions —and as they look so they are: the one full of joy- 
ous energy, the other devoured by gloom; the ore going in ahd out among the 
people and winning universal love, the other sitting moody atid self-absorbed 
behind his palace walls; the one bringing sweet tones of trustful praise from 
his harp, the other shaking his huge spear in his madness; the one ready for 
action and prosperous in it all, the other paralyzed, shrinking from his work, 
and leaving the conduct of the war to the servant whom he feared: the one 
conscious of the divine-presence making him strong and calm, the other writh- 
ing in the grip of his evil spirit, and either foaming in fury, or stiffening into 
torpor; the one steadily growing in power and favor with God and man, the 
other sinking in deeper mire, and wrapped about with thickening mists as he 
moves to his doom. The tragic pathos of these two lives in their fateful an- 
 tagonism is the embodiment of that awful alternative of life and death, blessing 
and cursing, which it was the very aim of Judaism to stamp ineffaceably on the 
conscience. Alexander Maclaren. 

Simeon Solomon in his picture David and Saul (see the picture facing Les- 
son IX), has attempted to make portraits of the two men without any sugges- 
tion from a model. He is justified because of the accepted general law that 
the face is an index of the soul. His picture is, therefore, the truest of all por- 
traits. He paints the mind as well as the body. He makes the eye no mere 
organ of the vision, but the window of the soul. He reveals the man behind 
the face. 

The picture represents the episode in which David is sent for as the one man 
who cafi charm away Saul’s demon of madness. Henceforth the two men are 
bound up in the bundle of life together. The Bible and the picture alike rep- 
resent them, side by side; Saul moody, melancholy, his great spear always by 
his side; David fresh from the fields, with his harp and shepherd’s crook, the 
one bright spirit in a gloomy court. The artist has given the men tell-tale faces; 
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on Saul’s is the blackness of despair; on David's the light of love. The picture’s 
comment on David and Saul is that all external*beauty of facial expression is 
born of internal spiritual beauty. Henry E. Jackson, in Biblical World. 

10. Saul had his spear in his hand. The king was distinguished by marks of 
royalty not before observed in the nation. His tall spear was always by his 
side, in repose, at his meals, when sleeping, when in battle. He wore a diadem 
around his brazen helmet and a bracelet on his arm. (1 Sam, 18.19; 19.9; 20- 
23.) Dean Stanley. 

14. Jehovah was with him. God being with him in all that he does, he is 
not only kept from retaliating on Saul, not only kept from: all devices for 
getting rid of one who was so unjust and unkind to himself, but he is remarka- 
bly obedient, remarkably faithful, and by God’s grace remarkably successful in 
the work given him to do. It is indeed a beautiful period of David’s life —the 
most blameless and beautiful of any. The object of unmerited hatred, the 
victim of atrocious plots, the helpless object of a despot’s mad and ungov- 
erned fury, yet cherishing no trace of bitter feeling, dreaming of no violent 
project of relief, but going out and in with perfect loyalty, and straining every 
nerve to prove himself a laborious, faithful, and useful servant of the master 
who hated him. W. Robertson Nicoll. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


6. Timbrels. The Arab women of the present day beat with their fingers 
a similar hand-drum or tambourine, made by stretching a piece of parchment 
over a hoop; and they go dancing and singing to meet the Bedouin warriors 
returning from a foray. 

6, Instruments of music. Precisely what is meant by the word thus trans- 
lated is not known. They may have been harps of three strings, or of triangu- 
lar shape; but most authorities agree in supposing them to have been triangles. 
These instruments of percussion are 
said to have origimated in Syria, and if 
so, may have been known to the an- 
cient Hebrews. They were well adapt- UINWASCSX 
ed for the ringing music of a solitary [mS JAX 
triumph. Freeman, Handbook. = 

7, The women sang one to another. Uy p—— 
One part of the women probably sang, Gis 
“Saul hath slain his thousands” and 
the others responded, “and David his 
ten thousands.” This responsive chorus 
singing is very ancient. Over four 
hundred years before this Miriam had 
led the women in the responsive chorus of victory on the occasion of the de- 
struction of Pharaoh’s army, the men and women alternating in the song. (Ex. 
15.21.) It is supposed to have been an Egyptian custom. (See also Ezra 3.11; 
Isa. 6.3; Rev. 4.8-11; 5.14.) Freeman, Handbook. 

10. An evil spirit from God. We speak of God as permitting eyil, but in 
oriental thought, from God, as the source of all things and in control of all 
things, evil as well as good is said to come. 

10, Saul had his spear. The spear served as a sceptre, and was the symbol 
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of royalty. The king held it in his hand when he sat in council (22.6) or in 
his house (19.9); it was kept by his side when he sat at table (20.33); and 
stuck in the ground by his pillow as he slept in camp (26.7). Compare the 
modern Arab custom. “We recognized the sheik’s tent, among a group of 
twenty others of which the encampment consisted, by the tall spear planted 
against it.” Tristram, Land of Israel. 

10. Saul cast the spear. According to an ancient Asiatic custom, when a 
dart was thrown at a freedman, and he escaped from it by flight, he was thereby 
absolved from all allegiance to his master. Thus Saul by his murderous fury 
gave complete liberty to David, whose subsequent acts of war against the king 
could not be considered rebellion. From that hour he was no longer a subject 
of King Saul. Freeman. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


On the return march from the Valley of Elah the women sang the refrain 
which aroused Saul’s jealousy. At Saul’s residence in Gibeah his attempt to 
kill David took place. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


David took, the head of Goliath with him and was brought by Abner, the 
captain of the host, into the presence of Saul. Jonathan, Saul’s son, met him 
there and a beautiful friendship sprang up between the two young men. “Jon- 
athan loved him as his own soul,” it says, and in token of his love gave David 
his own robe, sword and bow. Saul would not let David leave his court, and 
he put him at the head of the men of war. David’s wise course brought him 
success and the approval of Saul and of the people. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Do you remember the story of Joseph and his 
brothers? Why did his brothers hate him? What did they do with him? 
When Joseph was a slave in the house of Potiphar it is said that “his master 
saw that the Lord was with him, and that the Lord made all that he did to pros- 
per in his hand.” After Joseph was wrongly imprisoned he was brought before 
Pharaoh to interpret the king’s dream. Was Pharaoh pleased with Joseph? 
You remember it said in our lesson last year that “ Pharaoh said unto his 
servants, Can we find such a one as this, a man in whom the spirit of God is?” 
What did Pharaoh do for Joseph? Was it a fortunate thing for Joseph in the 
end that he was sold as a slave and suffered for a time in the land of Egypt? 
We saw that it was God’s purpose that Joseph be taken to Egypt and become 
there second only to the Pharaoh in power, but it was the jealousy of Joseph’s 
brothers that caused them to sell him as a slave to traders going to Egypt, and 
their purpose was to do evil to the brother they hated. 

In the life of David we shall see that God is guarding him as he was Joseph, 
and that the evil which Saul means to do him because, like Joseph’s brothers, 
he is jealous, turns out in the end to be for David’s best welfare, and that 
through all the troublous times that come to David, he is conscious of ,God’s 
presence with him and acts uprightly just as Joseph did in his troubles, 
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For Older Pupils. Here is David, an unknown shepherd lad at first, how 
shall he attain to the throne of Israel destined to be his by the Lord? Saul 
thinks he is aiding his own cause by the burdens he lays on David, but he is 
only thereby furthering God’s purpose. 
“Doors are opened, ways are made, 

Burdens are lifted or are laid 

By some great love unseen, the still 

Unfathomed purpose to fulfill.” 

“Where is he that is born King of the Jews?” the Wise-men of the East 
asked of Herod the ruler of Judea, and Herod bade them find the Child and 
bring him word when they had done so. But the Wise-men did not report to 
Herod, and he was “exceeding wroth, and sent forth, and slew all the male 
children that were in Bethlehem and in all the borders thereof, from two years 
old and under, according to the time which he had exactly learned of the Wise- 
men. Whenever Herod suspected any one of designs upon his throne, he 
promptly put him to death. The prophecy in regard to the One who was “ born 
King of the Jews” had come from God, but Herod did not hesitate to attempt 
the prevention of its fulfillment and the keeping from his throne, as he thought, 
of this unknown Child by putting to death all the children in and near Bethle- 
hem. 

Saul, the king of Israel, had been told by the prophet that his kingdom should 
be taken from him and given to another better than he, and he looked with 
suspicious eyes at any one likely to prove this promised successor. When once 
he was convinced that David was the man, he did not hesitate to attempt to 
render God’s prophecy vain by putting David to death. From that time on- 
ward his chief ambition seems to have been to accomplish this object. His at- 
tempt is the theme of nine chapters of First Samuel. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I SELF-CENTERED 


Saul. The center of Saul’s life was himself; from this center grew his 
jealousy and hatred, his murderous thoughts and his madness. There was no 
room in his heart for God, and God left him to himself. He could not brook 
the equality or preéminence of Samuel, and the prophet ceased to visit and 
aid him. Because David was a greater man than himself, he drove him out 
from the kingdom and spent long years in hunting him from place to place. 
Had Saul been a man like Samuel, devoted to God and to his country, rather 
than to the absorbing pursuit of what he deemed his own interests, he would 
have rejoiced in David’s successes, and, after a peaceful life with David as his 
counsellor and helper, he might have foreseen without bitterness that David 
would be established on his throne and Jonathan would be “next unto him,” 
as his unselfish son had expected because it was God’s plan for the kingdom. 
Instead, after a life of strife and bitterness and frenzied madness, he ended his 
life on the field of battle by his own hand. : 

A traveler in Palestine was greatly impressed by the Dead Sea as a picture. 
of selfishness. “There it lies,” he said, “and with wide open mouth swallows 
the whole of the fresh water of the Jordan and all the snows of Hermon, 
and yet it is not a whit sweeter or larger for it. The Sea of Galilee receives 
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the river Jordan and passes it along. The Dead Sea receives but gives not. 
It sends out not oné till to gladden or refresh the waste around it. It is a 
picture of the selfish man. He takes, but never gives. He grasps all, but only 
for himself, and, like selfish Lot, loses all.” Can you not see Saul in this pic- 
ture? 

A Self-centered Life. When Bishop Potter was asked if he did not ad- 
mire a very fine church which he had dedicated he replied: “It is a grand 
church, and has only three faults; you can not see, nor hear, nor breathe in 
it.” Selfish people are like this church, they are useless for the purpose for 
which they have théir existence. A glimpse of such a useless life 1s given in 
a story from The Youth's Companion: — 

Tt waS early evening on a midwinter Cuban steamer—the last hours of a 
dazzling day. A group of lively people sat upon the upper deck of the steamer, 
watching the stidden change of the fiery sky into shadows and silver stars. 
Among the group was a richly dressed young wornan, to whom the sea and sky 
and the sombré ard suggestive change were of little interest. 

She evidently belonged to a family that had become suddenly rich, and so- 
cially ambitious. She talked to a friend, who sat near her, in a loud voice that 
everybody on deck could hear; mentioned the names of well-known political 
and literary people whose receptions she said she had attended; described the 
costly style of living of families that made up her set, as she called them, and 
by this ill+bred garrulousness had unconsciously pictured herself as leading a 
superficial, frivolous and wholly selfish life. 

“T could fot live without society,” she said to her companion. “ My life is a 
round of pleasures and of social excitement. My nature requires it, and I in- 
tend to get the greatest enjoyment I can out of life.” 

“For yourself only?” 

“Why yes. Of course I live for myself and to get all the gratification I can.” 

“Do you?” said the lady, slowly and thoughtfully. “Then will you tell me 
what possible excuse you have for existence?” 

“Excuse?” 

A silence followed. The steamer whistle blew, and a hundred voices answered 
it from the night-covetred hills not fat away. The young woman did not 
speak again, but she will not soon forget the significance of that word —* ex- 
cuse,” 

The Remedy for Selfishness. “The radius of a man’s life will depend on 
its center.” The one who is self-centered has his thoughts fixed on a very 
small object and his view of life is narrowed to what concerns that object. The 
way out of this small citéle into the latger life is given in this brief prayer of 
Whittier :— 

Change the dreain of me and mine 
To thé truth of Thee and Thine. 


II Envy 


The Contrast between Saul and Jonathan. Do you wonder that Saul was 
not pleased to hear the women of Israel extol David higher than they did 
him? He was the king, David was a shepherd youth whom he had elevated 
to a pusition at court, shall hé rejoice to see this sttipling gain a firmer hold 
on the affections of the people than he himiself has been able to win? Very 
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human is Saul’s anger. Only a great soul is able to see another take the place 
that he deems rightfully his, and not cherish wrathful thoughts and become bit- 
terly jealous of his rival. “They have ascribed unto David ten thousands, and to 
me have they ascribed but thousands; and what can he have more but the king- 
dom?” Saul said to himself, and from that day he “eyed David,” looked at 
him jealously and suspiciously. 

Absorbed in himself, gloomy and morose, Saul’s envy of David grew till 
he seemed to have only one fixed purpose in life, and that was to put his rival 
to death. Moroseness and murder seem very unequal sins, but, as we have seeng~ 
in Cain, the lesser sin may lead to the greater along the pathway through jeal- 
ousys domains. 

This characterization of Shakespeare’s aptly applies to Saul: 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mock’d himself, and scorned a spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything. 
Such men as he be never at heart’s ease, 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves. 

How striking the contrast between Saul and his son Jonathan! That song 
in praise of David aroused no envious thoughts in his great soul. Saul told 
him that “as long as the son of Jesse liveth upon the ground, he should not 
be established, nor his kingdom,” but Jonathan was content, as he told David, 
to have the latter king and he himself second unto him. He interceded with 
his father in behalf of David when Saul’s anger and envy had grown into 
murderous thoughts: “and Jonathan spake good of David unto Saul his 
father, and said unto him, Let not the King sin against his servant, against 
David; because he hath not sinned against thee, and because his works have 
been to theeward very good: for he put his life in his hand, and smote the 
Philistine, and Jehovah wrought a great victory for all Israel: thou sawest it, 
and didst rejoice; wherefore then wilt thou sin against innocent blood, to slay 
David without a cause?” 

We marvel not at Saul’s envious spirit, it is too common among us all, but we 
see its hideousness; we marvel greatly at Jonathan’s Christ-like spirit; we can 
not fail to see its beauty, and desire to emulate its nobleness. 

How to kill Envy. Let us kill envy by starvation. And how shall we 
do it? By withdrawing the thought on which it feeds, and providing another 
kind of thought which shall be as poison. There is only one way of doing it. 
We must pray for those we envy. We must tell God all about it, and in 
these conditions the evil thing will languish away and die. We must look at 
the enviable one in our Master’s presence, and he will become to us the lovable 
one. Envy is asphyxiated in the atmosphere of prayer. J, H. Jowett. 


III Enpurine PRAISE 


David behaved himself wisely. When the women chanted their refrain, 
that Saul had slain his thousands and David his ten thousands, David did not 
lose his head because he was lauded above the king. “He behaved himself 
wisely in all his ways; and Jehovah was with him,” our record says. Let 
us re-arrange these clauses: Jehovah was with him, and he behaved himself 
wisely in all his ways; because he sought the constant sense of the presence of 
God, he could be praised without being injured, he could keep steadily before 
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him the fact that “the anointing oil of the Lord was upon him,” and he was 
set apart for God’s service, and could behave himself wisely in all his ways. 
As we see David playing on his harp before Saul in an effort to dispel the 
gloomy moroseness that has taken possession of the king’s heart, we feel that, 
like Whittier’s little girl in School Days, he is sorry that the women have 
given him the greater praise, that he “hates to go above him, because, you see, 
he loves him.” This is the thought Browning has so wonderfully portrayed in 
his Saul: 

“Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for this man, 
And dare doubt He alone shall not help him, who yet alone can! 
And could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow poor to enrich, 
To fill up his life, starve my own out, I would — knowing which, 
I know that my service is perfect. Oh, speak through me now! 
Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst Thou—so wilt Thou!” 
And then in prophetic vision David’s thoughts turn to the one who shall throw 
open to Saul the gates of everlasting life: 
“O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me, 
Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever: a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand!” 
Unwise Behavior. 
“He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 
How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumphs and his loss, 
Like her,—- because they love him.” 
* Thus Whittier tells us that David’s spirit as portrayed in Saul is not the 
= | spirit of the generality of men. Their triumph they would not forego for the 
: sake of another, their praise they must receive for the ten thousands they have 
(slain regardless of the feélings of the one who has slain but his thousands. 
Ethan Allen, the hero of Ticonderoga, was present at church when the vic- 
tory was the minister’s theme. It is said that after listening for some time 
to'the minister as he ascribed all the glory to God, the general arose and re- 
marked, “Please, Parson, I was there, too.” “Sit down, thou presumptuous 
man,” was the stern parson’s rebuke. 
The historian says of Cicero: “Though he loved virtuous actions, yet his 
virtue was accompanied with so unsuitable a thirst of the praise to which it 
=. entitled him, that his mind was unable to sustain itself without this foreign as- 
sistance, and when the praise to which he aspired for his consolation was 
changed into obloquy and scorn, he seems to have lost the sense of good or evil 
in his own conduct and character.” 

How Longfellow endured Praise. When the poet Longfellow visited 
England he was invited by the Queen to Windsor Castle and royally enter- 
tained, yet when asked on his return what honor had most pleased him he 
replied that an English hod-carrier had asked him as he was waiting in his 
carriage at Harrow if he were the author of The Voices of the Night, and 
then had asked permission to shake hands with him, “His modesty was per- 
fect;” said Oliver Wendell Holmes, “he accepted praise as he would have 
accepted any other pleasant gift—glad of it as an expression of good will, but 
without personal elation.” 

Whose Praise shall we seek? If this life be a stage and we be the 
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players, with the world for spectators, then let us study our parts carefully, so 
that by our pose and speech we may every moment please our fellow-men, and 
earn their applause. Verily we shall have our reward. If this life be the 
school for the soul, and we be the sons of God, working and living continually 
in His presence, then let us not vex ourselves about the sound of our words 
upon our neighbors’ ears, or the effect of our actions upon their judgment. 
Rather let us pray and strive that our inner self be cleansed from guile, pos- 
sessed by love, and consecrated to the will of God. Whether men approve or 
condemn us it will be a light matter, for our judgment is with our Father 
which seeth in secret but rewardeth openly. John Watson, Inspiration. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


The penalty of having no interests but one’s own is moroseness. Stryker. 

Center all your thoughts on self, and you will have abundance of misery. 
Charles Kingsley. 

Circumstances are beyond the control of man, but his conduct is in his own 
power. Disraeli. 

The love of our neighbor is the only door out of the dungeon of self. George 
Macdonald. 

Better to have the confidence and affection of your own family than to have 
the praise of the whole town. John H. Vincent. 

Envy is the daughter of Pride, the author of murder and Revenge, the per- 
pertual tormentor of Virtue. Socrates. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Jealousy is cruel as Sheol: 
The flashes thereof are flashes of fire. Song of Solomon 8. 6. 

He that hateth his brother is in the darkness, and walketh in the darkness, 
and knoweth not whither he goeth, because the darkness hath blinded his eyes. 
I John 2. 11. 

God is our refuge and strength, 
A very present help in trouble. Psa. 46.1. 

Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and railing, be put away 
from you, with all malice. Eph. 4. 31. 

Wrath is cruel, and anger is overwhelming; 
But who is able to stand before jealousy? Prov. 27. 4. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


Many years ago Rubenstein was playing to a company of musicians in Stein- 
way Hall, and with one accord they broke out in applause at the close of a 
brilliant improvisation. “ Friends,” exclaimed the great musician, “please do 
not applaud! Your applause directs my thoughts from the music to myself, and 
I can not play.” The one whose heart is turned in on itself can never make 
beautiful music for others. One who is exclusively occupied with his own 
feelings and wants can have little regard for the feelings and wants of others. 
I will ask God’s help in putting self out of my heart. 

A foreigner once said that “All an American girl wants is a box of choco- 
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late creams and a compliment.” Does his scathing remark seem at all justifiable? 
Am I evet thorose ot angry? Do I bring sunshine or cloud into my home? 
Is there any one whom I hate? There is a fable that at twilight a great bell 
in heaven peals forth wondrous music, and any one on earth may hear it if he 
has put away from his soul all strife and envy and hatred. 
“So, then, let us ponder a little —let us look to our hearts and see 
If the twilight bell of the angels could ting for you and me.” 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


It was customary for the women of Israel to come out from the cities by 
which the warriors returned from a successful battle, and celebrate the victory 
with music and dancing and singing. On one occasion they came to greet 
Saul their king, but their words were far from pleasing to him, for after one 
chorus of women had sttig, “Saul hath slain his thousands,” another chorus 
sang still more exultantly, “and David his ten thousands.” ‘“ What can David 
have more than the kingdom?” questioned the jealously angry monarch. 
David must be the man better than he, to whom his kingdom should be given as 
the prophet had foretold; he seemed to think, and from this day onward he 
looked at David with jealousy and suspicion. 

On the morrow Saiil was ih a state of violent frenzy. The historian, in his 
belief that God has control of all things, asctibes his trouble to “an evil spirit 
from God.” The trouble with Saul was due to what Robert Burns has aptly 
termed “a confusion of the head arising from a corruption of the heart.” 
Saul’s hatred of David had grown till murderous thoughts filled his heart, and 
when David played on his harp before him, as he was wont to do, “Saul the 
mistake, Saul the failure, the ruin,’ as Browning calls him, twice hurled his 
spear at his would-be comforter. David escaped, atid Saul was the more afraid 
of him “because Jehovah was with him and was departed from Saul.” 

Having failed to get rid of David by direct means, the king next tried an 
indirect method; he appomted David captain over a thotisand, hoping either that 
he would be slain in battle or that his inexperience would draw down upon 
him the wrath of the soldiers. Not otily did Saul fail in his purpose, but he in- 
creased the popularity of David by this tneans, for the young captain “ behaved 
himself very wisely, the Lord was with him, and all loved him.” 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Saul as a psychological study. 
2. The harm one-may do another by ill-timed or injudicious praise. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. What is said about the begitining of the friendship between David and 
Jonathan in 1 Sam. 18.1-4? 2, What is said about Jotiathan’s interceding for 
David in i Sam. to.1-7? 3. Read the entire 2oth chapter. 4. What was said 
at the last meeting of these two friends? (1 Sam. 23. 15-18.) §. What did 
David say about Jonathan’s love itt 2 Sam. 1.26? 6. What attracted the two 
young men to each other? 7. For what reasotis might Jonathan have been 
jealous of David? 8. Read all that is told in 1 Samuel about Jonathan, 
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IT Sam. 20. (Read I Sam. 18.1-5; 19. 1-7; 23.14-18.) Commit v. 42. 


Golden Cert 


‘A friend loveth at all times, and a ° 
brother is born for adversity. Prov. 17.17. 


LESSON TEXT I Sam. 20. 30-42 


30 Then Saul’s anger was kindled against Jonathan, and he said unto him, 
Thou son of the perverse rebellious woman, do not I know that thou hast 
chosen the son of Jesse to thine own confusion, and unto the confusion of 
thy mother’s nakedness? 

31 For as long as the son of Jesse liveth upon the ground, thou shalt not 
be established, nor thy kingdom. Wherefore now send and fetch him unto 
me, for he shall surely die. 

32 And Jonathan answered Saul his father, and said unto him, Wherefore 
shall he be slain? what hath he done? 

33 And Saul cast a javelin at him to smite him: whereby Jonathan knew 
that it was determined of his father to slay David. 

34 So Jonathan arose from the table in fierce anger, and did eat no meat 
the second day of the month: for he was grieved for David, because his father 
had done him shame. 

35 And it came to pass in the morning, that Jonathan went out into the field 
at the time appointed with David, and a little lad with him. 

36 And he said unto his lad, Run, find out now the arrows which I shoot. 
And as the lad ran, he shot an arrow beyond him. 

37 And when the lad was come to the place of the arrow which Jonathan had 
shot, Jonathan cried after the lad, and said, /s not the arrow beyond thee? 

38 And Jonathan cried after the lad, Make speed, haste, stay not, And 
Jonathan’s lad gathered up the arrows and came to his master. 

39 But the lad knew not any thing: only Jonathan and David knew the 
matter. ; 

4o And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, and said unto him, Go, carry 
them to the city. 

41 And as soon as the lad was gone, David arose out of a place toward the 
south, and fell on his face to the ground, and bowed himself three times: and 
they kissed one another, and wept one with another, until David exceeded. 

And Jonathan said to David, Go in peace, forasmuch as we have sworn 
both of us in the name of the Lord, saying, The Lord be between me and thee, 
and between my seed and thy seed for ever. And he arose and departed: and 
Jonathan went into the city. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


30. The perverse. R. V., a perverse. “The Hebrew is doubtful, It may 
mean son of depravity or perversion, or, after the Greek, son of an escaped 
slave girl. It is not intended, however, to reflect at all on the mother, but 
only on the person addressed.” Kent. To thine own confusion. R. V., to thine 
own shame. Jonathan’s friendship for David was a disgrace to him in the 
father’s eyes. 

31. Thou shalt not be established, nor thy kingdom. Saul naturally wished 
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Jonathan to succeed him as king of Israel, but of course his right of succession, 
as oldest or favorite son, had not been established, and the father feared David's 
popularity would give him the throne. He shall surely die. R. V., margin, he 
is worthy to die; Hebrew, he is a son of death. 

32. Slain. R. V., put to death. 

33. A javelin. R. V., his spear. To smite him. Saul’s anger was beyond 
control. Jonathan knew. What he had before been unwilling to admit to him- 
self; compare verse 9. To slay David. R. V., to put David to death. 

34. Meat. R. V., food. For he was grieved for David. This is omitted in 
one Version. The “shame” was done to Jonathan, but Jonathan’s noble heart 
may have overlooked his own treatment and dwelt only on David’s danger. 

35. At the time appointed with David. R. V., margin, to the place. See 
verses 10-23. 

36. Find out now. R. V., find now. Beyond him. R. V., margin, making 
it pass over him. Jonathan shot one or more arrows (verse 20) and sent the 
boy after them, and while the boy was running to the place where they fell 
(“the place” mentioned in verse 37), he shot an arrow that flew over his head 
and fell beyond him (verse 22). 

38. Jonathan cried after the lad. The words were spoken to the lad but in- 
tended for David, who was in hiding (verse 24). 

40. Artillery. R. V., weapons. David arose out of a place toward the South. 
The Septuagint version reads, David arose from beside the mound. Compare 
verse 19. “ Verses 40-42 are an editorial expansion, pure and simple.” Smith. 
Bowed himself three times. Compare Jacob’s deference to Esau, Gen. 33. 3. 

42. We have sworn both of us. Verses 16, 17, 23. The Lord be. R. V., 
Jehovah shall be. . 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


31. As long as the sow of Jesse liveth, thou shalt not be established. The 
reed that bends its head to a breath of wind, and the old gray rock that 
withstands the hurricane that strews the plain with trees and the foaming shore 
with wrecks, are not more unlike than Jonathan where his own interests, and 
the same Jonathan where David’s interests were concerned. Such was the 
depth and power of his affection for his friend. Here neither Saul’s entreaties, 
nor anger, nor violence, could move him. He would part with life to please 
his father, but not with his love for David. When Saul, to the astonishment 
of the host, proposed to sacrifice his son to a rash and wicked vow, Jonathan 
neither made resistance nor remonstrance. But when Saul threatens David’s 
life, he refuses obedience, and becomes the advocate of his friend, and pleads 
with his father. Saul makes many attempts to awaken Jonathan’s jealousy, and 
kindle in his son’s bosom the hatred that burned and raged in his own. But 
they are vain. Nor does he succeed any better when all his pent-up passions 
burst forth in volcanic fury on discovering that David, the object of his hatred, 
is to be the successor to the throne. In that discovery he flatters himself he 
holds a spell of power to turn Jonathan’s love into the bitterest hatred, and 
raise all the devil in his son. But there was no devil to raise. The dreadful 
secret is revealed; but whatever pain is inflicted, whatever struggle it cost, it 
kindles no bad passions in that pious, generous, and loving heart. Guthrie. 

31. He shall surely die. That David should have become the worst treated 
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and most persecuted man of his day; that for years and years he should have 
been maligned and hunted down, with but a step between him and death; 
that the very services that ought to have brought him honor should have 
plunged him into disgrace, and the noble qualities that ought to have made him 
the king’s most trusted counsellor should have made him a fugitive and an out- 
law from his presence,—all this is very strange. Why was he doomed to a 
mode of life that seemed more suitable for a miscreant than for the man after 
God’s own heart? 

It pleased God, in infinite love, to make David pass through a long time of 
hard discipline and salutary training for the office to which he was to be 
raised. We do not need to illustrate the benefits that arise from a man bear- 
ing the yoke in his youth. What story is more constantly repeated than, on 
the one hand, that of the young man succeeding to a fortune in early life, 
learning every wretched habit of indolence, and self-indulgence, and after a 
miserable life sinking into a dishonest grave? And on the other hand, how 
often do we find, in the biography of the men who have been an honor to 
their race, that their early life was spent amid struggles and acts of self-denial 
that seem hardly credible, but out of which came their resolute character and 
grand conquering power? W. Robertson Nicoll, in Expositor’s Bible. 

41. David exceeded. The prime gain of friendship is just the knowledge of 
a noble soul. That was what Jonathan felt. David won Jonathan’s heart on 
the day when he stood revealed in all the riches of his regal nature —that day 
when Goliath was slain. David was proved to be the grandest man of Israel, 
fullest of patriotism and beauty, courage and skill, and all his qualities were 
adorned and set off by his humility. As you read the subsequent history of 
that friendship you are very apt to think that David was the gainer, for 
Jonathan was a perfect miracle of tenderness, and was never weary of sacri- 
ficing himself for the interests of his friend; yet I conceive that that would be 
false judgment. I am certain of this, that Jonathan would not have agreed 
to it. David was by far the most splendid nature, and I expect that is what 
determines which is the gainer in a friendship. It is the man who has most 
in himself to give who gives most, not the man who has most of what is ex- 
ternal to give. James Stalker. 
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LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


30. He said unto him, Thou son of a perverse rebellious woman. This is a 
favorite oriental mode of abuse. It is supposed that an indignity offered to 
a man’s mother will give him greater pain than one offered to himself. “ Strike 
me,” said the servant of Mungo Park, “but do not curse my mother.” Sir 
W. Ouseley tells of a man, who, seeking for wine, put to his lips a bottle of 
nauseous medicine, and immediately cursed, not the man who made the disgust- 
ing draught, but all the female rélatives in whose welfare he had the greatest 
interest; his wives, mother, daughters, and sisters. Burder, Oriental Customs. 

There are some traces of this form of abuse, in principle, among the least 
refined portion of our own population; but in the East no man is too high or too 
refined to be above it. Even a son will abuse his brother by casting contumely 
upon his mother, regardless of the fact that she is also his own mother, and 
whom, as such, he venerates and loves. The mother herself is not held to be 
affronted in such cases, but the son who hears such words applied to her is 
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insulted, and is meant to be insulted, beyond expiation. Kitio, Illustrations. 

41. They kissed one another. The custom of embracing and kissing among 
men seems strange to us, but it is not uncommon in other lands to-day, in Ger- 
many and France as well as in the Orient. 

42. Jonathan dismissed David with a reminder of their covenant. The 
Bedouin also says: “There is none between us but Allah.” H. P. Smith. 

When the two young men entered into their covenant of life-friendship, they 
sealed it in a very characteristic Eastern way, by the giving and receiving of 
garments. Jonathan stripped himself of the robe that was upon him, and gave 
it to David, and his garments, even to his sword, and to his bow, and to his 


Orienta' Saluting by Kissing and Falling on the Face 


girdle. It was typical of that surrender of himself in love and service which 
Jonathan that day made. Robert Tuck. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The scene is at first in the king’s residence at Gibeah, and then in the country 
near by. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


After ptoniising his elder daughter Merab to David for his wife, Saul gave 
her to another. If he hoped David would seek revenge and commit some 
treasonable act, hé was disappointed. Michal, Saul’s younger daughter, loved 
David, and the king agreed that she should become David’s wife on condition 
that, in li¢u of the customary dowry given to the father of the bride, he should 
kill a hundred Philistinés. Saul hoped that David would perish in the attempt, 
but he was successful in the commission given him. Michal became his wife, 
and thus David was raised to a position as prince of the royal family second 
in rank to that of Jonathan. His popularity increased, and with it the king’s 
hatred of him. Saul openly sought David’s life, and even commanded Jonathan 
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and his servants to kill him. Jonathan reasoned with his father, and Saul pro- 
fessed that he would spare David’s life. A second time Saul himself sought 
to kill David with his spear (or else there are two accounts of the same occur- 
rence), but David escaped and fled to his home. Saul set a watch over David's 
house, but with the assistance of his wife he escaped through a window and 
fled to Samuel at Ramah. To deceive Saul’s messengers, Michal put an image 
(teraphim) in the bed and said David was ‘sick, and not till Saul ordered David 
to be brought to him on his bed was the deception discovered. 

When Saul learned that David was at Naioth in Ramah he sent messengers 
to take him there, but when they reached the company of prophets they were 
seized with the prophetic frenzy, as were also other messengers sent and at 
last the king himself. David returned to court and sought Jonathan. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. In France there was once a convict who gave his 
keepers a great deal of trouble, He was always sullen and sometimes violent. 
Suddenly his manner changed, and he was seen to smile often, and to look 
down at his coat pocket. His guards became uneasy, fearing he had in some 
way secured a weapon, and two of them overpowered and searched him. You 
could never guess what it was they found—a large rat! The convict had 
tamed and made a pet of it, and when it was taken from him he begged for 
its life. The rat was allowed to escape, and the convict was again sullen as 
before. Then one day the guard who was overseeing the men at their work 
heard this man utter a cry of joy, and saw the lost rat on his shoulder. 
Eagerly he begged to be allowed to keep it, promising never again to give any 
trouble; the permission was given and he became a changed man, one of the 
best in prison. In his spare time he made toys to sell so as to buy sugar and 
other things for his pet. 

Every one needs some friend whom he can love, and when a man like this 
conyict can have no human friend he can sometimes find happiness in the com- 
panionship of a pet as undesirable even as a rat. 

We have become much interested in the life of David, the young man who 
in his youth took care of his father’s sheep, and for long weeks at a time 
had no companions near save only those dumb animals. Then we have seen 
him at court, the friend of the king, and now we have come to the story of 
the day when he was obligi#d to flee and hide from the king. During his life 
at court he had gained the friendship of the king’s son, one of the noblest young 
men the Bible or any other book has told us about. 

For Older Pupils. You recall the classic story of Damon and Pythias, 
those friends who were so anxious to die for each other. Damon was con- 
demned to death by Dionysius, and received permission to return home and put 
his affairs im order while Pythias remained his surety, agreeing to suffer death 
himself should Damon fail to return. The day appointed for Damon’s death 
arrived and Pythias was about to be executed when Damon rushed breathless 
upon the scene, Pythias had been rejoicing that unfavorable winds had de- 
tained his friend and he could die for him, and Damon had been tormented 
with the fear that he might not arrive in time to save Pythias. So surprised 
was Dionysius at such deyotion that he freed Damon and begged to share in 
their loyal friendship. 
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Most unique of all noted friendships is that of Jonathan and David, for it 
was a friendship in which the one grappled the other to his heart with hoops of 
steel, although that other was his rival to the throne. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Controt or ANGER 


The Tragedy of Saul’s Life. It is long since Saul has made any effort 
to control his anger. When he became convinced that his son was taking 
David’s part, “his anger was kindled,’ and so fierce was the flame that he 
reviled Jonathan’s mother, his own wife, and tried to kill Jonathan, his own 
son. Saul’s life is a tragedy, the tragedy of a man capable of nobility of 
character and of great service for his kingdom, giving loose reins to his selfish- 
ness and evil temper till his only ambition is to hunt and kill “a partridge on 
a mountain.” When a lion is angry he is sometimes so occupied with the vio- 
lent manifestations of his anger — shaking his mane and flogging his sides with 
his tail—that he gives his would-be prey time to make good his escape. In 
like manner Saul’s loss of self-control and his violent display of anger to his 
son, allowed his would-be prey, David “the partridge,” to escape, for Jonathan 
was convinced at last of his father’s fixed purpose and warned David to flee. 

The Danger in Yielding to Anger. An outburst of temper is sometimes 
spoken of as if it were of little consequence; the manifestations of anger in 
a little child are even encouraged and laughed at. “It was only my hasty 
temper, you knew I meant nothing,” is an excuse sometimes heard for bitter 
words. Do the words hurt the less because you know the speaker will be 
ashamed of them when his outburst is over? Every time you lose your patience, 
every time you permit yourself to speak irritable words, you are making it 
easier to commit these so-called trifling sins again; every time you yield to 
your anger you are making it easier to yield the next time passion seizes you, and 
angry passions will come with increasingly greater frequency, till you make 
life almost unendurable for yourself and for all around you. There are white 
ants, or termites, in the tropics that tunnel their way through trees or wood- 
work and leave only the thinnest shell. They have been known to enter an 
unused house and so thoroughly riddle the furniture that, although tables and 
chairs and other pieces of furniture looked as if untouched, the slightest strain 
upon them made them collapse. Just as destructive is anger in its working; 
the character which we may think is still strong has been so weakened by these 
uncontrolled fits of anger that it collapses under extra provocation. To what 
lengths anger may lead we see in Saul’s life story. 

He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty. 

Anger a Sign of Weakness. A gentleman who one day lost his temper 
over some blunder of a workman, and spoke his mind, not only freely but vio- 
lently, that night professed himself ashamed of the outbreak. 

“Oh, well, papa, I dare say he didn’t mind,” said a too aristocratic listener. 
“Those people are probably used to being abused by their superiors.” 

“T’m not his superior,” said the gentleman testily. “I was very palpably 
his inferior this afternoon. I lost my temper and he kept his. I rated him like 
a fishwife, and though he looked as if he would have liked to knock me down, he 
answered me every time with perfect politeness.” The Youth’s Companion. 
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II THe NeEeEp or FRIENDS 


Jonathan the Generous. The friendship between Jonathan and David 
began after David had slain Goliath. Jonathan recognized the bravery of 
David’s deed, almost single-handed he himself had stormed the fortress of 
Michmash, and David was a man after his own heart. 

As the devoted friendship of the two young men is shown in the Bible narra- 
tive, we marvel at the disinterestedness of Jonathan. David’s love did not con- 
flict with his interests, but Jonathan’s interests were all against his love. fw 
Nothing could better express the attitude of Jonathan’s mind, says Dr. Mathe- 
son, “than the words ‘Jonathan stripped himself of the robe that was upon 
him, and gave it to David, and his apparel, even to his sword, and to his bow, 
and to his girdle.’ It is a typical statement; it describes in one sentence the 
whole trend of his heart. From beginning to end, the love of Jonathan for 
David was a disrobing, a divestiture.” It is only a noble nature that can 
love a friend who is a rival and whose success means one’s own defeat. 

God’s Good Gift. “ All faithful friends went on a pilgrimage years ago, 
and none of them has ever come back,” said a Puritan preacher. What a 
bitter experience must have been his! It takes two to form a friendship as 
well as to make a quarrel, but fortunately there are few in this world so unso- 
cial or so crabbed as not to know the need of having a friend; while almost 
every one will agree with Lucy Larcom that 

“Life offers no joy like a friend: 
Fulfilment and prophecy blend 
In the throb of a heart with our own — 
A heart where we know and are known.” 

When Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer died the papers commented on the work 
she had accomplished as President of Wellesley College, as a member of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, as President of the Women’s Educational 
Association at Chicago, and as Dean of the Woman’s Department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; they spoke, too, of her remarkable tact and winning personal- 
ity; but one paper, at least, rightly referred a large part of her power to her 
wonderful “genius for friendship.” Happy are they who possess a similar 
genius for friendship, for it is one of God’s best gifts. 

The Friend above all Others. Companionship is the one thing in the 
world which is absolutely essential to happiness. The human heart needs 
fellowship more than anything else, fellowship which is elevated and enduring, 
stronger and purer than itself, and centered in that which death can not change. 
All its springs are in God. Without Him life is a failure and all beyond is a 
blank. There is absolutely nothing that man can not do without, except God. 
With Him happiness is possible anywhere and always. In deepest perils and- 
darkest prisons, in the languor of sickness and the loneliness of sorrow, in the 
narrow house of poverty and the fiery furnace of pain, on the cross of disgrace 
and the black shadow of death, men and women have been happy because God 
was with them. We talk of our possessions—of what we own. What are 
they all compared with the presence and friendship of God? Henry van Dyke. 

O thou, the first, the greatest Friend 
Of all the human race! 
Whose strong right hand has ever been 
Their stay and dwelling-place. Robert Burns. 
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Ii] Tue Power oF FRIENDS 


A Brother is born for Adversity. Ovid in exile tells you that “ while you 
are in prosperity you will be able to count many friends, but if sad days come, 
you will be alone. See how the doves build in the new towers while the old 
roof has not a single bird. You will never see ants filing along to an empty 
storehouse, nor friendship journeying toward one who has lost his wealth. As 
the shadow attends only when the sun is shining brightly and goes away at the 
coming of a cloud, thus the crowd will follow while one’s day is bright, but 
when clouds come it will disappear.” Because it has been the sad experience 
of many to lose when the clouds came those whom they counted their friends 
in bright days, Ovid’s words are none the less untrue. The friends who desert 
one in adversity were never genuine friends in prosperity; they were like those 
followers wha never truly loved Jesus but followed Him only for the loaves 
and fishes. 

A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is born for adversity, says our 
Golden Text. This Naomi found true of her friend Ruth; and David found 
true of his friend Jonathan. 

Inspiring Friendship. “What is the secret of your life?” asked Mrs. 
Browning of Charles Kingsley, ‘Tell me, that I may make mine beautiful, 
too.” “I had a friend,” was his reply. As we look back upon the friendships 
of former days, or thoughtfully consider those that gladden our hearts at the 
present time, we find that they have been valuable to us, not only because they 
have given us pleasure, or comfort, but because they have been to us an in- 
spiration. 

A Friend is one who makes us do what we can, says Emerson. The Emperor 
of Japan has expressed somewhat the same thought in a poem translated by Mr. 
Arthur Lloyd :— 

Be ever careful in your choice of friends, 

And let ycur special love be given to those 
Whose strength of character may prove the whip 
That drives you ever to fair Wisdom’s goal. 

A Chinese philosopher has giyen another characteristic of a true friend in 
his definition of friendship —the Heaven-ordained relationship, on which de- 
pends the correction of one’s character. There is a German poet who has ampli- 
fied this thought: 

“The friend who holds a mirror to my face, 
And hiding none, is not afraid to trace 
My faults, my smallest blemishes within, 
Who friendly warns, reproves me if I sin — 
Although it seems not so—he is my friend.” 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


The only way to haye a friend is to be one. Emerson, 

Friendship is a strong and habitual inclination in two persons to promote the 
good and happiness of each other. Addison. 

Your tongue is your horse; if you guard it, it will guard you, but if it runs 
away with you, then you are lost. Arab Proverb. 

Without good nature man is but a better kind of vermin. Bacon, 
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third. FRIENDSHIP OF DAVID AND JONATHAN “gen vin 
If a friend is one who summons us to our best, then is not Jesus Christ our 
best Friend? M. D. Babcock. 
If thou knowest thou hast a friend 
Whoim thou well canst trust, 
Go oft to visit him; 
For with brtishwood overgrown 
And with high grass 
Is the way that no one treads. The Edda. 
I will choose a friend who can do me many kindnesses if I néed them —I 
mean such kindnesses which make me wiser and which make me better. Jeremy 
Taylor. 


No friendship will abide the test 
That stands on sordid interest 
And mean self-love etected. Cowper. 
I count myself in nothing else so happy as in a soul remembering my good 
friends. Shakespeare. 
True religion is a close personal friendship with the Lord Jesus. Andrew 
Murray. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


If any man thinketh himself to be religious, while he bridleth not his tongue 
but deceiveth his héart, this man’s religion is vain. Jas. 1. 26. 
I said, I will take heed to my ways, 
That I sin not with my tongue; 
I will keep my mouth with a bridle. Psa. 39.1. 
Thine own friend, and thy father’s friend, forsake not. Prov. 27. 10. 
Iron sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend. 
Prey. 27:47: 
There is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother, Prov. 18. 24. 
Ye are my friends, if ye do the things which I command you. John 15. 14. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


For me the only world to conqtter is the world within myself. Now is the 
time that I must control my temper that I may not have angry words to récall 
with sorrow in later years, atid that my future self may be free from the tyranny 
of an uncontrolled temper. 

Have you never held a piece of ribbon grass in your hand and rubbing it one 
way found it smooth as a piece of satin, but rubbing it the other way found it 
full of little prickers? Have you never known how easy it is in the compan- 
ionship of certaii ones to show only your good qualities, while in the presence 
of others you aré strangely tempted to be perverse and uncomfortable if not 
worse? Have you ever hoticed what effect you yourself have upon others; and 
have you consciously tried to be the friend who calls out only another’s good 
qualities, who helps him to do and to be the best that it is possible for hini to 
be and to do? 

Is my friendship with Christ as real am experience as it may be? Asm I as 
anxious to serve Him as Jonathati was to serve his friend? What did I do for 
Hii this last week? What can [ do for Him this coming week? Will I do it? 
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THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


David knew that Saul was determined to kill him and this he told Jonathan, 
Saul’s son. Jonathan said that his father did nothing without telling him 
of it, but David told him his father knew that they loved each other, and there- 
fore hid his purpose from him. The two friends entered into a covenant to- 
gether, and formed a plan for communicating with each other after Jonathan 
had learned his father’s will regarding David. 

David hid in the field, expecting that his absence from Saul’s table at the 
time of the new moon, which was a religious festival, would cause Saul to 
speak to Jonathan about him, The king inquired where David was, and 
Jonathan made an excuse for him. At once Saul’s anger flamed and he spoke 
insulting words to his son, telling him that as long as David lived he (Jonathan) 
would not attain to the throne, and demanding that David be brought before 
him that he might kill him. Jonathan attempted to intercede for David, and 
Saul in his ungoverned passion hurled his spear at him. Convinced now that 
his father was determined to kill David, grieved for David and righteously angry 
at his father, Jonathan left the table. The next morning he took a lad with 
him and went to the field where David was in hiding. There he shot a few 
arrows and sent the lad to gather them up and while the boy was running he 
shot an arrow over his head and called out, “Is not the arrow beyond thee? 
Make speed, haste, stay not.” The words were spoken to the boy, but were 
intended to warn David that he must flee, in accordance with the plan they 
had made. 

The boy collected the arrows and Jonathan sent him back to the city with his 
weapons. Finding that it was safe to meet for a farewell, David came forth 
from his hiding place and the two loyal friends kissed and wept together and 
recalled the covenant of friendship they had sworn the one with the other. 
Then Jonathan returned to the city, and David began his lonely life as a fugi- 
tive hunted from place to nlace. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The character of Jonathan. 

2. The ethical value of the Old Testament. “It shows us characters and 
deeds of moral power; it has commands of righteousness that the world has not 
yet learned; it has practical precepts that may teach us wisdom; it has songs 
and prayers that make us better men.” 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Read an account of Dayid’s sparing Saul’s life given in 1 Sam. 24. 2. 
What was the cause of Saul’s hatred of David? 3. What is meant by “ the in- 
heritance of the Lord,” verse 19? (See Ex. 15.17; Deut. 22.9; 1 Sam. io. 1.) 
- 4. On what earlier occasions did Saul profess penitence? (1 Sam. 15. 24; 24. 17.) 
Did his deeds afterwards prove his repentance was genuine or lasting? Why 
did not David trust him? 5. Read Psalm 42, entitled “Thirsting for God in 
Trouble and Exile,” and Psalm 143, entitled “ Prayer for Deliverance and Guid- 
ance.” 6. Read what Paul says about obedience to.rulers in Rom. 13.1-7. 7. 
What does Prov. 25. 21, 22 say about the way in which to overcome an enemy ? 
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I Sam. 26. (Read I Sam. 21-25.) Commit v. 21. 


@olden Cert 


Love your enemies: do good to 
them that hate you. Luke 6.27. 


LESSON TEXT I Sam 26. 17-25. 


17 And Saul knew David’s voice, and said, Js this thy voice, my son David? 
And David said, Jt is my voice, my lord, O king. 

18 And he said, Wherefore doth my lord thus pursue after his servant? for 
what have I done? or what evil is in mine hand? 

19 Now therefore, I pray thee, let my lord the king hear the words of his 
servant. If the Lord have stirred thee up against me, let him accept an offer- 
ing: but if they be the children of men, cursed be they before the Lord; for 
they have driven me out this day from abiding in the inheritance of the Lord, 
saying, Go, serve other gods. 

20 Now therefore, let not my blood fall to the earth before the face of the 
Lord: for the king of Israel is come out to seek a flea, as when one doth hunt a 
partridge in the mountains. 

21 Then said Saul, I have sinned: return, my son David; for I will no more 
do thee harm, because my soul was precious in thine eyes this day: behold I 
have played the fool, and have erred exceedingly. 

22 And David answered and said, Behold the king’s spear! and let one of 
the young men come over and fetch it. 

23 The Lord render to every man his righteousness and his faithfulness: 
for the Lord delivered thee into my hand to day, but I would not stretch forth 
mine hand against the Lord’s anointed. 

24 And, behold, as thy life was much set by this day in mine eyes, so let 
my life be much set by in the eyes of the Lord, and let him deliver me out 
of all tribulation. % 

25 Then Saul said to David, Blessed be thou, my son David; thou shalt both 
do great things, and also shalt still prevail. So David went on his way, and 
Saul returned to his place. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


17. Is this thy voice. It was too dark to see him from afar (verse 13), but 
the king recognized his voice (verses 14-16). My son David. An affectionate 
term. 

18. Thus pursue. R. V., pursue. 

19. If the Lord has stirred. R. V., If it be Jehovah that hath stirred. See 
16.14. But if they be. R. V., but if it be. From abiding in the inheritance. 
R. V., that I should not cleave unto the inheritance. R. V., margin, have no 
share in. The “inheritance of Jehovah” was the land of Israel. See 1 Sam. 
10.1; Ex. 15.17; Deut. 32.9; Hos. 9.3, Saying, Go serve other gods. Not 
that “the children of men” used these words, but in driving him away from 
their land they made him serve other gods, is David’s thought. 

20. Before the face of the Lord. R. V., away from the presence of Jehovah. 
Where he will not avenge his death, is the thought. A flea, See 24.14, Da- 
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vid thus expresses the thought that he is insignificant compared with Saul. 

at. My soul. R. V., my life. Was precious in thine eyes this day. See 
verses 7-16. 

22. Behold the king’s spear! R. V., Behold the spear, O king! And let. 
R. V., let then. 

23. The Lord render. R. V., and Jehovah will render. His own right deal- 
ing with Saul will be recompensed by the Lord. See Psa. 7.8. For. R. 
V., forasmuch as. But I would not stretch forth mine hand. R. V., and I 
would not put forth my hand. 

24. Much set by. Much yalued, held in high esteem. Let Jum deliver me. 
See Psa. 34.17; 54.7. : 

25. Thou shalt do great things and also shalt still prevail. R. V., Thou 
shalt do mightily, and shalt surely prevail. Went on his way. R. V., went his 
way. His place. His home, Gibeah. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


19 and 20, These verses are of great interest as throwing light upon some 
aspects of religious belief among the early Hebrews. David can account for 
Saul’s persistent enmity only by one or other of two hypotheses. Either it is 
due to the direct instigation of Jehovah, in which case an offended deity can 
always be placated by the smell (note the margin of the Revised Version) of 
a sacrifice, an antique conception found also in Gen. 8.21, or it is the result of 
the influence upon Saul of some slander-mongering “children of men.” On 
these David invokes the curse of God, the issue of which is death. Nothing 
less is sufficient for men by whom David is being driven out like another Cain 
“from the presence of Jehovah.’ For a distinctive feature of the early Se- 
mitic religion is the belief here so clearly illustrated, that each deity had his 
own land, beyond which his power and influence, and therefore his worship, 
did not extend. For David, Jehovah is, of course, the only legitimate object of 
worship within the territory of Israel, “the inheritance of Jehovah” (1 Kings 
8.53), but the existence of other gods is also implied. A. R. S. Kennedy. 

10. Go, serve other gods. In ancient times a stranger must attach himself 
to some tribe or family in order to be protected. But attachment to a tribe or 
family meant partaking in its sacra—its religious rites; for this was what 
constituted a tribe’s distinction, or that of a family. Hence the stranger who 
went to a foreign country must perforce take part in the religion of the 
country and serve its gods. A great deal has been made of David’s expression 
“They have driven me ott this day from abiding in the inheritance of the 
Lord (that is, the land of Israel) saying, Go serve other gods.” According 
to these words, abiding in another land is equivalent to serving other gods. The 
phraseology rests merely on the fact that in foreign lands other gods were 
worshipped; it contains no proof that other gods had any reality. At most it 
might be supposed to imply that Jehovah was God only of Israel, but could not 
be found in foreign lands. It is possible that the phrase might have had this 
meaning, but it had no such sense in Jeremiah’s days, for he counsels the exiles 
to pray for the peace of the land of their exile. A. B. Davidson. 

23. 1 would not put forth my hand against Jehovah’s anointed. What an 
admirable spirit of self-restraint and patience David showed in being willing to 
bear all the tisk and pain of a most distressing position, until it should please 
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God to bring to him the hour of deliverance. Into How tiany sins have iien 
been betrayed through unwillingness to wait for God’s time! A young man 
embarks in the pursuit of commerce; but the gains to be derived from ordinary 
business come in far too slowly for him; he makes haste to be rich, engagés in 
gigantic speculations, plunges into frightful gambling, and in a few years brings 
ruin on himself ahd all connected with him. How many sharp transactions 
continually occur just because mén are impatient, and wish to hurry on some 
consummation which their hearts are set on! Have not murders often taken 
place just to hasten the removal of some who occupied places that others wére 
eager to fill? W. R. Nicoll, Expositor’s Bible. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


20. The King is come out to seek a flea. Thete are at this moment myriads 
of men, women, and children chasing these nimble creatures through all the 
mysteries and hiding places of their manifold garments. The Arabs, in their 
poetry, fables, stories, and general literature, not only mention the flea, but 
with every possible term of dislike and malediction. The Bedouin has the 
greatest dread of fleas, and whenever they appear in their camp they break up 
and remove to another. I have seen places where Arabs had been encamped 
literally swarming with them, as though the very dust had turned to fleas. An 
Arab proverb informs us that the king of the fleas holds his court in Tiberias. 
W.M. Thomson, The Land and the Book. 

20. As when one doth hunt a partridge in the mountains. David alludes to 
the mode of chase practised now as of old, when the partridge continuously 
chased was at length, when fatigued, knocked down by sticks thrown along the 
ground. It must be remembered that both the species of partridge common 
in the Holy Land, unlike our bird, endeavor to save themsleves by running in 
pteference to flight, unless when suddenly startled, and that they are not in- 
habitants of plains or cornfields but of rocky hill-sides. Tristram. 

22. Behold the spear. I noticed at all the encamp- 
ments which we passed that the sheik’s tent was dis- 
tinguished from the rest by a tall spear stuck upright ‘. 
in the ground in front of it; and it is the custom, 
when a party is out on an excursion for robbery or for 
war, that when they halt to rest, the spot where the 
chief reclines or sleeps is thus designated. No one 
ventures to travel over these deserts without his cruse 
of water (verses 12 and 16), and it is very common to 
place one at the “ bolster,’ so that the owner can 
reach it during the night. The Arabs eat their dinner 
in the evening, and it is generally of such a nature 
as to create thirst, and the quantity of water which 
they drink is enormous. The cruse is therefore in 
perpetual demand. Thomson, The Land and the Book. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


The conversation in our lesson was held in the wil- 
derness near Ziph, The diagram, page 356, shows the 
haunts of David during his life as an outlaw. Spear and Cruse 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


In the five chapters between the last 
lesson and this, various incidents in 
the life of David as an outlaw are 
narrated. At Nob, near Jerusalem, he 
sought out Ahimelech the priest, and 
obtained from him the shew bread to 
eat and Goliath’s sword, which he had 
won and put away in the sanctuary. 
@ Ziklag? } Se Doeg the Edomite was present, and 
:— when later he reported to Saul the 
Beersheba service the priest had rendered David, 


aon Saul caused Ahimelech to be slain to- 
, gether with all the other priests and 
oe. : the people of Nob. Abiathar only, one 


of his sons, escaped to David. 

From Nob David fled to Achish, the king of Gath, and there feigned madness, 
fearing the king. Escaping to the cave of Adullam he became the leader there 
ofa band of his own kindred and of some four hundred outlaws. After taking 
his parents to Moab for safety, he returned to the land of Judah. With his 
band of valiant men, now grown to six hundred, he rescued the town of Keilah 
from the Philistines, but fearing the pursuit of Saul left for the wilderness of 
Ziph. Here Jonathan came to see him and bade him fear not: “Thou shalt be 
king over Israel and I shall be next unto thee,” said his great-hearted friend. 
The Ziphites ‘betrayed David’s hiding place to the king, and Saul came in pur- 
suit, but was recalled to fight the Philistines, and David took refuge at En-gedi. 
At En-gedi David spared Saul’s life when Saul was in his power. 

The death of the prophet Samuel is told. Next are narrated David’s request 
for food from Nabal, because he and his men had afforded Nabal’s shepherds 
protection, Nabal’s curt réfusal, his wife Abigail’s gifts and intercession, the 
death of Nabal and David’s marriage to Abigail. He also married Ahinoam of 
Zezreel. Meanwhile Saul had given Michal, David’s wife, to one of his men. 

Again the Ziphites sought out Saul in Gibeah and told him that David was 
hiding in their wilderness, and with three thousand men Saul came to capture 
him. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Who can tell the story of Gideon’s visit to the 
Midianite camp (one of our last year’s lessons), where he heard a man telling a 
dream? What was the dream about? Who did his companion tell him was the 
‘cake of barley bread? With what weapons did Gideon’s army make the attack 
on their enemy, and what was the result of the battle? We saw Gideon accom- 
panied by only his servant leaving his own camp on the height, going down into 
the valley of Zezreel and stealthily approaching the enemy’s camp, picking his 
way carefully to avoid awakening any one. We have a lesson to-day which re- 
minds us somewhat of Gideon’s daring venture. David with only one man with 
him, has made his way over the hills where as a shepherd youth he hunted lions 
and bears, has stolen quietly into his enemy’s camp where Saul the king is 
sleeping, and without arousing any one has stolen away just as quietly and left 
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the king unharmed. What did he bear away with him as proof of his visit? 

For Older Pupils. A missionary in the Philippine Islands has told how 
his meetings were disturbed night after night by stones thrown by a mob of 
Filipinos with a priest at their head. Finally the priest was caught and 
- brought to him. “What shall we do with him?” they asked, thinking no pun- 
ishment could be too severe, but the missionary advised them to let him go. 
“But he is the ringleader of the mob,” they exclaimed in astonishment, as they 
reluctantly obeyed his words. The priest; too, was astonished, and overcome 
by such magnanimous treatment he came quietly to their meetings; then finally 
joined their cause. David’s magnanimous treament of his enemy Saul, which 
we study to-day, moved the king to a seeming repentance indeed, but David 
knew him so well that he was convinced that it was only a passing impulse, 
and that Saul would hate him all the more afterwards because he had been 
forced to see how unjust was all his persecution of him. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I MAGNANIMITY 


David’s Magnanimity. The word magnanimous is composed of two Latin 
words, magnus, great, and animus, mind. A magnanimous person is a great- 
minded person. The definitions given by Webster are: great of mind, ele- 
vated in soul or in sentiment; raised above what is low, mean, or ungenerous; 
of lofty and courageous spirit. Do not all these phrases describe David? Great 
as David’s life proves him to have been as a statesman, priest, prophet, and king, 
our feelings are not touched by any of the qualities shown in these relation- 
ships as they are by the simple greatness of soul shown in his endurance of 
Saul’s persecutions and in his generous sparing of Saul when in his power. 
Even when Abishai urged that it was God who had delivered his enemy into his 
hand, David would not take advantage of the opportunity to slay him. Such 
self-restraint, such elevation of soul above what was low or ungenerous, such 
magnanimous treatment of an enemy at a time when Saul’s slaughter of the 
priests at Nob, because one of them had befriended one whom he considered 
his enemy, was much more in accordance with the spirit of the age, is indeed 
marvelous. David’s victory over Goliath and the Philistines, and even all his 
victories combined are lesser triumphs than his victory over the spirit of re- 
venge. 

Love your Enemies. During the Russo-Japanese War, Colonel Jokoka 
was captured by the Russians when about to blow up a bridge on the Man- 
churian railway. He accepted his death penalty without a murmur. “I be- 
came a Christian when a boy,” he said, “and now it is permitted me to do the 
first truly Christian act of my life. I wish to give the money I have with me, 
about a thousand rubles, to the Russian Red Cross, to be used for our wounded 
enemies.” The Russian commandant was deeply moved, and remonstrated with 
him, suggesting that he give the money to the Japanese Red Cross work or to 
his family, but the Japanese Colonel was firm in his purpose that it should be 
used for his enemies, and the commandment accepted the money. When asked 
what final request he had to make before his execution, Colonel Jokoka asked 
to see a chaplain, and the Russian regimental pope was sent for, as there was 
no Protestant minister in camp. He asked the priest to read the Sermon on the 
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Mount. When these words were reached —If ye love them that love you, 
what reward have ye? do not eyen the publicans do the same? And if ye salute 
your brethren only, what do ye more than others? — the prisoner closed his 
Japanese Bible in which he had been following the reader, and after a few 
moments of silent prayer received the fatal bullets. 
Forgiveness. 
My heart was heavy, for my trust had been 
Abused, its kindness answered with foul wrong; 
So, turning gloomily from my fellow-men, 
One summer Sabbath day I strolled among 
The green mounds of the village burial place; 
Where, pondering how all human love and hate 
Find one sad level; and how, soon or late, 
Wronged and wrong does, each with meekened face, 
And cold hands folded over a still heart, 
Pass the green threshold of a common grave, 
Whither all footsteps tend, whence none depart, 
Awed for myself, and pitying my race, 
Our common sorrow, like a mighty wave, 
Swept all my pride away, and I forgave. W hittier. 


ay \) II REevERENCE FoR OTHERS 


The Virtue of Reverence. Reverence has been defined as that spiritual 
susceptibility of our nature by which we touch and realize the sacred in life. 
“JT would not put forth my hand against Jehovah’s anointed,” said David. 
“David takes seriously the divinity that doth hedge a king,” remarks Dr. 
Smith. “Saul is to him ‘the anointed of Jehovah,’ a consecrated person 

whom to harm would be.sacrilege.” 

Does David’s reverence for the king despite Saul’s personal unworthiness, 
seem somewhat strange? Certainly jt is most unusual to see in our country 
any proof of genuine reverence for a man because of his office, regardless of 
his personal worth. We honor in our soldiers, not their worth as individuals, 
but their patriotism; should we not honor in our rulers, whatever their in- 
dividual worthiness, the office they represent? We are not noted as a reveren- 
tial people. Whose is the loss, those in authority from whom reverence is with- 
held, or the American people whose natures lack the refining influence of the 
reverential spirit? The loss of the power of admiration for a great man or:a 
great office is most blighting in its effect. “I reverence the man with money,” 
said a young man, “and no one else on this earth besides.” What a commen- 
tary on his own character! 

“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell.” 

He who is not alive to the beautiful in nature, and he who has no reverent 
spirit for human nature alike loses a vast amount of enjoyment that rightfully 
should be his. “Respect takes nothing from our stature,” says Mr. Charles 
| Wagner. “Do you think that in bowing modestly to an old man as you pass 
him, or to a distinguished citizen, you have sacrificed a part of your dignity? 
' On the contrary, in bowing to him you have added to your stature. In knowing 
| what is honorable, you do yourself honor: failing in respect where it is due, 
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you do yourself dishonor. The lowest of human beings is he who has no re- 
spect for anything or anybody; he has descended so abjectly far that he has 
no longer even a sense of what is beautiful, noble, and exalted, or of what 


deserves admiration, enthusiasm, and reverence. 


“A man’s respect increases or decreases with his conception of his own dig- \ 


nity. The more a man is worth in his own eyes, the more willingly does he 
respect men or institutions which personify human nature and society. When 


he has lost faith in his higher self, in his worth as a moral being,—in his © 


soul, in short,—he loses the basis of respect. Nothing appears worthy of rev- 
erence.” 

The Shame of Irreverence. Near the main entrance to Lincoln Park, 
Chicago, there is a large bronze statue of Abraham Lincoln, It represents him 


as just having risen from the chair of state. There are the deep eyes, so full, 


of kindness, the patient brow, the careworn face; and the shoulders are some- 
what bent, as if pressed down by the weight of a nation. One crisp, bright 
March morning a few years ago, when the air was full of frost, I saw a ven- 
erable man approach that statue. As he drew near he took off his hat and un- 


mindful of the cold stood there, his white hair thrown to the wind, looking up) 
into the great, sorrow-riven face. For several minutes he stood thus, un-- 
covered, regarding the statue with the utmost reverence. It was a striking and 


beautiful picture—one I shall never forget. The venerable man was my old 


college president, and that attitude revealed his character, There was a depth 


in it that reached away to the heart of God. 
But around that same statue I have seen the most frivolous and irreverent 


manifestations. There are coarse and vulgar pencilings there, and every once © 


in a while some fellow of the baser sort flings a quid of tobacco against the 
silent and majestic form, or pollutes the pedestal and its surroundings with ex- 
pectorations, What a contrast between such conduct and that of the refined 
and venerable college president! And in each case the conduct reveals the 
character! Robert F. Coyle, 

The Reverernice taught by Christ. Christ was full of deep reveretice for 
God, as His Father, and the Father of all. He saw a divine goodness in all 
men and in all things. So He had respect, not only for the great men and the 
prophets, but for the poor, the low, the despised. He introduced into the world 
that new form of reverence, reverence for things below us; reverence for little 
childrén, for the ignorant, the poor, the suffering; yes, reverence for the soul 
of man even when most degraded by sin. This is the foundation of true de- 
mocracy; the only basis for any real equality. Christianity makes human equal- 
ity real, not by destroying the difference among men, but by teaching the good 
to seek and save the evil, the wise to instruct the ignorant, the rich to care for 
the poor, the strong to uphold the weak. This reverence for all men, because 
all are God’s children, is the highest attainment of man. To look up and adore 
is easy; but to look down and respect what is below us is far more difficult. 
But this spirit Christ has imparted to the world. 

“He who loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?” says the Apostle. “He who reverences not the 
goodness he has seen, how can he reverence that which he has not seen?” He 
who despises man will despise God. Irreverence toward God often comes 
from disrespect toward men, James Freeman Clarke, Self-Culture. 
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II] Tur END NEVER JUSTIFIES THE MEANS 


The Right Way, though Longer, is Safer. Though David was promised 
the kingdom, nay, just because he had faith in Him who made the promise, 
he would not make the body of Saul a step up to the throne. Contrast this 
conduct of his with that of Rebekah, when, thinking she could manage matters 
better than God, she stirred up Jacob to seek the birthright by deception, and 
you will see precisely what I mean when I hold up this procedure of David 
for approbation and imitation. Rebekah thought she was taking the shortest 
way to get at that which God had promised, but in reality she sent her son a 
long way round, entailed upon' him much shame and misery, and deprived her- 
self of his presence and fellowship for all her after life. David, in the view of his 
followers, might have stepped to the throne of Israel at once by murdering 
Saul, but he knew better than to take such a course as that. The right way may 
seem the longer, but it is always the safer; and when you get to your destination, 
you have the satisfaction of an approving conscience, and a favoring God. 

“ See,” one says, “here is a glorious opportunity to make your fortune in one 
day. Never mind, though it does involve the ruin of a rival; you don’t owe him 
any consideration. He would have no regard for you, if your circumstances 
were reversed,” and so the temptation is to go and do as it is suggested. Or 
you may have the chance to step into a long coveted office at once, provided 
only you will covenant to do some mean, ungenerous, or dishonorable thing 
toward him who at the moment holds it. He has no love for you indeed, and 
would not hesitate to crush you if you were in his power; but what does that 
matter? If you yield to such a temptation, you are planting a seed which in 
after years will meet you in the shape of manifold retributions, while at the 
same time you are taking from success that which is ever its truest charm, 
namely, that it has been honorably and. deservedly won. Never take a short 
road to any object when the gate into that road is sin. How much purer would 
our political and our comt..ercial life become, if men would only consent to act 
upon that principle! Be not in such hot haste. Keep by the highway of the 
great King! That will lead you right, though it may sometimes seem to lead 
you round. Beware of turning to the one hand or the other, to follow some in- 
viting footpath which seems to shorten the distance. Be sure that will land 
you in some dismal swamp, wherein you will flounder and struggle for a 
longer time than it would have taken you to go by the proper road, and 
when you get to your destination you will be all over mud! Let no vision of 
immediate success beguile you to do wrong. Do as God would have you; and 
leave it to Him to bring you to the goal you seek, in His own time. Make 
haste slowly, and rather resign yourself to the loss of your kingdom, than 
go to it through sin and shame. W. G. Taylor, David King of Israel. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Mighty of heart, mighty of mind—magnanimous—to be this is indeed to 
be great in life. Ruskin. 
The quality of mercy is not strained — 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice blessed — 
It blesses him that gives and him that takes. Shakespeare. 
360, 
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A man ruins his own possibilities who runs ahead of God’s plans. S. S. Times. 
Capacity for admiration is altogether admirable, as incapacity for admiration 

is altogether despicable. Lyman Abbott. 

Irreverence comes from self-conceit and from a spirit of insubordination. 

Bishop Vincent. 

It is better to live in a cottage and have Windsor to look up to, than to live 
in Windsor Castle and have nothing to look up to! Ruskin. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


He whose spirit is without restraint 
Is like a city that is broken down and without walls. Prov. 25. 28. 

But I say unto you that hear, Love your enemies, do good to them that hate 
you, and bless them that curse you, pray for them that despitefully use you. 
Luke 6. 27, 28. 

Avenge not yourselves, beloved, but give place unto the wrath of God; for it 
is written, Vengeance belongeth unto me: I will recompense, saith the Lord. 
But if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him to drink; for in 
so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head. Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good. Rom. 12. 19-21. 

Let every soul be in subjection to the higher powers; for there is no power 
but of God; and the powers that be are ordained of God. Rom. 13.1. 

Honor all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honor the King. 1 Pet. 
2. 17. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


These words of Sir Thomas Browne I will treasure in my heart: “Hath 
any wronged thee? Be bravely revenged. Slight it, and the work’s begun; 
forgive it, ’tis finished. He is below himself that is not above an injury.” 

Nat only will I forgive and forget an injury done me, but I will try to fol- 
low Christ’s command to do good to them that hate me and to pray for them 
that despitefully use me. 

Geethe says that one should reverence those above him, his equals, and his 
inferiors. Is it far easier for me to see the worth of those above me than the 
worth that exists in the others? Have I a reverent spirit? 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


Learning through spies where Saul was encamped, David, accompanied only 
by Abishai, stealthily approached the camp, stole past all the sleeping warriors, 
and penetrated to the place where Saul lay behind the barricade of wagons. 
Abishai declared that God had given David’s enemy into his hands, and be- 
sought David to allow him to kill Saul, but David would not permit this. “ Who 
can put forth his hand against Jehovah’s anointed, and be guiltless?” he asked: 
“Vengeance belonged to God, He would smite Saul, or cause him to fall in 
battle.’ Taking with them the king’s spear, which according to custom was 
thrust into the ground at his head, and his cruse of water, the two stole away 
as quickly as they had come. 

As day began to dawn there was consternation in the king’s camp, and while 
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it was yet dark a voice was heard from the top of a far hill calling to Abner 
and taunting him for not having kept better watch over his king. “ Now see 
where the king’s spear is, and the cruse of water that was at his head!” a voice 
exclaimed, and Saul recognized it as the voice of David. “Is this thy voice, 
my son David?” he called, and David answered, “It is my voice, my lord, O 
King.” Then David appealed to Saul, asking him why he persisted in pursuing 
him. If Jehovah had instigated him to this enmity let Him be appeased by an 
offering, but if men had stirred Saul up against him let them be accursed; for 
they had driven him away from the land of Israel and in a foreign land he 
must serve other gods. “Let me not die a violent death in a heathen land,” 
he urged, and added that it was unworthy of the king’s dignity to hunt him, 
who was so insignificant and helpless. 

Humbly Saul confessed that he had done wrong, and promised that he would 
not harm him. Perhaps he was sincerely repentant for the moment, his better 
nature being aroused by David’s wondrous magnanimity in sparing his life, 
but David did not trust the feeling to be lasting. He bade the king send a 
young man for the spear, and reminded him, that, as he had spared the king’s 
life, so the Lord would reward him and deliver him out of all tribulation. 
“Thou shalt surely prevail,’ the king said, and they parted never to meet again. 
Saul returned to Gibeah and David fled to the Philistines. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The difficulty of forgiving another whom you have injured. 

2. Verses 19 and 20. The significance of Israel was never in what she shared 
with the Gentile world, but in her advance upon the motality about her. The 
presence of pagan survivals in the Old Testament enables us to estimate the 
éthical advance manifest in the truly great stories which it contains. Theo- 
dore Gerald Soares. 

3. The two accounts of David’s magnanimity toward Saul; 23. 14-24. 22, and 
thé present lesson. “Perhaps in the whole Old Testament there is no more 
significant example of a double narrative,’ says Prof. Cornhill, “in all essential 
parts the same story, only in other words and with a somewhat different set- 
ting.” 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Read the account of Saul’s death in 2 Samuel 1.1-16. What had dis- 
couraged Saul in regard to the impending battle? (1 Sam. 28. 4-25.) 3. 
What one of the judges was taken prisoner by the Philistines and abused? 
(Samson.) 4. What cases of suicide are narrated in the Bible? Ahitophel, 2 
Sam. 17.23; Zimri, 1 Kings 16.18; Judas Iscariot, Matt. 27.5. 5. What rea- 
sons are given for Saul’s death in 1 Chron. 10.13, 14? 6. With the placing 
ef Saul’s armor in the heathen temple compare the placing of Goliath’s sword 
in the tabernacle. (1 Sam. 21.9). 7. What was done with the head of Go- 
liath? (1 Sam. 17.54-57.) 8. Where did the bones of Saul and his sons 
finally find a resting-place? (2 Sam. 21.12-14.) 9. For what were the men 
of Jabesh-gilead grateful to Saul? (1 Sam. 1-11.) 10. How long did Joseph fast, 
when mourning for his father Jacob? (Gen. 50.10.) 11. Whete was David at 
the time of the battle? (2 Sam. 1.) 12. Read 2 Sam. 1. 17-27. 
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Lesson X — SEPTEMBER 6 
SAUL AND JONATHAN SLAIN IN BATTLE 


I Sam. 31. (Read I Sam. 27-11; I] Sam. 1.) Commit v. & 


Golden Cert 


Prepare to meet thy God. Amos. 4.12. 


LESSON TEXT I Sam. 31. i-13. 


t Now the Philistines fought against Israel; and the men of Israel fled 
from before the Philistines, and fell down slain in mount Gilboa. 

2 And the Philistines followed hard upon Saul and upon his sons; and 
the Philistines slew Jonathan, and Abinadab, and Melchishua, Saul’s sons. 

3 And the battle went sore against Saul, and the archers hit him; and he 
was sorte wounded of the archers. 

4 Then said Saul unto his armourbearer, Draw thy sword, and thrust me 
through therewith; lest these uncircumcised come and thrust me through, and 
abuse me. But his armourbeater would not; for he was sore afraid. There- 
fore Saul took a sword, and fell upon it. 

5 And when his armourbearer saw that Sault was dead, he fell likewise 
upon his sword, and died with him. 

6 So Saul died, and his three sons, and his armourbearer, and all his men, 
that same day together. 

7 And when the men of Israel that were on the other side of the valley, 
and they that were on the other sidé Jordan, saw that the men of Israel fled, 
and that Saul and his sons were dead, they forsook the cities, and fled, and 
the Philistines came and dwelt in them. 

8 And it came to pass on the morrow, when the Philistines came to strip 
the slain, that they found Saul and his three sons fallen in mount Gilboa. 

: g And they cut off his head, and stripped off his armour, and sent into the 
land of the Philistines round about, to publish zt 7m the house of their idols, 
and among the people. 

10 And they put his armour in the house of Ashtaroth: and they fastened 
his body to the wall of Beth-shan. j 

tt And when the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead heard of that which the Phil- 
istines had done to Saul, 

12 All the valiant men arose, and went all night, and took the body of 
Saul and the bodies of his sons from the wall of Beth-shan, and came to 
Jabesh, and burnt them there. 

13 And they took their bones, and buried them under a tree at Jabesh, and 
fasted seven days. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


t. The account of Saul’s death given in 1 Chron. to. 1-12 is the same as 
the one in this chapter. Compare the somewhat different account in 2 Sam. 
1.1-to. Slain. R. V., margin, wounded. 

2. Abinadab. R. V., matgin, in 14.40, Ishoi. Saul’s sons. R. V., thé sons 
of Saul. 

3. The archers . . . archers. R. V., the archers overtook him; and he 
was greatly disturbed by reason of the archers. 

4. These uncircumcised, The Philistines. Come and thrust me through and 
abuse me. In 1 Chron, to, 4 the fitst clause is omitted, making Saul’s féar refer, 
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not to the abuse of his body after death (which would not be prevented by his 
being killed by his armor-bearer), but to his being tortured while yet alive by 
his enemies. Compare the treatment of Samson. See also Judges 9. 54. 

5. His armourbearer saw that Saul was dead. Compare the account of Saul’s 
death in 11 Sam. 1.10. Saul might have been supporting himself by his spear, 
but seemingly thrust through by it, as his armor-bearer thought. He likewise 
fell upon his sword. Perhaps he feared being put to death because he had not 
prevented his King’s death. 

6. All his men. All his house (1 Chron. 10.6). 

7. The other side of the valley. The valley or plain of Jezreel is meant. 
The other side would be the north side. On the other side Jordan. R. V., 
beyond the Jordan. “This clause is wanting in Chronicles, and should be 
dropped here, as it is extremely improbable that the Philistines occupied (see 
end of verse) any part of the trans-Jordanic territory.” Kennedy. 

9. To publish it in the house of their idols. R. V., To carry the tidings into 
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Torture of Assyrian Prisoners 


the house of their idols, and to the people. The Philistines believed they owed 
the victory to their idols, and the good news must be brought to their temples. 

10. The house of Ashtaroth. R. V., the house of the Ashtaroth. “ Rather, 
“the temple of Astarti,’ probably at Ashkelon.” Kennedy, Fastened his body 
to the wall. “ Probably above the principal gate, opening on the market-place, 
outside the walls.” 

11. The inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead. See 1 Sam. 11.1-11 for the reason 
of their gratitude to Saul. Heard of that. R. V., heard concerning him that. 

12. And burnt them there. “This is inconsistent with Hebrew usage, ac- 
cording to which only the bodies of culprits were burned (Lev. 20.14; 21.9; 
Josh. 7.25), and the statement in the next verse that they buried their bones. 
The clause is also not found in 1 Chron. 10.12, The mistake probably resulted 
from an error in the reading of a very similar Hebrew word, to lament for the 
dead.” Kent. ' 

13. Buried them. Later David had them removed to the sepulchre of Kish 
at Zelah. See 2 Sam. 21.14. Under a tree at Jabesh. R. V., under the tama- 
risk tree in Jabesh. Fasted seven days. See Gen. 50.10; 2 Sam. 1. 12. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


6. So Saul died. Saul was a simple-minded, impulsive, courageous warrior; 
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he was a loyal patriot who loved his people and was ready to give his life 
for them; his physical preéminence, combined with energy and enthusiasm, 
fitted him to lead a sudden attack and to awaken Joyal support, while his 
intrepid courage kindled the same in others. But Saul was a son of that rude 
age whose roots were found in the time of the Judges. In a sense he was a 
child grown big. The position which he occupied demanded executive ability, 
tact, the power of organization, and, above all, patience and persistence. In 
these maturer qualities he was deficient; they are rarely the possession of 
fiery, impulsive natures. In addition, Saul was unable to understand and to 
appreciate the higher, more exalted religious experiences and ideals which 
were already becoming the possession of the more enlightened souls of seers 
like Samuel. 

When he fell at Gilboa, and the Philistines again became masters of north- 
ern and central Canaan, Saul’s work seemed to be completely undone; but its 
foundations were laid too deeply to be undermined by political changes. Saul 
found the Hebrews ground down under Philistine dominance, broken in spirit, 
undisciplined, and little more than cowards. He united and aroused them to 
strike for independence. In the same training-school of Philistine warfare, 
he developed out of the cowards who had fled before the Philistine army to 
hide themselves in caves and cisterns the hardy, brave warriors with whom 
David made his conquests. David reaped the fruits of Saul’s sowing, but the 
harvest would never have been so glorious without the pioneer’s toils. Charles 
Foster Kent, History of Hebrew People. 

6. So Saul died. Saul’s achievements, and possibly his character, have suf- 
fered at the hands of the writer of 1 Samuel, whose interest centered chiefly 
in David. Of his public career little is really known; for with the exception 
of the campaigns with which his reign opened and closed, the record is mainly 
concerned with his unhappy animosity toward David. It is clear that he 
must have re-united to the rest of Israel the tribe of Judah, which, all through 
the time of the Judges, had been more or less severed from its fellow-tribes: 
for not only did his rule embrace Bethlehem, the home of David, but the cam- 
paign against the Amalekites (14.48) was manifestly intended to protect the 
southern frontier of Judah. East of Jordan, his early attack upon Nahash 
the Ammonite was followed by a war with Moab; and his authority was so 
firmly secured over Gilead that Mahanaim became the refuge and capital of 
his son Eshbaal (2 Sam. 2.8). He even pushed his arms as far north as the 
territory of Zobah. 

The vindictiveness which he displayed in later life, which was perhaps not 
wholly unnatural under any circumstances, was probably in part the result of 
mental disease. Yet it must be confessed that Saul was himself largely re- 
sponsible for the ruin of his career. He failed to make the most of his oppor- 
tunities. Stubborn of disposition, narrow in his sympathies, and lacking a 
statesmanlike grasp of the situation, he refused to the prophet the submission 
which the latter, as the representative of Jehovah, demanded; and so threw 
away what should have been his greatest source of confidence and therefore 
of strength. The tide that is in the affairs of men Saul took at the flood, and 
it bore him on to fortune; but eventually, in place of guiding his bark dex- 
terously along the stream, he obstinately set it athwart the current, and so 
made shipwreck. His rival and successor pursued a very different course, and 
reached, in consequence, a very different result. G. W. Wade, O. T. History. 
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LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


4. Saul took his sword, and fell upon it. A thousand years after Saul’s day, 
a thousand Hebrews, by unanimous consent, slew one another in Masada to 
save themselves from falling alive into the hands of the Romans; and it ts 
still the case that men prefer to die rather than be taken prisoners by a non- 
Christian enemy. Sunday School Times. 

g. They cut off his head, and stripped off his armor. It was the oriental 
practice to strip and even to mutilate the bodies of enemies left dead on the 
battle-field. Beheading was a common practice. At Ninevéh Layard found 
humerous representations of warriors bearing away the heads of their victims 
as trophies, or presenting them to their kings. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


From their cities near the coast the Philistine warriors met and marched 
northward along the Maritime Plain and then eastward through the Plain of 
Esdraelon. On these plains their horses and chariots could move freely. By 
the town of Shunem, on the southern slope of the Hill of Moreh (the Little 
Hermon of New Testament times) they pitched their camp. The Israelites 
had kept to the hills of Judah, and they finally encamped at the foot of Mt. 
Gilboa, south of the Plain. It was near the spot where Gideon’s camp had 
been, before his attack on the Midianites, by the spring of Hatod, or “trem- 
bling” a name given to it because of the “fear and trembling” of Gideon’s 
men. Satil was utterly discouraged, and perhaps his warriors, too, were 
“trembling,” for there may have been whispered about among them the news 
of the King’s midnight journey around the Philistine camp to the witch at 
Endor; on the notthern slope of the Hill of Moreh, and of the prophecy of 
defeat there made. On the motrow the Philistines made their charge, drove 
the Israelites tp the heights of Gilboa, and utterly routed them. “On the high 
places of Gilboa the pride of Israel was slain,’ the high places where the 
Israelites wete usually victorious. 

Bethshan, on whose town walls the bodies of Saul and his sons were fas- 
tened, was a Philistine city three miles west of the Jordan. It commanded the 
Jordan Valley southward and the Valley of Zezreel westward (the name given 
to the eastern end of the Plain of Esdraelon), between Gilboa and the Hill of 
Moreh. Jabesh-gilead was in Gilead across the Jordan. The assumed site, 
ofi afi isolated, round-topped hill, is in full view of Bethshan, about ten miles 
away. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Realizing that after his revulsion of feeling certain to come, Saul would be 
more hostile than ever because of his confession and of his own (David’s) 
Magnanimous treatment, David as a last resource fled with his household and 
six hundred valiant men to his country’s long-time enemies, the Philistines. 
Achish, King of Gath, welcomed him and gave him the town of Ziklag, on 
the edge of the desert south of Beersheba. He made raids upon the Amale- 
kites and other desert tribes farther south, and brought the spoil to Achish as 
proof of his loyalty tc his new master and hostility to his ‘kinsmen, for he pre- 
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tended to Achish that his raids had been made in certain districts belonging to 
his own tribe and its allies. From day to day valiant Israelites came to him at 
Ziklag, so we are told in first Chronicles, until there was a great host with him. 

When the Philistines determined to make a concerted attack on the Israel- 
ites, so great was the confidence of Achish in David that he ordered him and 
his men to accompany him and join in the attack. David obeyed and started 
with Achish. We wonder what course would have been his when he reached 
the scene of battle, but fortunately the difftculty was solved for him by the 
other Philistine princes, who doubted his loyalty to their cause and compelled 
Achish to send him and his men back. On reaching Ziklag again it was found 
that the Amalekites had taken advantage of their absence and burned the town, 
carrying off the women and children and spoil. David pursued them. An 
Egyptian slave of the Philistines aided him in finding them in the desert; his 
attack was wholly successful; he rescued the women and children and returned 
with rich spoil, a portion of which he sent as gifts to the elders of Judah and 
their allies. 

Meanwhile the Philistine and Israelite hosts were arrayed for battle. The 
night before the last battle, Saul, feeling himself deserted by the Lord, visited 
the Witch of Endor, “who had a familiar spirit,’ and besought her to summon 
Samuel from the dead. She claimed to do this, and Saul believed that the 
voice he heard was that of the prophet. The voice said that the Lord had 
departed from Saul, that the battle on the morrow would go against him, and 
he and his sons would perish. Utterly disheartened, the king returned to await 
a hopeless conflict. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. See the Geographical and the Historical Background. 

For Older Pupils. It is said that when one of Dickens’ works was being 
printed as a serial in London, a reader became so interested in the hero that 
when he read of his death, he exclaimed of Dickens, “ Ye spalpeen, ye hadn't 
sense enough to keep him alive!” It is with almost the same setise of keen 
disappointment, no matter how often we read this history, that we come to the 
account of the death of Jonathan, that Old Testament character with so many 
New Testament virtues. Saul’s persistent persecution of David naturally makes 
us blind to his real services to his country; his sad death moves our pity, btt 
does not arouse our active interest, while Jonathan’s seemingly untimely end 
arouses almost a feeling of rebellion. We would like to see David king and 
Jonathan second unto him. Jonathan’s gentler virtues shine with so glorious 
a light that it seems almost strange that he should die on the battle-field; we 
need to turn back again to the 14th chapter and read about his daring exploit 
at Michmash when he made it possible for the Israelites to win their victory 
over the Philistines, to realize that he was an undoubted warrior, jealous for the 
welfare of his country, willing and ready to die in her service. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I PREPARE TO MEET THY GOD 


When to prepare. In a New Jersey town there were fire extinguishers 
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in a large building which failed to work when the building caught on fire. Ata 
town meeting the situation was discussed, and finally a man arose and gravely 
said, “Mr. Chairman, I move that the fire extinguishers be examined ten days 
before every fire.” Because death, like fire, can not be prepared for ten days 
beforehand, our lesson committee has chosen as the Golden Text for to-day 
these words from Amos, Prepare to meet thy God. Saul and his three sons 
have fallen on the field of battle. Were they prepared to meet their God? 
Such a question as this at once recalls Christ’s words to Peter, “ What is that 
to thee? Follow thou Me.” The fate of this one or that one we can not 
judge; each one’s fate alone is in His power to determine. 

You remember Christ’s parable of the Wise and the Foolish Virgins, with its 
lesson, “ Watch, therefore, for ye know not the day nor the hour.” Since we 
can not know when our summons will come, we can not put off the preparation 
for its coming until a “convenient season.” 

An English nobleman lived a reckless, evil life. Now and then his con- 
science troubled him slightly, but he always quieted it by saying, “There is 
no hell. Many wise people do not believe the Bible; I will not believe it.” 
When he lay on his death-bed, however, violent remorse and a terrible fear 
of meeting God seized him. “Can you prove to me that there is no hell?” 
he asked again and again. “I will give thirty thousand pounds to any one who 
will prove to me there is none.” There was nobody who could prove this, and 
he died in an agony of despair. There is a future life. There is an abode of 
the righteous and an abode of the wicked. In His parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus, Christ represents Abraham as saying, “ Between us and you there 
is a great gulf fixed, that they that would pass from hence to you may not be 
able, and that none may cross over from hence to us.” Our life everlasting 
is determined by our present life. The character we are forming here is for 
eternity. What shall it be? 

The famous Cardinal Mazarin of France cried out in the last hour of his 
life: “O my poor sor!, what will become of you? Where are you going?” 
John Huss as he was being burned alive at the stake looked up to Heaven and 
cried: “Into Thy hands, Lord Jesus, I give my soul redeemed by Thee.” 

Be Disciples of To-day. This is the best use of life. To make each day 
a full, well-balanced, perfect portion of time, and not to extend energies on 
too wide a sweep of perspective or retrospection. Begin each day with a thought 
of God, of your obligation and of His grace. Then devote your whole soul to 
His service in the helping of your fellow-men. Each day furnishes ample 
opportunity for the use of all one’s power for that day provided. 

Everything calls your attention to to-day. When turn over a new leaf in 
life? To-day! When put forth my hand to grasp the outstretched right hand 
of God? To-day! When break with my selfish and unworthy past? To-day! 
Is one not to think of yesterday? Yes; but for the sake of to-day! Is one not 
to hope for to-morrow? Yes; but for the enrichment of to-day! 

To-day is the fruit of yesterday, and in it are the seeds of to-morrow. There- 
fore live to-day! Fill it with worthy ideals, resolves, enthusiasms, endeavors, 
and conquests. Make it as far as possible a perfect day, a golden day, a day 
of power, a day of beauty. And on some blessed morning, when flesh and 
heart fail, and the gate is ajar, as you ask concerning your Lord: When shall 
I see Him? and my friends who are with Him; when shall I see them? From 
celestial voices will you not hear in blessed chorus this happy, exultant re- 
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sponse: To-day! to-day! to-day! Bishop John H. Vincent, in Epworth Herald. 
Il SHowine GRATITUDE 


The Men of Jabesh-gilead. The first public act of Saul the king was his 
prompt rescue of the men of Jabesh-gilead. You remember that Nahash the 
Ammonite had besieged the town of Jabesh in Gilead, and his terms of capitula- 
tion were that the right eyes of all the people should be put out. They asked 
for seven days’ respite, and when the news. of their plight reached Saul he 
summoned a great host of warriors by cutting up his yoke of oxen, and send- 
ing the pieces throughout the country with the grim information that whoever 
failed to come “after Saul and after Samuel, so shall it be done unto his 
oxen.” With an army quickly raised he vanquished the Ammonites and res- 
cued the people of Jabesh. Now in the account of Saul’s sad death, the only 
bright gleam is the gratitude shown by the inhabitants of Jabesh. They had 
not forgotten their debt to Saul, and when they learned that the Philistines 
had fastened his body and those of his three sons to the wall of Bethshan they 
started at once to rescue them from disgrace. To venture into the enemy’s 
city at this time was a very brave thing to do, and to bring the bodies back to 
Jabesh and bury them was an act of great respect to the dead and, in the eyes 
of the Israelites, an act of very great kindness, for to have one’s body left un- 
buried was considered one of the greatest calamities that could befall one. 

Gratitude should be expressed. A neighbor found his recreation during 
the hot summer in refurnishing his home to delight his loved ones on their 
return from vacation. The parlor gleamed with new pictures, and every cham- 
ber had its souvenir of thoughtfulness. “It paid to see their enjoyment,’ he 
said; “but one thing broke me all up. My little Dot climbed into my lap and 
kissed me and said, “ Papa, you was weal good, wasn’t you?’ She was the only 
one that had said so. Bless her heart!” 

The least thing you and I can do to show that we are thankful is to say so. 
James L. Ludlow. 


Ill Enpurtne TrRousie 


No Right to leave the Field of Battle. When hopes are shattered, friends 
are lost, and this physical frame is bruised and jarred by some dreadful vio- 
lence of pain—then what do we think of life? Then, how do men act in re- 
spect of life? There are two ways common to men: either to repudiate life or 
to endure it. The shallow and the selfish man repudiates life. He says, 
“There’s nothing to live for; why should I live? My hopes have gone, my 
friends, my joys; why should I lag superfluous on the stage?” This was the 
way in which the Roman of the Empire reasoned, and so it came to be almost 
an axiom of right and dignified conduct that when the troubles of life became 
too much for a man, he was at liberty to pass out of life by his own hand. 
But you will notice that the earlier and more strenuous Roman of the Republic 
never reasoned thus. It is only in the decadence of nations that suicide be- 
comes common. In the Old Testament, you have picture after picture of the 
tragic accumulation of sorrow that befalls a human life, but with the solitary 
exception of Saul there is hardly a case of a man dying by his own hand. 
Jacob complains that all things have gone against him; Job fills our hearts with 
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the wail of his bitter lamentations; but neither thinks of quitting the stage of his 
sorrows till his appointed time is come. If suicide is not specifically forbidden 
in the Old Testament, it is because it is never contemplated as possible. 

Christ teaches us that the right attitude of mind toward life is not repudia- 
tion of life, but endurance. The truly brave and wise man says, Let me know 
and bear all that life may bring; let me escape nothing of the burden that a 
wiser Will may impose upon me; let me drink to the dregs, alike in its sweet- 
ness or its bitterness, the cup that may be mixed for me! And this was pre- 
cisely the attitude of Jesus. He prays that if it be possible the cup might pass 
from Him—most natural, most human of prayers—but if the cup may not 
pass, He will drink it. The Lord has sent good; shall He not send evil? He 
will shirk nothing of the full tension of extreme pain that may be appointed Him. 
The cup that My Father hath given me, shall I not drink it? is His sublime re- 
ply to His too eager disciple who would have rescued Him from His enemies 
by the sword. And then Jesus endured the cross, not only for what it means 
in human redemption, but because He recognized it as a necessary element of 
His life. \ 

When the dark hour comes upon us, the intolerable hour, the forlorn and un- 
friended hour, when life seems wholly unendurable— what are we to do? The 
answer of Christ is, Endure; the answer of the Apostle is, Look unto Jesus 
who endured. You have no right to leave the field of battle until the great 
Captain sounds the recall. You must nourish in yourself the instinct of life, 
and then you will endure. Hard and dark as things may seem, the gate opening 
into light may be closer than you know — wait a moment longer, there is yet 
joy set before you. In nothing is Jesus more our example than in this, that in 
nothing did He flinch or turn back from His appointed way. He went straight 
onward. W.J. Dawson, The Reproach of Christ. 

The Lessons from Trouble. “When He hath tried me I shall come 
forth as gold,” said Job after his possessions had been taken from him. This 
disposition to learn the lesson that may be learned from adversity, is one of the 
great differences between strength and weakness of character. Job is the 
strong character tested by trouble and proved to be pure gold; Saul is the 
weak character tested by trouble and proved to be but brass. What we call 
discouragements, obstacles, adversity, may be after all, if we will but let it be 
so, God’s opportunities for teaching us how to be strong through struggle, 
patient through endurance, brave through suffering, wise and sweet-spirited 
and noble through experiences rightly borne. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Live in the present that you may be ready for the future. Charles Kingsley. 
Remember that what you possess in the world will be found at the day of 
your death to belong to some one else; but what you are, will be yours forever. 
Henry van Dyke. 
By and By 
‘What will it matter? Naught if I 
Only am sure the way I’ve trod, 
Gloomy or gladdened, leads to God. Mrs. Preston. 
The man who forgets to be thankful has fallen asleep in life. Stevenson. 
Not when things look bright, but when all is gone except God and self, is 
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the time to endure and be brave, and to evidence true manhood; never to give 
up, but ever to keep up, to keep at it, is the duty and the test of heroism in 
times that are hard and in hours that are dark. H. Clay Trumbull. 
I ask not that for me the plan 
Of good or ill be set aside, 
But that the common lot of man 
Be nobly borne and glorified. Phebe Cary. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


So Satan went forth from the presence of Jehovah, and smote Job with sore 
boils from the sole of his feet unto his crown. Then said his wife unto him, 
Dost thou still hold fast thine integrity? Renounce God, and die. But he 
said unto her, Thou speakest as one of the foolish women speaketh. What? 
Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil? Job 
GG Oy HO 

Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth: 

Therefore despise not thou the chastening of the Almighty. Job 5.17. 

Let me die the death of the righteous. Num. 23. Io. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


Saul failed to make the best of his opportunities; his reign started out bril- 
liantly, but it ended ingloriously. What are my opportunities in life? Am 
I wasting them because I wish they were greater or different? Then I, too, 
am in danger of making shipwreck of a life intended for the service of others. 

Are there hard places in our lives, trials greater than we think we can bear, 
times when we wish this life were over? 

Well to suffer is divine; 

Pass the watchword down the line, 

Pass the countersign, “ Endure!” 

Not to him who rashly dares, 

But to him who nobly bears, 

Is the victor’s garland sure. 
_ These are Whittier’s comforting words. We can not change the troubles that 
come to us, but we can diminish the power that we permit them to have over 
us, and we can make them help our spiritual growth. 

He who is faithful in that which is least is faithful in that which is greatest. 
He who strives to live a life of daily obedience to the will of God is prepared 
to meet Him when His summons comes. 


THE LESSON STORY 


The Philistines crossed the plain and attacked the Israelites, forcing them to 
flee up the slope of Mount Gilboa. Brave, noble-hearted Jonathan and his two 
brothers were among the multitude slain. Seeing himself the mark at which 
the Philistine archers were aiming their arrows, Saul’s soul revolted at the 
horrible thought of falling wounded into their hands, and he besought his armor- 
bearer to thrust him through with his sword. The armor-bearer refused his 
wish; when he saw Saul fall upon his own sword, he did the same, and perished 
with his king. Combining with this account that of the next chapter in 2 
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Samuel, we suppose that Saul was leaning heavily on his sword, seemingly 
dead to the eyes of the terrified armor-bearer, when an Amalekite, in search of 
spoil, came up and had no scruples in carrying out Saul’s expressed wish. 

Darkness fell on the battle-field. On the morrow the Philistines found the 
bodies of Saul and his three sons. Exultantly they cut off Saul’s head and 
stripped off his armor, and carried the bodies of the king and the princes to 
Bethshan and fastened them upon the walls. Saul’s armor was finally deposited 
in their heathen temple, after it had been sent with Saul’s head around to the 
Philistine cities to proclaim the news of his death, of the defeat of the Israel- 
ites, and also of the latter’s flight from the near-by cities. 

When the men of Jabesh-gilead heard what had been done to the bodies of 
Saul and his sons, they showed their devotion by crossing the Jordan at night 
and rescuing them from the walls of Bethshan. Returning to Jabesh, they 
buried them under a conspicuous tamarisk tree with all fitting honor, fasting 
seven days according to strict custom. 

“How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle! 
Jonathan is slain upon thy high places. 
How are the mighty fallen, 
And the weapons of war perished!” 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The three accounts of the death of Saul, the present lesson, 2 Sam. I. 5- 
16, and 1 Chron. 10. 1-13; also 2 Sam. 4. Io. 

2. Saul’s visit to the witch of Endor. “It is a remarkable fact that no men 
are so credulous toward the superstitions of witchcraft, spiritualism, and athe- 
ism, as the men who are most incredulous regarding the existence, authority, 
and providence of God.” 

3. To die in order to avoid the pains of poverty, or anything else that is dis- 
agreeable, is not the part of a brave man, but of a coward; for it is cowardice 
to shun the trials of life. Aristotle. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. The lesson records the second and third anointing of David as King. 
When had he been anointed by Samuel? Lesson 5 of this quarter. 2. When 
before in the account of David’s life is there a series of questions given that 
shows, like those in 2.1, how he sought to know God’s will? (1 Sam. 23. 2-4, 
9-12; 30.7-8.) 3. To whom had the city of Hebron been given in the days of 
the Judges? (Josh. 14.3.) As a reward for what? (Josh. 14.6-12.) 4. For 
whom is Hebron now called El-Kahil, the Friend? (An abbreviation of the 
Friend of God. See Gen. 13.18.) 5. Who was buried at Hebron in the cave 
of Machpelah? (Gen. 23.19; 25.9; 35.27, 20; 50.13.) 6. With 5.1-3 com- 
pare Deut. 17.15 and 1 Sam. 3.18. 7. In what lesson was David said to be the 
leader of the military forces, to which verse 5.2 refers? (August 16.) 8. Read 
1 Chron, 11. 1-3; 12.23-40. What is said about the rejoicing when David 
was made King of all Israel? 9. Read the rorst Psalm, called the Inauguration 
Psalm, and conjectured to have been composed in connection with David’s 
anointing at Hebron. According to this Psalm, what were David’s standards 
of conduct and government? 
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DAVID MADE KING OVER JUDAH AND ISRAEL 


II Sam. 2.1-7; 5.1-5. (Read II Sam. 2-5.) Commit II Sam. 5. 4-5. 


@olden Cert 


David went on and grew great, and the Lord 
God of Hosts was with. him. II Sam. 5.10. 


LESSON TEXT II Sam. 2. 1-7; 5. 1-5. 


1 And it came to pass after this, that David inquired of the Lord, saying, 
Shall I go up into any of the cities of Judah? And the Lord said unto him, 
Go up. And David said, Whither shall I go up? And he said, Unto Hebron. 

2 So David went up thither, and his two wives also, Ahinoam the Jezree- 
litess, and Abigail Nabal’s wife the Carmelite. 

3 And his men that were with him did David bring up, every man with 
his household: and they dwelt in the cities of Hebron. 

4 And the men of Judah came, and there they anointed David king over 
the house of Judah. And they told David, saying, That the men of Jabesh- 
gilead were they that buried Saul. 

5 And David sent messengers unto the men of Jabesh-gilead, and said 
unto them, Blessed be ye of the Lord, that ye have shewed this kindness unto 
your lord, even unto Saul, and have buried him. 

6 And now the Lord shew kindness and truth unto you: and I also will 
requite you this kindness, because ye have done this thing. 

7 Therefore now let your hands be strengthened, and be ye valiant: for 
- your master Saul is dead, and also the house of Judah have anointed me king 
over them. 

1 Then came all the tribes of Israel to David unto Hebron, and spake, 
saying, Behold, we are thy bone and thy flesh. 

2 Also in time past, when Saul was king over us, thou wast he that leddest 
out and broughtest in Israel: and the Lord said to thee, Thou shalt feed my 
people Israel, and thou. shalt be a captain over Israel. 

3 So all the elders of Israel came to the king to Hebron; and king David 
made a league with them in Hebron before the Lord: and they anointed David 
king over Israel. 

4 David was thirty years old when he began to reign, and he reigned forty 
years. 

5 In Hebron he reigned over Judah seven years and six months: and in 
Jerusalem he reigned thirty and three years over all Israel and Judah. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. After this. After the news of Saul’s death. Enquired of the Lord. R. 
V., inquired of Jehovah. He probably made his inquiries of the oracle of the 
Ephod through Abiathar, the high priest. We do not know how the questions 
and answers were given. “A succession of questions was apparently put to 
the oracle, each of which admitted of being answered by a simple ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ according to the lot, Urim or Thummim, which was cast.” Kennedy. 
Unto Hebron. “ Probably the name was obtained by a process of exclusion 
like that used in discovering a person by lot.” 

2. Went up. From Ziklag. Jezreelitess. Of the city of Jezreel. Nabal’s 
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wife. R. V., the wife’ of Nabal. Nabal was dead. See 2 Sam. 25. 39-44. 

3. His men with him. See 1 Chron. 12. 19-22. The cities of Hebron. The 
neighboring dependent towns. 

4. The men of Judah. David’s own tribesmen. Anointed David king over 
the house of Judah. Compare 1 Sam. 16.13. Saying, That. R. V., saying. 
In order to explain why this remark was made at this time, it has been sug- 
gested that the men of Judah also told David that these men would regard him 
as Saul’s enemy and would be hostile to him, 

6. Kindness. R. V., loving kindness. Loving kindness and truth are often 
used together in referring to God’s government of His people. See Exodus 
34. 6. 

7. Therefore now let your hands be strengthened. R. V., Now therefore let 
your hands be strong. Your master Saul. R. V., Saul your lord. The house 
of Judah have anointed me King over them. David's message is plain. Their 
duty to Saul’s house has ended with Saul’s death; he asks them to recognize 
him as Saul’s successor. That he was not successful in his purpose is told in 
verses 8-1o. 5.1. Then. After the murder of Ish-bosheth, their king (4. 5-12). 
All the tribes of Israel. The elders or representatives (verse 3) of the North- 
ern Tribes, of all Israel exclusive of the tribe of Judah. Thy bone and thy 
flesh. See 19.12. They wete brethren, being all descendants of Jacob. 

2. Also in time past. R. V., In times past. Thou wast he. R. V., It was 
thou that leddest out and broughtest in Israel. David had been the leader of 
their military forces. See 2 Sam. 17.5, 13-16. Thou shalt feed. R. V., 
Thou shalt be shepherd of. The first use of this figure of the king as a shep- 
herd, expressing his care for his people, afterwards so common. See 7.7 and 
also Gen. 49.24. A captain. R. V., prince. R. V., margin, leader. 

3. A league. R. V., a covenant. In the lesson for July 12th we read that “ Sam- 
uel told the people the manner of the kingdom, and wrote it in a book.” This 
covenant between David and the people doubtless specified rules by which each 
should be governed. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


2. David inquired of Jehovah. He will do nothing in this crisis of his for- 
tunes, when all which had been so long a hope seemed to be tapidly becoming 
a fact, until his Shepherd shall lead him. Rapid and impetuous as he was by 
nature, schooled to swift decisions, followed by still swifter action, knowing 
that a blow struck at once, while all was chaos and despair at home, might 
set him on the throne, he holds nature and policy and the impatience of his 
people in check to hear what God will say. So fully did he fulfill the vow of 
his early psalm. “My strength! upon thee will I wait!” (s0.9.) Alexander 
Maclaren. 

2. David inquired of Jehovah. There was an image the form of which is 
still unascertained, called an Ephod. The verb from which the noun is derived 
means to cover, or overlay: and we can thus infer that the Ephod image was 
overlaid with a coating of some precious metal, We hear of these Ephods 
several times. Gideon sets one up out of the spoils of his’ victory in the 
sanctuary at Ophrah. Micah the Ephraimite possesses one ini his own private 
chapel. There is another Ephod in the sanctuary at Nob, which Abiathar takes 
with him in his flight as a valuable piece of priestly property. (Judges 8.27; 
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17.5; I Sam. 21.9; 23.6, 9.) From the use subsequently made by David of 
this Ephod, we learn that the image was tsed in throwing the sacred lot. C. 
G. Montefiore, The Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. 

3. David made a covenant with them before Jehovah. One of the psalms (101) 
ascribed to David sounds like the resolves of a new monarch on his accession. 
In it the Psalmist draws the ideal of a king, and says such things as, “I will 
behave myself wisely, in a perfect way. I will set no wicked thing before 
mine eyes. I hate the work of them that turn aside. Mine eyes shall be upon 
the faithful of the land, that they may dwell with me.” That psalm we may 
regard as the first words of the king, when, after long, weary years, the promise 
of Samuel’s anointing was fulfilled, and he sat on the throne. Maclaren. 

5. David king over all Israel and Judah. It is worth while to notice the 
striking parallel presented by early English history to the course of events which 
brought about the union of the tribes under a single sceptre. The invasion of 
Britain by the English in the fifth and sixth centuries led to the establishment 
of a number of small, independent kingdoms which were continually weakened 
by mutual jealousy and strife. Indeed, the warfare between the Britons and 
the invaders gradually died down into a warfare of English kingdoms against 
each other, Then came the invasion of the Northmen. The victorious Danes, 
like the Philistines of Old Testament History, settled down in the midst of the 
conquered population, which under their dominion was gradually welded into 
a vigorous nation. The need of resistance to a common foe forced the English 
to recognize a common king, and towards the close of the ninth century, 
ZElfred, from being the mere chieftain of the West Saxons, became the king 
and champion of the united English people in its struggle with the stranger. 
R. L. Ottley, History of the Hebrews. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


5. Ye have showed this kindness unto your lord, even unto Saul, and have 
buried him. To be left unburied was to the Israelites as to all ancient people 
a most dreadful thought, the greatest of disgraces. Compare the number of 
times in which Jeremiah proclaims as great punishment that bodies will be 
left unburied. (Jer. 7.33; 8.12; 16.4; 22.19; 36.30.) 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


From Ziklag, the town south of Beersheba given to him by the king of Gath, 
David “went up” to Hebron, where he established his capital as king of Judah. 
Hebron is fifteen miles south of Bethlehem, and is 3,000 feet above sea level. 
It was the chief city of the tribe of Judah, and is one of the oldest towns in the 
world, famous in Bible history as the home of Abraham, and the place where 
Sarah, Abraham, Isaac, Rebekah, Leah and Jacob were buried. It was assigned 
to Caleb as a reward for his faithfulness, and it was one of the cities of refuge. 
Ish-bosheth, Saul’s son, had his capital meanwhile, as king of the other tribes of 
Israel, at Manhanaim, east of the Jordan and north of the Jabbok. 

David’s first act after his being proclaimed king over all Israel and Judah, 
was to conquer the stronghold of Jebus, and make it his capital. Jebus was a 
most wise choice. It was situated on the border of the tribe of Benjamin, half- 
way between Hebron, the capital of Judah, and Shechem, the capital of 
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Ephraim; it commanded the highway north 
and south; on three sides it was almost im- 
pregnable by nature because of their precipi- 
tousness, and it was further strengthened by 
a wall. It had never been in the control of os 
the Israelites and therefore could arouse no eae 
sectional jealousy. Jebus was henceforth ° 
known as Mt. Zion or Jerusalem, the city of 
David. “ Beautiful for situation is Mt. Zion, 
the city of the great king, the joy of the 
whole earth! Peace be within thy wall and 


prosperity within thy palaces,” says the Song 
of Degrees. 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Two days after his return to Ziklag from his pursuit of the marauders, news 
of the battle of Gilboa reached David through an Amalekite who had been on 
the battle-field. He brought David Saul’s crown and bracelets, told him that he 
found the king leaning on his spear and at the king’s entreaty killed him. In- 
stead of the expected reward, he receivéd death at David’s hands for having 
killed the Lord’s anointed. In memory of Saul and Jonathan, David composed 
a song of lamentation which afterwards became known as the “Song of the 
Bow,” for the record says that David “bade them teach the children of Judah 
the song of the bow.” Forgetful of his personal wrongs, David eulogized the 
king and his son, in beautiful words which bear the ring of sincerest sorrow 
and affection. 

His lament was also politic, for it showed him to the Israelites, not as the 
enemy but as a member of the house of Saul, and it must have won for him the 
loyalty of many friends of the royal house. He made no effort to seize the 
kingdom by force, but ~-as content to wait, as he long had waited, till it should 
rightfully fall to him. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Do you remember how, in our lessons last year, 
we saw Joseph taken out of prison and made a ruler of the Egyptians, second 
only to the Pharaoh or King, and Moses, the son of parents who were slaves, 
taken out of the bulrushes and brought up at the royal court as a prince, the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter? What wonderful changes were those! To-day, 
David, the shepherd lad, becomes David the great king of Israel. 

For Older Pupils. David was, in effect, the first king of Israel, the first 
ancestor of a royal line, the first one to rule over what might be called an em- 
pire. Saul had been a tribal chief, in some respects not very different from the 
Judges who preceded him. David was a king in reality as well as in name. His 
prowess extended the tribal holdings into an empire with which the other em- 
pires had to reckon, and so brilliant was his reign that it became the ideal of 
after ages. Solomon built the temple, but David chose the royal city, made 
Jerusalem the center of the religious as well as the national life by the temple 
for which he planned, and the royal palace which he built. 

It is difficult to realize the great antiquity of David’s rule. It was between 
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two and three centuries before Rome had its traditional beginning in a few 
shepherds’ huts upon its hills, and European history was undreamed of. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I WaAtrItTING 


In God’s Own Time. When David had Saul’s life in his hands at Ziph, 
and Abishai wished to “spear him to the earth with one stroke,” David would 
not consent to Saul’s death, but said to Abishai: “As Jehovah liveth; Jehovah 
will smite him; or his day shall come to die; or he shall go down into battle and 
perish. Jehovah forbid that I should put forth my hands against Jehovah’s 
anointed.” David would not gain his throne by any short cut which he knew 
to be the wrong road. After long years of waiting, Saul did go down into 
battle and perish, and now at last David’s opportunity has come. Crowned 
king of Judah by his own tribe; renowned for his skill in warfare, undisturbed 
by the Philistines who seem to have still regarded him as their vassal, what pre- 
vented his rushing to arms and making himself king of all Israel? But he had 
waited long since he had been anointed by Samuel as the Lord’s king elect, and 
he could wait yet longer till the right time came. He made friendly overtures 
to the men of Jabesh-gilead, which were not accepted. Well, he could await 
God’s own time, for he had learned self-restraint and patience in his life’s hard 
school, Some one has said that to know how to wait restfully is as high an 
attainment as to know how to wrestle manfully. David knew how to do both. 

David could wait God’s Time. A child had been playing in the garden. 
The mother said, “ What have you been doing, my child?” “Helping God, 
Mother,” was the quick reply. “And how have you been helping God?” “TI 
saw a flower going to blossom and I blossomed it.” That is a parable of much 
that we are doing to-day. We may get our blossom, but we may spoil the fruit. 
We are little men, and we are in a hurry. God is great, and He is in no hurry. 
If we are to work with the Eternal, we must needs learn patience. A. W. 
Robinson. 

Impatience. When the poet Alfred de Musset, was a very small lad he 
was made happy by a pair of bright red shoes. He was prepared for a walk 
with his nurse, and he became very impatient because she, too, was not ready 
to start at once. Loudly he called to her: “Hurry! hurry! I want to start. 
My shoes will be too old!” Do you know any one like that little boy? 

A Rare Virtue. People are always talking of perseverance, and courage, 
and fortitude; but patience is the finest and worthiest part of fortitude — and 
the rarest, too. I know twenty persevering girls for one patient one; but it is 
only that twenty-first who can do her work, out and out, and enjoy it. For 
patience lies at the root of all pleasure, as well as of all powers. Hope herself 
ceases to be happiness, when Impatience companions her. Ruskin, Ethics of 
the Dust. 

II Goop CiTIzENSHIP 


David’s Message. David’s message to the citizens of Jabesh-gilead is 
a most interesting one. He thanked them for their devotion to Saul in rescu- 
ing his body from disgrace, told them God would reward them, and promised 
them that he also would requite their kindness to Saul. In this he showed both 
a magnanimous spirit toward Saul’s, his persecutor’s, memory, and also a diplo-= 
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matic spirit towards the Jabeshites, those men of the northern kingdom who 
with their natural jealousy of the tribe of Judah might regard him as the enemy 
of the house of Saul. “Now, therefore, let your hands be strong, and be ye 
valiant,” he further said: “therefore,” because “Saul your lord is dead, and 
also the house of Judah has anointed me king over them.” In this natural 
crisis he reminds them of their duties as citizens. Saul is dead, who shall be 
their ruler? He would willingly be their king as well as the king of the tribe 
of Judah, he plainly tells them, but he has no intention of accomplishing this ob- 
ject by force, it is for them to decide. “Let your hands be strong, and be ye 
valiant” in this dark hour when your enemies, the Philistines, have made them- 
selves masters of Central Canaan. Upon you the responsibility rests. 

Of course you have often heard the expression “You are a brick;” do you 
know how it came into use? “Every man a brick” is a very old phrase. 
Plutarch tells us that an ambassador from Epirus was being shown by the 
king of Sparta over his capital and was much surprised fo find no massive walls 
encircling the city. “Sire,” he said, “I find no walls reared for the defense of 
your capital. How is this?” “Sir Ambassador, thou canst not have looked, 
carefully,” replied the king. “Come with me to-morrow morning, and I will 
show you the walls of Sparta.” The next morning the king led the ambassador 
out upon the plain where his army was drawn up in full battle array, and, point- 
ing proudly to the men, he said: “ There thou beholdest the walls of Sparta — ten 
thousand men, and every man a brick!” David asked the men of Jabesh to 
let their hands be strong and to be valiant, to prove themselves “the bricks” of 
the Israelite kingdom. 

The Qualities of Good Citizens. I plead with you for all that makes 
strong citizens. First, clear convictions, deep, careful, patient study of the 
government under which we live, until you not merely believe it to be the best 
in all the world, but know why you believe. And then a clear conscience, as 
clear as in private interests, as much ashamed of public as of private sin, as 
ready to hate, rebuke, and vote down corruption in the State, in your own party, 
as you would be in your own store or church; as ready to bring the one as the 
other to the judgment of a living God. And then unselfishness —an earnest 
and exalted sense that you are for the land, and not alone the land for you. 
And then activity —the readiness to wake and watch and do a citizen’s work 
untiringly, counting it as base not to vote at an election, not to work against a 
bad official or not to work for a good one, as it would have been to shirk a 
battle in war. Such strong citizenship let there be among us, such knightly 
doing of our duties on the field of peace, Phillips Brooks. 

What Young Men may do. Our relief from political evils depends upon 
our young men. We need a generous infusion into the body politic of clear- 
sighted observers and students of public affairs. If men were better informed 
they would be more interested, Ignorance and apathy go hand in hand. 

Gladstone was trained to statecraft from a boy. He relates that when he 
was a lad of twelve, his father began for him a systematic course of instruction 
in the science of government. An hour was devoted each day to a lesson in 
politics and finance. Guests at the Gladstone home were surprised to see the 
father, an eminent banker and a member of Parliatient, proposing grave and 
complicated problems, which the son examined and disctissed with marvelous 
ability and enthusiasm. When, a few years later, he was a student at Eton, 
his political training was continued, and when at Oxford he gained no small 
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celebrity as a debator and orator. At the early age of twenty we find him sitting 
in Parliament, and two years later he was named by Peel as junior lord of the 
treasury. His steadfast aim was to bring Christian ideals into politics. His 
whole career was an attempt to reconcile politics with the Sermon on the 
Mount. Could the young men of this generation in America catch his spirit, 
our political ills would vanish. John E. Bradley, Work and Play. 


Ill ‘Facr 


David a Tactful Man. Our word tact comes from the Latin tangere, tac- 
tum, a verb meaning to touch. It refers sometimes to a physical faculty, the 
sense of touch, but more often to a mental faculty, the sensitive mental touch. 
Webster defines tact as “peculiar skill or faculty; a nice perception or discern- 
ment; a ready power of appreciating and doing what is required by circum- 
stances.” The right deed that is done at the right time and in the right way is 
a tactful deed, It is not easy to define tact in a few words but it is easy 
to illustrate it. In a story about Irish life Miss Barlow has a capital 
illustration, She is telling us about an old woman who has seen better days 
and is yery proud but who now is so poor that she has not enough to eat. Two 
of her neighbors wish to help her. One brings her some potatoes with the re- 
mark that she can not well afford to spare them, but she can not see her neigh- 
bor want. The other comes in and borrows a dish and as she thanks her for 
the favor asks her to try some of her new potatoes. Whose gift do you think 
the poor woman accepted? 

Of all the Old Testament characters from Genesis to Samuel, the most tact- 
ful one is David. .When the women praised him so as to arouse the king’s 
jealousy, the court would naturally be opposed to him, too, but he behaved 
himself so wisely that he won the devoted love of Jonathan, the prince, and of 
all the people. When he was made a captain over the warriors, his popularity 
increased. When he was hunted from place to place as an outlaw, the disaf- 
fected men of the kingdom joined him, and these brave but turbulent com- 
panions he kept in check and won their loyal devotion. All who came near him 
seem to have felt the charm of his personality, and this could only mean that 
he possessed the “peculiar skill or faculty” called tact in dealing with men. 

It is true that deceit often marked his dealings with others, especially in his 
connection with Achish the king of Gath. Friends and enemies alike he de- 
ceived, and he made use of a falsehood when he thought it would serve him. 
This was not tact, it was lying, but in our judgment of this sin of his we must 
not fail te remember that he lived in an age when lying was considered justi- 
fiable, even necessary, and a skilful liar lost not in others’ esteem. 

As we choose to look at it, David’s message to the men of Jabesh-gilead may 
be regarded as a selfish bid for power, or as a genuinely sincere appreciation 
of their deyoted deed, and a tactful presentation of the situation. But surely 
no one can read his magnificent ode on the death of Saul and Jonathan with- 
out being convinced of the depth of David’s feeling for them. His love for 
Jonathan no one can doubt; doubtless he mourned Jonathan’s death far more 
than that of Saul, but he seemed to have forgotten his own wrongs and to 
have thought of Saul as he once deserved to be thought of. He keenly ap- 
preciated the deed of the Jabeshites, and he honestly desired to requite this 
kindness. It was kind and tactful to tell them so, Tact is largely a matter of 
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thoughtfulness, and this David possessed in a great degree. He was ever on 
the alert to requite a kindness, whether to Mephibosheth for his father Jon- 
athan’s sake, or to Chimham for Barzillai, his father’s sake, or to the Jabeshites 
for Saul’s and Jonathan’s sakes. He did the right thing in the right way at 
the right time. 

Tactless Words. “ Sayin’ de right thing at de right time am a great gif, 
but not sayin’ anything at de right time am moz ez good an er heap mo’ re- 
li’ble,” a colored philosopher is reported to have said. One who is thoughtful 
of others’ feelings, will have fewer tactless words to regret than the one who 
says what he thinks without thoughtful consideration of the one to whom he 
says them. 

How much unhappiness a well-meaning but tactless person can cause in this 
world! “See what a pretty piece of silk I purchased yesterday, and it was inex- 
pensive, too,” a friend says, only to be told in reply, “That kind of silk is re- 
duced because it is going out of style; it will be still lower soon, and will be- 
come dreadfully common.” “I have just been reading this book, and I have 
enjoyed it greatly for I found it very helpful,” another one remarks, and the 
tactless person replies, “Why, that book is very poorly written and is so com- 
monplace; don’t let any one know that you admire it.’ Is not he a thief who 
needlessly deprives another of his satisfaction and pleasure? Is not he a bless- 
ing whose thoughtfulness, or tact, adds to another’s comfort and happiness? 

Sincerity the Soul of Tact. “I grease the wheels of life with money,” 
said a wealthy man, “and my wife does it with politeness. She gets along with 
far less friction than I do, however.” There are natures so gracious that the 
patience and kindliness of good-breeding seem theirs by inheritance. What is 
tact but skill in discerning what will be agreeable and helpful to somebody else? 
It includes kindliness, and then it is one of the elements of the highest breeding, 
and an ornament to any character. Christianity includes many pagan virtues, 
but tact is the flower of them all. A good deed done without a proper method 
may do great harm. Great causes suffer more from tactless enthusiasts than 
from virulent enemies. Sincerity is the soul of spiritual tact. This with kind- 
liness, will enable a person to move the little world around him to beautiful 
and gracious ends. Consider what other people care for. Study their histories. 
Remember their little things. Prove that you remember them by your words 
and deeds. The Youth’s Companion. 

A Beautiful Instance of Tact. I went to Music Hall about eight, and 
saw an audience of quite two thousand people—the place jammed, and two 
hundred and fifty clergymen and bishops on the platform. Cold shudders ran 
down my back. However, I knew my subject, or thought I did, and I was 
going to speak without notes — something I have never done since. My turn 
came after Father Benson, of Oxford. The whole place looked black to me; 
I got up, stammered and sputtered for five or six minutes—my time was 
twenty-five minutes —and sat down. I am not exaggerating this; I did not say 
one clear sentence that would parse in that time. I sat down in darkness and 
the meeting went on. At last people began to go, then men began to leave the 
platform; I did not know a soul. I sat there utterly cast down—a lonely 
youth indeed. All at once a large hand was laid on my shoulder, and a big, 
kind voice said: “ Mr. Rainsford, will you preach for me in Trinity Church next 
Sunday morning?” That was my first meeting with Phillips Brooks. Was it 
any wonder I loved him? W.S. Rainsford, A Preacher's Story of his Work. 
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September 13 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


“Death is the power which destroys all hate and all ambition, before whom 
the shepherd’s crook lies beside the king’s sceptre.” 
All things come round to him who will but wait. Longfellow. 
Obedience is the fruit of faith; patience, the bloom on the fruit. Christina 
Rossetti. 
He has attained to an eminent degree of Christian grace who knows how to 
wait. Henry Ward Beecher. 
Lord! who Thy thousand years dost wait 
To work the thousandth part 
Of thy vast plan, for us create 
With zeal a patient heart. Newman. 
It will not do for the Christian to be simply conscientious; he must also be 
tactful and wise, if he hopes to be a blessing. O. F. Bartholomew. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


He chose David also his servant. 

And took him from the sheep-folds. 

From following the ewes that had their young he brought him, 

To be shepherd of Jacob his people, and Israel his inheritance. 

So he was their shepherd according to the integrity of his heart, 

And guided them by the skilfulness of his hands. Psa. 78. 70-72. 

In malice be ye babes, but in mind be men. I Cor. 14. 20. 

Behold, how good and how pleasant it is 

For brethren to dwell together in unity. Psa. 133. 1. 

Wait for Jehovah, be strong and let thy heart take courage; yea, wait thou for 
Jehovah. Psa. 27. 14. 


f 
PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


To do the right thing may be my earnest desire, but am I equally desirous 
of doing it in the right way? Am I wise and tactful in my dealings with others? 
“Qh, the little more and how much it is, 

And the little less, and what worlds away,” 
exclaims Browning. The lack of thoughtful consideration of others, the failure 
to endeavor to put oneself in another’s place, is the “little less” that takes 
from a good deed and renders it “ worlds away” from what it might have been. 
I must never be disheartened because God’s promises seem slow in their ful- 
fillment, nor discouraged in my work for God because I can not see results. 


THE LESSON STORY 


The death of Saul made it safe for David to return again to his own country. 
After asking and receiving divine direction, he went northward with all his 
household and all his men and settled in Hebron. Hither came the men of 
Judah and anointed him king over their tribe. They told David, among other 
things, how the men of Jabesh-gilead had rescued Saul’s body and given it 
burial. Grateful to them for this kindness, and wishing also to win their good 
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will, David sent messengers through whom he thanked them for their good 
deed and promised to reward them. He urged them to show themselves strong 
and valiant men in this crisis in national affairs, and reminded them that Saul 
their lord was dead and he had been anointed king over the tribe of Judah. 
The effect of this message we are not told, but the men of Jabesh, like all the 
other northern tribesmen, united their fortunes with those of Ish-bosheth, 
Saul’s fourth son whom Abner, the captain of the army, had taken across the 
Jordan and proclaimed king at Mahanaim. 

For seven years and a half there was a dual kingdom in Israel, and there were 
continual feuds between the rival generals, Abner on the north and Joab on 
the south, though we have the record of only one battle. David seems to have 
kept out of the contests. His power continually increased, while that of Ish- 
bosheth, who seems to have been only a tool in the hands of Abner, decreased. 
Whether from selfish motives, because he saw that Ish-bosheth’s star was 
waning, or because he resented the suspicion of Ish-bosheth that he was seeking 
the throne in claiming for himself the widowed Rizpah, one of Saul’s wives, 
Abner made overtures to David to make him king of the northern tribes. 
David demanded as proof of his loyalty that his former wife Michal, Saul’s 
daughter, should be returned to him, for as the sen-in-law of Saul he would 
be heir to Saul’s throne. Abner seems to have compelled Ish-bosheth to bring 
this about. Abner visited Hebron and, after being hospitably entertained, de- 
parted. Joab, David’s powerful general who had long vowed vengeance against 
Abner because he had slain his brother Asahel, caused him to return by a false 
message, and then treacherously slew him. David mourned his death. Ish- 
bosheth could not long maintain his kingdom without Abner. The disaffection 
grew until suddenly in the stillness of an eastern noontime two of his captains 
entered his room and stabbed their king as he slumbered. In great haste they 
carried his head to David as a welcome present, and met the same fate that he 
meted out to the Amalekite who claimed to have slain Saul. 

Then all the other :sibes of Israel came to David at Hebron and anointed 
him their king. Three reasons they gave for doing this; they were his kins- 
men, while Saul was their king David had been their military leader, and 
the Lord had said that David should shepherd the people of Israel, A sol- 
emn covenant was entered into between David and these elders. David was 
thirty years old when made king of Judah, over whom he reigned seven and 
a half years, and then yet thirty-three years longer he reigned over all Israel 
and Judah. And David went on and grew great, and the Lord of Hosts was 
with him. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. David’s “In Memoriam,” the “ Song of the Bow.” 
2. The two generals, Joab and Abner, and their relations to the two kings. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


If you are to have a written review, assign the topics to-day and let the papers 
be read in class next Sunday. An interesting review may be held by assigning 
the eleven lessons to eleven different pupils, letting each one tell the story in 
his own words next week. Or let the reviews given in this book be memorized. 
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Lesson XII — SepremBeER 20 


REVIEW 


Read Psalm 18 


Golden Cert for the Quarter 


And David perceived that the Lord had established 
him king over Israel, and that he had exalted his 
kingdom for his people Israel’s sake. II Sam. 5. 12. 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE UNITED KINGDOM UNDER SAUL 


(A suggestion. Let each of the following sections be committed to memory 
by a pupil, and on Review Sunday let the twenty-one pupils together come 
before the school and recite in order the paragraphs learned.) 


Lesson I. Because of the age of Samuel, their judge, and of the wicked- 
ness of his sons, and of their own desire to be like the nations round about, 
the people demanded of Samuel a king. After taking the matter to the Lord 
in prayer, and being instructed to yield to their demand, Samuel first warned 
them of the results of their having a king. He would be a despot, who would 
take their sons for military and court service, their daughters for domestic 
service, their lands for court favorites, a tenth of their produce for his sup- 
port and that of his retinue, and a number of them as slaves to maintain the 
royal dignity. The people would not be dissuaded, they would have their own 
way, they demanded again a king such as other nations had to judge them 
and to fight their battles. Samuel received divine instruction to yield to them. 

Saul, “a goodly young man,” of the tribe of Benjamin, was sent by 
his father to find some asses that had strayed away. Saul consulted 
Samuel, and was entertained and kept over night as an honored guest, 
for it had been revealed to the prophet that Saul was to be the first 
king. The next day Samuel accompanied Saul on his way, anointed him, 
gave him “signs” that came to pass afterwards, and directed him to go 
to Gilgal and await his coming. 

Lesson II. Samuel called the people together at Mizpah, reminded them 
of all God had done for them as a people, warned them that they were now 
rejecting Him, and then chose Saul for their king. Saul had hidden among 
the baggage, but they found and brought him forth. He was a head taller than 
all the people, and Samuel said to them, “See ye him whom Jehovah hath 
chosen, that there is none like him among all the people?” “Long live the 
king!” the people shouted. Samuel wrote what we may call a constitution of 
the kingdom, which was carefully preserved. When he dismissed the people, 
a band of loyal men accompanied the king to his home. Not all, however, ac- 
cepted him, for there were certain worthless fellows who refused to acktiowledge 
his sovereignty, but Saul wisely paid no heed to them. 

Saul was returning from his customary labor in the field one day, 
when he learned that the Ammonites were besieging the town of Jabesh 
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in Gilead, and unless help came the people must surrender and have 
their right eyes put out. Saul showed himself prompt to act and skilful 
in carrying out his plans. He quickly gathered a great army, marched 
against the Ammonites, and utterly routed them. 

Lesson III. It was a favorable time after Saul’s victory over the Am- 
monites solemnly to ratify the new government, and Samuel called a gathering 
of the people at Gilgal for this purpose. In his farewell address as judge he 
appealed to their knowledge of his perfect integrity, and asked them if he had 
ever taken an ox or an ass, or if he had ever defrauded or oppressed any one, 
or if he had ever taken a bribe. The people affirmed that he had done none 
of these things. After reciting the benefits the Israelites as a nation had 
received from Jehovah, and reminding them that when their fathers turned 
aside from serving Him they were duly punished, Samuel insisted once more 
that they themselves had done wickedly in demanding a king. A thunder storm 
in the time of wheat harvest in answer to his prayer, he urged as a sign of di- 
vine displeasure, and the people admitted that they had done wrong and be- 
sought him to pray for them. Samuel told them that they need not fear, that 
God would not forsake His chosen people, and that he himself would not cease 
to pray for them and to instruct them. They need only in future fear the 
Lord and serve Him, but if they did wickedly they should perish. 

Jonathan, Saul’s son, by his attack on the Philistine garrison at Geba 
and his bold attack of the Philistines at Michmash, made it possible for 
Saul to pursue the fleeing enemy and win a great victory. Saul would 
have kept a rashly made vow and slain his son for unwittingly disobeying 
his order to observe a fast on the day of the battle, but the people inter- 
posed and saved Jonathan. 

Saul was directed utterly to destroy the Amalekites and all their pos- 
sessions, but he and the people spared Agag and the best of their animals. 
Samuel was angry and disappointed when he learned this. He sought the 
king at Gilgal to declare to him the penalty of his disobedience. 

Lesson IV. Saul greeted the prophet and assured him that he had ful- 
filled the command of the Lord. When Samuel asked what the bleating of 
sheep and lowing of oxen meant, Saul answered that the people had spared 
them from the spoil of the Amalekites that they might sacrifice them to the 
Lord. Samuel told him that he had been placed at the head of the tribes and 
it was his duty to carry out God’s command and utterly destroy the Amalekites. 
Saul repeated that he had done this, having saved only Agag the king, and 
again asserted that the people were to blame for sparing the best of the oxen 
and sheep. “To obey is better than sacrifice,’ Samuel told him; because he 
had disobeyed the kingdom should be taken from him. Then Saul confessed 
that he had sinned, and begged Samuel to come and worship with him; when 
Samuel refused and started to leave, Saul seized his robe and tore it. That 
was a symbol, Samuel told him, of the tearing from him of the kingdom, which 
should be given to a better man than he. 

Saul repeated his confession of sin, and urged Samuel to honor him 
before the people and turn and worship with him. Samuel yielded and 
went with Saul. Then he ordered Agag to be brought, and after slay- 
ing him he went back to Ramah, and never visited him again. 

Lesson V. Samuel was divinely impelled to go to Bethlehem and there 
anoint one of the sons of Jesse to succeed Saul when the right time should 
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come. Fearing lest Saul should kill him were he to learn the main object of 
his visit, he took with him a heifer for a public sacrifice. To the question of 
the elders of the city, who trembled lest he had come to judge them, he an- 
swered that he had come peaceably and bade them prepare for the sacrifice: 
He himself saw that Jesse and his sons were made ceremonially clean. Jesse 
brought seven of his sons, one by one, before him. At first he was tempted by 
the appearance of Eliab to anoint him king, but in a dialogue which took place 
in his inner consciousness between himself and God, it was made clear to him 
that he must judge as God judges, not by outward appearance but by inward 
worth. Learning that there was yet. another son, the youngest, who was away 
keeping the sheep, he determined to await his coming. At sight of David his 
inward monitor told him that this was the Lord’s choice. He anointed David in 
the presence of his brothers, and David felt from that time onward that his life 
was dedicated to God’s service. 

After Samuel left him, Saul the king became very melancholy. David, 
who was known to be a skilful player on the harp, was sent for to cheer 
him with his music. Saul loved him and made him his armor-bearer. 
David had gone back to his father at Bethlehem, and his three oldest 
brothers were in Saul’s army, when the Philistines came to wage war 
against the Israelites. The two armies were drawn up in battle array 
on opposite hills. David was sent with food to his brothers, and heard 
Goliath, a giant Philistine, challenge some Israelite to come and fight 
him and thus decide the fate of the camps. Daily for forty days he 
had defied the Israelites, and no one was brave enough to accept his 
challenge. David offered to go and fight him, and only secured permission 
from Saul to do so after he had told how he had slain a lion and a 
bear, and had declared that God who had been his Helper in these con- 
tests would help him kill the Philistine. 

Lesson VI. Saul had his armor put on David, but he was not used to it. 
He put it off and advanced to meet Goliath with only his staff and sling and 
five stones in his bag. The giant, who was heavily armed, scorned his youthful 
antagonist, and vowed that he would soon give his body to the birds of prey 
and the wild beasts. David told him that the battle was the Lord’s, that God 
was fighting for him, and he should win the battle. Swiftly David hurled a 
stone from his sling and hit the giant in the forehead, and the giant fell. 

David then seized the giant’s sword and cut off his head; this trophy 
of battle he had in his hand when he was brought before Saul. While 
David was talking with Saul, Jonathan, Saul’s son, loved David. The 
two young men made a covenant of friendship one with the other, Jona- 
than giving to David his robe and sword and bow. 

Lesson VII. After the slaughter of the Philistine, the women of Israel 
came out with great joy to meet the returning warriors. As they played 
on their instruments of music, one chorus sang, “Saul hath slain his thousands,” 
and the other chorus responded, “ And David his ten thousands.” “ What! ” 
said Saul, “they ascribe to David ten thousands and to me but thousands! 
What can he have more but the kingdom?” and from that day he looked on 
David with jealous suspicion. On the morrow a violent frenzy possessed the 
king, and David tried to calm him as at other times with his music. Saul 
hurled a spear at him. Twice David avoided the blow, and Saul perceived 
that the Lord was with David, and he was afraid of him. Saul could no 
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longet endure the sight of his rival, as he thought David to be, and appointed 

him captain over a thousand warriors, hoping that in the new post of danger 

something would befall him. But David behaved wisely, and his popularity in- 
creased, until all the tribes knew and loved him. 

His promise to give Merab, his elder daughter, to David as his wife, 

Satil failed to keep, but he gave him Michal, his younger daughter, after 

David had slain a hundted Philistines as ordered. Saul now commanded 

Jonathan to slay David; Jonathan told his father that David was inno- 

cent of any act against him, and Saul agreed to spare him. Next, Saul 

setit messengers to David’s home with orders to kill him, but with his 

wife’s help David escaped to Samuel at Ramah. / 

Lesson VIII. From Ramah David returned to see Jonathan. Jonathan 
could not believe that his father still sought David’s life, and the two friends 
formed a plan by which Jonathan could learn his father’s purpose and com- 
municate it to David. David hid in the field and Jonathan went home. Saul 
questioned Jonathan in regard to David’s absence from a religious festival 
which was being held, and when Jonathan made an excuse for him, Saul’s 
anger knew no botinds. With coarse and bitter words he told Jonathan that 
David would keep him from the throne, and that his own purpose was to 
kill David. When Jonathan asked what David had done, his father hurled a 
spear at him. Jonathan escaped the blow, and left in anger. The next day 
he went to the field where David was, carried out his plan of informing him of 
his danger by calling to the lad whom he sent to gather up the arrows he 
had shot, that the arrows were beyond him and he must make haste and stay 
not. After Jotiathan sent the lad back to the city with his weapons, the friends 
met for a sorrowful fatewell. Jonathan went home and David fled to Nob. 

From the priest at Nob David obtained the shew-bread to eat and 
Goliath’s sword out of the sanctuary. The priest and all the others at 
Nob paid for this kindness with their lives, when Saul learned what had 
been done. David became the leader of a band of outlaws at Adullam, 
and with their help he rescued the town of Keilah from the Philistines. 
He spared Saul’s life when he might have taken it at Engedi. Abigail, 
the wife of Nabal, a prosperous shepherd whom he had aided, gave him 
a large tribute which Nabal had churlishly refused him, and after Nabal’s 
death, Abigail became his wife. Samuel died and was buried at 
Ramah. 

Lesson IX. Into the wilderness of Ziph, Saul came in pursuit of David 
with three thousand men. With only one companion David ventured into the 
camp of the enemy at night, made his way by the sleeping warriors who sur- 
rounded the king, seized Saul’s spear and cruse of water as trophies of his 
visit, and made his escape without arousing any one. Then from the top of 
a neighboring hill he called out to Abner and taunted him for not keeping better 
watch, over the king, and told him that he had the king’s spear and cruse. 
It was still dark, but Saul recognized David’s voice and called him by name. 
Then David pleaded with him for his life. He had been driven out from the 
land of Israel, and such persecution was unworthy of the king. Impressed by 
David’s generosity in sparing his life when he could easily have slain him, Saul 
confessed that he had done evil, and promised not to harm David. David 
had learned by long experience that Saul’s penitent moods would not last, and 
he answered that as he had spared the king’s life because he was God’s anointed, 
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so God would spare him and deliver him out of his troubles. With a word of 
blessing, Saul returned to his home, and David went his way. 

David fled to Achish, king of Gath, and received from him the town 
of Ziklag. While there David waged war with the Amalekites and others 
in the south, and brought the spoil to Achish, claiming that he had 
taken it from his own people and their allies. The Philistines prepared 
for a united campaign against Israel, and Achish bade David join him in 
the attack. The other Philistine princes would not trust David, how- 
ever, and they compelled Achish to send him back. On reaching Ziklag 
David found that the town had been destroyed by the Amalekites, and 
the women and children carried away captive. David pursued and routed 
them, and recovered all they had taken. Some of the spoil he sent as 
a present to the elders of Judah. Meanwhile the Philistines had pitched 
their camp in Shunem and the Israelites theirs on Gilboa. The night be- 
fore the battle Saul paid a visit to the witch of Endor and heard a 
voice, which he took to be that of Samuel, declare that the Lord had 
deserted him, the battle would go against the Israelites, and he and his 
sons would perish. 

Lesson X. The Philistines drove the Israelites up Mount Gilboa. Jona- 
than and two brothers were killed, and Saul, realizing that the archers of the 
enemy were making him their aim, begged his armor-bearer to slay him that 
he might not fall wounded into the enemy’s hands. The armor-bearer refused, 
and when Saul fell on his own sword and died, he followed his example. The 
Israelite warriors fled. Seeing this, the people who were dwelling in the cities 
on the other side of the valley forsook them and the Philistines took possession 
of them. The day after the battle the Philistines came to strip the slain, 
and found the bodies of Saul and his sons. They cut off Saul’s head and sent 
it around to their cities as a glad trophy of war. His armor they put in the 
house of the Ashtaroth, and his body and those of his sons they fastened to the 
walls of the city of Bethshan. When the men of Jabesh-gilead learned what 
had been done to the members of the royal household, they rescued their bodies 
and brought them to their city for burial. 

The news of the death of Saul and of Jonathan was brought to David 
at Ziklag by an Amalekite, who claimed that at Saul’s request he had 
put him to death. He brought Saul’s crown and bracelet to David and 
expected a reward, but David had him put to death for killing Saul. In 
words of great beauty and depth of feeling David lamented the death of 
Jonathan and Saul. 

Lesson XI. After seeking divine guidance, David and his household 
went northward to Hebron and settled there. The men of Judah anointed him 
king over their tribe. To the men of Jabesh-gilead David sent a message of 
gratitude for their kindness to Saul, and announced to them that he had been 
made king over Judah. Ish-bosheth, the son of Saul, was made king over 
the rest of the Israelites at Mahanaim across the Jordan. Civil war was 
waged for a few years between the adherents of the house of Saul and those 
of David. Abner, Ish-bosheth’s general, quarreled with him and deserted him 
for David, only to be murdered by Joab, David’s general. After Ish-bosheth 
was murdered by two of his captains (whom David put to death for their 
deed), the other tribes of Israel came to David at Hebron and made him king 
over all Israel. David transferred his capital from Hebron to Jerusalem. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE QUARTER’S LESSONS 


I. The Leadership of Samuel. 
1. The Demand of the Peo- 
ple for a King. I. 
2. Saul Chosen King. II. 
II. The Reign of Saul. 
1. Samuel’s Warning. III. 
2. Saul’s Rejection by the 


Lord. IV. 

3. David Anointed at Bethle- 
hen Ve 

4. David’s Victory over Go- 
liath. VI. 

5. Saul’s Attempt to Kill 
David. VII. 


6. Friendship of David and 
Nonathan ie Velln: 


Lesson XII 
September 20 


7. David’s Sparing of Saul’s Life. IX. 8. Death of Saul and Jonathan. X. 


III. The Reign of David. 1. King over Judah and over Israel. 


REVIEW OUTLINES OF THE LESSONS 


1. Israel Asks for a 


King. The Demand of the People. 19, 20, 


A Picture of a King. 10-18. 
God’s Counsel. 21, 22. 


Samuel’s Address. 17-19. 
Selection of Saul. 20-24. 
Saul’s Departure. 25-27. 


2. Saul Chosen King. 


Saul and the Peo-+ Israel’s Sin and Confession. 6-19. 
ple. Promises and Warnings. 19-25. 


Saul’s Excuse. 13-15. 
Samuel’s Rebuke. 16-23. 
Vain Pleading. 24-28. 


3. Samuel be Peo eras Record. 1-5. 
4. Saul Rejected by 

the Lord. 

Samuel sent to Jesse. 1-5. 
The Sons of Jesse. 5-10. 
David Chosen. 11-13. 


5. David Anointed at 
Bethlehem. 


6. David and Goliath... Battle with Words. 41-47. 


Battle with Weapons. 48, 49. 


Saul’s Jealousy. 6-9. 
David in Danger. 10, 11. 
David Made Captain. 12-16, 


7, Saul Tries to Kill 
David. 


Saul’s Anger. 30-34. 
Jonathan’s Signal. 35-40, 
The Parting. 41, 42, 
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8. Friendship of Da- 
vid and Jonathan. 


{Bie wh for Battle. 38-40. 


XI. 


Third 
Onarter REVIEW 5 Lesson XII 


eptember 20 


9. David Spares 


Gane Life. Saul’s Confession. 21, 25. 


David’s Pleading. 17-20. 
The Lord’s Award. 22-24. 


Their Death. 1-7. 
The Dead Dishonored. 8-10. 
The Dead Honored. 11-13. 


11. David Made om King of Judah. 2. 1-4. 


to. Saul and Jonathan 
Slain in Battle. 


over Judah and Message of Thanks. 2. 4-7. 
Israel. King over Israel. 5. 1-5. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS 


1. (Why did the people of Israel want a king? Who was their ruler at this 
time? What did they ask him to do? To whom did he go for counsel? What 
did he tell the people the king would do? What was the answer of the peo- 
ple? What did God bid Samuel do? What does the Golden Text mean? 

2. Who was chosen king? Where? How did Saul differ from the rest of 
the people? What did Samuel say about him? What did the people say? 
Where did Saul go? {Who went with him? How did some of the people show 
their dissatisfaction? What did Saul do? What is the Golden Text? 

3. What did Samuel ask the people about his honesty as their judge? What 
did the people say? What did he tell them they must do in order to pros- 
per? What strange event then happened? Of what did it convince the people? 
What did they ask Samuel to do for them? What did he urge them to do in 
the words of the Golden Text? 

4. What enemy was Saul told to conquer? What was he told to do with the 
people and the spoil? How did he disobey the command? What question did 
Samuel ask him? What excuse did Saul make for himself? What excuse 
for the people? How did Samuel rebuke him? What did Samuel say should 
be his punishment? How did Saul try to keep Samuel? What happened? Of 
what did Samuel say this was a sign? What is the Golden Text? ; 

5. To what city was Samuel sent to anoint a king? To what man? What 
relation was he to Ruth, the Moabitess? Who feared to see Samuel coming? 
What did. Samuel tell them to do? How many sons of Jesse did he see with- 
out finding the right one? Why did he almost choose the oldest? The words 
of the Golden Text guided him in his choice; what are they? What do these 
words mean? Where was Jesse’s youngest son meanwhile? What was his 
name? What did Samuel do to him? 

6. When David was getting ready to fight Goliath, how did Saul try to help 
him? Instead of Saul’s sword what did David take with him? How was 
Goliath prepared? Why did he scorn David? What did he say to him? In 
whose name did David say he was fighting? Whose did he say would be the 
victory? How did David kill the giant? What is the Golden Text? 

7. Who came to greet King Saul on his return from victory? What did they 
sing? What did Saul say about their words? How did he feel toward 
David? What did he try to do to David? {When he failed, what did he think 
was the reason? What is the Golden Text? What did Saul then do with 
David? How did David now act? What did all the people think of him? 
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8. Why did Saul become very angry at his son Jonathan one day? What 
did he say David would take from Jonathan? What was Jonathan’s answer? 
What did Saul try to do to Jonathan? Where did Jonathan go the next day? 
Who was in hiding there? What did Jonathan do and say to let David know 
that he must flee from Saul? What is the Golden Text? 

9. What possessions of the king did David carry away one night after a 
visit to his camp? How did Saul learn what he had done? When David 
rebuked him for seeking to take his life, what did Saul answer? By whom 
did David say he should be rewarded? What is the Golden Text? 

10. Where was a great battle fought between the Israelites and the Philis- 
tines? Who were victorious? Who were slain in that battle? How did Saul 
meet his death? What is the Golden Text? What did the Philistines do to his 
body? What did the men of Jabesh-gilead do? 

11. Where was David made king over the tribe of Judah? What message 
did he send to the men of Jabesh-gilead? Who was king for a time over the 
rest of the Israelites? How long was David king at Hebron? How long did 
he reign over all Israel? What is the Golden Text? 


REVIEW QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS 


1. What were all the reasons given by the people to justify their demand 
for a king? What parallel to the actions of his sons had Samuel witnessed in 
his youth? Were the people wrong in wishing to have a king? In the way they 
made their wish known? -In any of their reasons for wishing to have a king? 
What despotic measures did Samuel tell them a king would adopt? What was 
the result of his attempted dissuasion? 

2. Where did Samuel call an assembly of the people? Of what did he re- 
mind them? How was the king chosen? Why was the choice satisfactory? 
Who were dissatisfied? How did Samuel try to limit the king’s power? 

3. Why did Samuel call an assembly at Gilgal? How had his integrity in 
official life been shown? By what phrase did he designate Saul? What part 
of the history of the Israelites did he recall? How did he make the people 
admit that they had sinned in asking for a king? What reassuring words did 
he speak to them? What words of warning? 

4. What commission had Saul received through Samuel? Who were the 
Amalekites? Why were they to be utterly destroyed? Why was their prop- 
erty to be destroyed? What excuse did Saul make for not wholly obeying di- 
rections? How did Samuel answer his excuse? What did he say about the 
virtue of obedience and the sin of disobedience? What was the penalty meted 
out to Saul? Was his repentance sincere? 

5. To what family and what city did David belong? What was Samuel’s 
primary purpose in going to Bethlehem at this time? What was his secondary 
purpose? What did he mean by telling the people to sanctify themselves? 
How did he arrive at the conclusion that none of Jesse’s seven older sons was 
“the Lord’s anointed”? After the anointing of David it is said that “the 
Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him”; what does this mean? 

6. Where were the Israelites and Philistines encamped? What challenge 
did the champion of the Philistines make to the Israelites? What was the 
effect on the Israelites? How did David secure permission to engage in com- 
bat with Goliath? Describe Goliath. Describe David as he advanced to meet 
him. What were Goliath’s words? David's? The result of the contest? 
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7. How were Israelite warriors returning from a victory welcomed? What 
was the manner of the singing? What were the words on one occasion in 
regard to Saul and David? What effect did this praise have on Saul? To 
what did his jealousy lead him? What was his purpose in making David a 
captain? What was the result? 

8. How was Jonathan convinced that his father was determined to kill 
David? How did he let David know that he must flee? Describe the parting 
of the friends. 

g. Narrate the story of David’s sparing Saul’s life at Ziph. How did he 
make known to Saul what he had done? Give their conversation with each 
other. What promise did Saul make? Why did not David trust him? 

10. What two accounts are given of the way in which Saul met his death? 
How may they be reconciled? What was the result of the battle of Gilboa? 
How did the Philistines treat the royal dead? Why were the men of Jabesh- 
gilead grateful to Saul? How did they show their gratitude? 

11. Over what tribe was David first made king? How long did he rule 
Judah only? Where was the rival kingdom established? Who was its king? 
Who were the rival generals? How did Ish-bosheth meet his death? What 
reasons did the other tribes of Israel give for asking David to be their king? 
How long did he reign over all Israel? 


A WORD PICTURE REVIEW FOR YOUNG PUPILS 


After picturing the scene of each lesson, let the pupils give Title and Text. 

1. An aged man is giving a long talk to a great gathering of people, He 
stops, and they all cry out as with one voice, in a very emphatic way. Again 
there is the same gathering of people, and the aged man is dismissing them. 

2. I see another large gathering of people. They are very quiet, for some 
-solemn ceremony is being carried out. Now there is great running hither and 
thither, and next some men appear bringing with them a very tall man. An 
aged man points to him, and the people give a joyous shout. 

3. Here there is still another great gathering of people, to whom this same 
aged man is talking earnestly. Suddenly a great thunder storm comes upon 
them and the people are greatly afraid, but the aged man is telling them they 
need not fear. 

4. Here this aged man and a tall man are talking together. I can hear the 
bleating of sheep and lowing of oxen not far away. Now the aged man has 
started to go away, and the other man is holding on to him by his robe. 

5. This same aged man is approaching a city, and he has a heifer with him. 
From the city many men have come out to meet him. In a second scene I 
see him pouring something on the head of a lad who kneels before him; there 
are several other young men and an older man looking on. 

6. Here there are two scenes. In the first, a young lad is trying on a suit of 
armor, but he does not seem to like it, and soon he takes it off. In the sec- 
ond I see a broad valley through the center of which runs a stream. On the 
hill tops on either side of the valley there are camps. From one camp a young 
man comes down into the valley and stoops to pick up some stones and put 
them into a bag. From the other camp a giant comes and stands before the 
youth. The two talk together. Suddenly the young man hurls a sione. 

7, There is a great procession of joyous people, and women playing on 
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musical instruments and dancing and singing go to meet them. The scene 
changes to the interior of a house where a gloomy man seems to be listening to 
a young man playing upon a harp, but all at once he hurls a spear at the player, 
who dodges the blow. In the third scene this young man is at the head of a 
company of soldiers. 

8. Here an angry man is speaking bitter words to a younger one, and ere 
long he throws a spear at him, but fails to hit him. Now I see the young man 
shooting arrows in a field, and a lad is running to gather them up. The lad 
has now disappeared, and the young man is clasped in the arms of another 
young man. 

9. On the top of a hill a man stands holding a spear and a cruse for water in 
his hand. He is talking with another man a long way off. 

10. A great battle is in progress, and many men have been slain. Suddenly 
a tall man hurls himself upon his spear and falls, and then another man near 
by does the same thing. Now the battle is over, and men are going about 
gathering up the weapons and other things of value which they find on the dead 
bodies. Several bodies they carry off, after cutting off the head of one of them 
and stripping it of its armor. Next I see a band of men stealthily approaching 
the walls of a city. From the walls they take four bodies that are fastened 
to them, and steal away again. Now they are burying the bodies under a 
great tree. 

11. In two scenes the same man is being anointed, but the place and the people 
are not the same in each. 


SUBJECTS FOR WRITTEN REVIEW 


1. The conditions in Israel and in the neighboring kingdoms that led to the 
establishment of the monarchy. 

2. An appreciation of Samuel. 

3. Despotism in the wast. 

4. The Philistines. 

5. The strength and the weakness of Saul. 

6. The Israelites at the beginning and at the end of Saul’s reign. 

7. David's early life. 

8. David’s life at court. 

g. David in exile. 

10. In what respects David was “a man after God’s own heart.” 

11. An appreciation of Jonathan. 

12. The first book of Samuel. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Tell the parable of the vineyard with which the fifth chapter of Isaiah be- 
gins. 2. Tell the parable of the vineyard given by Jesus. (Matt. 21. 33-46.) 
3. Look up these references which show that the ancient Israelites were prone 
to the sin of drunkenness: Prov. 21.17, 23, 29-32; Eccles. to. L7.solsaveeon 7s 
4. Tell the story of Belshazzar’s drunken feast and its result. (Dan. 5.) 5. Of 
what verse of the next lesson is the scoffing thief on the cross an illustration? 
(10.) 6, What other Bible verses would be appropriate Golden Texts for the 
next lesson? 
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Lesson XIII — SepremMBer 27 
TEMPERANCE LESSON 


Tsaiah 5. 11-23. Commit vv. 22, 23. 


@olden Cert 


Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink is raging. Prov. 20.1. 


LESSON TEXT Isaiah 5. 11-23 


11 Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning, that they may follow 
strong drink; that continue until night, fill wine inflame them! 

12 And the harp and the viol, the tabret and pipe, and wine, are in their 
feasts: but they regard not the work of the Lord, neither consider the opera- 
tion of his hands. 

13 Therefore my people are gone into captivity, because they have no 
knowledge: and their honourable men are famished, and their multitude dried 
up with thirst. 

14 Therefore hell hath enlarged herself, and opened her mouth without 
measure: and their glory, and their multitude, and their pomp, and he that 
rejoiceth, shall descend into it. 

15 And the mean man shall be brought down, and the mighty man shall be 
humbled, and the eyes of the lofty shall be humbled. 

16 But the Lord of hosts shall be exalted in judgment, and God that is 
holy shall be sanctified in righteousness. 

17 Then shall the lambs feed after their manner, and the waste places of the 
fat ones shall strangers eat. 

18 Woe unto them that draw iniquity with cords of vanity, and sin as it 
were with a cart rope: 

19 That say, Let him make speed, and hasten his work, that we may see it: 
and let the counsel of the Holy One of Israel draw nigh and come, that we 
may know it! ; 

20 Woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil; that put darkness for 
light, and light for darkness; and put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter! 

21 Woe unto them that are wise in their own eyes, and prudent in their 
own sight! 

22 Woe unto them that are mighty to drink wine, and men of strength to 
mingle strong drink: 

23 Which justify the wicked for reward, and take away the righteousness of 
the righteous from him! 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


11. Rise up early that they may follow strong drink. Both Jews and Ro- 
mans considered drinking in the morning disreputable, and intoxication at an 
early hour indicated confirmed intemperance. Compare Acts 2.15. For these 
are not drunken, as ye suppose; seeing it is but the third hour of the day. 
Continue until night. R. V., tarry late into the might. Till wine inflame them. 
Compare the apt Indian phrase, fire-water. 

12. Viol. R. V., lute. “ Guitar is the general name of such instruments which 
have their strings drawn upon a bridge over a sounding board.” Delitzsch. 
Tabret. A small drum. They regard not the work of the Lord. They pay no 
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heed to that which Isaiah plainly foresees—their impending destruction. 
Neither consider. R. V., neither have they considered. Compare Psa. 28.5. 

13. Therefore. Because they are blind to the evil fate before them. My 
people are gone into captivity. “In the Hebrew it is the perfect of certitude.” 
Cheyne. Captivity. The exile in Babylon. Because they have no knowledge. 
R. V., for lack of knowledge. Without foreseeing their fate. Their honorable 
men . . . their multitude. “Literally, its glory . . . its tumult.” Skin- 
ner. Dried up. R. V., parched. 

14. Hell hath enlarged herself. R. V., Sheol hath enlarged its desire. “The 
underworld, the abode of the dead. To understand this passage we must re- 
member that there was a two-fold conception of Sheol, or Hades. First, it was 
localized underground. Hence one of the synonyms for Hades, both in Hebrew 
and Assyrian, is “the pit.’ Next, it was conceived of as a person, The two 
conceptions are very closely connected; thus the Greek Hades and the Teutonic 
Hel were variously applied to the infernal ruler and to his or her, kingdom.” 
Cheyne. Opened her mouth without measure. R. V., its mouth, Enlarged 
its capacity without limit. So many of the Jews would meet death by famine, 
thirst, and the sword, that in poetic fancy the regions of the dead would need 
to be enlarged to receive them. He that rejoiceth, shall descend into it. R. V., 
he that rejoiceth among them, descend into tt. 

15, 16. ‘““ These verses seem to be parenthetical. They are mainly taken from 
2, 9, II, 17, but with a modification of their meaning.” Cheyne. Shall be 
brought down. R. V., is bowed down. The mighty man shall be humbled. 
R. V., the great man its humbled. The lofty shall be humbled. R, V., The 
lofty are humbled. Shall be exalted in judgment. R. V., is exalted in justice. 
God that ts holy shall be sanctified. R. V., God the Holy One is sanctified. 
By His righteous judgments God’s true nature shall be clearly seen. 

17. After their manner. R. V., as im their pasture. Strangers. R. V., wan- 
derers. R. V., margin, sotourners. “ This verse gives the obverse of the picture 
in verse 14. The city with all its tumult and gaiety has vanished into the 
underworld, and now flocks are seen grazing amidst the ruins—an image of 
awful desolation rather than ‘idyllic peace.” Skinner, “Considering that the 
Holy Land is at present a great pasture-ground for tribes of Arab shepherds, 
and that the modern Jerusalem, which has been built out of rubbish, is a 
Mohammedan city, what verse 17 prophesies has been literally fulfilled.” 
Delitzsch. 

18. Vanity, R. V., falsehood. “ Probably the true idea is that of the ancient 
interpretation of the rabbis, ‘An evil inclination is at first like a fine hair 
string, but the finishing like a cart rope.’ At first they draw sin with a slender 
cord; then they go on to greater deeds of iniquity that urge them on, and 
draw them with main strength, as with a cart rope, They make a strong 
effort to commit iniquity.” Barnes, “These men allow themselves to be yoked 
to sin like beasts of burden.” Cheyne. “The figure seems to express two 
ideas: (1) The determination with which these men set themselves to work 
iniquity; (2) the inevitable connection between sin and judgment.” Skinner. 

19. Let him make speed. In their defiant. unbelief of divine retribution they 
scoff at God, and challenge Him to fulfil the words of the prophet. 

20. “A woe on those who confound, or rather reverse, the distinctions of 
good and evil, who say ‘Fair is foul and foul is fair.’ Compare Job 17. 12, 
They defended the social changes of the time as both necessary and right, 
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The development of commerce and luxury, the centralization of capital, and the 
impoverishment of small proprietors, were odious to Isaiah, but in a _keen-witted 
nation can not have wanted for defenders.” Cheyne. 

23. Which. R. V., That. For reward. R. V., for bribes. “‘The wicked’ 
and ‘the righteous’ are here used in their forensic sense: ‘He who is in the 
wrong, and ‘He who is in the right’” Skinner. “They acquit the guilty, 
because he can not resist a bribe, and the innocent they rob of his innocence, 
condemn in spite of his innocence; also, of course, for a consideration.” 
Mitchell, See Proy. 17.15. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL ‘WRITERS 


12. They regard not the work of Jehovah. Pleasure-loving people forget 
God, His counsels, His work. Their love of drink and dissipation blinds their 
eyes, dulls their ears, so that they have no quiet moment to recollect their 
Maker. These verses are exactly true nowadays of many. They never have 
time to reflect, they enslave themselves to drink and a passion for amusement, 
till duty, charity, compassion, divine truth have all faded out of their minds. 
Edward King. 

12. Neither have they considered the operation of his hands. 

They spend their days in prosperity, 

And in a moment they go down to Sheol. 

And they say unto God,—“ Depart from us; 

For we desire not the knowledge of thy ways. 

What is the Almighty, that we should serve him? 

And what profit should we have if we pray unto him?” (Job at. 13=15.) 

14. Therefore Sheol hath opened its mouth without measure. Imagine some 
spectral voice saying, The evil under-world rulers expect a thousand more men 
in by the end of the month, Or, Ere the year closes you will need to redouble 
your accommodation, for the world gets madder: evil is on the steps of the 
throne, evil is in the house of beggary, the aristocracy are corrupted through 
and through, and all the original space leading to Hadean places will be 
crowded, and men will be hurrying down in thousands, as if urged on by the 
whip of a cruel destiny; be ready! That is the image of the text. All glory 
and pomp shall be swallowed up. There is a spirit of doom in the universe. 
Joseph Parker, The People’s Bible. 

16. Jehovah of hosts is exalted in justice. The point of Isaiah’s teaching 
against which opposition was directed was, of course, its main point, that God 
was about to abandon Judah. This must have appeared to the popular re- 
ligion of the day as the rankest heresy. To the Jews the honor of Jehovah 
was bound up with the inviolability of Jerusalem and the prosperity of Judah. 
But Isaiah knew Jehovah to be infinitely more concerned for the purity of His 
people than for their prosperity. He had seen the Lord exalted in righteous- 
ness above those national and earthly interests, with which vulgar men exclu- 
sively identified His will. Did the people appeal to the long time Jehovah had 
graciously led them for proof that He would not abandon them now? To 
Isaiah that gracious leading was for righteousness’ sake, and that God might 
make His own a holy people. Their history, so full of the favor of the Al- 
mighty, did not teach Isaiah, as it did the common prophets of the time, 
the lesson of Israel’s political security, but the far different one of their religious 
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responsibility. To him it only meant what Amos had already put in those start- 
ling words, You only have I known of all the families of the earth; therefore 
I will visit upon you all your iniquities. Now Isaiah delivered this doctrine 
at a time when it brought him the hostility of men’s passions as well as of 
their opinions. Judah was arming for war. Syria and Ephraim were march- 
ing upon her. To threaten his country with ruin in such an hour was to run 
the risk of suffering from popular fury as a traitor as well as from priestly 
prejudice as a heretic. The strain of the moment is felt in the strenuousness 
of the prophecy. Chapter V, with its appendix, exhibits more grasp and 
method than its predecessors. Its literary form is finished, its feeling clear. 
There is a tenderness in the beginning of it, an inexorableness in the end and 
an eagerness all through, which stamp the chapter as Isaiah’s final appeal to 
his countrymen at this period of his career. 

The chapter is a noble piece of patriotism—one of the noblest of a race 
who, although for the greater part of its history without a fatherland, has 
contributed more brilliantly than perhaps any other to the literature of patriot- 
ism, and that simply because, as Isaiah here illustrates, patriotism was to 
its prophets identical with religious privilege and responsibility. Isaiah car- 
ties this to its bitter end. Other patriots have wept to sing their country’s 
woes; Isaiah’s burden is his people’s, guilt. To others an invasion of their 
fatherland by its enemies has been the motive to rouse by song or speech 
their countrymen to repel it. Isaiah also hears the tramp of the invader; but 
to him is permitted no ardor of defense, and his message to his countrymen is 
that they must succumb, for the invasion is irresistible and of the very judg- 
ment of God. George Adam Smith, in The Expositor’s Bible. 

20. Woe unto them that put darkness for light. 

Thus to the tyrant Shen, our King, Wan said; 
“Alas, alas! Yin’s king so great, 
Not Heaven, but spirits flush your face so red, 
That evil thus you imitate. 
You do in all your conduct what is wrong — 
Darkness to you the same as light; 
Your noisy feasts and revels you prolong, 
The day through you is black as night.” 
A Chinese Author, about 450 B. C. 

22-24. At first sight the prophet seems, in this paragraph, to have two dis- 
tinct classes of persons in mind. This, however, is not the case. The key to 
the connection is found in Am. 2,8. There the older prophet describes the 
sinners at Bethel as drinking “the wine of such as have been fined” at their 
feasts; in other words, he accuses them of making their judicial offices pay 
the expenses of their carousals. So here Isaiah arraigns the corrupt, as well as 
dissolute judges of his time and country. H. S. Mitchell. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


11. That rise up early in the morning. Great banquets were held by the 
princes and nobles, beginning at an early hour (Eccles. 10.16) and accompanied 
by music of an exciting kind (Amos 6.5, 6) which were continued into the 
night and terminated in general drunkenness. George Rawlinson. 

The Hebrews, although wine was one of the staples of their country, and 
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they used it as commonly as they now use coffee (1 Sam. 16.20), even over- 
looking occasional excess in its use (Gen. 43. 34), always condemned the drunk- 
ard; and such they regarded any one who indulged in stimulants early in the 
day. (Ecc. 10.16.) H. S. Mitchell. 

22. To mingle strong drink. Two kinds of intoxicating liquor seem to 
have been consumed at the banquets, ordinary grape wine and a much stronger 
drink, said to have been made of dates, pomegranates, apples, honey, barley, and 
other ingredients, and known as “strong drink.” George Rawlinson. 

The wine of the Jews of the present day in Jerusalem and Hebron is always 
spiced, and thereby acquires great power of heating, and passes violently into 
the blood. Delitzsch. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


During the reigns of Jeroboam II in the Northern Kingdom and Uzziah in 
the Southern, the boundaries of these two divisions of Israel had been extended 
to their farthest limits, and wealth and prosperity were everywhere evident. 
The prophet Isaiah’s life followed these reigns. The date of this lesson may 
be given as 730 B. c. Despite the seeming prosperity, Isaiah realized that the 
Assyrian Empire was steadily growing westward and would encroach upon the 
land of the Israelites, and that evil forces were at work in Israel itself which 
would inevitably work their own ruin. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. When a missionary visited a noted drunkard and 
tried to persuade him to give up his drinking, the man said he could not, it 
was too late for him to reform. Then he took a coil of rope and wound it 
round and round his boy who was sitting in a chair, over and under the chair 
itself, till the boy was securely fastened. “Can that boy get away?” his 
father asked, and the missionary answered, “He can not.” “ Well,” continued 
the drunkard, “I am fast bound hand and foot in sin like that boy is with the 
rope. I can not get away.” 

Probably this man had never read the words of Isaiah in our lesson, but he 
could not have given a better picture to represent it than he did. Isaiah says, 
“Woe unto them that draw sin as it were with a cart rope,” woe unto the 
man bound hand and foot in sin just as that boy was bound with a cart rope. 
The sin of this father is the one Isaiah is especially talking about. 

For Older Pupils. In the first part of this chapter of Isaiah which we 
study to-day, the prophet gives a parable of the vineyard: the vineyard was 
on a very fruitful hill, the husbandman had gathered out the stones, dug it 
well, and planted the choicest vine, but instead of the choice grapes which he 
expected would repay his care, only wild grapes were produced. Then Isaiah 
asks the people what more could have been done to the vineyard; the answer 
is very evident, the fault was not in the husbandman, but in the vine. There- 
fore the fences shall be destroyed and the vineyard given over to briers and 
thorns and ruin. Isaiah then explains his parable: the husbandman is Jehovah, 
the vine, the men of Judah; Jehovah had labored to make the people bring 
forth the fruits of justice and righteousness, but they had disappointed Him. 

Having declared the general corruption of Judah, Isaiah in the next seven- 
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teen verses specifies what some of the existing evils are, and pronounces his 
woes upon them. First comes the greed for land and houses. The rich and 
powerful have gained large estates by “joining house to house and laying field 
to field,” till there is no room for the peasantry; desolation shall follow. The 
way in which these people of the leisure upper class spend their time is declared 
in the 11th and 12th verses, with which our lesson begins, 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Tuer Presumptuous 


The Mighty to drink Wine. Woe unto them that rise up early in the 
morning, that they may follow strong drink; that tarry late into the night, 
till wine inflame them! Thus Isaiah characterized the presumptuous drinkers 
of his day. These were the men who regarded not the work of Jehovah, 
neither did they consider the operation of His hands, They believed not in the 
retribution that was coming upon them, and though they were drawing in- 
iquity with cords of falsehood, and sin as it were with a cart rope, yet they 
derided Isaiah for his words of warning. 

They might see the growing power of the Assyrians, the way in which that 
mighty empire was absorbing one nation after another, and they might admit 
the possibility of Judah’s falling some day into her hands; but it could not 
happen in their day; so sure were they of this that they mocked God, saying, 
“Let Him make speed, let Him hasten His work, that we may see it!” 

Has not this been the condition at one time in the down-hill course of al- 
most every inebriate? He presumed in his own strength, he heeded not the 
warnings, and he scoffed at those who uttered them. One glass now and 
then could not hurt any one, he would not drink to excess, of course not. 
“How do these people know that one glass will not hurt any one?” questions 
Mr. Edward W. Bok. “One drop of kerosene has been known to throw into 
flame an almost hopeless fire, and one glass of liquor may fan into flame a 
smoldering spark hidden away where we never thotight it existed. The spark 
may be there and it may not be. Why take the risk? Liquor will never do a 
healthy boy or young man the least particle of good.” 

Alexander the Great has been called “the conqueror of the world.” He 
was a king who was a brave and brilliant and successful soldier; in the space 
of thirteen years he made himself master of ten nations. He was very sure 
of himself, but he could not master his appetite for drink, and he died the 
death of a drunkard while comparatively a young man. “Here is this hero,” 
said Seneca, “invincible by all the toils of prodigious marches, by all the danger 
of sieges and combats, by the most violent extremes of heat and cold, here 
he lies, conquered by his intemperance.” 

One night a gay party of ladies and gentlemen drove from the theater to the 
station-house to see there what one of them promised would be “a glimpse of 
real tragedy, more dramatic than anything they would find on the stage.” 
There were the usual number of drunken men, hardened women, and a few 
young boys and girls at the station waiting to be locked up for the night. One 
of the ladies, very rich and handsome, to whose breath the odor of champagne 
clung, stopped with fascinated eyes before an indescribably wretched and 
drunken old woman, She dropped a gold piece into the drunkard’s outstretched 
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hand, and said as if to herself, “I wonder who will give me a gold piece 
when I sit where you do now.” The policeman who told the story says that 
for the brief moment she had seen the downward path she was treading, and 
her prophetic vision had been only too true. Excessive drinking does not 
seem possible among girls in cultured homes, and yet there are many such 
presumptuous ones who think they can stop drinking when they wish, and 
drunkenness in such homes is said to be increasing. 

They are swallowed up of Wine. This is how all debasement continues, 
aggravates itself, and brings itself to shameful issue. No man begins at the 
point of being swallowed up in any evil; he approaches it almost stealthily, 
he touches it experimentally, he retains for a certain time his self-control in 
relation to it,—he will handle it, but easily, so that he can set it down again, 
should it so please him. But at the end there is swallowing up, destruction — 
death is in the cup. Joseph Parker. 


Ii Tue PErverse 


The Perverse Men of Judah. Woe unto them that call evil good, and 
good evil; that put darkness for light, and light for darkness; that put bitter 
for sweet, and sweet for bitter! The people of Isaiah’s day, despite his warn- 
ings, shut their eyes to the truth. Their land was prosperous, their wealth 
was accumulating, they called it good; but their prosperity was at the expense 
of the poor peasants, their wealth was leading them to riotous living, and 
Isaiah rightly called it evil: they were drawing iniquity with cords of false- 
hood, and sin as it were with a cart rope; their works were of the nature of 
darkness, but they were putting this darkness for light, and deeds of justice 
and righteousness were to them darkness: they were mighty to drink wine, 
and men of strength to mingle strong drink; this bitterness was to them sweet; 
the counsel of the Holy One of Israel which they mockingly derided was to 
them bitter. They were utterly perverse; they were turned the wrong way, 
as the Latin word, from which our word perverse is derived, literally means, 
they willed to turn away from the right to the wrong. 

The Effect of Calling Evil Good. Because words influence thoughts, and 
the habit of calling evil things good dulls the conscience, those who at first seek 
to deceive themselves may at the last actually succeed in doing so. Those 
who turn themselves the wrong way may find it most difficult to turn them- 
selves the right way. This tendency to call things by wrong words, to confuse 
moral distinctions, is a very subtle one, and it is a tendency that grows with 
rapid bounds. Many a man who fails to sticceed says that “ fate” was against 
him, “ill-luck” followed him, when perhaps if he spoke of “ consequences” in- 
stead of “ fate,” and acknowledged to himself that his failure was the result of 
his own laziness or carelessness or some other fault, he might yet retrieve his 
“il-luck.” Said President Hadley of Yale: “Nine-tenths of the temptations 
of college life would be avoided if we called things by their right names. We 
should never call things fun here that are rowdyism at home. Compliance with 
custom, cheating and having a good time, would be designated by big names that 
we should be ashamed even to think of at home.” Said another college pro- 
fessor to his students, “ Have you been doing your studying in a way that you 
know is not right? Then call it by the right name. Don’t call it ‘ ponying,’ 
and don’t call it anything else but its right name,— lying, living a lie.” 
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Saying evil is good, does not make it good. When cholera was raging on 
the Ganges, a medical commissioner gave a leading Brahmin a microscope and 
showed him the cholera germs in the water. The Brahmin said he could easily 
kill the microbes, but he did not propose to take steps to purify the water, 
his remedy was to seize the microscope and dash it to pieces on the stones. 
Just as wise are the perverse who shut their eyes to the microbes of sin by 
saying that they are not dangerous, they really do not exist at all, for the 
toper only has a little weakness, the bad fellow who lives a riotous life is a 
good fellow, a hail-fellow-well-met, the crimes of trade are only the tricks of 
trade and graft is not bribery, it is only one of the customs of business. 


III THE SELF-cONCEITED 


In their Own Eyes. Woe unto them that are wise in their own eyes, and 
prudent in their own sight, cries Isaiah, and his warning is needed in our day. 
“Tn their own eyes,” “In their own sight,” these words give the only point of 
view of a multitude, and very rarely does their point of view agree with that of 
those who know them. 

Did you ever hear of Martin F. Tupper, who wrote a book entitled Pro- 
verbial Philosophy? The book was very popular when it was first issued, and 
many good stories have been told of the author’s consequent self-appreciation. 
Once on the deck of a steamer he met an acquaintance who was very famous, 
and greeted him with the remark, “I perceive, sir, that I am not the only dis- 
tinguished man on board.” Soon afterwards he started for the cabin, and on 
his way handed his umbrella to a young woman, a perfect stranger, and asked 
her to take care of it for him. “ Young lady,” he said solemnly, “ You will 
now be able to say, in after life, that you have held the umbrella of Martin 
Tupper.” 

An Analogy. Some of*you, I am sure, have read Alice in Wonderland, 
and you remember what happened to Alice when she ate the piece of cake 
marked “Eat me.” She found herself growing taller, taller, until at length 
everything looked quite small beneath her. Now Pride does for us all what 
the wonderful cake did for Alice. He puffs us up; he makes us very high and 
very great in our own sight. George Milligan. 

A Comparison. I was on a steamer when a passenger shot a sea-bird that 
looked like an eagle; but when its feathers were stripped off it looked like a 
humming-bird that had been caught in the rain. That’s a conceited man, all 
fuss and feathers, and not much else. E. P. Brown. 

Self-Conceit versus Self-Respect. Self-conceit must not be confounded 
with self-respect. The self-conceited man is contented with himself, he is wise 
in his own eyes, he has nothing more to learn; the self-respecting man recognizes 
whatever gift of talent or opportunity God may have given him, and determines 
to make the most of it, but he realizes that he has much more to learn. Self- 
conceit overestimates; self-respect rightly estimates. Self-conceit looks down 
on others; self-respect looks up to self. Self-conceit is proud; self-respect is 
humble. No one should be self-conceited; every one should be self-respectful. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


The blind and cowardly spirit of evil is forever telling you that evil things 
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are pardonable, and you shall not die for them, and that good things are im- 
possible, and you need not live for them; and if you believe these things, you 
will find some day, to your cost, that they are untrue. Ruskin. 
Shutting the eyes to the danger signal does not clear the track. Chicago 
Tribune. 
Sin as a caterpillar is bad enough, but sin as a butterfly is a thousand times 
worse. David Gregg. 
We may shake our fist at the growing thunder cloud, but it will not disappear. 
E, Johnson. 
Every transgression is like an iron plate thrown into the air; gravity will pull 
it back upon the wrongdoer’s head to wound him. Newell Dwight Hillis. 
UP!—God has formed thee with a wiser view, 
Not to be led in chains, but to subdue! 
Calls thee to cope with enemies; and first 
Points out a conflict with thyself —the worst! Cowper. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins; 
Let them not have dominion over me. Psa. Ig. 13. 

My people are foolish, they know me not; they are sottish children, and they 
have no understanding; they are wise to do evil, but to do good they have no 
knowledge. Jer. 4. 22. 

It is not for Kings, O Lemuel, it is not for Kings to drink wine; 
Nor for princes to say, Where is strong drink? 
Lest they drink, and forget the law, 
And pervert the justice due to any that is afflicted. Prov. 31. 4, 5. 
Trust in Jehovah with all thy heart, 
And lean not upon thine own understanding: 
In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
And he will direct thy paths. 
Be not wise in thine own eyes; 
Fear Jehovah, and depart from evil. Prov. 3. 5-7. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


This is a very dark picture that Isaiah draws of the men of his time, who 
are so given up to iniquity that they harness themselves to it, draw it upon 
themselves with cords of falsehood, and then as it were with a huge cart rope. 
I will ask for strength to be kept from sin, to be spared the knowledge of the 
pull of sin. 

If I think less of what I am, and more of what I might have been, I shall 
never be guilty of self-conceit. 

In the pride and strength of his own self-confidence, Peter declared that he 
would lay down his life for Christ, and then weakly denied that he had ever 
known Him; when later he was overcome with self-distrust and _ self-hatred, 
he became in truth the rock on which the church was built. When he was 
self-centered he was vanquished; when he was Christ-centered he prevailed. J 
must not be wise in my own eyes, but I must seek wisdom from on high. 

Am I in the habit of thinking of my own faults as failings rather than sin? 
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Do I minimize the wrong I do by calling such deeds by the least harsh sound- 
ing names? 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


The prophet Isaiah denounces the men of his time who are so thoroughly 
under the control of strong drink that they even rise up early in the morning 
to drink, and continue drinking late into the night “till wine inflame them,” 
excites them to madness. The instruments of music that had been dedicated to 
the worship of Jehovah they use to increase their reveling. They are so en- 
slaved by drinking that they give no heed to God nor His warnings. What 
shall be their fate? Already their destruction is clearly outlined in the prophet’s 
vision. They realize not their danger, but they shall be taken captive, rich and 
poor alike shall suffer from hunger and thirst; they shall perish in such num- 
bers that the abode of the dead will have to be extended in order to receive 
them. The mean man shall be brought down, the lofty shall be humbled, but 
God in His righteousness and justice shall be exalted. Where now their 
drunken revelries are held, lambs shall graze on the grass-covered ruins of 
their deserted land. 

Woe to all evil-doers, exclaims Isaiah, to those who are at first attracted to 
sin as with a small cord and then are drawn as with a strong rope; woe to those 
that scoff and challenge God to fulfil His righteous judgments; woe to those 
that call evil good and good evil, darkness light and light darkness, bitterness 
sweet and sweetness bitter; woe to those that are self-conceited; woe to those 
that are so drunken with wine that they pervert justice and take bribes. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Bribery. Every man has his price except the man who is worth buying. 
“Where is the root of the political treason of bribery? Is it to be found in the 
man who is bribed, or the man who offers the bribe? In the court of conscience 
are we to discharge as guiltless the editor of the reform journal who offers 
fifteen dollars to a politician to refrain from arresting him at an inconvenient 
hour, and hold the Tammany Hall politician who accepts the fee for not per- 
forming his duty? 

2. The harm that is done by calling good things evil, light things dark, sweet 
things bitter. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Read the account of the removal of the ark given in chapters 13, 18, and 16 
of 1 Chron, 2. On what former occasion had the ark been put on a flew cart? 
(1 Sam. 6.7-16.) 3. What were the directions for moving the atk given in 
Num. 4.5, 15? 4. What act of irreverence at Beth-shemesh and its punishment 
is recorded in 1 Sam, 6.19? 5. Why was the ark at Kiriath-jearim? (1 Sam. 
6.19-7.1.) 6. What did the ark contain? (Deut. 10.5.) 7. (What was Uzzah’s 
sin? 8. What reason can you give for his death? 9. Where was the ark first 
put in Jerusalem? (2 Sam. 6.17.) 10. What did Solomon do with it? (2 
Chron. 6,10.) 11. Commit to memory a portion of David’s Psalm of Thanksgiv- 
ing. (1Chron, 16. 8-36). 
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DAVID BRINGS THE ARK TO JERUSALEM 


If Sam. 6. (Read I Chron. 13; 15; 16.) Commit v. 12, 
Golden Cext 


Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and 
into his courts with praise. Psa. 100.4. 


LESSON TEXT Sam. 6. 1-12 


1 Again, David gathered together all the chosen men of Israel, thirty 
thousand. 

2 And David arose, and went with all the people that were with him from 
Baale of Judah, to bring up from thence the ark of God, whose namie is called 
by the name of the Lord of hosts that dwelleth between the cherubim. 

3 And they set the ark of God upon a new cart, and brought it out of 
the house of Abinadab that was in Gibeah: and Uzzah and Ahio, the sons 
of Abinadab, drave the new cart. 

4 And they brought it out of the house of Abinadab which was at Gibeah, 
accompanying the ark of God: and Ahio went before the ark. 

5 And David and all the house of Israel played before the Lord on all 
manner of instruments made of fir wood, everi on harps, and on psalteries, 
and on timbrels, and on cornets, and on cymbals. 

6 And when they came to Nachon’s threshingfloor, Uzzah put forth his 
hand to the ark of God, and took hold of it; for the oxen shook 7t. 

7 And the anger of the Lord was kindled against Uzzah, and God smote 
him there for his error; and there he died by the ark of God. 

8 And David was displeased, because the Lord had made a breach upon 
Uzzah: and he called the name of the place Perez-uzzah to this day. 

9 And David was afraid of the Lord that day, and said, How shall the ark 
of the Lord come to me? 

10 So David would not remove the ark of the Lord unto him into the city 
of David; but David carried it aside into the house of Obed-edom the Gittite, 

11 And the ark of the Lord continued in the house of Obed-edom the 
Gittite three months: and the Lord blessed Obed-edom, and all his household. 

12 And it was told king David, saying, The Lord hath blessed the house 
of Obed-edom, and all that pertaineth unto him, because of the ark of God. 
So David went and brought up the ark of God from the house of Obed-edom 
into the city of David with gladness, 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. Again, David gathered. R. V., And David again gathered. A preced- 
ing gathering by David is narrated in 5. 17-25. Compare the more detailed 
account of this gathering of the people to bring the ark to Jerusalem in 1 
Chron. 13. 1-5. 

2, Baale of Judah. R. V., Baale-judah. To Baalah, that is, to Kiriath-jeavrim 
1 Chron 13.6. In Josh. 15.9 Baalah is said to be the same as Kiriath- 
jearim. The journey of David and his hosts to Baale-judah is omitted. Whose 
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name . .. cherubims. R. V., Which is called by the Name, even the name 


of Jehovah of hosts that sitteth above the cherubim. Dwelleth. R. V., mar- 
gin, is enthroned. The ark is called after the name of Jehovah, who is thought 
of as especially dwelling above it. 

3. In Gibeah. R. V., in the hill. The word Gibeah means hill. See 1 
Sam. 6.7 and 7.1. 

4. At Gibeah. R. V., in the hill. Accompanying. R. V., with. 

5. On. R.V., with. Even on harps. R. V., and with harps. Cornets. R. V., 
castanets. “The harp and psaltery were stringed instruments, the exact form 
of which is unknown; the timbrel, also called the tabret, was a tambourine or 
hand drum. The cornet was some kind of instrument which was played by 
being shaken, perhaps similar to the sistrum of the Egyptians, which con- 
sisted of rings hung loosely on iron rods, so as to make a tinkling sound when 
shaken. Cymbals were plates of metal; held in each hand, and played by being 
clashed together.” Kirkpatrick. 

6. Nachon’s threshing floor. R. V., the threshing-floor of Nachon. The oxen 
shook it. R. V., the oxen stumbled. See Num. 4. 15. 

7. Error. R. V., margin, rashness. Compare I Sam. 6. 109. 

8. The Lord had made a breach upon Uszzah. R. V., Jehovah had broken 
forth upon Uszah. “ Literally, had broken a breach, such as gives a city into 
the hands of the enemy.” Smith. The name of the place. R. V., that place. 
Perez-uzzah. R. V., margin, The breach of Uzzah. 

9. And said. R. V., and he said. 

10. The Gittite. Probably this means Gathite, a native of Gath-rimmon in 
the tribe of Manasseh or Dan. 

11. Continued. R. V., remained. Household. R. V., House. 

12. So David. R. V., And David. With gladness. R. V., with joy. Compare 
the account in 1 Chron. 15. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS. ~ 


12. David brought the ark into the city of David. Thenceforth it never left 
Jerusalem till it was either destroyed in the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, or 
carried away to Babylon, or according to Jewish tradition, safely hidden by 
Jeremiah. For a short time it made Jerusalem as sacred as Gibeon, until, in 
the reign of Solomon, the old tabernacle was removed from Gibeon altogether, 
and stowed away in one of the chambers of the temple. F. W. Farrar. 

12. David brought up the ark with joy. The gladness and triumph, the awe, 
and the memories of victory which clustered round the dread symbol of the 
presence of the Lord of Hosts, are wonderfully expressed in the choral twenty- 
fourth Psalm. Probably we may gain the key to its form by supposing it to 
be a processional hymn, of which the first half was to be sung during the 
ascent to the city of David, and the second while standing before the gates. 
We have, then, to fancy the long line of worshippers climbing the rocky, steep 
hillside to the ancient fortress, the Levites bearing the ark, and the glad multi- 
tude streaming along behind them. 

First there swells forth from all the singers the triumphant proclamation of 
God’s universal sovereignty, “The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof; 
the world and they that dwell therein. For He hath founded it upon the 
seas and established it upon the floods.” When the symbol of His presence is to 
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have a local habitation in the center of the national life, the psalmist lays for 
the foundation of his song the great truth, that the divine presence is concen- 
trated in Israel, but not confined there, and concentrated in order that it may 
be diffused. 

Then, as they climb, a single voice perhaps chants the solemn question, “ Who 
shall ascend the hill of the Lord, or who shall stand in the place of His holi- 
mess?” 

And the full-toned answer portrays the men who shall dwell with God, in 
words which begin, indeed, with stringent demands for absolute purity, but 
wonderfully change in tone as they advance, into gracious assurances, and the 
clearest vision that the moral nature which fits for God’s presence is God’s gift. 
“The clean handed, and pure hearted, who has not lifted up his soul to vanity, 
nor sworn deceitfully;” there is the eternal law which nothing can ever alter, 


Holbein’s Representation of the Ark of the Covenant 


that to abide with God a man must be like God —the law of the new covenant 
as of the old, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” But this 
requirement, impossible of fulfilment, is not all. If it were, the climbing pro- 
cession might stop. But up and up they rise, and once again the song bursts 
forth in deeper and more hopeful words, “He shall receive the blessings from 
Jehovah, and righteousness from the God of his salvation.” Then that right- 
eousness, which he who honestly attempts to comply with such requirements 
will soon find that he does not possess, is to be received from above, not elab- 
orated from within; is a gift of God, not a product of man’s toils. God will 
make us pure, that we may dwell with Him. The righteousness which fits for 
dwelling with God the last words of the answer proclaim is given on the simple 
condition of seeking Him, 

And now the procession has reached the front of the ancient city on the hill, 
and stands before the very walls and weather beaten gates which Melchizedek 
may have passed through, and which had been barred against Israel till David’s 
might had burst them. National triumph and glad worship are wonderfully 
blended in the s4mmons which rings from the lips of the Levites without; 
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“Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye doors (that have been 
from of old),” as if even their towering portals were too low, “and the King of 
glory shall come in.” 

Then, with wonderful dramatic force, a single voice from within the barred 
gates asks, like some suspicious warder, “ Who, then, is the King of glory?” 
With what a shout of proud confidence and triumphant memories of a hundred 
fields comes, ready and full, the crash of many voices in answer, “ Jehovah 
strong and mighty, Jehovah mighty in battle!” How vividly the reluctance of 
an antagonistic world to yield to Israel and Israel’s King, is represented in 
the repetition of the question in a form slightly more expressive of ignorance 
and doubt, in answer to the reiterated summons, “ Who is He, the King of 
glory?” With what deepened intensity of triumph there peals, hoarse and deep, 
the choral shout, ‘The Lord of Hosts, He is the King of glory.” That name 
which sets Him forth as sovereign of the personal and impersonal forces of the 
universe — angels and stars, and terrestrial creatures, all gathered in ordered 
ranks, embattled for His service—was a comparatively new name in Israel, 
and brought with it thoughts of irresistible might in earth and Heaven. It 
crashes like a catapult against the ancient gates; and at that proclamation of the 
omnipotent name of the God which dwells with men, they grate back on their 
brazen hinges, and the ark of the Lord enters its rest. Alexnder Maclaren, 
The Life of David. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


2. Which is called by the Name. By the Jews the Hebrew name for Jehovah 
was regarded as too sacred to be pronounced, and in their later writings “the 
Name” stands for Jehovah. 

14. David danced before Jehovah. Dancing was performed at first on sacred 
occasions only. It was a part of the religious ceremonies of the Egyptians as 
well as of the Hebrews. Among the Hebrews it was joined with sacred song, 
and was usually participated in by the women only. When the men danced it 
was in company separate from the women, promisctious dancing not being 
practised. Dancing was an outward expression of tumultuous joy. Freeman. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


“Tf David’s sticcessfully conducted war of deliverance against the Philistines 
was the first jewel that he set in his newly acquired royal crown, Jerusalem, 
now the royal city of David, was the second.” The fortress of Jebus is hence- 
forth known as “the city of David,” or as Jerusalem. On the Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets it is called Uru-Salim, and it is therefore thought that the Israelites 
restored to it an ancient name. David strengthened his capital by building a 
new wall (1 Chron. 11.7-9), and erected for himself a palace of stone and cedar. 
To make it the national center of his kingdom, it must also. possess a national 
sanctuary, and become the center of the worship of God. At this time the 
tabernacle was in one city, the ark in another, and both were neglected. The 
tabernacle had long been in Shiloh, but perhaps for a part of the time it 
was at Nob. The ark was at Kiriath-jearim. There were two high priests, 
Abiathar, the sole survivor of Saul’s massacre of the priests at Nob, who had 
joived David when he was in the cave of Adullam; and Zadok at Shiloh, who 
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had been with Saul and with Ish-bosheth before David was made king of all 
Israel. David retained both high priests, had a temporary tent prepared at 
Jerusalem for the reception of the ark, until he could carry out his cherished 
purpose of erecting a temple for its abode, and then summoned the people for 
a great religious procession to bring the ark to the capital from Kiriath-jearim 
(Baale-judah), twelve miles away on the border between Judah and Benjamin. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Before the ark could be brought to Jertisalem David must have been firmly 
settled on his throne. It is impossible to determine the chronological order of 
the events of David’s reign, but certainly his defensive and offensive wars with 
the Philistines must have first taken place, and probably his wars of conquest 
as well, before there came a time of rest in which he could turn his attention to 
his capital and to the ark. Many scholars place the events of chapters 10, 
Il, 12, and 8 before those of chapters 6, 7 and 9. As soon as the Philistines 
learned that David from being a petty chieftain, whose power they did not 
fear, had become king of all the Israelites, they “went out against him,” cap- 
tured Bethlehem, and forced David to take refuge in the cave of Adullam. 
After various encounters the Israelites finally succeeded in driving the Philis- 
tines back to their coast cities; near Gibeon the Philistines were so thoroughly 
routed that we never again hear of their troubling the Israelites. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Ten years ago a group of islands far out in the 
Pacific Ocean became a part of the United States. Who can tell me the name 
of the Islands? On the island of Hawaii there is one of the largest volcanoes 
in the world, called Kilauea (Keé-laa-06a-aa). When this volcano first burst 
forth, and a stream of red-hot lava ran down its sides, the natives were ter- 
ribly frightened. They said there was a demon in the mountain, and they would 
not look towards it, but covered their faces and fell down praying to it -for 
mercy. After a while they grew accustomed to it, and no longer feared it, but 
they continued to worship it. Now they speak of it contemptuously, and call it 
“Old Niggerhead.” a 

Do you remember in our lessons last year how often the ark of God was 
mentioned, and how it was always treated with greatest reverence? In 
the life of the Israelites in the wilderness, whenever they moved from one camp 
to another the ark always led the way: when they crossed over the Jordan to take 
possession of Canaan the priests with the ark first entered the river and then 
stood still while all the people passed. How did Joshua have the place marked 
where the ark had been held? When the warriors marched around Jericho the 
ark was carried at the head of the procession. The ark was to these people the 
sacred symbol of the presence of God with them. But now for many years it has 
been neglected by the people, and has been left in the house of Abinadab. 
From boyhood his grandsons and great grandsons had seen it, and just 
as the native people of Hawaii lost their fear of their volcano, so they had lost 
all fear of the ark. Perhaps they have thought of it only as a piece of furniture, 
a chest, and have lost their sense of its sacredness. 

One day a great company of people came to the place where they lived. What 
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had they come for? Whose plan was it to take the ark to Jerusalem? Why? 

For Older Pupils. A noted English preacher has a sermon with a strik- 
ing title, Technical Training in the Spiritual Life. Is not the whole Old Testa- 
ment history an account of the technical training in the spiritual life of the 
Israelites? 

There are many incidents recorded, among them our lesson to-day about Uz- 
zah, where a sin or an error seems punished with greater severity than in our 
eyes is just, and yet each punishment was a lesson to the people, and formed 
a part of their training in spiritual life. Last year we read about Nadab and 
Abihu, the sons of Aaron who “offered strange fire before the Lord,’ and were 
stricken with death, and Moses said to Aaron, “This is it that the Lord spake, 
saying, I will be sanctified in them that come nigh Me, and before all the people 
I will be glorified.” Now we have come to that point in the history of the 
Israelites where the sacred symbol of God, the ark of the Lord, which has so 
long been neglected, is to be restored to its former glory, and the death of 
Uzzah taught the people that God is “a consuming fire” who will not sanction 
any violation of His holiness and majesty. Christ taught the same lesson when 
He drove the money changers from the court of the temple in Jerusalem. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Uzzaun’s SIN 


Uzzah’s Spirit. Uzzah’s sudden death after putting his hand upon the 
ark to keep it from falling from the cart when the oxen stumbled, whether 
from natural or supernatural causes, was considered by the people as the di- 
rect punishment of God for his impiety. Other hands must have touched the 
ark in putting it upon the cart, why did not they, too, perish? The entire pro- 
cedure was contrary to the law laid down in the 4th chapter of Numbers in re- 
gard to the moving of the ark. After the priests had covered it, it was to be 
carried by “the sons of Kohath,” but “they shall not touch the sanctuary, lest 
they die.” Evidently in the time of David the ceremonial observances were not 
rigorously kept. Why, then, was Uzzah punished? 

“The heart’s aye the part aye 

That makes us right or wrang.” 
As in the case of Cain and Abel we must infer that Abel's sacrifice was offered 
in the right spirit while Cain’s was not, and therefore the one was accepted and 
the other rejected, so we must infer that it was the careless, irreverent spirit 
in which Uzzah touched the ark that deserved punishment, while the others 
handled it with reverent regard. Reverence is treating worthy things in a 
worthy manner. Uzzah had lost the feeling that the ark was worthy of being 
treated worthily. 

The Result of Familiarity. There is a tradition among the peasants in 
Little Russia that the Archangel Michael descended from Heaven at the time 
of the spring planting and abode among them so as to teach them the way to 
Heaven. They dared not look at him, so awe-inspiring was his presence. By the 
time the corn began to grow they became accustomed to him, but obeyed him 
humbly. When the corn was in blossom they had ceased to obey him, and 
when it had ripened they drove him off with stones. 

The Youth's Companion gives this legend, and thus comments: “ What if 
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onee a year a book were opened, the one book in the world that could show 
us authoritatively how to make the best of life, and that drew aside the veil be- 
yond death? Would not men everywhere crowd to hear the oracle? Sucha book 
may be found unheeded and unopened in many a house. 

What if we could pray to God but once in our lives? Think of the petitions, 
the half-desperate hope, the fear, the agony, crowded into that one petition. We 
can speak to Him at any moment, and often forget to do it at all. 

There are chances, possibilities and forces which come into all of our lives, 
more powerful than any archangel, but they are matters of course to us, and we 
give them little or no heed.” 


Il OseEp-Epom’s CoURAGE. 


Jehovah blessed Obed-edom. Mary, the sister of Martha and Lazarus, 
made herself famous for all time by a single deed, the anointing of Christ shortly 
before His arrest and crucifixion. She cared not what Judas and the disciples 
might say of her ‘“ wastefulness”; she thought only of showing her love for 
Christ, and Christ said to the disciples, “ Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world, there shall also this, that this woman hath done, be 
told for a memorial of her.” 

There is a moral hero of the Old Testament who has attained fame by a single 
deed. He would never have been heard of had he not had the courage to re- 
ceive into his home the ark of God, after Uzzah had perished by its side, and 
its presence was so greatly feared that even David the king would not have 
it brought to Jerusalem. Perhaps it was given into his care because he was 
a foreigner, and if it occasioned his death it was thought that it would not so 
much matter! 

A European monarch feared assassination, and hired a “double,” a man of 
his own height and build and appearance, to represent him. He was mistaken 
for the ruler and was shot. Another candidate offered himself for the position, 
and met the same fate. After this no one could be found willing to accept the 
position. The ark of God had been borne into battle during the life of Eli and 
had been captured by the Philistines. Grievous afflictions befell the people of 
every city to which it was taken, and the Philistines, in terror, put it on a new 
cart and sent it to the Israelites at Beth-shemesh. The men of Beth-shemesh 
irreverently looked into the ark, contrary to the law. Great numbers of the 
people perished, and their death was regarded as a direct punishment from God. 
Now Uzzah has been smitten. Is there any one willing to Accept a position 
seemingly as dangerous as to become a double of an emperor? Obed-edom 
braves the danger, keeps the sacred chest in his own home three months, and 
“ Jehovah blessed Obed-edom, and all his house.” 

Another Obed-edom. In 1806 Lieutenant-Colonel Picquart was put at 
the head of the Intelligence Bureau of the War Department of France and di- 
rected to close up the Dreyfus case. He believed Dreyfus guilty of the charge 
against him, and began his work of filing away the papers in regard to him, 
when he unexpectedly discovered evidence that convinced him Dreyfus was in- 
nocent and that Esterhazy had written the damaging documents. He reported 
his discovery to his superiors, and was directed to keep silent. “It is not you 
who are on the /le du Diable,” they told him. But he had the courage of his 
convictions, and avowed that he could not go to his grave with this secret. He 
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was sent to Africa on a dangerous mission, a false charge was made against him 
and he was degraded and put into prison. Knowing that he suffered all this 
because of his determination to free an innocent man and expose a guilty one, 
he nevertheless remained steadfast in his purpose, When the case of Dreyfus 
was finally brought up again and he was exhonorated, this great moral hero, too, 
was released from his prison, A weak man would have feared the consequences, 
and said that, after all, it was no affair of his, why should he suffer in so dan- 
gerous a business. 


III Enter into His Courts wiTH PRAISE 


A Joyful Occasion. As one reads the account of the removal of the ark 
to Jerusalem, especially as it is narrated in 1st Chronicles, he is impressed with 
the exceeding joyousness of the occasion. Not only does Dayid dance and shout 
for joy, but “all Israel brought up the ark of the covenant of Jehovah with 
shouting,” “lifting up their voices with joy.” 

The Perfection of Praise. The song of the Christian congregation should 
be like the ringing of the anthem into the air by the bells in the tower of Ant- 
werp cathedral. In the shower of bell-notes that falls from the vast spire of the 
cathedral are all kinds of notes. There are the deep notes of the great bells 
which make the anthem roll through the atmosphere with the intonations of the 
thunder. But besides these great, sonorous tones, there are the notes of the 
little bells pealing out the very same anthem on a higher key. There are notes 
which are fine and sweet, notes as small as a bird’s warble. They fill the air 
with crisp tinklings, which are as distinct as the louder notes of the great bells. 
All have their individuality, and all are needed to make perfect the anthem 
which enchants the listener. In the great Christian Church Christ wants to 
hear the song of redemption sung by the mature and deep voices of men and 
women, but He wants to hear at the same time the higher-keyed voices of 
the boys and girls. 

When Christ was on earth He accepted the hosannas of the children who sang 
at His triumphal entry into Jerusalem. The Pharisees sought to stop them, 
but He said it was the perfection of praise. This was the highest encomium He 
ever passed upon any worship of earth. The skilled musician hears every it- 
strument in the great orchestra, and delights in each and feels a thrill from each. 
No instrument can be absent or silent without being missed. David Gregg. 


SENTENCE SBRMONS 


Praise and thanksgiving lift the soul upward. David Swing. 

The Christian life that is joyless is a discredit to God and a disgrace to it- 
self. M. D, Babcock. 

There is no day that does not bring me something to enjoy, and the greatest 
thing of all — faith in God —keeps my heart light and my face joyful. Goethe’s 
Mother. 

Praise ye the Lord, 

Sing praises all ye nations, 

Let every heart and voice 

Sing praise unto His name. D, A. French. 
We need to look up to God; it is our salvation, our necessity. Hastings. 
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The man who stands straightest in the presence of sin bows lowest in the 
presence of God. F. B. Meyer. 
I thank Thee, Father of the Universe, that Thou hast filled me with rapture 
over the works of Thy hand. Kepler. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Them that honor me I will honor, and they that despise me shall be lightly es- 
teemed. 1 Sam. 2. 30. 

They have made no distinction between the holy and the common. Ezek. 
22. 26, 

Rejoice in Jehovah, O ye righteous: 
Praise is comely for the upright. Psa. 33. 1. 

Let us have grace, whereby we may offer service well-pleasing to God with 
reverence and awe; for our God is a consuming fire. Heb. 2. 28, 20. 

Jehovah, I love the habitation of thy house, 
And the place where thy glory dwelleth. Psa. 26.8. 

When he giveth you rest from all your enemies round about, so that ye dwell 
in safety; then to the place which Jehovah your God shall choose, to cause his 
name to dwell there, thither shall ye bring all that I command you;. 
and ye shall rejoice before Jehovah your God. Deut. 12. 10-12. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


In early days a church was called the “ Meeting-house,” the place, not where 
man meets man, but where man meets God. “The Lord is in His holy temple;” 
let us meet Him reverently. 

We ought to “ enter into His gates with thanksgiving and into His courts with 
’ praise,” not because God needs our praise, not because He asks it, nor yet be- 
cause we have been taught to praise Him and we think it fitting and right, but 
because our own hearts need the effect of our praises and thanksgiving, that 
our gratitude and love towards our heavenly Father may grow in depth and 
sincerity. ’ 

“There is little hope for an irreverent fellow. It is hard to get hold of him. 
There is so little in him to get hold of,” wisely remarks Bishop Vincent. Am 
I guilty of irreverence in any way, of treating holy things as if common, of pro- 
faning the Sabbath, of speaking jestingly of the Bible, of taking God’s name in 
vain? 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


A great procession of chosen men of Israel with King David at its head 
went to Kiriath-jearim (Baale-judah) for the ark of God (which was called by 
the Name of Jehovah of hosts, who was thought of as enthroned above the 
cherubim, the two figures on top of the chest or ark). The ark was placed on a 
new cart, and the oxen were driven by Uzzah and Ahio, of the family of 
Abinadab in whose charge it had long been left. Joyously the procession 
moved along its way to Jerusalem, David exulting with the rest and keeping time 
to the music of harps and psalteries, timbrels and castanets and cymbals. But 
their joy was suddenly turned to sorrow and fear, for when the oxen stumbled, 
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and Uzzah- put his hand to the ark to steady it, “God smote him there for his 
error; and there he died by the ark of God.” This sudden death vindicated be- 
fore the people the sacredness of God, and taught the duty of reverential care 
of the ark, His sacred symbol. David called the place Perez-uzzah, the Breach 
of Uzzah, “because Jehovah had broken forth upon Uzzah.” Angry at himself, 
probably, for his failure to have the ark borne by priests (1 Chron. 15.2, 13), 
afraid to have it taken farther, disappointed and chagrined at such an unhappy 
ending to his triumphal procession, David was “displeased” the record says, 
and had the ark carried aside to the house of Obed-edom. There it remained 
three months, and Obed-edom and all his house were blessed by its presence. 

Another and successful attempt was then made to bring the ark into the city 
of David. “This time the ark was carried on the shoulders of the Levites,” 
says Dean Stanley. “Every arrangement was made for the music, under the 
Levite musicians. Obed-edom still ministered to the ark which he had guarded. 
According to the Chronicles, the priests in their splendid dresses, the two rival 
tribes of the south, Judah and Benjamin, the two war-like tribes of the North, 
Zebulum and Naphthali, were conspicuous in the procession. David himself was 
dressed in the white linen mantle of the priestly order; and, as in the pro- 
phetic schools where he had been brought up—and as still in the colleges of 
Eastern Dervishes—-a wild dance formed part of the solemnity. Into this, 
the king threw himself with unusual enthusiasm: his heavy royal robe was 
thrown aside; the light linen ephod appeared to the bystanders hardly more than 
the slight dress of the Eastern dancers. He himself had a harp in his hand, 
with which he accompanied the dance. The women came out to welcome him 
and his sacred charge, as was the custom on returning from victory. The 
trumpets pealed loud and long, as if they were entering a captured city; the 
shout as of victorious hosts rang through the valleys of Hinnom and of the 
Kidron, and as they wound up the steep ascent which led to the fortress. Now 
at last the long wanderings of the ark were over.” 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Motives and Methods. 

2. “It is the man who understands the spirit of his age and his nation, and 
is able to come forward promptly and energetically in compliance with it, that 
makes history. David perceived that the spirit of his people and its vocation 
demanded a close connection between national life and religious life.” 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Read the parallel account in 2 Sam. 7. 2. What argument does Haggai 
give for rebuilding the temple, similar to that of David for building it? (Hag. 
1.3.) 3. What do we know about Nathan the prophet? See the Subject In- 
dex of your Bible. 4. Was David’s purpose to build a temple approved by 
God? (1 Kings 8.18.) 5. What reason does 1 Chron. 17 give for his not be- 
ing allowed to carry it out? 6. What reason is given in 1 Kings 5.3; 1 
Chron, 22.8; 28.3? 7. What preparations did David make for the building? 
(1 Chron. 29. 2-5.) 8. Read David’s words to God after Nathan’s announce- 
ment to him, as recorded in 1 Chron. 17. 16-27. What virtues does he show 
in these words? 
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GOD’S PROMISE TO DAVID 


I Chron. 17. (Read II Sam. 7; Psa. 89.) Commit vy. 13, 14. 
Golden Cert 


There hath not failed one word of all 
his good promise. I Kings 8.56. 


LESSON TEXT I Chronicles 17. 1-14 


t Now it came to pass, as David sat in his house, that David said to Nathan 
the prophet, Lo, I dwell in a house of cedars, but the ark of the covenant of 
the Lord remaineth under curtains. 

2 Then Nathan said unto David, Do all that is in thine heart; for God ts 
with thee. 

3 And it came to pass the same night, that the word of God came to 
Nathan, saying, 

4 Go and tell David my servant, Thus saith the Lord, Thou shalt not 
build me a house to dwell in: 

5 For I have not dwelt in a house since the day that I brought up Israel 
unto this day; but have gone from tent to tent, and from one tabernacle 
to another. 

6 Wheresoever I have walked with all Israel, spake I a word to any of 
the judges of Israel, whom I commanded to feed my people, saying, Why 
have ye not built me a house of cedars? 

7 Now therefore thus shalt thou say unto my servant David, Thus saith 
the Lord of hosts, I took thee from the sheepcote, even from following the 
sheep, that thou shouldest be ruler over my people Israel: 

8 And I have been with thee whithersoever thou hast walked, and have cut 
off all thine enemies from before thee, and have made thee a name like the 
name of the great men that are in the earth. 

9 Also I will ordain a place for my people Israel, and will plant them, and 
they shall dwell in their place, and shall be moved no more; neither shall the 
children of wickedness waste them any more, as at the beginning. 

to And since the time that I commanded judges to be over my people Israel. 
Moreover I will subdue all thine enemies. Furthermore I tell thee, that the 
Lord will build thee a house. 

11 And it shall come to pass, when thy days be expired that thou must go 
to be with thy fathers, that I will raise up thy seed after thee, which shall 
be of thy sons; and I will establish his kingdom. 

12 He shall build me a house, and I will establish his throne forever. 

13 I will be his father, and he shall be my son: and | will not take my 
mercy away from him, as I took i¢ from him that was before thee: 

14 But I will settle him in mine house and in my kingdom for ever: and his 
throne shall be established for evermore. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. As David sat in his house. R. V., when David dwelt in his house. An 
house of cedars. R. V., a house of cedar. Remaineth. R. V., dwelleth. Under 
curtains, In a tent of cloth made from goat’s hair. Compare Haggai’s argu- 
ment for rebuilding the temple, in the fourth verse of the first chapter of Haggai. 
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2. Then. R. V., and. All that is in thine heart. All that thou purposeth 
or-_desirest to do. 

4. Thou shalt not build me a temple. Compare the reason given in 1 Kings 
Sah 

5. I have not dwelt in a house. The ark was housed in “the temple of 
Jehovah” at Shiloh (1 Sam. 3.3), which was provided with doors (3.15), but 
the covering may have been “the tent of meeting.” The day that I brought up 
Israel. Out of Egypt. 

6. Wheresoever. R. V., In all places wherein. To any. R. V., with any. 
To feed. R. V., to be shepherd of. 

7. Sheepcote. R. V., margin pasture. Even from. R. V., from. Ruler. R. 
V., prince. 3 

8. Walked. R.V., gone. And have . . . men. R.V., I will make thee a 
name, like unto the name of the great ones. 

g. Also I will ordain. R. V., and I will appoint. And they . . . more. 
R. V., that they may dwell in their place, and be moved no more. “The 
troubulous times of the Judges shall recur no more, and Israel shall abide in 
peaceful and permanent possession of the land of promise. Evidently this was 
written before the exile.’ New Century Bible. The Beginning. R. Y., the 
first. ; 

10. And since the time that. R. V., and as from the day that. Moreover I 
will subdue all thine enemies: furthermore I tell thee. R. V., And I will 
subdue all thine enemies moreover I tell thee. The Lord will build thee a house. 
His posterity shall he established permanently as the royal house of Israel; his 
rule shall not end with himself as in the case of Saul. “House” is a figure of 

————— speech for family, descendants. 

11. Be expired. R. V., are fulfilled. Go to be with thy fathers. The usual 
Old Testament expression for death. Raise up. R. V., set up. Which. R. V., 
who. 

12. I will establish his throne forever. Through his greater Son, Jesus. 

13. Mercy. R. V., lovingkindness. 11 Sam. 7.14 adds: If he commit iniquity, 
I will chasten him with the rod of men, and with the stripes of the children of 
men, Him that was before thee. Saul. 

14. For evermore. R. V., for ever. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


3. Thou shalt not build me a house to dwell in. What we know not now, 
we shall know hereafter. Years after David said to Solomon, his son, not born 
at this time, “The word of the Lord came to me, saying, thou hast shed blood 
abundantly, and made great wars: thou shalt not build a house unto my 
name.” (1 Chron, 12.8.) The blood-stained hand might not raise the temple 
of peace. It would have wounded David needlessly to have been told this 
at the time. It was enough to wrap the divine “no” in a promise of infinite 
blessing; but as the years passed the reason for the divine refusal grew clear 
and distinct before him. Meanwhile David possessed his soul in patience and 
said to himself, “God has a reason; I can not understand it, but I know it is 
well.” 

Some day we shall understand that God has a reason in every No which He 
speaks through the slow movement of life. He would reveal it to us if we 
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could hear it; but it is better not to pry itito the mystery of His provideiice. 
He fences our questions saying, “If I will that he tarry, what is that to thee?” 
But the time will come, probably in this life—certainly in the next — when 
the word of the Lord will come to us; and from the eminence of the years we 
shall descry why He led us as He did. F. B. Meyer, David. 

14. His throne shall be established forever. The ptophecy of the Messiali 
enters upon a new stage, bearing a relation, as its successive stages always un- 
mistakably did, to the history which supplies a framework for it. Now for the 
first time can He be set forth as the king of Israel; now the width of the 
promise which had at first embraced the seed of the woman, and then had been 
narrowed to the seed of Abraham, and thereafter probably to the tribe of 
Judah, is still further defined as to be fulfilled in the line of the house of David; 
now the personal Messiah Himself begins to bé discerned through the words 
which are to have a prepatatory fulfillment, in itself prophetic, in the collec- 
tive Davidic monarchy whose very office is itself a prophecy. Many echoes 
of this new message ring through the later psalms of the king. His own 
dominion, his conquests, and his office gradually become to him a solein 
prophecy of a mysterious descendant who should be really and fully all that he 
was in shadow and in part. Alexander Maclaren, The Life of David. 

If we consider, too, how David’s dynasty really came to an end as a reign- 
ing family some five huhdred years after, we see that the language addressed 
to him was not exhausted by the fortunes of his family. In the divine imind 
the prophecy reached forward to the time of Christ, and only in Christ was 
it fully verified. God’s words implied, that it was in his line the promise to 
Abraham was to be fulfilled —“In thee and in thy seed shall all nations of 
the earth be blessed.” W. G. Blaikie. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


11. J will set up thy seed after thee, who shall be of ihy sons; and I will 
establish his kingdom. To appreciate the value of this promise for the future, 
we must have in mind the great insecurity of new dynasties in Eastern coun- 
tries and the fearful tragedies that were often perpetrated to get rid of the old 
king’s family, and prepare the way for some ambitious and unscrupulous 
usurper. We hardly need to recall the tragic end of Saul, the base murder of 
Ish-bosheth or the painful deaths of Asahel and Abner. We have but to think 
of what happened in the sister kingdom of the ten tribes, from the death of 
its first king, Jeroboam, on to its final extinction. What an awful record the his- 
tory of that kingdom presents of conspiracies, murders and massacres! JV. G. 
Blatkie. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


When the ark was first brought to Jerusalem it was placed in a tabernacle 
prepared for it, which probably resembled the one used in the wilderness. It 
may have been his friendship formed with Hiram of Tyre that led David to 
think about beautifying his capital. Hiram furnished the materials and the 
workmen, artificers in brass and wood and stone, who built David’s stately 
palace. Having a palace for himself, David next purposed building a national 
sanctuary at Jerusalem, “beautiful in elevation, the city of the great King.” 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


After conquering the Philistines, David turned his attention to subduing, 
one by one, the foes that encircled his kingdom—the Moabites, Edomites, 
Amalekites, Ammonites, and the Arameans of Zobah farther north—till he 
held sway from Philistia and Phenicia on the seacoast to the Arabian desert 
on the east, and from the Red Sea on the south to the Lebanons on the north, 
and even the people beyond Mount Hermon and about Damascus paid tribute to 
him. See the full page map. 

David’s life as king of Israel naturally divides into three periods: first, a 
period of war and conquest, second, a period of peace and prosperity; third, 
a period of domestic troubles. While the time of lessons 1, 2, and 3 of this 
quarter may not be determined, it is natural to assume that they occurred dur- 
ing the second period. If, as has been conjectured, fourteen years were spent 
in warfare, the date of this lesson may be placed about 988 B. c. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Have you ever heard of Miss Helen Gould, who 
is very wealthy and who does so much good with her money? She says that 
“Wealth is a trust and not to be used for one’s personal pleasure alone, 
but for the welfare of others.” This was the thought of David as he sat in 
his new and beautiful home. He felt that it was not right for him to use the 
abundant means at his command for his own comfort and pleasure alone, he 
wished to use it for the benefit of the people, and above all, for the honor 
and glory of God. He had exchanged a house for a palace, but the ark of God 
was still kept in a tent just as in the early times when all the people dwelt in 
tents. 

For Older Pupils. When David was fleeing from Saul, the prophet of 
God said to him in Moab, “Abide not in the stronghold; depart and get 
thee into the land of Judah.” Then David departed, the record says, and 
came into the forest of Hereth. After the death of Saul, David inquired of 
Jehovah, “ Whither shall I go?” And He said, “Unto Hebron;” and David 
went up thither. When Nathan rebuked him for his sin, the king humbly 
acknowledged his guilt—‘“I have sinned against Jehovah.” In the reception 
of messages from God sent through a prophet, David presents a strong con- 
trast to Saul. Saul received unwillingly both messages and rebukes. “TI will 
have my own way,” was Saul’s governing principle, while “I delight to do thy 
will, O my God,” was David’s. Let us see how he received the prophet Nathan’s 
message which forbade the carrying out of a long cherished wish. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I SPENDING FOR SELF AND GIVING TO Gop 


What determines the Value of our Giving. Lo, I dwell in a house of 
cedar, but the ark of the covenant of Jehovah dwelleth under curtains. There 
should not be such disparity, David thinks, between his manner of living and 
the manner in which the ark, God’s symbol, was housed. Is not this the under- 
lying principle of all right giving, that there should be no such disparity be- 
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tween what we lavish on ourselves and what we give to God? Jesus sat over 
against the treasury and watched the givers, and perceived that the widow 
who cast in her two mites gave more than all the rest, for she gave all that she 
had. It is not the amount that we give, but the amount that we have left, which 
determines the generosity of our giving. 

When John Wesley’s income was thirty pounds, he lived on twenty-eight 
and gave two, says his biographer; and when his income increased to sixty 
pounds, and afterwards to one hundred and twenty, he still lived on twenty- 
eight pounds and gave the remainder. 

The Russian writer Tourgenief says in one of his works: “If a man 
praises the rich Rothschild in my presence, who from his enormous income 
gives thousands for the education of poor children, for the hospitals for the 
sick, for the care of old people—I am touched and I praise him. But while I 
praise him, there comes involuntarily into my mind the thought of a poor 
Russian peasant’s family who took a poor orphan into their wretched hut. 
“We will take Kathe,’ said the wife, ‘even though it costs us our last groschen; 
we shall not even have salt with which to salt our soup.’ ‘ Well then,’ re- 
plied the peasant, her husband, ‘we will eat it without salt.’ Up to this peasant 
Rothschild does not reach.” 

Some Men who could not afford to give. A man who attempted to raise 
some money on a subscription paper for a necessary church out West relates his 
experience thus: 

“The first man I met said he was very sorry, but the fact was, he was so 
involyed in his business that he couldn’t give anything. Very sorry, but a 
man in debt as he was owed his first duty to his creditors. He was smoking 
an expensive cigar, and before I left his store he bought of a peddler who 
came in a pair of expensive Rocky Mountain cuff-buttons. 

“The next man I went to was a young clerk in a banking establishment. 
He read the paper over, acknowledged that the church was needed, but said 
he was owing for his board, was badly in debt, and did not see how he could 
give anything. That afternoon, as I went by the base-ball grounds, I saw 
this young man pay fifty cents at the entrance to go in, and saw him mount 
the grand stand where special seats were sold for a quarter of a dollar. 

“The third man to whom I presented the paper was a farmer living near 
the town. He also was sorry, but times were hard, his crops had been a par- 
tial failure, the mortgage on his farm was a heavy load, the interest was coming 
due, and he really could not see his way clear to give to the church, although 
it was just what the new town needed. A week from that time I saw that 
same farmer drive into town with his entire family, and go to the circus, 
afternoon and night, at an expense of at least four dollars. 

“The Bible says, ‘Judge not that ye be not judged,’ but it says also, ‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them!’ And I really could not help thinking that the 
devil could use that old excuse, ‘in debt’ to splendid advantage, especially 
when he had a selfish man to help him.” The Youth's Companion. 

Give to God a Definite Portion of what you have. Do not we use the 
bulk of our money for ourselves, giving to God and His work the chance coifis 
which we may be able to spare, or the subscriptions which we are obliged to 
give, to maintain a character amongst our fellows? 

Determine beneath the eye of Christ how much you should legitimately spend 
on yourself. None of us can determine this for another. It must be settled 
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‘calmly under the Master’s eye, always remembering that we have no right to 
presume on windfalls or miracles; or to go beyond our income; or to risk run- 
ning into debt. But when once we have prayerfully ascertained our position, 
we ‘should maintain it, unless we have very clear tokens that we are to ex- 
change it for another. Give away a stated proportion of all you own or earn. 
We remember so vividly the amount we give away that it bulks up largely and 
we imagine that we are generous, until we see in figures how small a proportion 
our charity bears to our income. To guard against this, it is well always to put 
aside a certain part for the Lord before we begin to divide up the rest, so that 
His share may be as safe as our rent. It is not within my province to say what 
proportion of our income we should statedly set apart for God. The patriarchs 
gave a tenth; and surely the noon of Christianity should not inspire less 
benevolence than the twilight. F. B. Meyer. 


II THovu DIDST WELL THAT IT WAS IN THY HEART 


Attempted Things. In his address to the people after the placing of the 
ark in the temple which he had built, Solomon said: “ Now it was in the heart 
of David my father to build a house for the name of Jehovah, the God of 
Israel. But Jehovah said unto David my father, Whereas it was in thy heart 
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to build a house for my name, thou didst well that it was in thy heart; never- ’ 


theless thou shalt not build the house.” (1 Kings 8.17-19.) Thou didst well 
that it was in thy heart. “Good but wished with God is done.” Dayid was 
not permitted to build the temple, but his sincere desire to honor God was 
counted to him for righteousness as much as if he had carried out his purpose, 
Is not this a comforting thought for every one of us? 
“It is well to know that attempted things, 
Are counted and crowned by the King of Kings.” 

Unfulfilled Desire and Unsuccessful Effort. How many of these there 
are even in honest and earmest lives! Yet the desire and the effort count. That 
is the lesson for us. The Lord accepts and honors them, that is a comfort. 
Spiritual and mental scheming, planning, dreaming, or castle-building are not 
the things which God accepts. Plans and schemes count for little. It was not 
what was in Dayid’s mind, but only what was in his heart, which God accepted 
and commended. We are so often prevented from doing what we had set our 
hearts upon doing that it is a blessed comfort to know that our Father con- 
siders our hearts more than our hands. We can not all of us bear the pleasure 
and the pride of success. Defeats are less dangerous and are sometimes better, 
holier, and higher than successes. As Lowell says, “ Not failure, but low aim, is 
crime.” We are hampered and hindered and prevented as to what our hearts 
impel us to do. We do so little compared to what we mean to do. In reading 
the life of M. Angelo, the one thing which impressed me most was the large- 
ness of his desires and plans compared with his actual accomplishments. There 
were so many things in his great heart which never got into buildings, marbles, 
or frescoes. It has been so with all great lives. Browning says, “What hand 
and brain were ever paired?” and we might say, What heart and hand were 
ever paired? Let us take comfort in the thought that God knows our hearts 
and counts our desires as more and better than our deeds. Thomas S. Hast- 
ings, Union Seminary Addresses. 

Lessons from Browning and Carlyle. Browning is the thinker above 
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all others who earnestly preaches that purpose is more than accomplishment. 
“What stops my despair? 
This! ’tis not that man Does which exalts, 
But what man Would do!” 
And again he says: ; 
“The beginning shall suffice; 
The aim, if reached or not, makes great the life.” 
This is his philosophy both in the realm of action and in the realm of being: 
“Aspire, break bounds. I say, 
Endeavor to be good, and better still, 
And best. Success is naught, endeavor’s all.” 

How different is Carlyle’s message! “The very sound of my voice,” he says 
of himself, “has something savage —prophetic: JI am as a John the Baptist 
girt about with a leather girdle, whose food is locusts and wild honey.” “ Know 
what thou canst work at, and wotk at it like a Hercules!” is his counsel. He 
has ho patience with those who work at it and fail. “Every noble work is at 
first ‘Impossible, ” he declares. Difficulties of course will come: “ All work 
of man is as the swimmer’s: a waste ocean threatens to devour him; 
if he front it not bravely, it will keep its word.” Every one must 
struggle and must succeed like Columbus, whom he thus addresses: “Btave 
Sea-captain, Norse Sea-king, Columbus, my hero, royalest sea-king of all! 
it is no friendly environment, this of thine, in the waste deep waters; around 
thee mutinous, discouraged souls, behind thee, disgrace and rttin, before thee 
the equal, tinpenetrated veil of night. Patiently thou wilt wait till the mad 
south-wester spreads itself, saving thyself by dexterous science of defence, the 
while: valiantly, with swift decision, wilt thou strike in, when the favorable 
East, the Possible, springs up. Mutiny of men thou wilt sternly représs; weak- 
tess, despondency, thou wilt cheerily encourage; thou wilt swallow down com- 
plaint, uhreason, weariness, weakness of others and thyself. Thou shalt be 
a great man.” ’Tis Carlyle’s trumpet-call that we must not weakly wish, butt 
what we aspire to be, we must be; he judges man by what he actually accom- 
plishes, not by what he aspires to accomplish. : 

We need both Browiing’s and Carlyle’s philosophy of life: Browning’s to 
comfort and encoutage us, to make us judge outselves and others somewhat as 
God judges; Carlyle’s to prevent our mistaking a feeble wish for a real pur- 
pose, a possibility for an impossibility, and to stitnulate us to be and to do all 
we thay becotie and accomplish. 


III ComPrensaTIONs 


The Greater Blessing. Nowhere does David appear to better advantage 
than in his acceptance of God’s refusal. He has offered to honor God by build- 
ing Him a temple. It was a plan on which he had set his heart, a plan so good 
that, at fitst thotight, it seemed good to the prophet Nathan. “Do all that is 
in thy heart, for God is with thee,” Nathan told him, but Nathan’s next word to 
him is, “ Thus saith Jehovah, Thou: shalt not build me a house to dwell in,” 
Any one who has long cherished a plan that seems fraught only with good for 
others, and then has had his plan thwarted, knows something of the bitterness 
of his disappointment, and all the keener is the disappointment when he has 
first been encotiraged to believe that God is with him in his purpose. David 
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did not rebel. “He went in and sat before Jehovah,” and talked with Him as 
a child would talk to his earthly father. He believed in God’s wisdom, and 
goodness, and promises. His prayer was full of gratitude to God for His past 
goodness to him, and of exultant faith in His promises of greater kindnesses 
yet to be granted him. Solomon, his son, in dedicating the temple which he 
built, could say: “ There hath not failed one word of His good promise ;” David 
in renouncing his wish to build the temple, could say: “Thou, O Jehovah, 
hast blessed, and it (his house) is blessed forever.” 

“Somehow God makes up to us.” Coupled with the refusal of a temple 
building three promises were made to him by Jehovah through the prophet 
Nathan. The temple should be built by one of his family. “What matters I 
or they, mine or another’s day,” seems to have been David’s thought; the 
temple should be built, and that was satisfaction enough for David, who was 
bent, not on his own aggrandizement, but on the honoring of God. Though he 
should not build a house for the Lord, the Lord would build him a house, and 
that house should reign forever. As we read these words, we realize that there 
is only One whose kingdom is without end, Christ Jesus. How much greater, 
farther reaching, more wonderful were the blessings granted than the blessings 
asked for! “God refuses his immediate request only to grant to him far above 
all that he was able to ask or think,” says Dr. Blaikie. “And how often does 
God do so! How often, when His people are worrying and perplexing them- 
selves about their prayers not being answered, is God answering them in a far 
richer way! Glimpses of this we see occasionally, but the full revelation of it 
remains for the future. Oh for the faith that does not make haste, but waits 
patiently for the Lord — waits for the explanation that shall come in the end, 
at the revelation of Jesus Christ!” 

God’s Compensations. When did God take anything from a man, with- 
out giving him manifold more in return? Suppose that the return had not 
been made immediately manifest, what then? Is to-day the limit of God’s work- 
ing time? Has He no provinces beyond this little world? Does the door of 
the grave open upon nothing but infinite darkness and eternal silence? Yet, 
even confining the judgment within the hour of this life, it is true that God 
never touches the heart with a trial without intending to bring in upon it some 
grander gift, some tenderer benediction. Joseph Parker, People’s Bible. 

Lock for the Compensations in Life. Robert Chambers, in Orchard 
Land, puts these words into the mouth of a blind bat: 

“Can you hear the rustle of a small moth creeping over the goldenrod across 
the brook? I can. I hear the almost soundless step of a tiger-spider on the 
stone wall. I hear, deep in the earth, the stirring of a tiny grub, eating soft, 
juicy roots. I hear, high in that apple tree, the gentle breathing of a sleeping 
robin on his nest. I have one sense that is entirely denied to indoor folk —the 
sense of the nearness of things. I can fly like a flash through thickets of leaves 
so dense that scarcely any light penetrates, and I never touch a leaf or a stem. 
It is not touch nor smell that prevents my tearing my thin fragile wings against 
the briars of thorny thickets. It is an extra sense, the sense of nearness, for 
blind bats can dart through bramble thickets as easily as bats who have eyes.” 

May we not be as serenely content, adds the Homiletic Review, as this little 
blind animal with the advantages that are ours? Instead of enjoying the sense 
that guides him through the thicket, how easily he might spend his life, as 
some, human beings do, repining that he has not as many eyes as the spider | 
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SENTENCE SERMONS 


If naught but purpose in thy power, 
Thy purpose firm is equal to the deed. Voung. 
I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be true. Abraham Lincoln. 
‘What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me. Browning. 
There is no happiness in having and getting, but only in giving: half the 
world is on the wrong scent in the pursuit of happiness. Henry Drummond. 
There lives 
A Judge, who, as man claims by merit, gives; 
To whose all-pondering mind a noble aim, 
Faithfully kept, is as a noble deed; 
In whose pure sight all virtue doth succeed. Wordsworth, 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Honor the Lord with thy substance, and with the first fruits of thine increase 
Proverbs 3.9. 

The tithe is the Lord’s. Leviticus 27. 30. 

He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the Most High: and the 
Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his father, David: and he shall 
reign over the house of Jacob forever; and of his kingdom there shall be no 
end, ‘Luke 1. 32, 33. 

O Jehovah our God, all this stone that we have prepared to build thee a 
house for thy holy name cometh of thy hand, and is all thine own. 1 Chron. 
29. 16. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


Am I like David, concerned about God’s house? Am I as eager to spend 
for God as for myself? 

The denial of the desire of our heart may bring with it a great spiritual bless- 
ing. “Does God withhold the less and not give the greater?” asks Dr. B. F. 
Meyer, “Does He refuse the offer we make, and not bestow some heavenly 
gift that enriches forever more? Dare to trust Him; let His assurances com- 
fort thee.” 

“T have prepared with all my might for the house of my God,” said David 
when, an old man, he resigned the kingship into Solomon’s hands. He was not 
allowed to build the temple, but he gathered the materials which Solomon used 
in building it. It may not be for me to accomplish a great work for God, brit 
it is my duty to do what God lets me do and not grieve because it is not greater, 

Others shall sing my song, 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin, 
And all I fail of win. 
What matters I or they, 
Mine or another’s day, 
So the right word be said, 
And life the sweeter made. Whittier. 
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THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


When David was at peace with his enemies he began to consider what next 
he should do for his kingdom. To Nathan the prophet he told the plan he 
had probably long cherished. He himself was dwelling in a house of cedar, he 
said to Nathan, but the ark of God was housed in a tabernacle. David's plan 
to build a temple for the ark seemed to Nathan at first a good one, and he 
told the king to do all that was in his heart, for God was with him. But 
after Nathan had thought over the situation and had received divine instruc- 
tion, he came to David with a different message. It was not God’s will that 
David should build Him a house. “I haye gone from one tabernacle to another 
ever since I brought up Israel out of Egypt,” was God’s message to Nathan, 
“and did I ever command the judges to build me a house of cedar? There 
is therefore no haste now for a house which has been so long deferred.” 
Another reason given in 1 Chron. 22.8 is that it was not fitting that the temple 
should be built by David because he was a man of war. Yet other reasons 
may have been that the affairs of the kingdom were not yet sufficiently settled 
to permit David to devote the necessary energy to building a temple (1 Kings 
5.3) and that it would require all the time and resources at David’s command 
merely to collect materials for the temple. 

Nathan’s special message to David from the Lord contained a reminder of 
God’s presence with him from his life as a shepherd till he became king and 
conquered his enemies, and an assurance that He would continue to be with 
him, and would make his name one of the greatest ones in the earth, and that 
He would be with his people Israel, subduing their enemies and giving them 
peace. The crowning promise of all, the heart of the whole message, was that 
David should be the founder of a permanent dynasty, a descendant of his 
should build the temple, whose throne should be established forever, a promise 
that was fulfilled in Christ, whose reign is from everlasting to everlasting. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIB] © CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The Messianic prophecies, 
2. Systematic giving. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Review all that you have learned about the friendship of David and Jona- 
than. —2. What special promise did David make to Jonathan in regard to his 
——~ family? (1 Sam. 20, 13-16.) 3. What promise did Saul ask from him? (1 Sam. 
24. 20-22.) 4. How old was Mephibosheth at his father’s death? (2 Sam. 4. 4.) 
5. What caused his lameness? (2 Sam. 4.4.) 6. What instances were recorded 
in our last year’s lessons of God’s blessing some one for some one else's sake? 
(Gen. 19.29; 30.27; 39.5.) 7. Of what was Mephibosheth afraid? 8. 
What does 1 Kings 15.29 and 16.11 show was sometimes the oriental custom 
in regard to a predecessor’s household? 9. Read Christ's description of the 
Last Judgment, Matthew 25. 31-46. How does He there teach that one may 
repay the kindnesses of God? 10. Commit to memory Matthew 25. 4o. 
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Lesson III —Ocrozer 18 
DAVID’S KINDNESS TO JONATHAN’S SON 


II Sam. 9. (Read II Sam. 16. 1-4; 19. 24-30.) Commit v. 7. 
©Oolven Cert 


And be ye kind to one another, tendér 
hearted, forgiving one another. Eph. 4. 32 


LESSON TEXT II Samuel 9 


1 And David said, Is there yet any that is left of the housé of Satl, that I 
may shew him kindness for Jonathan’s sake? 

2 And there was of the house of Saul a servant whose name was Ziba. 
And when they had called him unto David, the king said unto him, Art thou 
Ziba? Arid he said, Thy servant is he. 

3 And the king said, /s there not yet any of the house of Sattl, that I may 
shew the kindness of God unto him? And Ziba said unto the king; Johathan 
hath yet a son which is lame on his feet. 

4 And the king said tinto him, Where is he? And Ziba said unto the 
king, Behold, he is in thé hotise Of Machir, the son of Ammiel, in Lo-debar. 

5 Then king David sent, atid fetched him otit of the house of Machir; the 
son of Ammiel, from Lo-debar. 

6 Now when Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, the son of Saul, was 
come unto David, he fell on his face, and did reverence. And David said, 
Mephibosheth. And he answeted, Behold thy setvant! 

7 And David said unto him, Fear not: for I will surely shew thee kindness 
for Jonathan thy father’s sake, and will restore thee all the land of Saul thy 
father; and thou shalt eat bread at my table continually. 

8 And he bowed himself, and said, What is thy servant, that thou shouldest 
look upon stich a dead dog as I ain! 

9 Then the king called to Ziba; Saul’s setvatit, and said unto him, I have 
given unto thy master’s son all that pertained to Saul and to all his house. 

10 Thou therefore, and thy sons, and thy servants, shall till the land fot 
him, and thou shalt bring in the fruits, that thy master’s son may have food 
to eat: btit Mephibosheth thy master’s soh shall eat bread alway at my table. 
Now Ziba had fifteen sons and twenty servants. 

11 Then said Ziba unto the king, According to all that my lord the king 
hath commanded his servant, so shall thy servant do. As for Mephibosheth, 
sdid the king, he shall eat at my table, as one of the king’s sons. 

12 And Mephibosheth had a young son, whose tiame was Micha. And all 
that dwelt in the house of Ziba were servatits unto Mephibosheth. 

13 So Mephibosheth dwelt in Jetusalem: for he did eat continually at the 
king’s table, and was lame on both his feet. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. For Jonathan’s sake. Seé David’s covenant with Jonathan in 1 Sam. 
20. 14-17 atid 42. 

2. Aid when . . . the king. R.V., and . . . and the king. 

3. The kindness of God. See the expression in 2 Sam. 20.14. “ The kind- 
ness and mercy such as God shows to men, unfailing, unsought, unlimited. 
Compare Luke 6.36.” Kirkpatrick. Lame of his feet. See Sam. 4. 4. 
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4. Machir, the son of Ammiel. “A prominent member of the Manassite clan 
of the same name (Num. 26. 29) settled east of the Jordan.” Kennedy. Later, 
when Absalom's rebellion caused David to flee from Jerusalem, Machir wel- 
comed him, 2 Sam. 17. 27-29. 

6. Now when Mephibosheth was come. R. V., And Mephibosheth came. In 
1 Chron. 8.33 and 9.40 Mephibosheth is called Merib-baal. “ Merib-baal,” the 
Lord contends, or more properly Meri-baal, “the Lord’s hero.” Kennedy. 
Reverence. R. V., obetsance. 

7, All the land of Saul. His private property. Saul thy father. Saul was 
his grandfather. The words father and son are often used in the sense of an- 
cestor and descendant. Eat bread at my table. * A common mark of honor 
in oriental countries. See 1 Kings 2.7; 2 Kings 25. 29.” 

8. He bowed himself. R. V., he did obeisance. Such a dead dog. This ex- 
presses most abject humility. 

9. Thy master’s son. As he is first called “ Saul’s servant,” son is probably 
used here for grandson, though Jonathan, too, may have been his master. 

10. Thou therefore. R. V., and thou. Food. R. V., bread. That thy master’s 
son may have bread to eat: but Mephibosheth shall eat bread alway at my table. 
Although treated as a member of the royal household himself, Mephibosheth 
would need the revenue from his father’s estates to support his household. 

11. Hath commanded. R. V., commandeth. Said the king. It seems prefer- 
able to omit these words (the italics show that they are not found in the 
original) and let Ziba make this remark, as in the margin of the R. V. (But 
Mephibosheth eateth, etc.) Thus the king’s repetition is avoided. 

12. Micha. R. V., Mica. “Verses twelve and thirteen seem to be an appen- 
dix, giving further information as to the life of Saul.” Smith. 

13. And was lame on both his feet. R. V., and he was lame in both his feet. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


1. Is there yet any thar ts left of the house of Saul? It is a useful habit, 
at certain times, especially for those whom Providence has blessed, to cast 
over in their minds from time to time the state of their obligations, and en- 
deavor to ascertain whether there be not some persons who have a claim on 
their kindness. There are other debts than money debts which it becomes us to 
look after. In youth, perhaps we received some kindness from friends and re- 
lations, which at that time we could not repay; twenty or thirty years may 
have made a great difference in our respective positions; those from whom 
we received kindness may be in need, while we may be in comfortable circum- 
stances; and yet, unless we deliberately consider from time to time how mat- 
ters stand, the subject may slip from our thoughts. We are sadly apt to for- 
get these early obligations; but that very forgetfulness gives a world of pain to 
those to whom we owe them. It is not always hard-heartedness that makes 
young persons in the prime of life forgetful of the comfort of infirm and aged 
parents or other near relations; it is often pure thoughtlessness. It is with 
debts of kindness as with other debts: we are all more ready to remember what 
is Owing to us, than what is owing by us. And our kindness need not be lim- 
ited to those who have a positive claim. If ye be kind to those who have 
been kind to you, what reward have you? The Bible rule is, “As we have 
therefore opportunity, let us do good to all men.” William Garden Blaikie. 
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1. That I may show him a kindness for Jonathan's sake. Do you remind me 
that David is now a king, the leader of a conquering army, the creator of a 
literature which stands unique in the literature of all time? But back of Da- 
vid’s throne lie the hills of Bethlehem; back of the great general stands a 
shepherd lad, and back of the singer of the Eighth Psalm is a devout youth 
watching God’s stars on the plains by night. And was it not way back there 
that God gave him his noblest friendship? Poor, friendless, unknown, Jona- 
than’s love made him rich, Jonathan’s friendship made him strong, Jonathan’s 
devotion made him well known! In his palace the king was saying to him- 
self, I have my earthly treasure, I have my army, I have my kingdom; but 
what are all these compared with my soul’s unpaid debt of love and gratitude 
to Jonathan? The friend of my youth is dead now, and I am an old man; but 
oh, I wonder if there is yet any left of the house of Saul, that I may show 
him kindness for Jonathan’s sake?” Frederick F. Shannon. 

7. I will surely show, thee kindness for Jonathan thy father’s sake. Godly 
parents are a blessed inheritance for their children. Parents who were loved 
in their day by their fellows are something to be grateful for by those who 
come after them. No matter how much of a man a man is in himself, he has 
an added treasure, in time of need, when he meets those to whom his father 
was dear. ‘When Solomon, in all his glory, wanted help from Hiram, king of 
Tyre, in building a temple for Jehovah at Jerusalem, he secured that help on ac- 
count of his father; for it is said that “ Hiram was ever a lover of David.” 
Many a man since that day has found how good it is to be the son of a man 
whom God loved, and was loved of God’s children. This is a truth to be borne 
in mind in counting up our blessings. In serving God and in winning men’s 
love our parents were laying up treasure for us to enjoy. Sunday School Times. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


6. Mephibosheth fell on his face and did obeisance. It seems to have been 
common to show different degrees of respect to different persons according to 
their rank and importance, by bending the body in a greater or less measure. 
Simply to bow down the head, was an expression of mere common civility; to 
curve the body low down, signified a considerable degree of reverence; to 
throw it entirely down, with the face upon the ground, was an act of the great- 
est homage. Nevin, Biblical Antiquities. 

7 David said unto him, “Fear not.” Evidently David felt the need of re- 
assuring Mephibosheth that his life was in no danger, that he had not brought 
him from his retreat in Lo-debar to put him to death as a survivor of Saul and 
therefore a possible rival to his throne. It very frequently happened in Eastern 
countries (and happens still) that a founder of a new dynasty put to death all 
possible “ Pretenders” belonging to the previous reigning house. In chapter 
21 of 2 Samuel we are told that David spared Mephibosheth, but had seven 
others of Saul’s descendants put to death at Gibeah, to avenge the Gibeonites 
who had suffered at the hands of Saul. When Abimelech, the son of Jerub- 
baal, succeeded in having himself made king at Shechem in the days of the 
Judges, he put to death all his brethren save Jotham whom he could not find 
(Judges 9.1-6). The history of the northern kingdom contains accounts of 
many murders of kinsmen of rivals. 

8. A dead dog. The strongest devisable hyperbole in Eastern lands of un- 
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worthiness and degradation; for in a dead dog the vileness of a corpse is added 
to the vileness of a dog. Kitto. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Lo-debar, where Ish-bosheth was living, was across the Jordan, probably not 
far from Mahanaim where his uncle, Ishbaal, had his court while king of the 
northern tribes. The scene of the lesson is at David’s palace in Jerusalem. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


On the day after the battle on Mount Gilboa (lesson 10 of third quarter), 
news was brought to the royal family of the death of Saul and Jonathan, the 
victory of the Philistines, and their approach upon Gibeah. A nurse seized 
Mephibosheth, the five year old son of Jonathan, in her arms and started to flee 
from the place, but in her excitement she let the lad fall. He was picked up a 
helpless cripple, both feet being injured, and was taken across the Jordan. For 
many years he lived in the house of Machir in Lo-debar. At the time of this 
lesson he has a son named Mica (verse 12). If David remembered his debt to 
Jonathan soon after his accession to the throne of all Israel, this statement 
must have been added here “in anticipation;” if the event of to-day’s lesson oc- 
cutred after David’s wars of conquest, then Ish-bosheth would have been old 
enough to have a son at this time. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. In one of Walter Scott’s stories there is an ac- 
count of a Scottish family that have been very prosperous, but their farmhouse 
is burned and everything on the farm is stolen, and they find themselves with- 
eut a roof to shelter themeand without money to build anew. While they are 
wondering what they wili do, news is brought of trouble that has come to a 
distant kinsman, and at once the grandmother says, “ Poor man! Can we no’ 
send him something?” When she is reminded that they have nothing to send, 
she says, “It’s sae natural to think on one’s relatives before one’s self.” What 
a happy world this would be if it was natural for everybody to think of others 
before himself! 

David had a kindly heart, but for a while after he became king he had so 
much to do for his people that there seemed to be no opportunity to pay the 
debts of kindness he himself owed. When the chance came, his thoughts turned 
to the member of Saul’s family who had been such a true friend to him. Who 
was he? Why could he not show kindness to him? In what way only could 
David repay Jonathan’s kindness? 

For Qlder Pupils. “We are coming to see,” says the President of 
Brown University, “that the fittest to survive are not those with the strongest 
beak, and tongue, and claw, but those with greatest power to serve their fel- 
lows. We haye come to see that the invalid in the sick chamber may render 
greater service than the stout mechanic; that not the bread-winner, but the 
loye awakener, is most needed in our strenuous civilization.” This is a different 
interpretation of the “the fittest” from that held in the pagan world; there the 
sick or maimed are left to die or even deliberately killed, and the strong man 
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or tribe exterminates the weak oné, just as daimong the lowet atiimdls the 
stronger devours the weaker. “We that are sttong etoiigh ougtit to bedt the 
infirmities of the weak,” says Paul, and he is teachitig the doctrine of the Gos- 
pels, where gleams on almost every page Chtist’s pity fot the weak, His love 
for the ignorant or unfortunate or lost. 

In the Old Testament we have glimpses of thé truth thdt superior ad- 
vantages imply superior responsibilities, from the time that Moses espoused thé 
cause of the Israelite slaves in Egypt onward, but in our lésson to-day we have 
the first instance in the Old Testament of a mati rith in poWét atid influence, 
stooping to lift tip a poor, crippled brother and treating hiin as one of his owri 
household. 

Mephibosheth, the grandson of Saul, is lame in both his féet, and a poot, weak 
specimen of humanity withal:; how Satil would have scotned him, what 4 
bitter thought it would have been to him had he known that brave "toHAtHAN 
would perish and leave only this misshapen wedkling to tepteseht His House! 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Be YE KIND ONE TO ANOTHER 


_ Kindness a Fixed Purpose, not a Chance Thought. Kind and kin come 
from the same Anglo-Saxon word. There is rélationship ji the moral as 
well as in the physical world; there is kinship in kitidness. If God is our 
Father then we are all brothers, ahd should show by our kindness to 
one another that we are akin to Him. What makes mote for the happiness 
of daily life, and somietitnes even fot the ability to endure life at all, than the 
spirit of kindness? What greater regret have the majority of people than the 
unkindnesses done, and the kindness not done, to others? 

Ifyou have read Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ story, Walled In, you will recall 
the powerful picture she there draws of the college professot whi is so bravely 
trying to bear his invalidism, whose sick-rooti is thade a place of totttite by his 
petty, self-cetitered wife who fails to show hith éveh the cothmonest kindtesseés. 

“T waht it said of me by those who know me best,” said Abrahain Lincoln, 

“that I have always plucked a thistle atid planted a flower whetever a flower 
would grow.” What a toyally kindly mdi was he! The spirit of kindtiess is 
a fixed purpose, riot 4 chance occtirretice and da sotietimes. He whio Has the 
spirit will find a way of showing it. He will tiot say, in a helpless sort of way, 
“Tsn’t there something I can do to help you?” and on having received the ctsto- 
maty “ There’s nothing you can do, thank you!” answer, rést content that he 
has shown a teadiness to do a kilidness. He will find a way of make it. 

Not yotir Mood, but Another’s Need: “The kind man does hot say merely 
what he feels like sayitig; that would be adaptation to His own thoods, and 
otily sélf-love. He says What he thinks anothet heeds to heat, Kindness te- 
lates you not to your owt thood, but to the mood of the other man. To say a 
pleasant thing becduse you feel pleasant may be an accidental kindness, for it 
may meet another’s need, but, though good, it is not highly virtuous. Gentiine 
kindness oftenest comes from self-repression,— a cheerful message from a sad 
soul, a brave word from a trembling heart, a genetotis gift from a slender 
purse, a helping hand from a tired man. It is not your thood, but the other 
mati’s need, that determines kindness. M. D. Babcock, Thoughts for Everyday. 
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What is the Special Power of Kindness? It abolishes a world of pain, 
and brings into the vacant place a world of joy. There is so much irreme- 
diable suffering in the world. There are so many bodily ills that can not be cured 
or even alleviated, so many mental troubles that can not be remedied or even 
mitigated, so many sorrows that can not be done away or even sweetened. 
That world of woe must be rolled back upon the heart of God. It is His prob- 
lem, and we can not doubt that He will meet it to the supreme satisfaction of 
every reasonable soul. 

There is a world of pain that need not be; a world born of sour looks, un- 
gracious speech, unmanly acts, a world that harrows the hearts of millions. 
Kindness wipes that vast and dismal world out of existence. 

What is the trouble with our family life? Unkindness. What is the bane 
of business life? Unkindness. The shame of our social life? Unkindness. 

Kindness is like the sun. Its absence means a frost, a killing frost; it means 
blight and gloom; it means a world of pain that need not be, imposed upon a 
world of pain that must be. Every thing that Midas touched became gold. 
Everything that the kind man touches becomes bright with tender and shining 
humanity. George A. Gordon, Through Man to God. 


II Passine ir ALONG 


How to Repay God’s Kindnesses. Jonathan had long been dead, but 
David had not forgotten his debt to him for his loyal friendship in the most 
trying years of his life. He can not pay the debt to Jonathan, but he can and 
will pay it to Jonathan’s son. 

“Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on; 
’T was not given for thee alone, 
Pass it on.” 

“ Seek to cultivate a buoyant, joyous sense of the crowded kindnesses of God 
in your daily life,” says ™r. Maclaren. How shall we repay these kindnesses? 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these My brethren, even these least, ye 
did it unto Me,” said Christ. We may and should give thanks to God in our 
prayers for all His crowded kindness to us, but we should not be content with 
this passive gratitude. There is a thankful contentment that is selfish. The 
blessings that we have received put us under a debt which is rightly paid only 
when we help those not so fortunate as we are. 

We are in danger of thinking that our prayers, our Bible reading, our church- 
going, constitute religious service. We need all these helps, but can we think 
of God as needing them from us? Can we imagine that we are doing Him a 
service by them? May we not, however, think of Him as needing our helpfulness 
to others, and of ourselves as co-partners with Him in distributing His kind- 
nesses? A teacher in a Mission School was talking about faith, and she said to 
one of her pupils: “If God really loves you, why doesn’t He take better care 
of you? Why doesn’t He tell some one to send you a good suit of clothes, 
or coal enough to keep your home warm?” “TI guess He does tell some one, 
and some one forgets,” answered the little fellow. Was he not right? Was 
he not missing some of the kindnesses that should rightfully be his, because 
some one forgot to help God? 

A Christ Deed, A long story by Alice Louise Lee in a recent paper tells 
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how a woman who was a cook in a miner’s camp passed a kind deed on. She 
called it her Christ-deed, a kind deed she had done for some one every Easter 
for twenty years. At the mining camp she told a reckless young man who was 
her assistant cook how she was led to make this gift. One Easter time her 
husband had been thrown from his horse on the Kansas prairie, and would have 
died there with his broken limb had it not been for a family by the name of 
Hollandbecker who happened to come across him. “They were good to him, 
as good as can be,” she said. “ They had to stop and camp out ten days, he was 
that bad off, and they sent two hundred miles for a doctor. Mis’ Hollandbecker 
let her husband and two young ones shift for themselves mostly while she took 
care of him. When he came home, I’d saved fifty dollars keeping boarders, so 
I sent it to her for bein’ so good as to save Lem. She sent it right back with 
that letter. Read it to me again, Joe. I never get tired of it.’ And Joe read 
with a husky voice: “It was merely my Christ-deed for Easter day. Will 
you pass it on in spirit each Easter?” . 

“You can tell by what she says that they’re rich and don’t want for anything,” 
said the woman, “But I’ve never got over wanting to do something nice for 
her.” 

When Easter came the assistant cook was missing, and the doer of the Christ- 
deeds feared that he had gone off with some wild companions, till a miner 
brought her this message: “Say, Mis’ Staples, Joe ain’t gone on a booze. 
He hasn’t been home in years,—folks had no idea where he was,—and he 
struck the home trail yesterday. He said tell you he’d reach his mother to-night, 
Wanted me to tell you his name is Hollandbecker, and that his mother’d sure 
think you’d paid back her Christ-deed — whatever that means! ” 

Some Ways of “Passing it on.” Whatever your age, you have some 
blessing given to you fresh each morning from God. Pass it on. 

Is it youth with its strength and lightheartedness? Do not keep it for the 
ball field. Give your tired mother some of it in a hearty kiss and tender word, 
or such gentle help as you can render, Do not disdain to brighten the break- 
fast table with school gossip and jokes. It will cheer your father all day to 
feel that his boy takes into his young life. Let every one who comes near 
you be the happier because you are young and happy. : 

Or, you have a sweet voice and a talent for music? Do not keep them for 
display, that they may bring you applause. Sing at home, or in church, or be- 
side lonely and neglected children, or wherever your music will carry comfort 
or peace. 

Or, you have studied and read much? Whom does your knowledge help? 
Do you use it simply for yourself, or to make your little world brighter and bet- 
ter? 

You are, perhaps, a professed servant of Christ, You ponder long upon your 
sins. You read your Bible. You pray morning and night. You go to church. 
You are intent on saving your soul. But what help do you give to the souls of 
your brothers? God does not give you the water of life to be thrown upon the 
ground. Pass it on! The Youth’s Companion. 


III THe Girt witHout THE Giver 1s Bare 
He shall eat Bread at my Table. Four times we are told in this chapter 


that David had Mephibosheth eat bread at the king’s table; the emphasis laid 
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on this fact-has in it a lesson for us. David might have been content with re- 
storing to Mephibosheth his father’s estates and appointiig Ziba and his house- 
hold as his servants. This would have been showing Mephibosheth aburidant 
kindness, btit it would have cost David little, for what were estates to David the 
King? Something of himself must go with the gift, there must be a personal 
element in it, in order to be a kindness shown for Jonathan’s sake. At a time 
when stature and physical strength were deemed important attributes of the 
royal household, there may well have been even some sacrifice in having a 
cripple always at the king’s table. 
Notwithstanding this, David de- 
creed that the than who was lame 
in both his feet should eat con- 
tinually at his table. ah 

“Tt is-not written, Blessed is 24 
he that feedeth the poor, but he 
that considereth the poot,” Ruskin 
reminds us. “A little thought 7, 
and a little -kindness are often 
worth tore than a great deal of 
money.” There is a great need 
in this world that can be met 
only by the gift of self. Tolstoi 
tells of his saying to a beggar, 
“Brother, I have no money,” and of the beggar’s clasping his hand with joy 
and saying that he had given him better than money, for he had called him 
“ Brother.” 

The great English statesman Gladstone was found sittitg by the bedside of 
the poor sick boy whose duty it had been to sweep the street crossing, and read- 
ing the Bible to him. A minister in Boston has told about going to see a poor 
family and being met at the door by Bishop Phillips Brooks with a baby in his 
atms. He had given the ured mother some street car tickets and sett her off 
to get the fresh ait, and was caring for her baby till she rettirned. If a man 
like Bishop Brooks, who could preach such wonderfully helpful sermotis, could 
give of his time to a poor tired woman, shall we say that we have no time for 
such a gift of ourselves? 

The Personal Element in Charity. It is easy to give away money in 
handfuls, but thought and sympathy and ability are required to give away money 
wisely. Mr. Jacob A. Riis, whose experience in helping the poor has mdde 
Him an authority on the right way of givire charity, explaitis the reason for 
social settlement work in these words: “The social settlement goes to the 
home, which is the kerriel of all, and tries to help there with neighborly touch. 
‘My brother’ is the word that has healing for all our social ills. The settle- 
ment has beeti compared to a bridge upon which men go overt, not down, from 
the mansion to the tetiement; for a bridge must be level to be good. There was 
a time when men went down to that work, or shot down their coal and theit 
groceries, as if through a coal chute, in contemptuous settlement of brotherhood 
arrears. That did not work. The ctop we raiséd from that was hatred and 
helplessness. But the personal touch can redeem even free soup; and if there 
is anything more hopeless than that I do not know it.” 

Mr, Riis has narrated many instances showing how the poor give themselves 
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in helping those still poorer. “One hard winter an Irish engineer, who had a 
family of four and whose wages were small, sheltered in his tenement (1) a 
widow with three children, helpless; (2) a mother with two children, husband 
in hospital, and no good; and (3) the O’Connors from their rear tenement with 
a raft of their own. The O’Connors were day boarders. The man was out 
of work, and every day when he went to look for a job, the engineer’s folks 
sent for the family to ‘come over and spend the day,’— incidentally, to get fed. 
At night when Mr. O’Connor came home empty-handed, they watched for him 
at the window, and got him in to tell of his search and his ill-luck, and while 
there made him ‘sit up’ with them to the family meal. For weeks it went on, 
and never a growl from the engineer. They were not friends; they were neigh- 
bors, and ‘poorer than he.’ He had wages.” 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Kind hearts are more than coronets. Tennyson. 

No one is useless in the world who lightens the burden of it for any one 
else. Dickens, 

The heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. Faber. 

The inward pleasure of imparting pleasure—that is the choicest of all. 

Hawthorne. 
Kind hearts are here; yet would the tenderest one 
Haye limits to its mercy; God has none. Adelaide A. Proctor. 

The noblest question in the world is, What good may I do in it? Benjamin 
Franklin. : 

Blessed are the joymakers, Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

One of the blessed, unending needs of heaven must surely be the need of 
giving forth into other lives the blessedness which God has poured into mine. 
Lucy Larcom, 

It is a good and safe rule to sojourn in every place as if you meant to spend 
your life there, never omitting an opportunity of doing a kindness or speaking a 
true word or making a friend. Ruskin. 

There are many good people who are willing to give alms who are never 
ready to do almsdeeds; half the beauty and power of Christian charity is in the 
personality of its administration. Pentecost. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


The law of kindness is on her tongue. Prov. 31. 26. 
The noble deviseth noble things; and in noble things shall he continue. Isa. 
32. 8. 
With what measure ye mete it shall be measured to you again, Luke 6. 38. 
And Naomi said to her daughter-in-law, Blessed be he of Jehovah, who hath 
not left off his kindness to the living and to the dead. Ruth 2. 20. 
Bless Jehovah, O my soul, 
And forget not all His benefits ; 
Who redeemeth thy life from destruction; 
Who crowneth thee with lovingkindness and tender mercies. 
Psa, 103.2, 4: 
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PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


Am I governed by the spirit of kindliness, or am I only occasionally kind? 

Do I prove by serving others that I am eager to serve God? Can I be a true 
follower of Christ and yet fail in regard for the rights and feelings of others? 
I will follow Charles Kingsley’s advice and “make it a rule and pray God 
to help me keep it —never, if possible, to lie down at night without being able 
to say, ‘I have made one human being, at least, a little wiser, a little happier, 
or a little better this day.’ ” 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


In a time of peace David’s thoughts went back to Jonathan, that noble friend 
who had stood by him so loyally in his troubles, and to his covenant with him, 
that he “would not cut off his kindness from his house forever.” Is there 
any one left of the house of Saul? he asked, for he would show him kind- 
ness for Jonathan’s sake. It was difficult to secure information about Saul’s 
household, but at last Ziba, a former servant of Saul, was brought to David 
with the information that a crippled son of Jonathan, named Mephibosheth, 
was living in the house of Machir in Lo-debar, across the Jordan. David 
sent for Mephibosheth. ‘When the young man arrived he prostrated himself 
before the king as one did in those days to a superior, and evidently showed by 
his looks that he feared his being sent for boded ill, for David at once reas- 
sured him. “Fear not,’ he said, and told him he would show him kindness 
for his father Jonathan’s sake, and restore to him Saul’s estates, and he should 
eat at the King’s table. All this seemed scarcely credible to Mephibosheth. 
David then arranged with Ziba that he and his fifteen sons and twenty servants 
should till Saul’s estates and bring their produce to Mephibosheth. 

“Tt is especially interesting to notice that when any blessing or compas- 
sion was asked of Jesus. the appeal was made to Him as the Son of David, 
the proverbial goodness of the shepherd king having evidently awakened the 
largest anticipations of beneficence in the Shepherd Saviour.” 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The Survival of the Fittest. 

2. The way in which 1 Sam. 20.11-17 and 24. 20-22 prepare the way for 
the incident of this lesson. 

3. Modern philanthropical methods. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Read Nathan’s rebuke of David in 2 Sam. 11.1-15. 2, Read Psalm 51. 
What verse of this Psalm would you chose as a golden text for this lesson? 
3. Read Rom. 4.6-8 for Paul’s use of the first two verses. 4. What disciple 
did Jesus say was without guile? What did he mean? (John 1.47.) 5. Tell 
the parable by which Jesus taught that God is ready to forgive one who re 
pents of sin. (Luke 15. 11-32.) 7. Write an outline of the 32d Psalm. 
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Lesson IV —Octoser 25, 
THE JOY OF FORGIVENESS 


Psalm 32. (Read Psalm 51; Rom. 4; 5.) Commit wv. 1, 2, 


@Oolden Cert 


Blessed is he whose transgression is fore 
given, whose sin is covered. Psa. 32.1. 


LESSON TEXT Psalm 32 


1 Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered. 

2 Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and in 
whose spirit there is no guile. 

3 When I kept silence, my bones waxed old through my roaring all the 
day long. 

4 For day and night thy hand was heavy upon me: my moisture is turned 
into the drought of summer. Selah. 

5 I acknowledged my sin unto thee, and mine iniquity have I not hid. I 
said, I will confess my transgressions unto the Lord, and thou forgavest the 
iniquity of my sin. Selah. 

6 For this shall every one that is godly pray unto thee in a time when thou 
mayest be found: surely in the floods of great waters they shall not come nigh 
unto him. 

7 Thou art my hiding place; thou shalt preserve me from trouble; thou 
shalt compass me about with songs of deliverance. Selah, 

8 I will instruct thee and teach thee in the way which thou shalt go: I 
will guide thee with mine eye. 

9 Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which have no understanding; 
whose mouth must be held in with bit and bridle, lest they come near unto thee. 

to Many sorrows shall be to the wicked: but he that trusteth in the Lord, 
mercy shall compass him about. 

11 Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice, ye righteous; and shout for joy, all ye 
that are upright in heart. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. Blessed. “The word in the original is not singular but plural, as if to 
express the number and variety of the joys which the Psalmist had found — 
O the happiness of him whose transgression is forgiven!” van Dyke. Covered. 
“So that it becomes invisible to God, the Holy One.” Delitzsch. 

2. Imputeth not iniquity. “The iniquity is as though it had not been done.” 
Delitzsch. No guile. “Sincerity is with the Psalmist a criterion of goodness; 
a ‘guileless spirit’ is equivalent to an upright character. If the set of the 
will is toward God and His moral law, a man is ‘guileless’; if away from 
God, he is ‘treacherous’ or ‘ faithless.’” Cheyne. 

3. When I kept silence. Refused to confess my sin. Waxed old. R. V., 
wasted away. Roaring. R. V., groaning. Verses 3 and 4 in poetic language de- 
scribe the torture of an awakened conscience. 

4. Thy hand is heavy upon me. Remorse, and perhaps sickness, the Psalm- 
ist recognizes as God’s work upon him. /s turned into. R. V., was changed as 
with, “ By the inward anguish in the struggle not to confess, his moisture, 4, e¢, 
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the juices of life, was turned (as it were) into the drought of summer.” 
Perowne. Compare Prov. 17.22. Selah. Repeat. At the present time in a 
Jewish service any one in the congregation may call out “Selah,” and the last 
part must be repeated. 

5. Have I not hid. R. V., did I not hide. “The truth must be recognized and 
faced. The four clauses of this verse describe the process. In the first, ‘I 
began to acknowledge’ indicates the action in its incipiency; we see the penitent 
coming, and hear him begin to speak. The next, ‘I did not hide,’ describes a 
completed action. The next, ‘I said, I will confess,’ takes us back to the in- 
ner movement of tlie spirit which made the confession complete; while the 
last should be rendered, ‘And Thou, Thou didst forgive the iniquity of my 
sin!’” Davidson. Selah. Omitted in R. V. 

6. For this. Because of this fact, that Thou art a forgiving God. Shall 
every one. R. V., let every one. In a time when Thou mayest be found. Com- 
pare Isaiah 55.6. R. V. margin, in the time of finding out sin. In the floods 

him. R. V., When the great waters overflow they shall not reach 
unto him. A figure of speech for a time of trouble or of divitie judgment. 
Compare Psa. 18. 16. 

7. Thou shalt. R. V., thou wilt. Thon wilt compass me about with songs 
of deliverance. “Thou wilt give me abundant cause, turn where I may, to 
praise Thee.” Perowne. 

8. I will guide thee with mine eye. R. V., I will counsel thee with mine 
eye upon thee. It is not plain whether God or the Psalmist is the speaker 
of this verse. 

9. Whose mouth . . . thee. R. V., whose trappings must be bit and 
bridle to hold them in, else they will not come near unto thee. An exhortation 
to yield willing, not forced, obedietice to God’s 
will, taking verse 8 as the words of God. 

10. Sorrows. Viewed as punishments. Mercy. 
R. V., lovingkindness. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELP- 
FUL [WRITERS 


1 and 2. Though these verses are full of the 
freshness of natural emotion, they are not care- ¢ 
lessly or thoughtlessly constructed. They aref 
most wonderful in the wealth of their meaning 
and the exactness of their language. Here ate 
three words to desctibe sin, and three words to ; 
describe forgiveness; and each one of them has qyappings of an Assyrian Horde 
its own peculiar significance and value, so that the 
unworthiness of man and the loving-kindness of God are fully exhibited and 
illuminated on all sides. Sin is transgression, an offence against God, a de- 
parture from Him, a defection frori His covenant. Sin is a coming shott of 
the mark, a false step, a wanderitig from the path of duty. Sin is an iniquity; 
an inward depravity or perversity, a ctookedness of the soul which makes it 
like a bent sword or a deformed tree. 

And when God pardons sin, He forgives it. He takés it away ds 4 btirdeti 
is lifted from a weary back. He covers it, He hides it out of sight betieath the 
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mantle of His mercy. He imputes it not, blotting it out from His book of ac- 
counts like a canceled debt. So far as the relations -between God and the sinner 
are concerned, that sin is destroyed, obliterated, gone forever. Henry van 
Dyke, The Story of the Psalms. 

4. For day and night thy hand was heavy upon me. Under terrors of con- 
science men have but little rest by night, for the grim thoughts of the day dog 
them to their chambers and haunt their dreams, or else they lie awake in the 
cold sweat of dread. God’s hand is very helpful when it uplifts, but it is 
awful when it presses down: better a world on the shoulders, like Atlas, than 
God’s hand on the heart, like David. C. H. Spurgeon. 

6. Surely the great waters shall not reach.unto him. This is an image of 
security in the midst of danger, of peace in the midst of turmoil, of the center 
of calm which scientists tell us is hidden at the heart of every cyclone. The 
man who has sought and found the mercy of God is not removed from the world 
of sudden floods and tempests, but he is like one whose feet are set upon a great 
rock which can not be moved or overwhelmed. He sees the waters hurrying past, 
but he himself stands firm, unshaken and unterrified. His confidence is not in 
himself, but in God. Henry van Dyke, The Story of the Psalms. 

10. He that trusieth in Jehovah, lovingkindness shall compass him about. 
When we are one with God, whatever God does, we enjoy, whatever He then 
does, we are always glad to have done. If it is God’s way we like, we can al- 
ways have that way. But if we want our way, God does not always conform His 
will to ours. “We know that to them that love God all things work together 
for good.” But not all things work together for good for any one else. Edi- 
torial in Sunday School Times. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


Psalm 32. This Psalm, which is the second of the Penitential Psalms, was 
used in the Jewish Church for the close of the Day of Atonement. On that 
one day the Jewish Church received the most solemn assurance that God had 
forgiven the guilt of His people and covered all their sin. God had said: “On 
that day he (the Priest) shall make atonement for you to cleanse you;: from 
all your transgressions before the Lord ye shall be clean.” (Ley. 16. 30.) 
This assurance of the forgiveness of the sins of the past year was conveyed 
to the eyes of the assembled worshippers in three ways: (1) by the scapegoat, 
(2) by the sacrifices, (3) by the High Priest coming forth from the Holy of 
Holies. If we picture Israel singing Psalm 32 at this supreme moment of re- 
alized forgiveness we shall best understand the meaning of the Psalm of the 
Old Testament and its relation to the Atonement of Christ. E. G. King. 

5. I acknowledge my sin unto thee. The domestic history of David presents 
a sad contrast to the political. The harem, with its attendant evils, was in 
part responsible for this, By an aspiring prince like David marriage was re- 
garded as one of the most efficient means of gaining influence and wealth. The 
temptation to multiply wives was strong. While king at Hebron he had at 
least six wives, and subsequently added still others to his harem. It is true 
that, according to the ideas of the Orient, the monarch was privileged to take 
as his wife any of the daughters of the land; but already the Hebrews had a 
higher standard, and the rudeness of this age does not palliate the sin of 
adultery, even in a king. While Dayid’s crimes against society were the most 
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culpable, the greatness and breadth of his character were demonstrated by his 
repentance. The sight of a conquering monarch humbly confessing his sins 
was unprecedented. Charles Foster Kent, History of the Jewish People. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


In the earlier part of David’s rule over all Israel,while the Ammonite war was 
being waged, occurred David’s adultery with Bathsheba and his marriage to 
her after he had caused the death of Uriah. Nathan the prophet came to 
David and told him a parable of a rich robber who stole a poor man’s only 
lamb. David declared that such a man was worthy to die, and Nathan then said 
“Thou art the man.” David humbly confessed his guilt. 

The heading of Psalm 51 states that it is “A contrite sinner’s prayer for 
pardon, a Psalm of David when Nathan the Prophet came unto him.” The 
heading of Psalm 32 is: ‘ Blessedness of forgiveness and of trust in God. A 
Psalm of David.” It is generally believed that these two Psalms express Da- 
vid’s penitence for these sins, and his joy in the pardon received. It has been 
well said that in the earlier Psalm, the 51st, David is the prodigal saying, 
“Father, I have sinned,” and in the 32d Psalm he is the son restored to the 
Father’s heart, looking up into his Father’s face and saying, “ Thou art my 
hiding place.” 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. There are two books written by the same man, 
one of them called The Seven Deadly Sins, and the other The Seven Car- 
dinal Virtues. Very few copies of the book about Sin were sold, but the 
book about Virtues has been very popular. People do not want to read about 

~~ ——sins,said the publishers, but they do want to read about virtues. If it is your 
sin or virtue that your father or mother talks to you about, I am sure there 
is no doubt which subject you prefer to hear. The Bible is a very truthful 
book. It tells us about the sins as well as about the virtues of its heroes. 
David, our hero in whose fortunes we have been so interested, was not without 
his sins. We have seen how cruel he was, and how he lied and deceived 
Achish, the King of Gath, pretending that he was waging warfare against his 
own kindred when in reality he was fighting against the desert tribes and 
killing them all so that there should be no one left to tell the truth to Achish. 
Yet graver sins he committed, and the way in which he suffered because of 
them, and the joy over God’s forgiveness are told in the beautiful Psalm 
which we study to-day. 

For Older Pupils. What David learned through suffering he immortal- 
ized in song. We do not know how many of the Psalms were composed by 
him. It is generally believed that the headings of the Psalms, as they stand 
in our Bibles, were not originally a part of the Psalms, but were added by very 
early scholars as their opinion in regard to their authorship and character. 
David, however, “stamped his spirit on all; he was the Sweet Singer of Is- 
rael.” “Had Raphael painted a picture of Hebrew as of European Poetry,” says 
Dean Stanley, “ David would have sat aloft at the summit of the Hebrew Par- 
nassus, The Homer of Jewish Song.” The Bible tells us of only one perfect 
man. “The character of David is seen in its fullness only when his Psalms 
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are faithfully studied,” Dr. Geikie rightly tells us. “The influence of his age 
might lead him to acts which the higher morality of Christianity and even that 
of Moses condemn, but his repentant sorrow, his persistent struggle towards 
the right after every failure, his frank confession of his guilt, his grand trust 
in the mercy of God, and his instinctive communion with Him, has made the 
Psalter in every age, the book most read of all the Old Testament Canon.” 

Year after year and century after century, this 32d Psalm has been chanted 
by the Jews at the close of their services on the Day of Atonement. It is one 
of the seven great Penitential Psalms which Augustine had written on the 
wall opposite his bed that he might meditate on its words as he lay dying. It 
is one of the four Psalms which Luther deemed the most precious in the whole 
book, “because,” he said, “it teaches that the pardon of sin comes without the 
law and without works to the man who believes.” 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I THE WaAy To ForGIvENESS 


Consciousness of Sin. In the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, 
Christ represents the Pharisee as saying, “God, I thank thee that I am not as 
other men are.’ In a classification of Pharisees by rabbinical writers, there 
is one called the “ Pharisee who said, ‘Would that I knew of a sin I had my- 
self committed that I might make reparation by an act of virtue,” and there 
is another called “The calculating Pharisee who said ‘my sins are more than 
counterbalanced by my virtues.’” There have always been small and great im- 
itators of these Pharisees, like the little girl who was heard to pray, “O God, 
bless Harry and make him as good as I am!” How hard it is to pray in 
sincerity, “God be merciful to me a sinner!” “The greatest of faults,” says 
Carlyle, “is to be conscious of none.” The sense of sin, like the sense of pain, 
is an evidence of life. The one who is unconscious of sin is, as Carlyle puts 
it, “ divorced from sincerity, humility, and fact; is dead.” 

“Tf we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins,” 
says John. He does not say, If we ask to be forgiven for sins in general, If we 
repeat the words while we secretly think that after all we have not com- 
mitted any serious sin, If we ask God’s forgiveness for any sin which perhaps 
we may have committed; but he says, If we confess our sins, If we face the 
fact that we have sinned, If we acknowledge that we have done this and that 
which we know we ought not to have done. 

Do we say we have not committed murder like David, that we are not 
guilty of any heinous sin? A murderer is said to have gone to the gallows 
with a cheerful countenance, asserting that, with the trifling exception of a 
murder or. two, he had lived an upright life and was not afraid to meet his 
Judge; and William Cullen Bryant, the poet, is said to have been unable to 
work at his office all one morning because his conscience troubled him, he had 
done wrong, a little boy flying a kite had passed him on his way to the office 
and when the string struck across his face he had seized and broken it. “The 
boy lost his kite, but I did not stop to pay him for it,” said Bryant. “TI did 
wrong, I ought to have paid him.” The murderer possessed a coarse nature, 
he was habituated to evil, and his conscience was hardened: the poet possessed 
a fine nature, he was habituated to good, and his conscience was highly sen- 
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sitive. A spiritual nature will shrink from sins that others may make light 
of, he will feel the need and the joy of being forgiven for deeds that others 
may not even call misdeeds. 

Remorse or Repentance. The two Latin words from which our word 
remorse comes mean literally to bite back. An evil deed retroacts, it acts back, 
and bites back, at the doer. What a powerful picture David has given of his 
suffering while his heart was filled with remorse! 

“When I kept silence, my bones wasted away 

Through my groaning all the day long. 

For day and night Thy hand was heavy upon me. 

My moisture was changed as with the drought of summer.” 
_ “Man is compelled to repeat to himself things he desires to be silent about,” 
' says Victor Hugo, “and to listen to what he does not wish to hear, yielding 
’ to that mysterious power which says to him, Think, One can no more pre- 
‘vent the mind from returning to an idea than the sea ftom retitning to the 
shore. With the sailor this is called the tide; with the guilty it is called re- 
. morse. God upheaves the soul as well as the ocean.” 

While David was remorseful he kept silence, afterwards he was repentant 
and acknowledged his sin to God. “ Remorse is the consciotisnéss of wrong 
doing with no sense of love; penitence is that same consciousness with thé 
feeling of gratitude and- tenderness added.” Remorse is hopeless, it leads Judas 
to take his own life. Penitence is hopeful, it has faith in God’s mercy, atid it 
leads David to confess his sins. 

Confession. David said to Nathan, I have sinhed against the Lord. I 
acknowledged my sin unto thee and mine iniquity did I not hide, says the Psalm. 
And Nathan said unto David, the Lord hath put away thy sin. And thot 
forgavest .the iniquity of my sin, says the Psalm. Confession is followed by 
forgiveness, confession in which there is no guile, nothing kept back, no ex- 
cuses made, a sincere, earnest; honest confession that acknowledges the sin, 
abhors it, and purposes with God’s help to keep from it always and to bear 
in after life fruits wortny of repentance. 

“Never man who climbed so high and fell so low as David!” exclaims Dr. 
N. D. Hillis. “Never one whose repentance was thore absolute and all-inclusive. 
Never one who fought his way so persistently back toward the heights where 
good men dwell. Grateful to God for the lives of all the Bible heroes frori 
Moses to Paul, to the end of time the prodigal and publican will be chiefly 
grateful for the life and career of David; the Old Testament prodigal, who 
epitomizes for us man’s defeat through sin, and his recovery also through 
God’s redeeming mercy.” 


II THe Biessine or ForcIveNnEss 


Blessed is he whose Transgression is Forgiveti. There is a Turkish 
fable that every one is accompanied by two angels who tecord his good and 
his evil deeds. The angel of good writes down a good deed as soon as it is 
committed, and seals it at once, for it is done with forever. The angel of 
evil writes down an evil deed as soon as it is committed, too; but instead of 
sealing it at once, he waits till midnight. If before midnight the man reperits. 
and exclaims, “Gracious Allah; I have sinned, forgive me!” the angél rubs out 
what he has written, but if the man does not repent, his record is then sealed. 
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There is a helpful thought in this fable. Our good deeds are done with 
forever and are counted to us for righteousness, our evil deeds may be re- 
Bente of and forgiven, so that they are covered from God’s sight and are not 
im mputed to us. The deeds themselves can not be recalled, the evil they have 
done to us and to others can not be helped, but they may be forgiven and we 
may start anew as if they had not been. This thought is thus expressed by 
one of the characters in W. N. Harben’s The Substitute: “You've been 
blamin’ yerself fer some’n another man done. It was a man yoy haint seen 
in thirty qdd year that shot my son in a hasty passion. God don’t hold you 
—the new man — accountable fer that, but He’s been holdin’ you accountable 
fer thinkin’ so ill of Him.” 

Dante’s Purgatorio. It is a noble thing, that Purgatorio, “ Mountain of 
Purification”; an emblem of the noblest conception of Dante’s age. If Sin 
is so hateful, and Hell is and must be so rigorous, awful, yet in Repentance is 
man purified; Repentance is the grand Chistian act. It is beautiful, the way 
Dante works it out. The tremolar dell’ onde, “trembling” of the ocean waves, 
under the first pure gleam of morning, dawning afar on the wandering two, is 
as the type of an altered mood. Hope has now dawned; neyer-dying Hope, 
if in company still with heavy Sorrow. The obscure sojourn of demons and 
reprobates is underfoot; a soft breathing of penitence mounts higher and 
higher to the Throne of Mercy itself. “Pray for me,” the denizens of that 
Mount of Pain all say to him. They toil painfully up by that winding steep, 
“bent down like corbels of a building,” some of them,—crushed together so 
“for the sin of pride”; yet nevertheless in years, in ages and eons, they shall 
have reached the top, which is Heayen’s gate, and by Mercy shall have been 
admitted. The joy, too, of all when one has prevailed; the whole Moun- 
tain shakes with joy, and a psalm of praise rises when one soul has perfected 
repentance and got its sin and misery left behind! I call this a noble embodi- 
ment of a true, noble thought. Thomas Carlyle, Heroes and Hero-W orship. 


III THe Consequences oF SIN 


Retribution follows Wrong. Though David repented his sins and was 

forgiven by God, he could not escape the evil consequences of his sins. Even 
while telling David that God forgave him, Nathan foretold the penalties he 
should suffer. His last days were filled with bitterness and woe, he reaped 
the fruitage of his sin in the hatred and rebellion and murder in his own 
family. God forgives the repentant sinner, hut He does not make inoperative 
the universal law that whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. For- 
giveness of sins never includes remission of consequences. “Sin, and though 
God’s love sweeps away the hopelessness of the future, and God’s spirit puts 
in you a new will and new courage, it shall be with heavier weights that you 
run your race, with increased temptations that you must battle up to the end of 
the day.” 
- Retribution and Pardon. The Bible teaches everywhere, both directly 
and by implication, that sin must be punished. Its pages abound in concrete 
illustrations of the fact that sin can not be committed with impunity. Let it 
suffice to recall the examples of Moses and Saul and David and Peter. 

Nature teaches the same lesson. No law of mind or of body can be trans- 
gressed without penalty. On every side of us, and in everything we do, we 
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run up against laws which must be obeyed, or we must suffer in consequence. 
Violate the lay of electricity and the mysterious power will strike; the law 
of fire, and you will be burned; the law of wind and tide, and you will go upon 
the rocks; the law of gravitation, and you will be hurled into the abyss. Thus 
the book of Nature, like the Word of God, declares that every transgression 
and every disobedience must receive a just recompense of reward. 

Now what shall we say as to the forgivableness of sin? How can we recon- 
cile the certainty of retribution with the doctrine of pardon? Punishment and 
forgiveness seem to be utterly conflicting ideas. If we have built with un- 
seasoned timber and daubed with untempered mortar, can our house be rebuilt, 
or must we stay in the old structure and take the consequences of our mis- 
doing? That question strikes to the very bottom of evangelical religion. The 
Bible answers it in terms too plain to be misunderstood. If it tells us again 
and again that sin must be punished, it tells us again and again, in warmer 
phraseology, if possible, that sin may be forgiven. 

A sharp distinction ought to be made between forgiveness and the removal 
of punishment. God through the suffering of the cross, which is the suffering 
of the undivided Deity, blots out our sin, but the poverty of soul, the starved 
spiritual nature, the reduced volume of being, consequent on sin, goes with us 
still. The penitent thief who is saved just as he swings into eternity, carries 
with him the emptiness of the life he has wasted. Heaven will always mean 
less to him than if he had devoted his years to God. Paul, speaking of cer- 
tain careless believers who built upon their foundation of wood, hay and stubble, 
declares that they shall be saved as by fire, and shall suffer loss. 

A child becomes disobedient and rebellious. It runs off and gets hurt. Then 
it hastens back to its mother and is promptly forgiven. The hurt is still 
there; the smart remains; but is it not infinitely easier to bear it in the mother’s 
arms and in the sunshine of the mother’s love than it would be to bear it 
alone and under the frown of her displeasure? So, while sin must be pun- 
ished, it is one thing to”bear the punishment in exile and banishment, under 
the awful shadow of God’s displeasure, and an immensely different thing to 
bear it under the warmth and tenderness of His sympathy, while resting se- 
curely in the arms of His love. Robert Francis Coyle, The Church. 

The Mark of Sin. Mr. B——, a wealthy and respectable physician in a 
Southern city, died a few months ago. He bore throughout the greater part of 
his life a strange cross, of which no one but his most intimate friends were 
cognizant. 

When a lad of twelve years, B—, like many other boys of that age, grew 
restless and discontented with home. He ran away, and for a year was a‘ 
cabin-boy on a ship. While there, ambitious to be decorated like the other 
sailors, he had a word of coarse meaning tattooed upon his arm. 

Before the year was over he repented of his folly bitterly, and returned to 
be forgiven, and taken back to the old pure life and tenderness of home, 
The “wild oats” were sown, the outbreak was over and soon almost for- 
gotten by his family. He was an earnest, hard working student, and an af- 
fectionate son, and grew up into an honorable, useful manhood. 

“T might,” he once said to a friend, “have forgotten that wretched year 
with all its damage to body and soul, but for that accursed mark; I could never 
wash or scrape it out. There it was with its vile meaning stamping me for 
life. I was always conscious of it; always in fear lest I should expose it to 
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my wife and children. They knew it was there. But I hoped that they would 
somehow forget.” 

It was visible even after death. A friend covering it closely said, “It is 
hard that so good a man must carry to his coffin the sin of his foolish youth.”— 
The Youth's Companion. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Repentance is less strong and less beautiful than his elder brother, Inno- 
cence. F, W. Farrar. 
Repentance is toward God, and not toward punishment. Pentecost. 
Lord, I repent; help Thou mine impenitence! Christina Rossetti, 
God covers sin, but man must not cover his sin before God. Perowne. 
The very curse of an evil deed is that it must always continue to engender 
evil. Schiller. 
God hath yoked to guilt 
Her pale tormenter — misery. Bryant. 
Let no man despair of God’s mercies to forgive him unless he be sure that 
his sins be greater than God’s mercies. Jeremy Taylor. 
The slightest sorrow for sin is sufficient if it produces amendment, and the 
greatest is insufficient if it does not. Colton, 
Sin and happiness certainly do not travel on the same car, for they are not 
journeying on the same road. New York Observer. 


THE: BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


He that covereth his transgressions shall not prosper; but whosoever con- ~ 
fesseth and forsaketh them shall obtain mercy. Prov. 28. 13. 

There is no man that sinneth not. 1 Kings 8. 46. 

The blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth us from all sin. If we say that we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. If we confess “ 
our sins, he is faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness. 1 John 1. 7-9. 

A cheerful heart is a ne medicine; 

But a broken spirit drieth up the bones. Proy. 17. 22. 

They have not cried unto me with their heart, but they howl upon their beds. 
Hosea 7. 14. 

A broken and a contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise. Psalm 51. 17. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in 
us, is John’s plain statement to us. Let us deal honestly with ourselves, and 
let us acknowledge to ourselves and to God the many sins for which we need 
His forgiveness. 

Forgiveness is not to be bought by fasts nor penance; it is to be had for 
the asking. © 

The Prodigal Son returned from a far country to his father’s house and 
said, “ Father, I have sinned,” and received his father’s forgiveness, but how 
much better would it have been for him had he never left that father’s house 
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and hever proved himself tnworthy of being called his soti! Thete is some- 
thing better than repentance, and that is to have a conscienc void of offencé 
toward God and tian; thete is something better than forgiveriess of si, and 
that is tot to need forgiveness. Sinless we shall rlevet be, but we need never 
stray into the far country, and with divine help we may strugglé to over- 
come the sin which doth so easily beset us, till we rise higher and higher 
toward the plain of what is good and best. 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


Oh how happy is the man whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin i§ cov- 
ered! How happy i8 the tnan who Confesses with sincerity! for Jéhovah im- 
putes no guilt to him. 

As long as thy lips wete sealed against confession, I wasted away with my 
ceaseless crying. Day and night Thy hand lay heavy tipon me; ty life was 
dried up like a brook in the summet heat. Butt the morhent I resolved to 
conféss my sin openly and hide it no more, that mothent didst Thou remove 
the guilt thereof. 

Knowing as I do the joy of fotgiveness, I would faih utge evety godly one 
to pray to Thee itt time of ttouble, that he may not be overtaken by the riishing 
waters. To them, as to me, Thott canst bé a Shelter; pteserving them from 
ddhger and bringing deliverance on every side. 

There comes to me, too, this assurance from my God; “TIT will give theé wis- 
dom,” He says, “and teach thee henceforward the way thou shouldst go, with 
My gracious eye steadfastly upon thee.” 

But, if God is to forgive, men must gladly yield themselves to the discipline 
divine, not thtst they tébel liké the senseless brutes, whith have to be con- 
trolled by bit and bridle, else they can not be brotight high. 

So the secret of blessediiess is trust in God. He whose trust is if Him 
will experiéncé the love Of God on every hand, while the godless have sorrows 
many. Bé glad therefote in your God, and rejoice itt him, O Israel; ya, 
shotit for very joy. George Edgar McFayden, The Messages of the Psdlinists. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. David the poet. 
2. The seven Penitential Psalms: 6, 32, 38, 51, 102, 130, 143. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Read about the way in which Absalom murdered Amnon. (2 Sam. 
13. 23-39.) 2. Tell the story of the wise woman of Tekoa. (2 Sam. 14. t-24.) 
3. How was Absdloin restored to the king’s favor? (2 Sam. 14. 28-33.) 4. 
What was said abotit Absalom’s bedtity in 2 Sam. 14.25? §. In what lessotis 
did Samuel warn the people that their sovereign would have cHatiots and rut- 
ers? 6. What brother of Absalom later imitated his fréeteritioig to the 
throne? (1 Kings 1.5.) 7. What transaction in regard to Ruth todk place at 
the gate of the city of Bethlelieth? (Ruth 4.1-16.) 8. What officéts had the 
king to help him iH the administration of justice? (2 Saiti. 8. 15-8.) How do 
you accotint for Absdlom’s témark in vetse 3? 
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ABSALOM REBELS AGAINST DAVID 


II Sam. 15. (Read II Sam. 13-16.) Commit vv. 5, 6. 
@Golden Cert 


Honour thy father and thy mother: that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. Ex. 20. 12. 


LESSON TEXT Samuel 15. 1-12 
~ « And it came to pass after this, that Absalom prepared him chariots and 
horses, and fifty men to run before him. 

2 And Absalom rose up early, and stood beside the way of the gate: and 
it was so, that when any man that had a controversy came to the king for 
judgment, then Absalom called unto him, and said, Of what city art thou? 
And he said, Thy servant is of one of the tribes of Israel. 3 

3 And Absalom said unto him, See, thy matters are good and right; but 
there is no man deputed of the king to hear thee. 

4 Absalom said moreover, Oh that I were made judge in the land, that 
every man which hath any suit or cause might come unto me, and I would 
do him justice! 

5 And it was so, that when any man came nigh to him to do him obei- 
sance, he put forth his hand, and took him, and kissed him. 

6 And on this manner did Absalom to all Israel that came to the king for 
judgment: so Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel. 

7 And it came to pass after forty years, that Absalom said unto the king, 
I pray thee, let me go and pay my vow, which I have vowed unto the Lord, 
in Hebron. 

8 For thy servant vowed a vow while I abode at Geshur in Syria, saying, 
If the Lord shall bring me again indeed to Jerusalem, then I will serve the 
Lord. 

g And the king said unto him, Go in peace. So he arose, and went to 
Hebron. 

10 But Absalom sent spies throughout all the tribes of Israel, saying, As 
soon as ye hear the sound of the trumpet, then ye shall say, Absalom reigneth 
in Hebron. 

11 And with Absalom went two hundred men out of Jerusalem, that were 
called; and they went in their simplicity, and they knew not anything. 

12 And Absalom sent for Ahithophel the Gilonite, David’s counsellor, from 
his city, even from Giloh, while he offered sacrifices. And the conspiracy 
was strong; for the people increased continually with Absalom. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. After this. After Absalom’s restoration to favor. 14.33. Chariots, R. 
V., a@ chariot. Absalom provides himself with a chariot, horses, and runners 
in imitation of foreign kings, and thus makes an impression on the people as 
the natural successor to the throne. See 1 Sam. 8.11 and 1 Kings 1. 5. 

_ 2. Rose up early. This was his customary practice. The way of the gate. 
The road along which persons came to prefer their suit to the king, who sat 
at the gate of the city, or at the gate of the palace. When any man that had a 
controversy came to the king for judgment. R. V., when any man had a suit 
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which should come to the king for judgment. Of one of the tribes. Each one 
namied the tribe to which he belonged. 

3. Absalom said. After listening to each man’s case, he pronounces judg- 
ment to suit him, and insinuates that his father did not administer justice 
rightly. 

4. Which. R. V., who. 

5. Took him. R. V., took hold of him. Compare 2 Sam. 20.9. 

6. Absalom stole the hearts. “This expression does not mean that Absalom 
captivated the affections of his father’s subjects, but that he duped or befooled 
them as Jacob duped Laban (Gen. 31.20, 26, where the same expression is 
used). The heart in Hebrew psychology was the seat of intellect and con- 
science rather than of feeling.” Kennedy. 

7. After forty years. R. V., at the end of forty years. At the end of the 
fortieth year of David’s reign. R. V. margin, “ According to Syriac and some 
editions of Septuagint Version, four years.” Josephus also says “four years”; 
the forty is understood by some scholars to be a clerical error for four, and 
is to be reckoned from the time of Absalom’s reconciliation with his father. 

8. If the Lord shall bring me again indeed. R. V., If Jehovah shall indeed 
bring me again. Compare Gen. 28. 20-22. Serve Jehovah. Offer sacrifice. 
See verse 12. 

9. Go in peace. The customary words of permission and farewell. 

10. Spies. Messengers sent in secret. The sound of the trumpet. He was 
to be proclaimed king at one time throughout the country. Reigneth. R. V., 
is king. 

11. Called. R. V., united. In their simplicity. In their ignorance of Ab- 
salom’s purpose. 

12. Gilonite. Native of Giloh. While he offered. R. V., while he was of- 
fering. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


3. There ts no man deputed of the king to hear thee. The court was or- 
ganized on a more extensive scale than in the kingdom of Saul. David alone 
was, of course, the chief justice, and was accessible to all his people. The case 
of the wise woman of Tekoa is enough to show this, and Absalom’s insinua- 
tion of lack of due attention on the king’s part to cases of wrong must be taken 
as the demagogue’s perversion of the truth in his own interest. We hear now, 
for the first time, of an officer whose business it was to keep track of public 
affairs —a monitor for the king. Two chief military officers are named — Joab 
over the army, and Benaiah over the Cherethites, and Pelethites. We can un- 
derstand this only by assuming that Joab was the commander-in-chief, who led 
the whole effective force of the nation when it was called out, while Benaiah 
was the second in command. The Cherethites and Pelethites were the body- 
guard, a band of mercenaries recruited, as the name implies, among foreigners, ' 
chiefly Philistines; the nucleus of the force was David’s band of followers in 
the wilderness. A picked force of thirty men was distinguished by a separate 
organization under their own commander. We also hear of a scribe, apparently 
the king’s private secretary, and two priests are now counted among the court 
officers. One of these was Abiathar, the survivor of Saul’s massacre at Nob, 
who had carried the ephod during David’s wilderness sojourn. The other was 
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Zadok. The royal chapel seems to have had other functionaries, among whom 
David’s sons were enrolled. Now, for the first time, we hear of an over- 
seer of the forced labor, showing the way in which the king construed his pre- 
rogative. There was also a council whose members were called Friends of the 
king. They were entertained regularly at the royal table. H. P. Smith, Old 
Testament History, 

5. He took hold of him and kissed him. The Speaker’s Commentary sug- 
gests a comparison with the description of Bolingbroke’s behavior which Shake- 
speare puts into the mouth of Richard II: 

Ourself and Bushy, Bagot here and Green - 
Observed his courtship to the common people; 

How he did seem to dive into their hearts 

With humble and familiar courtesy, , 
What reverence he did throw away on slaves, 

Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles. 

12, Absalom sent for Ahithophel. What swept Ahithophel into the ranks of 
this great conspiracy? The reason is given in the genealogical tables, which 
show that he was the grandfather of Bathsheba, and that his son, Eliam, was 
the comrade and friend of Uriah. F. B. Meyer. 

13. There came a messenger to David, saying, the hearts of the men of Israel 
are after Absalom. In seeking to realize the anguish of David at this time, 
we think of the saying which the great dramatist has put into the mouth of the 
old British King, “How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thank- 
less child.” Or of those lines of another poet which he penned in quite another 
connection, but which are equally appropriate here: 

“So the struck eagle stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
View'd his own feather on the fatal dart, 
That wing’d the shaft that quiver’d in his heart; 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel / 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel; 
While the same plumage that had warm’d his nest, 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.” 
W. M. Taylor, David, King of Israel. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


1. Absalom prepared him a chariot and horses and fifty men to run before 
him. These were unknown signs of luxury and pomp in Israel, but common 
among Eastern kings. Dr. H. C. Trumbull, in Studies in Social Life, speaks 
of the present custom in Cairo: “One of the commonest sights was a carriage 
of a Pasha, or a carriage containing ladies of the Khedive’s harem, preceded 
through the crowded streets by one sais (forerunner), or by two or more, call- 
ing aloud for the clearing of the way.” It had not been settled which one of 
David’s sons should be his successor, for the law of primogeniture had never 
wholly prevailed in the East, and by assuming the royal state Absalom laid 
claim to the throne. 

2. Absalom rose up early. On account of the heat, it was the usual custom 
to attend to public business early in the morning. “At the present time the 
greatest sovereigns in the East rise at daybreak, and after their morning de- 
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votions proceed immediately to the transaction ‘of the day’s official busitess.” 

2. The way of the gate. The 'gaté of a city has always been in the East the 
public meeting place for the people. Among the Israelites, justice was admin- 
istered at the gate, and the hearing of swits was public. The kings transacted 
- pusiness either in the shade of the ‘city gate, or at the gaté of the palace. 
(See 2 Sam. 19.8.) The Cabinet of the Sultan of Turkey is known at the 
present time as “The Ottoman Porte” (Porte being the French word for gate), 
and we speak of the Turkish government as “The Sublime Porte” (The High 
Gate). 

7. Let me go and pay my vow to Jehovah in Hebron, The ark was at 
Jerusalem, but David does not seem ‘surprised that Absalom wishes to pay his 
vow by sacrificing at Hebron. Arabs to-day make vows which may some- 
times be paid where they live, but more often must be paid at a holy place 
somewhere else. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Hebron, where Absalom went ostensibly to ‘sacrifice to the Lord, was eighteen 
miles south-west from Jerusalem, the royal city. Hebron ‘had ‘been the capital 
‘of David while he was king ‘of Judah alone, and it may be that the people 
were dissatisfied at the rernoval of the capital to Jerusalem and were therefore 
the more ready to take up Absalom’s cause. 

Geshur in Syria, where Absalom had been in exile, was north of the Yarmuk 
River and east ‘of the Upper Jordan. 

Giloh, the city of Ahithophel, was south of Hebron, 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Amnon, the son of David’s wife Ahittoam, did a great wrong to Tamar, 
the daughter of Maacah, David’s only royal wife, but David instead of punish- 
ing him, merely rebuked him. Absalom, Tamar’s brother, determined to avenge 
her, glad at the same time, perhaps, ‘to put out of the way the elder half- 
brother who migtit succeed ‘to 'the throne, Which he had resdlved should be 
his. He waited two years, and then ‘at a feast to which he invited all his 
friends had Amnon slain when half drunk with wine. To escape the conse- 
quences of the deed, he fled to his grandfather, the Kite of Geshur. Here he 
remained three years till, through the efforts of Joab, he was recalled. Joab 
used the same art that ‘Nathan had used when ‘the convicted David ‘of his ‘guilt ; 
through a “wise woman of Tekoa” he obtained from the king a judgment ona 
fictitious ‘case which ‘committed ‘him to the recall of his son. David allowed 
Absalom to return to Jerusalem, but refused to see him. After 'two years of 
such treatment, Absalom compelled Joab to intercede for him, and ‘he was 
restored to the king’s favor. While chafing under his father’s treatnient ‘he 
formed the plans which he carried out during the succeeding four years for 
destroying the people’s confidence in the king and winning -a large following 
with which he hoped to seize the throne. His rebellion occurred -at ‘the ‘close 
of the fortieth year of David’s reign. (Several years earlier, if we consider 
the forty in verse 7 a clerical error.) Perhaps David's numbering ‘6f the 
people, the three days’ pestilence that followed, the purchasing of Atrautiah’s 
threshing-floor for the temple site, ‘and the preparations for the building ‘of the 
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temple (2 Sam. 24. 1-25; 1 Chron. 21.1-29.22) occurred during the years of 
Absalom’s plotting and made the people so discontented with the heavy bur- 
dens they had to bear that they were more ready to favor Absalom’s revolt 
against the government. In connection with the preparations for the temple, 
David caused (the first time) Solomon to be made king. (1 Chron. 23.1.) 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils, James M. Barrie, the writer, says in his life of his 
mother: ‘ Everything that I could do for her I haye done since J was a boy. 
I loak baek through the years, and I can not see the smallest thing undone.” 
Is not this a beautiful thing for a man to be able to say of the way he has 
honored his mother all his life? David was not blessed like Mrs. Barrie in the 
treatment he received from his sons; several of them caused him great trouble, 
but the most undutiful and wicked of them all was Absalam. 

For Older Pupils. Absalom was the only one af Dayid’s sons whose 
mother was a princess. No doubt this fact led him early to believe that he 
was the rightful heir to the throne. He had great personal attractions, “in 
all Israel there was none to be so much praised as Absalom for beauty,” and 
this would lead him to consider himself superior to all his brothers. But 
Bathsheba had mere influence with Dayid than did his other wives, and her 
son, Solomon, Absalom knew, was the favorite son. It was evident that if he 
attained to the throne, it would not be in the regular way. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


I Honor Tuy Farner ann Tuy Moruer 

Absalom’s Baseness, It seems almost incredible that Absalom could 
so long and deliberately strive to undermine his father’s reputation and regard 
among his people, and then resort to arms to gain the throne for himself, He 
had no more honor for God than he had for his father, and the reason he 
offers for going to Hebron to make a special offering to God is as hypocritical 
as all his other actions, “To him truth and falsehood, right and wrong, honor 
and shame, are all essentially alike,” 

When King James IV of Scotland was a boy, he took up arms against his 
father, and his manhood was made bitter with remorse for the deed. In pen- 
ance he wore underneath his outer garments an iron belt, and every year he 
added to it an extra weight, to remind himself that his remorse should only 
inerease with his years, Absalom was slain by Joab, but had he lived there 
is no probability that he would have repented. His dark deeds were so de- 
liberately planned, and their execution so long in carrying out, that we see 
his filial baseness was a part of his nature, not a sudden hasty act. He is an 
example of all a son should not be, : 

Dr. Johnson’s Penitence. Dr. Johnson was missed one day by friends 
whom he was visiting, and on his return in the eyening he thus explained his 
absence to his hostess: ‘‘ Fifty years ago I committed a breach of filial piety, 
which has ever since lain heavily on my mind. My father was a bookseller, 
and used to attend Uttoxeter Market, and open a stall for the sale of his 
books. One day, being ill, he asked me to go in his place. My pride prevented 
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me from doing my duty, and I refused. In memory of this disobedience I 
went to-day to Uttoxeter, and, going to the market at the time of high business, 
uncovered my head, and stood bare for an hour before the stall which my 
father had formerly used, exposed to the sneers of the standers-by and the 
inclemency of the weather. In contrition I stood, and I hope the penance was 
expiatory for the only instance, I believe, of contumacy to my father.” 

Filial Ingratitude. It is the base ingratitude of Goneril and Regan, in 
contrast with the faithful love of Cordelia, that is the central thought of 
Shakespeare’s great tragedy of King Lear. The old, gray-haired king rush- 
ing forth from his palace, out into the drenching storm, his heart broken, 
not because of the loss of his crown, but because of the cruel treatment of his 
daughters upon whom he had bestowed all his gifts. 

One Way of Dishonoring Parents. A young man who occupies pleasant 
rooms in a large city was entertaining a guest from his country home. 

“You see I honor my father and my mother,” he said, pointing to two por- 
traits on the walls of his sitting room. “ You do in sentiment, Frank,” an- 
swered his visitor, “but if you will forgive an old friend’s speaking plainly, 
your principles do not honor them to the same degree. Those portraits have 
looked down on a good many card parties and wine suppers and wasted 
hours. They have seen neglected the work which you came to the city to do, 
and your old habits of plain living and high thinking forgotten very often. 
Think it over, won’t you?” Youth's Companion, 

Carlyle’s Words. Among Carlyle’s papers was found one on which he 
himself had written, “ My last letter to my mother.” ‘‘ My dear, good mother,” 
he wrote, “let it ever be a comfort to you, however weak you are, that you 
did your part honorably and well while in strength, and were a noble mother 
to me and to us all. I am now myself grown old, and have had various 
things to do and suffer for many years; but there is nothing I ever had to 
be so thankful for as the mother I had. If there has been good in the things 
I have uttered in the «vyorld’s hearing, it was your voice essentially that was 
speaking through me; essentially what you and my brave father meant and 
taught me to mean. May God reward you, my dearest mother, for all you have 
done for me; I never can!” 

Carlyle’s father was a rough stone mason, but Carlyle was ready to ac- 
knowledge his indebtedness to him. In his Reminiscences, which were pub- 
lished after his death, he thus speaks of him: “I feel to my father —so great, 
though so neglected, so generous also toward me—a strange tenderness, and 
mingled pity and reverence peculiar to the case, infinitely soft and near my heart. 
Was he not a sacrifice to me? Had I stood in his place, could he not have 
stood in mine? Thou good father, well may I forever honor thy memory.” 


II Provoke NOT YOUR CHILDREN TO WRATH 


David’s Responsibility for Absalom’s Deed. “Train up a child in the 
way he should go, And even when he is old he will not depart from it,” says 
Proverbs 22.6. How had David trained Absalom? What led his son to rebel 
against him? The Mosaic law in regard to the training of children is very 
severe. In Deuteronomy 21. 18-21, we read: “If a man has a stubborn and 
rebellious son, that will not obey the voice of his father, or the voice of his. 
mother, and, though they chastise him, will not hearken unto them; then shall 
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his father and his mother lay hold on him, and bring him out unto the elders 
of his city and unto the gate of his place; and they shall say unto the elders 
of his city, ‘This our son was stubborn and rebellious, he will not obey our 
voice. * And all the men of the city shall stone him to death with 
stones.” Stories of similarly severe treatment of rebellious sons by the stern 
old Romans are well known. Lucius Junius Brutus learned that his two sons, 
Titus and Tiberius, were among conspirators who had planned the de- 
struction of the government. He ordered them “scourged with rods, ac- 
cording to the law, and then beheaded by the lictors in the forum, and he neither 
turned aside his eyes nor shed any tears over them, for they had been false 
unto their country and had offended against the law.” 

David’s treatment of Absalom was thoroughly weak. When he allowed 
Absalom to return from Geshur, whither he had fled after killing his half- 
brother Amnon, he said that he might return to his own house, but he himself 
would not see him. For two years Absalom lived at Jerusalem without seeing 
the king. David neither punished Absalom for his crime nor restored him 
to favor. He recalled him without receiving any sign of repentance from 
him, and then irritated him by excluding him from court. All this time the 
narrator allows us to see that David “ mourned for his son every day” while 
he was in exile, and after he returned he “longed to go forth unto Absalom,” 
but of this Absalom himself knew nothing. 

David’s treatment of Absalom and his subsequent grief over his death were 
paralleled recently by a father in New York who had his son sent to the 
Reform School on Blackwell’s Island, and paid no attention to letter after 
letter which the boy wrote him begging for forgiveness and promising to live 
uprightly if he would bail him out, and then, when the boy attempted to swim 
away from the island and was drowned and the body was brought to his father, 
the father, who had really loved him all this time although the boy knew it not, 
swooned and died. 

Some Guilty Parents. A man was tried in the criminal court of a west- 
ern town not long ago on the charge of poisoning his children. One of them 
had died; the others were enfeebled for life. The poison, it was alleged, had 
not been given all at once, but in small doses, mixed with their food during 
a long period. 

The man was an ignorant drunkard, who had inherited a cruel, cold temper- } 
ament; but his neighbors could not be convinced of his guilt by any proof, so 
terrible and unnatural was the crime. That a father should slowly kill the 
bodies of his children, and watch them waste away through months and years, 
unmoved, seemed to them incredible. Yet do parents never kill the minds and 
souls of their children by such slow, inexorable poison? 

The man who by the force of example, by words and habits, gives to his sons 
a love for brutal sports, or for stimulants — what is he doing? 

The man who, in the same way, gives to his boys a cynical, sneering temper, 
who teaches them to laugh at honesty, at the purity of women, and, more than 
all, at religion, is he less guilty than the murderer who poisons the bodies of 
his children? 

Is the mother innocent of murder, who debases her child’s innocent soul 
by incessant petty doses of vanity? That soul might receive thoughts as 
broad as charity and as high as Heaven; it might be filled with love and truth 
and God Himself. It becomes, instead, a shrine for new gowns or gossip. 
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“Thou shalt do no murder,’ was not meant only for those who kill the 
body. Youth’s Companion. 


III FLatrery 


What is Flattery? How Absalom flattered those Israelites when he, the 
prince who rode in his chariot accompanied by his fifty runners, would not let 
them humble themselves before him, but raised them up and kissed them, as if 
they were brothers! How interested he pretended to be in their suits, how 
just he found all their claims, how he longed to be in a place of power so 
that he might mete out justice to them! Oh, Absalom loved them, of this 
they felt sure, so skilfully did he flatter them. “We are all pervious to 
flattery,” says Mr. Spurgeon, “we like the soothing cordial, only it must not 
be labeled ‘flattery’; for we abhor it if it be so called; call it by any other 
name, and we drink it in, even as the ox drinketh in water.” 

Must we, then, never show an interest in others? some one asks. Of course 
we must, but we must also feel an interest in them, an interest that is sincere 
and genuine, not feigned for the sake of being popular or of winning some- 
thing to our own advantage, Little children have a rare power of under- 
standing who are their real friends. “She smiles with her face at me, but she 
doesn’t smile inside,” a child explained, when asked why she did not like 
some one, who claimed to care so much for her, 

Must we not make it pleasant for others, say nice things to them about 
themselves? The genuine word of praise and encouragement should not be 
withheld, but the empty compliment is an untruth that usually harms both 
the speaker and the hearer, leading the speaker on to still greater falsity, and 
the hearer to vanity. 

There is an amusing record of exchange of flatteries recorded in the Rev- 
elations of the Life of Talleyrand between Madam de Staél and the Abbé 
Monti, both of whom were past masters in the art. “I never counted upon 
so great an honor as that of meeting the first writer of the age,” said the Abbé, 
bowing low, and Madam de Staél responded, “I little dreamed when I arose 
this morning that the day would be marked by so auspicious an eyent as the 
meeting with the Abbé.” Monti told her that he had “ devoured every word that 
had escaped from Sappho’s pen,’ and Sappho was not to be outdone, for she 
declared she could not sleep till she read his charming odes from the Italian. 
The Abbé presented Madam with a volume of poetry, and she seized it eagerly, 
exclaiming, “This is indeed a treasure, and will be prized by me far beyond 
gold or jewels.” When Madam de Staél gave him a copy of her L’Evile, 
he kissed it reverently. But sad to relate, when they left neither one thought 
to take away the precious gift, and neither returned to claim it, 

The Chinese Method. An American lady one day going into a Chinese 
kitchen was mystified to see the cook rubbing the molasses over the mouth of 
a hideous paper image nailed to the wall. Upon inquiry she learned that the 
image was a kitchen idol, the duty of which was to watch and report to some 
higher god whatever was said and done in the kitchen, and that its mouth was 
anointed in this fashion so that it could relate only sweet things. 

“T have a lurking sympathy for the idol,” the lady declared. “TI can under- 
stand its helpless misery. Many and many a time have people heaped compli- 
ments and gifts and repulsive sweetness upon me in order to seal my lips and 
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pervert my judgment. I am not sure that the crude molasses of the heathen 
Chinese is better than concocted ‘taffy’ of more civilized acquaintances.” 
Lucy Eliot Keeler, If I were Young Again. 


' SENTENCE SERMONS 


Of what beasts is the bite most dangerous? Of wild beasts, that of the 
slanderer, of tame ones, that of the flatterer. Diogenes. 

Praise is an estimate of value: flattery is the effort to compensate for the 
lack of value. H. Clay Trumbull. 

Better a home too strict in government than a home a bit too lax. Vincent. 

It is much easier to, flatter than to praise. Jean Paul Richter. 

No artist’s work is so high, so noble, so grand, so enduring, so important 
for all time as the making of character in a child. Charlotte Cushman. 

The parent who does not secure the allegiance and obedience of his child, 
is as really violating the fifth commandment as is the child who disobeys and 
dishonors him. Wulliam M. Taylor. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


A flattering mouth worketh ruin. Prov. 26. 28. 

IT have known him to the end that he may command his children and his house- 
hold after him, that they may keep the way of Jehovah, to do righteousness 
and justice; to the end that Jehovah may bring upon Abraham that which he 
hath spoken of him. Gen. 18. 19. 

The words of his mouth are iniquity and deceit: He hath ceased to be wise 
and to do good. Psa. 36. 3. 

His mouth was smooth as butter, 

But his heart was war: 

His words were softer than oil, 

Yet were they drawn swords. Psa. 15. 21. 

Ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath, but nurture them in the 
chastening and admonition of the Lord. Eph. 6. 4. 

Yea, mine own familiar friend in whom I trusted, 
Who did eat of my bread, 
Hath lifted up his heel against me. Psa. 41.9. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


God has given us the love and care of father and mother, and we awe them our 
love and obedience in return, obedience granted not grudgingly but whole- 
heartedly, and love lavished loyally. 

“Children are the glory or the gloom of old age,” says Doctor Trumbull. 
Which one will the course I am pursuing, or the character I am forming, lead 
me to become to my parents? 

The true word of praise and encouragement I will speak, but I will never 
descend to the wiles of the flatterer’s arts. 

The two hundred men who went to Hebron “in their simplicity” probably 
joined Absalom’s cause after reaching Hebron because they could not go back 
without suspicion. I will not be led by my simplicity into any wrong, 
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THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


After Absalom was restored to his father’s favor, he began a systematic 
course of treachery to arouse dissatisfaction with his father’s government, and 
to win the people to himself, purposing when the time was ripe to seize the 
throne. He showed the people what a magnificent king he would make by as- 
suming the royal state, driving forth in a chariot with fifty men to run before 
him. He made it his practice to rise early every day and stand by the gate to 
court the favor of those who came with their suits to David for judgment. 
He showed great interest in each one, asked him about his home and about his 
case, which he declared in every instance to be right and just. Although oriental 
justice is meted out speedily, yet the number of cases would no doubt cause 
delay, and perhaps David, being old and feeble, was not able to attend person- 
ally to-them. Craftily Absalom said there was no one deputed by the king to 
hear them, and told them how different it would be if he only were in power, 
for his chief interest was the public good. He would not allow the customary 
obeisance, but kissed them all as his friends. In these ways he stole the hearts 
of the men of Israel. 

Absalom planned for a simultaneous uprising against the king throughout 
the country. First he asked and obtained David’s permission to go to Hebron 
to pay a vow there, which he claimed to have made when in exile at Geshur. 
He invited two hundred of the chief men of Jerusalem to go with him to offer 
sacrifices to the Lord, and they “went in their simplicity,” not knowing what he 
purposed doing. Ahithophel, David’s trusted counselor, joined him. Absalom 
sent secret messengers throughout the kingdom to announce that at the sound’ 
of the trumpet Absalom would be king. The conspiracy grew. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The arts of unscrupulous politicians. 
2. The mother puts ii. the commas and the semi-colons into a child’s life, but 
the father puts in the colons and periods. Jean Paul Richter. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Tell the story of David’s flight from Jerusalem. (2 Sam. 15. 13-23.) 2. 
How was Absalom who was so skilful in deceiving others, himself deceived? 
(2 Sam. 15. 32-37; 16. 16-19; 17.5-14.) 3. Why was Ahithophel’s counsel (2 
Sam. 16. 20-17.4) wiser for Absalom than that of Hushai? 4. What did David 
charge his generals concerning Absalom? (2 Sam. 18.5.) 5. What did Ab- 
salom wish to have done to his father? (2 Sam. 17.1-4.) 6. How did Absa- 
lom meet his death? (2 Sam. 18.9-15.) Why did Joab kill him? 7. What 
monument had Absalom prepared to perpetuate his memory? (2 Sam. 18. 18.) 
What became of his body? (18.17.) 8. How many men lost their lives in the 
rebellion? (2 Sam. 18.7, 8.) 9. How was news carried in Old Testament 
times? 10. When did Moses wish he could sacrifice himself for others? (Ex. 
32. 32.) Paul? (Rom. 9.3.) 11. What was Moses’ commandment to Aaron 
on the death of his sons Nadab and Abihu? (Ley, 10.6, 7.) 
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DAVID GRIEVES FOR ABSALOM 


II Sam. 18.24-33. (Read II Sam. 18.) Commit m 8% 
Golden Cext 


A foolish son is a grief to 
his father. Prov. 17.25. 


LESSON TEXT Samuel 18. 24-33. 


24 And David sat between the two gates: and the watchman went up to the 
roof over the gate unto the wall, and lifted up his eyes, and looked, and 
behold a man running alone. 

25 And the watchman cried, and told the king. And the king said, If he be 
alone, there is tidings in his mouth. And he came apace, and drew near. 

26 And the watchman saw another man running: and the watchman called 
unto the porter, saying, Behold another man running alone. And the king 
said, He also bringeth tidings. 

27 And the watchman said, Methinketh the running of the foremost is 
like the running of Ahimaaz the son of Zadok. And the king said, He is a 
good man, and cometh with good tidings. 

28 And Ahimaaz called, and said unto the king, All is well. And he fell 
down to the earth upon his face before the king, and said, Blessed be the 
Lord thy God, which hath delivered up the men that lifted up their hand 
against my lord the king. 

29 And the king said, Is the young man Absalom safe? And Ahimaaz 
answered, When Joab sent the king’s servant, and me thy servant, I saw a 
great tumult, but I knew not what it was. 

30 And the king said unto him, Turn aside, and stand here. And he turned 
aside, and stood still. 

31 And, behold, Cushi came: and Cushi said, Tidings, my lord the king: 
for the Lord hath avenged thee this day of all them that rose up against thee. 

32 And the king said unto Cushi, Js the young man Absalom safe? And 
Cushi answered, The enemies of my lord the king, and all that rise against 
thee to do thee "hurt, be as that young man is. 

33 And the king was much moved, and went up to the chamber over the 
gate, and wept: and as he went, thus he said, O my son Absalom! my son, my 
son Absalom! would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son! 

1 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


24. And David sat. R. V., Now David was sitting. Between the two gates. 
In the space between the inner and outer gates of the entrance to the city. Over 
the gate. R. V., of the gate. 

25. If he be alone. In that case he is a messenger from the battle-field; had 
there been several together, the probability would be that they were fugitives 
from the battle. 

26. The watchman called unto the porter and said. “ Read, with a slight 
change, ‘and the watchman upon the gate called out and said’” Kennedy. 

27. Me thinketh. R. V., I think the running is like the running of Ahimaaz. 
So Jehu was recognized by his manner of driving (2 Kings 9. 20). 

28. All is well. R. V., margin, Peace. The customary salutation. He fell 
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down to the earth upon his face before the king. R. V., he bowed himself be- 


fore the king with his facé to the earth, The customary prostration before a 


king. 


29. Is the young ‘man Absalom safe? R. V., Is it well with the young man Ab- — 


salom? See also in verse 32. Contrast with this anxiety of David’s, Absa- 
lom’s purpose ‘to ‘have tris fatter killed (2 Sam. 17.1-4). But IT %new not what 
it was. Compare verse 20. 

30. Unto him. Omitted in R. V. 


31. Cushi. R. V., the Cushite. Tidings, my lord. R. V., Tidings for my . 


lord. 
32. Rise against. R. V., vise up against. 
33. Would God I had died. R. V., would I had died. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


24. The watchman looked, and, behold, a man running alone. 

‘Somewhere at ‘every hout 

The watchman on the tower 

Looks forth, and sees the fleet 

Approach of the hurrying feet 

‘Of messengers that bear 

The tidings of despair. 

OQ Absalom, my son! 

He goes forth from the door, 

‘Who shall return ‘no more. 

With him our joy departs; 

The light .goes out in our hearts; 

In the Chamber ‘over :the ‘Gate 

We ‘sit disconsolate. 

© Absalom, my son! Longfellow. 
32. The enemies of tne king be as that young man is. The ‘chance of execut- 

ing judgment ‘on the arch-rebel who had caused 'so much misery, and been guilty 
of crimes never before ‘heard of in Israel, and thus enditge for ‘ever ‘an instr- 
rection that might have dragged its slow lehgth along for harassing years to 
come, was too much for Joab. “How ‘could you see Absalom hanging in an 
oak ‘and hot put ‘an end to his mischievous life?” he asks the man who tells him 
he has seen him in that plight. Seizing three darts, he rushes to the place, and 
thrusts them through Absalom’s heart. And his ten armor bearers fitish ‘the 
business with their swords. We need not suppose that he was altogether in- 
different to the feelings of David; but ‘he may have been seized by an over- 
whelming conviction that Absalom’s death was the only effectual ‘way of ending 
this most guilty insurrection, and so preserving the country from ruin. Absa- 
lom living, whether banished or imprisoned, wotild be a constant atid ‘most fear- 
ful danger. Absalom dead, great though the king’s distress for ‘the ‘time might 
be, would be the preservation of the country. But it is plain that to his dying 
day David never forgave Joab.” 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


24. David sat between the two gates. The gates, or rather gate-houses, of 
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Davin SEEING THE MESSENGER ARRIVE—Tissot 


Rte DAVID GRIEVES FOR ABSALOM Neen 
an Eastern city may be described as extensions outwards and inwards of the 
city wall, with an outer and inner gateway. The space between these was 
lined with stone benches, on which the elders sat “in the gate,” as did David 
now and later (19.8). This particular gatehouse had an upper story, the roof 
of which was apparently on a level with the wall. A. R. S. Kennedy, Century 
Bible. 

26. The watchman saw another man running; and the watchman called unto 
the porter. Even strong walls and double gates would not of themselves secure 
a city from the enemy. Men were therefore employed to watch day and night 
on the top of the walls, and especially by the gates. It was thus that the mes- 
sengers from the army were seen long before they reached the place where 
David anxiously sat. It was the business of the porter to open and shut the 
gates at the proper time. In this case the porter, being in a convenient posi- 
tion below, could receive the intelligence from the watchman above and com- 
municate it to David. Freeman, Handbook. 

32. The enemies of my lord the king be as that young man is. This was a 
delicate way of telling David that the rebel Absalom was dead. A person in 
communicating by letter intelligence of the death of a friend, does not always 
say, in so many plain terms, ‘He is dead;” but, “ Would that all our enemies 
were now as our friend Mutto!” “Ah! were they all as he, we should have 
peace in our village.” Roberts. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Absalom’s death was reported to David at the gateway of Mahanaim, a city 
across the Jordan in Eastern Palestine, between the Jabbok and the Yarmuk 
Rivers. The location of the “ Forest of Ephraim,” where the battle had been 
fought, is not known; probably it was between, Mahanaim and the Jordan River. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Absalom’s plot was disclosed to David; taken by surprise, he saw no hope ex- 
cept in flight. With his household and his Philistine body-guard of six hun- 
dred men and accompanied by Joab his general, Abishai, Joab’s brother, and 
Ittai the Gittite (who had steadfastly persisted in following his king’s fallen 
fortunes despite David’s urging that he turn back to Absalom), David left his 
capital, crossed the brook Kidron, and ascended the Mount of Olives. Zadok 
and Abiathar the priests started with the ark, but David bade them return. 
Hushai, also, his trusted counsellor, David sent back to the city, bidding him 
gain the good will of Absalom and then report to him (David) through the 
priests and their sons what was being done. 

Ziba the servant of Mephibosheth came and represented that Mephibosheth, 
ungrateful for all the king’s kindness to him, had decided to remain in Jerusa- 
lem, hoping to gain his father’s throne. As the sad-hearted king went his way 
toward the Jordan, Shimei, a man of the house of Saul, followed along the hill 
above and threw stones and dust at him and cursed him, for his treatment long 

ago of the sons of Saul. Abishai wished to slay him, but David said that his 
own son was seeking his life, “how much more may this Benjamin now do it?” 
And he would not suffer him to be harmed. 

Absalom meanwhile made a triumphal entry of Jerusalem and was anointed 
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king. Ahithophel counseled that a force be sent after David at once, before he 
had time to collect his forces, but Hushai, acting for David’s interests, counsel- 
led Absalom to wait till he himself had a very large army, for David’s prowess 
in warfare was well known. Then Hushai sent secret messengers to David, 
who was encamped in the plain of the Jordan, urging him to cross the Jordan. 
David advanced to Mahanaim, where the East Jordan tribe rallied to his sup- 
port. Absalom adopted Hushai’s plan, thinking to add to his glory by a mag- 
nificent attack, and Ahithophel, realizing that Absalom thereby lost his golden 
opportunity, committed suicide rather than suffer the results to himself of his 
treachery to King David. 

When Absalom had mustered a large force he crossed the Jordan to make 
the attack. David sent his forces under the generalship of Joab, Abishai, and 
Ittai, first charging them to deal gently with Absalom. A bloody battle was 
fought in the forest of Ephraim. Absalom was caught by his head as he rode 
his mule under a great oak, and his plight was reported to Joab. Unmindful 
of David’s command to spare Absalom, for he well knew that David would 
not deal with him as he deserved and only by his death would David's kingdom 
be secured, Joab thrust three darts through Absalom’s heart as he hung there 
helpless. Young men gathered round and slew him, and then cast his mutilated 
body into a great pit and threw stones upon it. 

Absalom’s death ended the rebellion. There remained only the sending of the 
news to David. Ahimaaz the son of Zadok wished to carry it, but Joab told 
him that the news of Absalom’s death would be no welcome news, and sent a 
certain Cushite instead. Ahimaaz persisted in his request and was allowed 
to go. He outran the Cushite and reached David first. The time is a few weeks 
after last Sunday’s lesson. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Young People. When Samuel was a twelve year old lad, you re- 
member, he received a message from God telling him that Eli’s sons were 
very wicked, and because he had failed to restrain them, he and his house should 
be punished. How did Eli receive the message? “It is Jehovah, let Him do 
what seemeth Him good,” he said submissively. He had been very weak in his 
treatment of Hophni and Phinehas, his sons, and perhaps then it was too late 
for him to have any influence over them. Then you remember that later a great 
battle was fought with the Philistines, and the Israelites took the ark of God 
into battle with them; the aged Eli sat by the wayside, perhaps by the city gate 
of Shiloh, watching and waiting anxiously for news from the battlefield. There 
came a man running with tidings that the Israelites had been sadly defeated. 
What happened to Eli when he learned that the ark was.captured and his 
wicked sons were slain? 

To-day we see another aged father sitting by a city gateway, waiting for 
news from another battle-field. There is a watchman on the roof overhead, who 
is gazing intently westward, and as soon as he sees a figure in the far distance 
he announces that a runner is coming with news. The father’s heart is filled 
with anxiety for the safety of his wicked son, and he seems to have forgotten 
his own interests and that of his kingdom. 

For Older Pupils. In the valley of the Kidron southeast of Jerusalem 
there is to-day a stone monument forty feet high which the Jews call the Tomb 
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of Absalom. Its sides are buried in 
stones, for no Jew, it is said, ever 
passes it, without throwing a stone 
against it and exclaiming, “ Cursed 
be the memory of Absalom, and 


- cursed be every child who rises up 
in rebellion against his parents.” It 

.; stands where stood the pillar that 
7, Absalom reared for himself in his 

} ing to Josephus, a hand was raised 
as symbol of power and victory. 
p. lonely cairn somewhere in a wild 
forest was his real monument, and 
body as if to mete out to him, no 
doubt, the punishment of stoning due 

We left Absalom in last Sunday’s 
lesson at Hebron, his “conspiracy 


is probable that this monument 
ip 
ie y. life time, on whose summit, accord- 
How are the mighty fallen! A 
the stones were thrown there over his 
to rebellious sons. 
strong, for the people increased continually with him.” 


So-called Absalom’s Monument 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Is tHe Younc Man SAFE? 


Where is my Wandering Boy? Is the young man Absalom safe? was the 
question uppermost in David’s heart. He was the father rather than the king, 
the father who forgave his son’s wickedness, who loved him still just as ever 
true father still loves his own son, prodigal though he be. 2 

How often has been the anxious thought of millions of fathers and mothers 
since —Is the young man safe? The young man himself seldom realizes in the 
slightest degree the suffering he needlessly causes his parents. A true story 
in the Union Gospel News tells how the fact was brought home to one young 
man’s consciousness. It is a long story, and must be greatly condensed here. 

He was a civil engineer in western Kentucky, and traveled with his father 
as a surveyor for a new railroad. For two years he had been drinking heavily, 
at times, but had managed to conceal the fact from his parents. One Thursday 
his work was interrupted for a few days, and he started homeward, but instead 
of going to his home went to a saloon for a three days’ spree. His father re- 
turned on Saturday to find that Harry was not there. A policeman was sent 
in search of him, and found him at the saloon keeper’s place. His poor mother 
was informed that “he would be all right to-morrow morning” and she would 
better not see him till he had “sobered up.” Sunday evening she had agreed 
to sing a solo in the church choir, and the song expected was, Where is my 
Wandering Boy To-night? Could she sing it with her heart breaking with 
grief over her own wandering boy? 

The father had engaged an attendant to take care of the boy, and as he be- 
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gan to come to himself he was told that his father and mother knew of his 
plight. The knowledge cut him to the heart and helped sober him. When the 
church bells rang, though he was in his working clothés, he suddenly deter- 
mined to go to church, and as his attendant could not dissuade him, they went to- 
gether, taking a place in a secluded corner not far from the pulpit and the 
organ. After the sermon the mother, not knowing her son was present, 
bravely rose and sang out of her own soul’s distress: 
“Oh, where is my wandering boy to-night, 

The child of my love and care?” 
The audience marvelled at the feeling in her song; one heart alone understood. 
She sang the last stanza: 

“Go for my wandering boy to-night, 

Go search for him where you will, 

But bring him to me with all his blight, 

And tell him I love him still. 

Oh, where is my wandering boy?” 
when a young man in woolen shirt and corduroy trousers rushed up the choir 
stairs with outstretched arms, sobbing like a child, and exclaimed: “ Hete I am, 
mother!” She hastened to meet him, and they clasped each other in their arms, 
forgetful of the audience, forgetful of everything save each other. The 
organist grasped the meaning of the scene, and quickly pulling out all 
his stops played * Old Hundred” —“ Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,” and the congregation joined in the great doxology while the pastor 
and friends surrounded the returned prodigal. His wanderings ended then 
and there: that moment was for him a consecration of all his future life 
to upright living and Christian usefulness. 

The Peril of a Homeless Home. The great and overshadowing peril 
of a boy’s life is not, as many suppose, his bad companions, or his bad books, 
or a bad habit, it is the peril of homelessness. I do not tnean merely home- 
lessness in the sense of ‘aving no bed or room which can be called one’s own, 
but that homelessness which may exist even in luxurious houses —the isolation 
of the boy’s soul, the lack of any one to listen to him, the loss of roots to hold 
him to his place and make him grow. This is what drives the boy into the 
arms of evil, and makes the streets his home and the gang his family, or else 
drives him in upon himself, into uncommunicated imaginings and desires. It is 
the modern story of the man whose house was “empty,” and precisely because 
it was empty there entered “seven devils” to keep him company. If there is 
oné thing that a boy can not bear, it is himself. He is, by nature, a gregarious 
animal, and if the group which nature gives him is denied, then he gives him- 
self t0 any group that may select him. A boy, like all things in nature, abhors 
a vacuum, and if his home is a vacuum of loneliness and homelessness, then he 
abhors his home. Francis G. Peabody. 

How a Young Man may be Safe. Jestis Christ, that young man who 
knew young men, said 4 young man may do what he pleases. He said to Peter: 
“Simon, to-day you can follow Me or not; you can feed My lambs or not; 
by and by it will be different.” You ate free to-day. You young men ate not 
even committed to any profession, ot if you are you can easily shift it off. I 
have chosen and can not change. When you put the seed underground and it 
gets to be along in September you must abidé the harvest, but in March 
you can put in any seed that you please. Young men, you have your 
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life before you with all its gloriows opportunities. Be sure you choose 
rightly. Take a grip upon manhood, modest, heroic, and being great enough 
to do that, settle firmly back. A Christian is Christ’s knight. As He 
believes, I wilk believe; what He demands, I will do; what He promises, 
I will trust. I pledge myself to this and with this I begin, and I will go on to 
the end. Alexander Mackenzie, in Northfield Echoes. 


Ii INconsmERATE GRIEF 


Joab’s Rebuke of King David. David turned the victory that day into 
mourning. In his great grief for his son he forgot all about the thousands of 
brave soldiers who lost their lives fighting for his cause on the field of battle, 
a greater number than had been slain in any battle since the disastrous defeat 
on Mt. Gilboa. 

While he was shut up in the room over the gate, weeping and calling out 
Absalom’s name, the returning warriors, who deserved to be royally welcomed 
for their bravery in the battle, were coming imto the city “by stealth, as people 
that are ashamed steal away when they flee im battle.” David had no thought 
for them nor for his kingdom that they had saved for him. Then Joab his gen- 
eral came and told him how selfish was his grief. He spoke very plain words 
to his king. “Thou lovest them that hate thee (referring to Absalom), and 
hatest them that love thee. For thou hast declared this day, that princes and 
servants are nought unto thee, for this day I perceive that if Absalom had lived, 
and all we had died this day, then it had pleased thee well.” Then at Joab’s per- 
sistent advice King David arose and went down to the gate, there to “speak 
comfortably ” to his people as was their due. 

Remember the Living. When James M. Barrie was a small lad an older 
brother died who was his mother’s favorite son. Her grief was very great; 
day after day she sat in her rooms and wept, and was not willing to see any one. 
Just at dusk one day James went into the room and his mother said, “Is it 
you?” The lonely little lad thought she was calling for his brother, and with 
a sob he said, “ No, Mother, it’s only Jamie.” “Only Jamie!” the words re- 
buked the mother’s heart, and as she put her arms around him she realized 
‘that in her great sorrow for the dead boy she was forgetting the living son 
who needed her love and care. 

“T’ve always wanted to write a happy, genial book, but the devil of sadness 
is forever in my inkstand, and I can not!” once said Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Perhaps we should have had the happy, genial book from his pen had it not 
been for the influence upon his sensitive nature of the sadness that prevailed in 
his early home life. His father died when he was a lad, and his mother gave 
herself unreservedly to her grief. For the remainder of her life, a period of 
thirty years, she shut herself up in her own room as much as she could, and 
refused to have anything to do with the outside world. Her gifted son idolized 
her, and who can estimate her influence in creating the demon of sadness that 
dwelt in his inkstand? 

Trust God even in Deepest Sorrow. Eyes are of no service in the 
dark; we must trust other guides. There are times of black sorrow in our 
lives when we can not see. There is no gain in trying’ to see just then,— we 
may be hurt if we trust to our sight. We can only throw ourselves helplessly. 
unseeing, upon the tove of the Father. He is love. We do not see how He is, 
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Our love would never have sent to a loved one the agony He is sending to us. 
But He is love. Then why did He do this? We do not know to-day, but we 
can pray, “ Father, keep me in Thy love, even through this!” He has never 
failed to answer that prayer. Editorial in Sunday School Times. 


III Sorrow’s Use 


It may ennoble the Spirit. Take the man whose life has known bereave- 
ment, who has passed sometime through those days and nights which come up 
to so many of you as I say the old word, death. Days and nights when he 
watched the slow untwisting of some silver cord on which his very life was 
hung, or suddenly felt the golden bowl dashed down and broken of which his 
very life had drunk. The first shock became dulled. The first agony grew 
calm, the lips subsided into serenity. But was there not something in him that 
made him greater and purer and richer than of old; something that let any one 
see who watched the change that it was “better to have loved and lost than 
never to have loved at all?” A whole new quality, that rich quality which the 
Bible calls by its large word “ patience,” the power of his trial, was in his new 
serenity, until he died. Phillips Brooks, Sermons. 

It may bring One nearer to God. Do we bury under the turf the darling 
of our crib, or the sweet-voiced wife that filled home with heart melodies, or 
the dear old mother whose arm-chair was next in sacredness to our family 
altar? Then our thoughts fasten more closely on that homestead beyond the 
clouds into which the spoiler never enters. The unseen things become visible. 
Christ becomes nearer and infinitely dearer. Prayer takes stronger hold on the 
promises. Faith has a clearer vision; and life becomes more disentangled from 
the harassing worries and absorptions of worldliness. Theodore L. Cuyler. 

It may teach us Sympathy. The Spaniards have a saying that there is 
no home without its “hush.” Sooner or later there comes to every home the 
hush of bereavement; the whole world, with all its gaieties and pleasures, seems 
filled with sorrowing ones who need the sympathy of those who know what they 
are suffering. Sympathy, in its original derivation, means, “to suffer with.” 
One can not suffer with others unless he himself knows what suffering means. 
The rich can not fully sympathize with the poor, for they can not fully under- 
stand what it means to be poor. The strong can not fully sympathize with the 
weak, for they can not put themselves in the place of the sufferers and know 
what they are enduring. The power of sympathy comes only through suffering. 
For this power Will Carleton in one of his poems has a stanza of gratitude, 
ranking it with God’s other blessings: 

“We thank Thee, O Father of all, for the power 
Of aiding each other in life’s darkest hour. 
The generous heart and the bountiful hand, 
And all the soul-help that sad hearts understand.” 

It may lead to Deeds of Loving Kindness to Others. Have you ever read 
Jean Ingelow’s true story entitled The Candle by the Sea? It is a pathetic 
account of the life of a fisherman’s daughter. His hut was on a dangerous 
part of the English coast, and one wild March night he failed to return from 
his fishing trip. In the morning his body was found washed ashore where his 
boat had gone to pieces on the rocks, half a mile away from his cottage. Every 
night after that, for fifty long years, his lonely daughter kept a lighted candle 
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in the window as a beacon light for other fishermen. She sat by it all night 
and kept it trimmed and burning brightly, and she spun yarn to earn money 
with which to buy her food and candles. Then every day she slept. Thus 
through all those long years she turned night into day, and lived her lonely life 
with never a thought of recompense, content that she was doing it in her 
father’s memory, and that she was saving the lives of so many others. 
One reads with amazement about such a life of self-denial for others, 
but something of her spirit should be in the heart of every one who cherishes 
the memory of a loved one who has died. The loving services which 
you can no longer render him, may be given to others who need them. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


The best safeguard of a young man is a perfectly open and affectionate rela- 
tion to his parents. Le Baron R. Briggs. 
As the pupil of the eye dilates in the night until it finds day in it, so the 
soul dilates in sorrow until it finds God in it. Victor Hugo. 
?Tis sorrow builds the shining ladder up, x 
{Whose golden rounds are our calamities, 
Whereon our firm feet planting, nearer Gad 
The spirit climbs, and hath its eyes unsealed. James Russell Lowell. 
You are nearer Heaven for the graves you have dug if you have accepted 
bereavements in the right spirit. Joseph Parker. 
The introspective and self-absorbed sorrow grows Reni the longer you 
watch it, and the self-forgetting service of another lightens the burden which 
you yourself have to bear. F. G. Peabody. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


The way of the transgressor is hard. Prov. 13.15. 
The wages of sin is death. Rom. 6. 23. 
What shall a man be profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and forfeit 
his life? or what. shall a man give in exchange for his life? Matt. 16. 26. 
Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? 
Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like 
Unto my sorrow. Lam. 1. 12. 
And he shall wipe away every tear from their eyes; and death shall be no 
more; neither shall there be mourning, nor crying, nor pain any more. Rey. 
21. 4. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


Absalom made a complete failure of his life, and yet he started out with the 
fairest of prospects, endowed with rare personal gifts of beauty and gracious- 
ness of manner, and blessed with popularity and wealth. His vanity, his 
selfish ambition, his lack of filial regard for his father, wrought his ruin. No 
worldly advantages will assure success in this life; no one can lead an evil 
life here and win life eternal. 

Absalom was well pleased when Ahithophel planned to take the life of his 
father, but David was plunged into the depths of grief when his son was 
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slain. A father still loves his child, no matter how wayward and wicked 
he has become. Our earthly father’s love tells us of our heavenly Father’s 
love and mercy. God is. love. 

Is the young man Absalom safe? cries David im an agony of anxiety, Am 
I in any way needlessly causing my father uneasiness if not anxiety? 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


In the early morning David had taken his place im the gateway of the city, 
and watched his troops march forth to meet his son’s troops im battle. All 
day long he had sat there awaiting the result. His throne, his kingdom, the 
villainy of his son, were all forgotten in his anxiety for the safety of Absalom. 
Above on the roof over the gateway, a watchman was stationed. Toward night 
he called down te the king that a runmer was coming. Ff alone, the king 
said, he was a messenger with tidings of the battle, for a fugitive would be 
accompanied by many others. Another runner was seen in the far distance. 
The watchman’s sharp eyes then announced that the running of the first one 
seemed like that of Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok the priest. Joab would not 
send so distinguished a messenger with bad news, the king thinks. “All is 
well,” called out Ahimaaz from afar, and then when he reached the king’s 
presence he made obeisance and, continued: “Blessed be Jehovah who 
hath delivered up the men that lifted up their hand against my lord the king.” 
David scarcely heard and in no way heeded his words. “Is it well with the 
young man Absalom?” was the only news he cared now to hear. Eager as 
Ahimaaz had been to be the first to bring the tidimgs, he was loth now to 
answer the king. There was a tumult when he left, he said, but he knew not 
what it meant. “Stand aside,’ said the king, as the second runner, the 
Cushite, appeared. “Jehovah hath avenged thee this day,” exclaimed the 
Cushite, but David only questioned again, “Is it well with the young man 
Absalom?” Then he learned the truth, Absalomt was slain. Like David we 
forget the treason and rebellion of Absalom as we see his father with an 
exceeding bitter pathetic cry, go up to the chamber over the gate to mourn 
for his son. “O my son, Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! Would I had 
died for thee, O Ahsalom, my son, my son!” 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


t. A comparison of Ahithophel’s and Judas’ course. 
2. David’s grief and Joab’s rebuke. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Commit the Psalm to memory. 2. Under what figure is God first spoken 
of? 3. In what lesson was David spoken of as the shepherd of his people? 
Sept. 23. 4. In verse 4, to what does the figure change? 5. Does “I shall not 
want” mean that one who trusts God will never suffer deprivations? How 
do Paul's words in Phil. 4.11, 12 explain its meaning? 6. On what occasion 
did Jesus rebuke His host for not anointing Him? (Luke 7.46.) 7. Comm- 
pare this Psalm with Psalm 27. 8. Review the lesson about Jesus the Good 
Shepherd. 9. Tell Jesus’ parable of the lost sheep. (Luke 13.3-7.) 
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THE LORD OUR SHEPHERD 


Psalm 23. (Read John 1.1-18.) Commit the entire Psalm. 


Golden Cert 


The Lord is my shepherd; I 
shall not want. Psalm 23.1. 


LESSON TEXT Psalm 23 


t The Lord is my shepherd; I shail not want: 

2 He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he leadeth me beside the still 
waters. 

3 He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his 
name’s sake. 

4 Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

5 Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies: thou 
anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over 

6 Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life: and I 
will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. Tne Lord. R. V., Jehovah. I shall not want. Because the divine Shep- 
herd, like the human shepherd, cares for the needs of His flock. 

2. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures. In the noonday heat; see 
Song of Solomon 1.7% The still waters, R. V., still waters. R .V., margin, 
waters of rest. t 

3. He restoreth my soul. See Psalm 19.7. He leadeth. R. V., he gwid= 
eth. In the paths of righteousness. “This phrase does not mean ‘straight 
paths,’ but retains its moral significance. The natural and the spiritual, the 
symbol and the symbolized, are blended in the Psalm, as usually in Hebrew 
poetry.” Davison. See Psalms 4.113; 12.28. For his name’s sake. “ God does 
many things that He may be true to His own character, and because He can 
not deny Himself.” Davison. See 1 Sam. 12.22; Psalm 106.8; 1 John 2. 12. 

4. The valley of the shadow of death. Compare Jer. 2.6, where the same 
word is used. “The word tsalmaveth, translated ‘valley of the shadow of 
death, is only in appearance derived from the word death; etymologically it 
means no more than the R. V. margin, deep darkness. The familiar rendering, 
however, is not only picturesque but has interwoven itself in our language; 
none the less, it is somewhat to be regretted that the narrower meaning which 
associates the gloomy and dangerous ravine with death should exclusively pre- 
vail, and it would be well to keep as an alternative translation ‘the valley of 
the dark shadow.’” Davison. Comfort me. Give me a feeling of security in 
Thy presence. 

5. The figure of the shepherd changes to that of the host.’ In the presence 
of mine enemies. “His enemies must look on, without being able to offer any 
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opposition, and see how sumptuously Jehovah provides for His guest.” De- 
litzsch. Anoints. R. V., hast anointed. The Psalmist represents himself as 
treated like an honored guest by Jehovah. 

6. Mercy. R. V., lovingkindness. Goodness and mercy are here personified. 
The house of the Lord. It has been thought by some scholars that this implies 
the existence of the temple, and therefore the Psalm could not have been written 
by David. The language is figurative, and it is not necessary to refer it to the 
temple. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


2. He leadeth me beside still waters. 
But One, but One,— ah, child most dear, 
And perfect image of the Love Unseen,— 
Walked every day in pastures green, 
And all His life the quiet waters by, 
Reading their beauty with a tranquil eye, 
To Him the desert was a place prepared 
For weary hearts to rest; 
The hillside was a temple blest; 
The grassy vale a banquet room 
Where He could feed and comfort many a guest. 
Henry van Dyke, God of the Open Air. 

3. He restoreth my soul. The most fruitful source of spiritual declension is 
the neglect of the Word of God and of private devotion. Just so long as the 
spirit of man keeps on terms of intimacy with the loving spirit of God, whilst 
the Bible is regularly and prayerfully studied, and the habit of retirement is 
maintained, there will be a regular growth in grace and in the knowledge and 
love of God. And yet the chapters of the Word of God are skimmed as a 
duty, whilst the morni.g or evening prayer is uttered so coldly and per- 
functorily, that it would almost better have been unsaid. Is it then, any 
wonder that the energies of the spiritual life decline, and sadly need the in- 
terposition of some strong, wise hand to restore? 

Nature is full of great restorative processes. As soon as a rent is made in 
her hillsides she begins to festoon it with grasses, ferns, and creepers. When 
a wound is caused in our flesh, and the red blood breaks through the broken 
rampart as it passes, it begins to build up the breach, so that presently soundness 
takes the place of the lacerated aperture. So, spiritually, the blessed Spirit 
of God is ever brooding over human hearts to do His choice and beloved work 
of reparation and restoration. F. B. Meyer, The Shepherd Psalm. 

6. Goodness and mercy shall pursue me. God’s love is earnest, as earnest 
as the deadly battle-hate —for the Hebrew word means that. He pursues us 
with the zeal of a foe, and the love of a Father; pursues us “throughout the 
length of days” with a divine impatience that is never faint and never weary. 
He is not content to follow us; He pursues because He means to find us. Be- 
hind the loneliest man is a lovely apparition, nay, no apparition, but angels 
twain, Goodness and Mercy, shielding and urging him on. 

But His quest of us must be answered by our quest of Him. “Let us fol- 
low on,” says the prophet of God’s love “to know the Lord”; let us pursue — 
for that is the word here, too. Would we be truly Godlike we must pursue as 
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He pursues, following in the footsteps of Christ, till at last He sets us at God’s 
right hand. He in quest of us and we of Him, shall surely find each other. 
John Edgar McFadyen, The Divine Pursuit. 

6. I shall dwell in the house of Jehovah for ever. 


“ Beneath me: green pastures. Before me: a table. 
Beside me: still waters. Around me: mine enemies. 
With me: my Shepherd. After me: goodness and mercy. 


Beyond me: the house of the Lord.” 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


1. I shall not want. In ordinary circumstances the shepherd does not feed 
his flock, except by leading and guiding them where they may gather for them- 
selves; but there are times when it is otherwise. Late in autumn, when the 
pastures are dried up, and in winter, in places covered with snow, he must 
furnish them food or they die. In the vast oak woods along the eastern sides of 
Lebanon, there are gathered innumerable flocks, and the shepherds are all day 
long in the bushy trees, cutting down the branches, upon whose green leaves 
and tender twigs the sheep and goats are entirely supported. The same is 
true in all mountain districts, and large forests are preserved for the purpose. 
W, M. Thomson, The Land and the Book. 

2. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures. Throughout the hotter 
months the sheep are taken to some shady spot to rest during the middle of the 
day. A grove of trees, the shadow of an overhanging rock, a cave, a ruin — 
all are utilized for this purpose. From time immemorial the shepherds in 
Palestine have done this; and the practice is referred to in the words of the 
Bride (Cant. 1.7): “Tell me where thou makest thy flock to rest at noon.” 
C. T. Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land. 

3. He restoreth my soul. Eastern travelers tell us that the shepherd is much 
occupied with the straying sheep. Only a few keep near him: the majority run 
from bush to bush, jump into neighboring fields, climb into leaning trees from 
which they fall and break their limbs, or wander great distances and get lost 
among the mountain defiles; so that much of the shepherd’s time and care are 
consumed in seeking and restoring these wanderers. Similarly, it is true, that 
restoration occupies a prominent place in God’s economy; indeed it is es- 
sentially an economy of restoration. M. R. Vincent. 

4. Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death. The 
figure—a very familiar one to the dweller amid the fastnesses of Judea, and 
one which must have stamped itself with indelible force upon the mind of 
David, the whole of whose earlier life was passed amongst such surroundings — 
is that of a dark, rocky defile, where the path narrows, the cliffs tower over- 
head, and where the trembling sheep lost upon the mountains are peculiarly 
exposed to the assaults of enemies. David is by a bold and beautiful metaphor 
expressing his confidence in Jehovah’s protection in every time of danger. 
James Neil, Palestine Explored. 

4. Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. The Syrian shepherd has two im- 
plements of his calling, neither of which is wanting when he is on full duty. 
His dress consists of an unbleached calico shirt, gathered in at the waist by a 
strong, red leather belt. Hung to the belt, the “leathern girdle” of Scripture, 
besides his rude clasp-knife and small leather pouch, or “scrip,” is a formida- 
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ble weapon of defense, a stout bludgeon now called in Arabic naboot, used to 
protect himself and his charge from assailants. It is generally made of a 
species of oak, is about two feet long, and often has a large number of heavy 
iron nails driven into its rounded head, which render it a very deadly arm. 
Sometimes it is fashioned from a species of willow which is peculiarly light, 
and at the same time exceedingly 
tough and strong. The club is 
easily attached to the belt, being 
furnished with a noose of cord 
passed through a hole in the end 
by which it is grasped. 

The staff is generally a straight, 
strong rod. Its use atswers to 
the English shepherd’s crook, to 
guide the sheep, to recover them 
from danger, to rule the stragglers 
into order, and at times to chastise 
the wilful. 

Thy club and Thy staff, they 
comfort me. Jehovah’s club, that 
is, His arm of power, will battle 
down every foe. He guides us 
by the way, helps our infirmities, 
chastens ts when we wander, res- 
cues us from peril, and leads us 
back into the “paths of righteous- 
ness.” © Thou Good Shepherd! 
“Thy club and Thy staff.” — Thy 
power and goodness, Thy might 
and mercy, both alike tecessary 
for my preservation in this wilder- 
ness — “ they comfort me!” 
James Neil, Palestine Explored. 

The shepherd’s rod was the 
staff of authority. It is seen in the sculptures of Assyrian and Egyptian kings, 
and was the original of the military mace and the baton and truncheon of office. 
Hasting’s Dictionary. 

5. Thou anotntest my head with otl. Anointing was an ancient custom 
practised by the Egyptians, and afterwards by the Greeks and Romans and 
other nations. Olive oil was used, either pure or mixed with fragrant and 
costly spices, often brought from a long distance. The practice was in use, not 
only as a part of the ceremony in connection with the coronation of kings, 
and at the installation of the high priest, but as an act of courtesy and hospi- 
tality towards a guest. Freeman. 
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Shepherd with Club and Staff 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


It is usually assumed that this Psalm was composed by David when an old 
man, at least after he was especially interested in “the house of the Lord.” 
His meditation on God's goodness and care is colored throughout by his trec- 
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ollections of this life as a shepherddlad. In verse 5 some ‘see a reference to 
his entertaimment by Barzillai when he fled from Absalom. 

There is no special story from David’s life, but there are historical associa- 
tions innumerable connected with the Psalm. Dr. Henry Ward Beecher says 
of its influence: “It has charmed more griefs to rest than ‘all the philosophy of 
the world. It has remanded to their dungeon more felon thoughts, more ‘black 
doubts, more thieving sorrows, than there are sands on ‘the sea-shote. Tt thas 
‘comforted the noble host of the poor. It has sung courage to the army of the 
disappointed. It has poured ‘balm ‘and consolation into the heart of the sick, 
of captives in dungeons, of widows in their pinching griefs, of orphans in their 
loneliness. It has made the dying ‘Christian slave freer than ‘his master — nor 
is its work done. It will go singing to your children and my children, and to 
their children, through all the generations of time.” 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Who will tell sme the parable which we studied last 
April about Jesus the Good Shepherd? Who were the sheep? Who was the 
Door -for the sheep? Who was the Good Shepherd? What did He say about 
knowing His sheep? What did He do for His sheep? About a thousand years 
before Jesus spoke His parable to the Jews iin Jerusalem, a ‘beatitiful poem 
which we call the Shepherd Psalm was composed probably in ‘the ‘same ‘city, by 
a king who had himself been a shepherd in his youth. Who was ‘he? In this 
Psalm who is the Shepherd? Jesus ‘knew ‘this earlier Psalm. “I am the Good 
Shepherd,” He ‘said. “The Lord is my Shepherd,” David said. “I and the 
Father are one,’ Jesus told us; the Lord is our shepherd and Jesus is the 
Good Shepherd. 

When Robert Louis Stevenson was a little ‘boy ‘not yet ‘seven ‘years ‘old he 
knew and loved this Psalm, and he would igo to sleep at night ‘thinking over 
‘the pictures which it always brought to him. 

In pastures green Thou leadest me 

The ‘quiet waters ‘by, : 
was this favorite verse, and ‘he ‘always thought of himself as ‘the sheep, ‘and ‘of 
a certain field in the country where his nurse had once taken ‘hin to ‘walk, as 
the pastures green. Fle seemed ito thimself to be following sothe one whom he 
could not see but who was very kind. 

In connection with the fourth verse tell your pupils this picture of Steven- 
son's. “ Death’s dark vale” was ‘to him ‘a ‘certain archway in the cemetery. 
Here the saw himself, a sheep, all alone; “'On one side of me;”’ ‘he says, “a 
rude, knobby shepherd's staff, on the other ‘a rod like a billiard cue, appeared 
‘to accompany thy progress; the staff sturdily upright, the billrard cue ‘inclitred 
‘confidentially, like one whispering, towards my ear. I was aware—I will never 
tell you thow —‘that the presence ‘of these articles offered me encouragement.” 

For Older Pupils. “ Have you ‘ever seen, or perhaps ‘made one of, a party 
of people who are going ‘to explore some deep, dark ‘cavern, Mammoth Cave 
of Kentucky, ior the Catacombs of Rome? They all stand out in ‘the sunlight, 
and the attendants, who know the journey they are going to make, ‘pass round 
among them and ‘put into the hands ‘of ‘each a lighted candle. How ‘useless it 
seems! How pale and ‘colorless the little flame appears in the gorgeous flood 
of sunlight! But the procession moves along. ‘One ‘after ‘another énters the 
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dark cavern’s mouth. One after another loses the splendor of daylight. In 
the hands of one after another the feeble candle-light comes out bright in the 
darkness, and by and by they are walking in the dark, holding fast their candles 
as if they were their very life; totally dependent now on what seemed so useless 
half an hour ago. That seems to me to be a picture of the way in which God’s 
promises of consolation, which we attach but very little meaning to at first, come 
out into beauty and value as we pass on into our lives.” 

By this simple comparison Bishop Phillips Brooks has beautifully expressed 
the thought that however bravely each youth starts out to live his life, however 
auspicious may seem his prospects, there comes inevitably the time when he 
needs to know God as the God of consolation. 

Robert Louis Stevenson tells us that the 23d Psalm was “a scarce conscious 
joy” to him in his youth, but “a companion thought” in his later life. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I I SHALL NOT WANT 


Be not Anxious. Dr. Livingston said that the Africans are sometimes 
afflicted by a peculiar disorder which causes them, in passing over a straw, to 
lift up their foot as if they were passing over the trunk of a tree. What multi- 
tudes of Christian people there are who by worrying make trunks of trees out of 
straws of troubles! 

Some of your hurts you have cured, 
And the sharpest you still have survived; 
But what torments of grief you endured 
From evils which never arrived! 
is Emerson’s familiar translation of a French stanza. 

A Christian is a follower of Christ.. Christ taught that faith in a wise and 
mighty Father, whose loye is equal to His power, would free one from all 
anxiety. The Psalmist cays, the Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. We 
know that Christ was often tired and hungry and thirsty, but we never hear of 
His being worried or anxious or fretful. He trusted His Father, and His 
heart was always serene and peaceful. There ought not to be a worrying 
Christian; anxiety should have no place in a Christian’s life. “Let not your 
hearts be troubled: believe in God, believe also in Me,” were the words of 
Christ’s farewell discourse to His disciples, which we studied a few months ago. 

The Meaning of “I shall not want.” I may not possess all that I wish for, 
but “I shall not want.” Others far wealthier and wiser than I, may want, but 
“YT shall not.” “The young lions do lack, and suffer hunger: but they that 
seek the Lord shall not want any good thing.” It is not only “I do not want,” 
but “TI shall not want.” Come what may, if famine should devastate the land, 
or calamity destroy the city, “I shall not want.” Old age with its feebleness 
shall not bring me any lack, and even death with its gloom shall not find me 
destitute. I have all things and abound; not because I have a good store of 
money in the bank, not because I have skill and wit with which to win my 
bread, but because “The Lord is my Shepherd.” The wicked always want, 
but the righteous never; a sinner’s heart is far from satisfaction; but a gracious 
spirit dwells in the palace of content. C. H. Spurgeon. 

Paul Gerhardt’s Experience, Last year the three hundredth anniversary 
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of the birth of Paul Gerhardt was celebrated in Germany with great en- 
thusiasm. He was “the prince of German hymn writers,” his hymns all grew 
out of his own feelings and experiences, and are remarkable for their simple but 
sublime faith in God. In 1666 Gerhardt was deposed from his church in Berlin 
and ordered to leave the country because of his zeal for the Reformed faith. 
So poor was he that he and his wife were obliged to start forth on foot. After 
traveling several days, his noble-hearted wife, footsore and weary and faint, 
gave way to her fears and discouragement. In vain Gerhardt tried to comfort 
her. “Commit thy way unto the Lord, trust also in Him, and He shall bring 
it to pass,” he said, but she continued to weep bitterly. Gerhardt left her and 
after seeking strength on his knees from God in prayer, he felt calm and re- 
assured. He sat down and wrote his hymn beginning 
Commit all thy griefs 
And ways into His hands, 

and returned to her. Just then two men called for him. “Some new perse- 
cution is in store for us,” his wife thought, but they were messengers from Duke 
Christian, sent to express his sympathy with Gerhardt in his persecutions, and 
to invite him to the Duke’s city! Joyfully the good man told the news to his 
wife as he threw his hymn into her lap, and added: “See how God provides: 
did not I tell you God would provide; did I not tell you to trust in Him and all 
would be well?” 


II TrusT THAT CASTETH OUT FEAR 


Thou art with me. The strength and joy of David’s life came from his 
perfect trust in God. In his earlier years he had very few comforts and many 
great deprivations, but his trust in God never failed him, he was content, he 
did not want. What is it to trust in God? Trust has been defined as “ That 
act and habit of the mind by which the truth of God is brought in and made 
a part of our very being; the act and habit of the mind, the heart, the soul, 
by which the facts concerning God are made realities.’ God was an ever- 
present reality to David. His mind was kept in perfect peace, because it was 
stayed on God. How strong and beautiful is the trust that gleams in every 
stanza of this twenty-third Psalm! Blessed is he who in the hour of great 
need can appropriate by faith the words of King David, “yea, though I walk 
through the valley of deep darkness, I will fear no evil; for Thou art with me.” 

I will fear No Evil. Observe that the Psalmist does not say that no evil 
will ever come to him. For he knows well enough that there are many 
grievous things in life, and hard to bear. There are perils and pains and perse- 
cutions; there are sharp conflicts and sore wounds; and at the last there is 
a shadowed valley where each one of us must receive the mortal thrust. We 
can not get through these things without suffering. But do we not know that 
infinitely more suffering is caused by needless fear than by actual disaster? 
Do we not know that more than half our trouble is borrowed? Just suppose 
we could get rid of all unnecessary and previous terror; just suppose that we 
could be sure of final victory in every conflict, and final emergence out of 
every shadow into brighter day; how our hearts would be lightened, how much 
more bravely we should work and fight and march forward! This is the cour- 
age to which we are entitled and which we may find in the thought that God 
is with us everywhere. He will not let any one destroy us, We may be hurt, 
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but we can never be harmed. The course of our journey has been appointed 
by Him, He knows the way even through the darkness, and its goal is in His 
bosom. Be of good cheer, your Shepherd has overcome the world. Henry 
van Dyke, The Story of the Psalms. 

How to gain Trust. There will always be troubles and necessities and 
temptations, about us, and these will upset us and torment us greatly. But 
in the heart, at the real, deep foundation of our being, if we only trust God 
there can be great calm. We can gain this in several ways. (1) By thinking 

ef God imstinctively when any trouble comes, and erying from the heart to 
' Him. If the wicked man in his moments of excitement takes God’s name upon 
his ips. (we call it swearing, but it is really the weakness of the man assert- 
ing its need, terrible though the thoughtless cry is), how much more should 
we. (2) By instinctively saying to ourselves, “ God is my Father; He will care 
for me.” That dear phrase, “Your Father knoweth” (Matt. 6.32), has greatly 
comforted me. I love to keep it hanging in my room where I can always see 
it. (3) By remembering that these experiences are tests to make us stronger 
and to, teach us. self-control. Floyd W. Tomkins, Beacons on Life’s Voyage. 


Ili THE RoyaL Bounty 


God’s Way. We rejoice continually in His bountiful goodness. What is 
the need of flowers? He could have made a strong and honest earth which 
would take in the seed and give it out in harvest, and thus we could live; but 
when He made the earth substantial, useful as it is, He added flowers because 
He wished to give them, and knew how happy we should be who saw them 
blossom by the roadside. 

My cup runneth over. This seems unnecessary. Yo have the cup full, or 
a little hess than full, is enough for us, and more convenient for us, but not 
for God, who delights in filling it; and when we bid Him stay His hand He 
keeps on pouring, and the-water flows, till presently the cup is overflowing, not 
because we thought to have it so, but because of His great delight in giving; 
until it would seem as if He could not stop, or content Himself with that which 
He has, already bestowed upon us. Let this stand as a simple expression of 
His way with us. 

It is because our prayers are too narrow, because we only want to fill the 
cup up within an inch of the top, that we are poor; when we are willing that 
the cup, shall run over, there comes a springing out from Heaven, a pouring 
down from above of that which fills the cup from the great wealth and mercy 
of our God. Alexander McKenzie. 

Recognizing God’s Bounty. “I had a remarkable preservation to-day,” 
said one minister to another at a clerical gathering, ““my horse stumbled and 
it was by a special providence that I was not killed on the spot.” The other 
minister replied, “I have still more reason to be thankful, for my horse never 
stumbled at all.” How many of us awake in the morning after riding all 
night in a sleeping-car, and specially render thanks that the train did not shoot 
the track during the hours of darkness? But if the train had actually been 
pitched down an embankment, and we had escaped unhurt, we should throw 
ourselves down on our knees and pour out our thanks to God for a wonderful 
preservation. I suspect that when God said, “ Whoso offereth praise glorifieth 
Me,” He had reference to the habitually thankful souls who recognize Hi 
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loving kindness in every hour and under every kind of providence. Cuyler. 

Our Responsibility. God fills the cup, but have we no responsibility in 
regard to it? Must we not keep our cup turned upward? Suppose the flowers 
turhed their cups downward, when the dew or rain falls, instead of allowing 
the drops to collect in them and then slowly trickle down to their roots, what 
would be the result? Soon we should find them withered and dead. God gives 
to him that asketh. 

Suppose we grumble because some one has a larger and handsomer cup than 
we have, or suppose we throw our cup down in disappointment because, though 
it is full, we would prefer to have. it filled with something else, do we deserve 
another one? Contentment comes through the grateful use and enjoyment of 
what we have. “Do not let the empty cup be your first teacher of the blessings 
you had when it was full;” counsels Dr. Maclaren. “ Seek to cultivate a buoyant, 
joyous sense of the crowded kindnesses of God in your daily life.” 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


In my own hands my want and weakness are, 

My strength, O God, is Thine! Bayard Taylor. 

If you want to be gloomy, there’s gloom enough to keep you glum; if you 
want to be glad, there’s gleam enough to keep you glad. M. D. Babcock. 

For the most part, our distress, our povetty, our carking care, comes, not 
from the smallness of our provisions, but from the largeness of our pampered 
desires: we are afraid that we shall not always have cake, and so we forget 
that God has promised His children shall not lack bread. Henry van Dyke. 

The beginning of anxiety is the end of faith, and the beginning of true faith 
is the end of anxiety. George Miiller. 

Let nothing distress thee, 

Nothing affright thee, 

All things are passing; 

God never changeth, Longfellow. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Matt. 11. 28. 

My God shall supply every need of yours according to his riches in glory in 
Christ Jesus. Phil. 4. 10. 

I am the bread of life: he that cometh to me shall not hunger, and he that 
believeth on me shall never thirst. John 6. 35. 

The Lamb that is in the midst of the throne shall be my shepherd, and shall 
guide them into fountains of waters of life. Rev. 7.17. 

I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therein to be content. I know how 
to be abased, and I know also how to abound: in everything and in all things 
have I learned the secret both to be filled and to be hungry, both to abound and 
to be in want. Phil. 4. 11, 12. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


The Psalm does not say, the Lord is the Shepherd of the world; it says, 
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The Lord is my Shepherd. The Lord is my Shepherd; he maketh me to lie 
down; he leadeth me, he restoreth my soul, he guideth me; can I say those 
words with my heart as well as my lips? 

God is the Shepherd, ready with His loving care for His flock, but do I be- 
long to His fold? 

The Psalmist knew that life is not all resting in green|pastures beside still 
waters, but whether there or in the dark, gloomy defiles, he was very sure of 
God. Thou art with me. 

How much more this psalm means to us than it could mean to the Psalmist! 
For since Jesus came, we have seen the Good Shepherd become flesh, and take 
His place beside us to watch and guide and feed His silly sheep. It is said 
that in inscriptions discovered in the East, one sometimes finds an Old Testa- 
ment text quoted in Greek, with the name of Christ substituted for Jehovah. 
And surely this is right; for the Lord of the Old Testament is the Lord of the 
New, and the Lord of the New Testament is Christ. John E. McFadyen, 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


In words of wonderful beauty and depth of feeling, the Psalmist portrays 
his perfect trust in God’s loving care. God is his Shepherd, who provides for 
every want of His sheep, causing him to rest in the noon-day heat in green 
pastures by quiet waters, guiding him in right paths, and even in the gloomiest 
defiles, dark as the grave, assuring him of safety. God is the generous host 
who spreads for him a royal banquet, hospitably anoints his head with the oil 
of gladness, fills his cup to overflowing. Goodness and mercy shall follow 
his steps, and he shall enjoy communion with his heavenly Father for ever. 
The peace of God which passeth understanding is his. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1, Green pastures and still waters. 
2. Consciousness of God’s presence. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. What promise had been made to David concerning his successor? (See 
lesson for Oct. 11.) 2. Was the wish expressed in verse 37 fulfilled. (1 
Kings 19. 14-29; 2 Chron. 9. 13-28.) 3. What was the highest mark of honor 
that the king of Persia could bestow on Mordecai? (Esth. 6.9.) 4. How did 
Pharaoh honor Joseph before the people? (Gen. 41. 43.) 5. From what “tent” 
was the anointing oil probably taken? (2 Sam. 6.17.) 6. Twice in the his- 
tory of Jerusalem a son of David rode through its streets, sitting on ass or 
mule, and followed by the shouts of the people. When was the other occa- 
sion? (Matt. 21.1-11.) 7. Read Psalm 72, entitled “The Reign of the 
Righteous King. A Psalm of Solomon.” 8. For what purpose were cities of 
refuge appointed? (Josh. 20.) 9. What directions are given in Ex. 27.2 for 
making the horns of the altar? 10. What do Solomon’s words in verse 52 
mean? Compare 1 Sam. 14.45; 2 Sam. 14.11; Acts 27.34. 311. How did 
Adonijah meet his death? (2 Kings 2. 13-25.) 
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Lesson VIII — NovEMBER 22 
SOLOMON ANOINTED KING 


1 Kings 1. 32-40, 50-53. (Read 1 Kings 1. 1-2.12.) Commit vv. 39, 40. 


@oloden Cert 


Know thou the God of thy father, and serve him with a 
perfect heart, and with a willing mind. I Chron. 28.9. 


LESSON TEXT, 1 Kings’r. 32-40, 50-53 


32 And king David said, Call me Zadok the priest, and Nathan the prophet, 
and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada. And they came before the king. 

33 The king also said unto them, Take with you the servants of your lord, 
and cause Solomon my son to ride upon mine own mule, and bring him down 
to Gihon: 

34 And let Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet anoint him their king 
over Israel: and blow ye with the trumpet, and say, God save king Solomon. 

35 Then ye shall come up after him, that he may come and sit upon my 
throne; for he shall be king in my stead: and I have appointed him to be ruler 
over Israel and over Judah. 

36 And Benaiah the son of Jehoiada answered the king, and said, Amen: the 
Lord God of my lord the king say so too. 

37 As the Lord hath been with my lord the king, even so be he with 
Solomon, and make his throne greater than the throne of my lord king David. 

38 So Zadok the priest, and Nathan the prophet, and Benaiah the son of 
Jehoiada, and the Cherethites, and the Pelethites, went down, and caused 
Solomon to ride upon king David’s mule, and brought him to Gihon. 

39 And Zadok the priest took a horn of oil out of the tabernacle, and anointed 
Solomon. And they blew the trumpet; and all the people said, God save king 
Solomon. 

40 And all the people came up after him, and the people piped with pipes, and 
rejoiced with great joy, so that the earth rent with the sound of them. ; 

so And Adonijah feared because of Solomon, and arose, and went and 
caught hold on the horns of the altar. 

51 And it was told Solomon, saying, Behold, Adonijah feareth king Solo- 
mon: for, lo, he hath caught hold on the horns of the altar, saying, Let king 
Solomon swear unto me to day that he will not slay his servant with the sword. 

52 And Solomon said, If he will shew himself a worthy man, there shall not 
a hair of him fall to the earth; but if wickedness shall be found in him, he 
shall die. 

53 So king Solomon sent, and they brought him down from the altar. And 
he came and bowed himself to king Solomon; and Solomon said unto him, Go 
to thine house, 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


32, Call me. R. V., call to me. Benaiah, The captain of the body-guard. 

33. The servants of your lord. His body-guard. 

34. Blow with. R. V., blow. God save King Solomon, R. V., Long live 
King Solomon. 

35. Ye shall come up after him. Follow as his body-guard. That he may 
come. R. V., and he shall come. Ruler. R. V., prince. Over Israel and 
Judah, Perhaps mentioned because David had ruled at first over Judah alone. 
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36. Amen. “So let it be.’ The God of my Lord the King, say so, too. 
“The true text is perhaps preserved in the Septuagint: ‘May Jehovah con- 
firm the words of my Lord the King,’” Skinner. 

37. Make his throne greater than the throne of my lord king David. “He 
knew that no one having a true father’s tenderness could be jealous of his 
child.” Theodoret. 

38. The Cherethites and Pelethites. These were foreign soldiers who formed 
the nucleus of David’s army. (2 Sam. 8.18.) The former are mentioned in 
1 Sam. 30.14 as living in the Negeb, and it has been thought that the term 
Pelethites was a corruption of the Hebrew for Philistines. 

39. An horn. R. V., the horn. Tabernacle. R. V., tent. Probably the one 
constructed by David on Mt. Zion for the ark of the covenant (2 Sam. 6.17). 
God save. R. V., Long live. 

40. The garth rent with the sound of them, An instance of oriental hyper- 
bole. “It is suspected that there is a slight corruption in the Hebrew text, and 
that the yerb really used meant ‘ resounded.’” 

50. Fhe horns of-the altar. Wooden projections overlaid with brass at the 
four corners of the altar. There is an allysion to the altar as a place of 
refuge for evil doers in Ex, 21.12-14. Probably it was the altar of Mount Zion. 

51. Caught hold. R. V., laid hold. Let king Solomon. He acknowledges 
him as his king. Yo-day. R. V., frst. Before he wotld dare leave his place 
of safety. Slay with the sword, He knows that his offence is worthy of death. 

52. Solomon said. He did not swear as Adonijah wished, There shall not 
a hair of him fall to the earth, A proverbial expression for ‘No harm what- 
ever shall come to him.” Jf wickedness shall be found. R. V., be found, “Ti 
he shall again be caught with any new plots.” Josephus. 

53. Bowed himself, R, V., did obeisance, 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


34. Let the priest and the prophet anoint him their king over Israel. The 
essential and decisive feature of the coronation ceremonies was the act of 
anointing. It consisted in pouring sacred oil on the head of the monarch, and 
was probably in ordinary cases performed by a priest. The primary meaning 
in the rite seems to have been to establish a relation between the king and the 
deity, in virtue of which his person was considered inviolable. (1 Sam. 24.6; 
26.9.) But with this there was early associated the other idea of the com- 
munication of the divine Spirit, to whose indwelling all kingly virtues were 
ascribed, (1 Sam. 16,13,) The lack of this indispensable function blighted 
Adonijah’s prospects of the throne. Professor Skinner. 

35. He shall be king in my stead. Soon after the coronation of Solomon 
the aged king was called away. His life had been an eventful one. Few of 
his years were without war or turmoil, but through all difficulties he advanced 
to a position higher than had been held by any man of his race. ‘The best ex- 
ample of a self-made man, is what he has recently been called. That he pte- 
pared the way for the more showy reign of Solomon is one of the least of the 
things he accomplished. He may be said to have created a united Israel. 
Henry Preserved Smith, Old Testament History. 

35. I have appointed him to be prince over Israel and over Judah. Whether 
the 72d Psalm be David’s composition or that of Solomon, it doubtless ex- 
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presses the aspitation with which the dying father looked forward to the reign 
‘of his son, and as such throws a strangely interesting light on the spiritual 
life of Israel in those days, in its highest manifestations. Written under the 
full influence of divine inspiration, it points in its higher application to the 
glorious reign of the Messiah, in whom the kingdom of God on earth, then 
represented by Israel, would attain its supreme and unfading glory. But it 
none the less expresses the ideal of earthly monarchy in the minds of the 
nobler heroes of the age of David and of his illustrious son; an ideal ‘rare in- 
deed in the conceptions either of subjects or monarch of any age. Cunningham 
Geikie, Hours with the Bible. 

38. The Cherethites ‘and the Pelethites. The Gibborim (heroes, or bravi) 
were to David what the Praetorian Guard was to the Roman emperors, or 
the Varangian Guard to the Byzantine emperors, or the Janissaties to the Sul- 
tans, or the Swiss Guards to the French kings. They were ‘soldiers by pro- 
fession, dependent on the king for their ‘pay, ‘and stbservient to him with an 
allegiance which was not without danger to the popular liberty. To belong to 
this body was itself a distinction, and the tecords of deeds of prowess ‘achieved 
by the leading officers were like the chronicles of chivalry, and fired the 
imagination of younger aspirants for warlike fame. ‘Beside them, or ‘thingled 
tp With them and Often under the sante command, were the Cherethites, 
Pelethites, and Gittites, in all probability ‘a band of foreign mercenaries, who 
served as a body of lictors to execute the king’s commands. Farrar, Solomon. 


LIGHT FROM ‘ORIENTAL LIFE 


33. Cause Solomon my son to ride upon mine own mule. Mules are not 
heard of in Israelitish history before the time of David, and in David’s life- 
time the use of mules seems to have been restricted to the royal family or to 
‘distinguished persotis. (2 Sam. 13.20; 18.9.) Comtnon ‘people tsed asses, 
‘and ‘the watr-horse was not tsed before Soloition’s time. To tide in the chariot 
‘or ‘on the ‘beast which carried the king was a special mark of honor. Pharaoh 
honored Joseph by catising hith to “ride in the second chariot which he ‘had,” 
‘Gen. 41.43, but David’s object was not so much to honor Solomon ‘as to Tet 
‘the people know by this means that Solomon ‘was to -be his successor. The 
fabbis say that “it was death to ride on the king’s niule without his permission.” 
Herodotus tells ‘us that in Persia One who sat even ‘by accident in the king’s 
‘seat was immiediately put to death. 

40. The people piped with pipes. The pipe was one of the most ancient, as 
it ‘was one of the ‘simplest, ‘of instruments. It was originally merely a reed 
with ‘holes perforated at certain distances, whence it derived its Hebrew 
‘naine, chalil, bored through. As its use ‘became more general it was made with 
greater care, and sometimes of other materials, such as brass, box-wood, horn, 
bone, or ‘ivory. Freenian. 

30. He caught hold on the horns of the altar. The tight of asylum in sacred 
‘places was common among afl ‘anciett ‘peoples. On the ‘horns of the altar the 
‘atoning ‘blood was sprinkled, hetice they became “symbols of ble’sing and salva- 
tion, and by ‘graspitiz them the offender ptit himself under God’s protection.” 
This is nowhere Stated in the Bible, but ft is itiplied im Ex, 21. 13, 14, where it 
says if a man’kill another, ‘he shall ‘be put to death, “but if God deliver him into 
‘his ‘hand ; then I ‘will appoittt a place whither he shall flee. And if a man come 
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presumptuously upon his neighbor, to slay him with guile; thou shalt take him 

from mine altar, that he may die.” It appears that unless a man was guilty of 

a heinous offense, he was safe 

from punishment when he 

grasped the horns of the altar. 

Compare the purpose of the 

cities of refuge, Joshua 20. aS 
52. If he shall show himself “== 

a worthy man, there shall not 

a hair of him fall to the earth. 

Solomon’s magnanimity in par- The Horne of the Alas 

doning Adonijah is contrary 

to oriental custom. “It has often been the custom for each king on his acces- 

sion to put to death all his brothers as mere possible pretenders. In Turkey 

this custom continued into the present century.” 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


From the royal palace the procession went to Gihon, where Solomon was 
anointed, and then returned. There are various theories as to the location 
of Gihon. Many modern scholars believe that it was the Virgin’s Spring in 
the Kidron Valley, at the base of the hill on which David’s citadel stood. 

En-rogel, where Adonijah held his sacrificial feast, is thought to have been 
the so-calied Well of Job, where the Kidron and Hinnom Valleys unite. Gihon, 
then, was nearer the palace than was En-rogel. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


After the end of Absalom’s rebellion, David returned to Jerusalem. On his 
homeward march, Shimei, who had cursed the king as he fled from Jerusalem, 
came to David and rece:ved pardon, and Mephibosheth came to explain that 
he had been loyal to his king, but his servant had deceived him. Barzillai, 
who had provided for David and his retinue at Mahanaim, went with him on 
his way as far as the Jordan, and when David besought him to come with him 
to Jerusalem he pleaded his age and begged that Chimham might have the 
honor in his stead. “All the people of Judah and half the people of Israel” 
met their king and escorted him over the Jordan. A strife arose between 
Judah and Israel, which ended in the revolt of the men of Israel under Sheba. 
On reaching Jerusalem David ordered Amasa to pursue Sheba. Joab treacher- 
ously murdered Amasa, led the troops against Sheba, and besieged the town 
of Abel. He agreed to leave the city if given the head of Sheba, and this con- 
dition was fulfilled. 

David had now become old and feeble, and Adonijah, his oldest son, at- 
tempted to seize the kingdom. Like Absalom, he assumed the royal state, with 
his horses and chariots, and like him, too, he was goodly to look upon. Joab, 
the General, and Abiathar, the Priest, espoused his cause. Adonijah gave a 
great feast at En-rogel, at which he was hailed king. Nathan informed Bath- 
sheba of Adonijah’s plans, and Bathsheba reported them to David, remind- 
ing him that he had promised that Solomon, her son, should be his suc- 
cessor. Nathan followed and confirmed her account. Then David solemnly 
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swore to Bathsheba that Solomon should succeed him. The date of Solomon’s 
accession may have been 970 B. c. He reigned 40 years. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Why are the names Charles or Frank or Helen or 
Margaret, or whatever the name may be, given to boys and girls these days; 
is it because of what the names mean, or because the parents like them, or 
they have belonged to others for whom the parents wish to have their chil- 
dren called? In Bible times names seem to have been given for their mean- 
ing. Do you know what the name Frederick means? It means “ Peaceful.” 
Frederick in German is “ Friedrich,” and if you knew German you would see 
that the first part of the word means peace, and the second is a changed form 
of the word reich, rich; rich in peace, then, the name means. There is a He- 
brew name, Shelomoh, which we call Solomon, that means the same thing as 
the name Frederick. David gave this name Solomon, The Peaceful, to one 
of his sons. What was the name of an older son who went to battle in the 
hope of gaining his father’s throne? Absalom means “Father of Peace.” 
These names, Absalom and Solomon, indicate that David longed for peace, he 
had had enough of war. What was one reason given why he himself should not 
build the temple? MDavid’s enemies called him “a man of blood.” Our lesson 
to-day shows him to us in his old age, when his days of war and of peace alike 
are about over, and the time has come when the one who is to be king after 
him must be appointed. 

For Older Pupils. David is now seventy years old and physically feeble. 
Who should be his successor? In order to understand the situation we must 
remember that neither precedent nor law was firmly established so as to regu- 
late the matter. Saul and David themselves had been elected by the people. 
The law of primogeniture would give the throne to Adonijah, and it seems 
from Adonijah’s words in 1 Kings 2.15 that the people had looked upon him 
as the rightful heir. “Thou knowest,”’ he said, “that the kingdom was mine, 
and all Israel set their faces on me, that I should reign: howbeit the kingdom 
is turned about, and is become my brother’s; for it was his from Jehovah.” 
David, on the other hand, claimed the right to nominate his successor, “ And 
thou, my lord the king, the eyes of all Israel are trpon thee, that thou shouldest 
tell them who shall sit on the throne of my lord the king after him,” said 
Bathsheba to David. Nathan said to him, “ My lord, the king, hast thou said, 
Adonijah shall reign after me, and he shall sit upon my throne”? 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Kine SoLomon 


His Glory. “ Even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these,” said Jesus as he pointed to the lilies of the field. Perhaps it is this 
remark of Jesus that leads us to think more often of Solomon’s glory than 
of anything else connected with Solomon, more even than of his far-famed 
wisdom. The contrast between the life of King Saul and King Solomon is 
startling. Saul was king of a nation of peasants; Gibeah, his capital, seems 
to have been but an ordinary village; in his dwelling-house he lived very 
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simply. Solomon was king of a nation having in all respects wider prospects 
and a changed mode of life; Jerusalem, his capital, was a walled citadel, and 
in his magnificent palace he lived sumptuously. Only fifty years after Saul’s 
death, Solomon’s glory was the wonder of other eastern nations. Jesse sent 
David to King Saul with a gift of loaves of bread, bottles of wine, and a kid. 
The Queen of Sheba visited King Solomon and brought gifts of gold, spices, 
and precious stones as a fitting tribute. What would Saul, fresh from his 
father’s farm, have thought of Solomon’s magnificent royal state? His throne 
was made of ivory, overlaid with plates of pure gold, and lions on either 
side of the six steps led up to his throne. “There was not the like made in 
any kingdom.” All the royal drinking vessels were of pure gold. “ None was 
of silver,” the record says, “for silver was nothing accounted of in the days 
of Solomon,” for “the king made silver to be in Jerusalem as stones.” The 
stately guard that lined the way when Solomon left the palace were all armed 
with shields of gold, and Josephus adds that the drivers of Solomon’s swift 
horses had gold dust sprinkled in their hair every day, “so that their heads 
sparkled with the reflection of the sun-beams from the gold.” 

His Prosperous Reign. While we know more about Solomon’s court and 
about his public enterprises, than we do about any other king of Israel, we 
know very little about Solomon himself, for few are the personal incidents 
related. How vividly David stands out before us as a real, mighty man of 
valor, while Solomon in all his glory is but a dim shadow of a man. We see 
Solomon in his official capacity, on the judgment seat, dedicating the tem- 
ple; we do not see him braving the lion and the bear to defend his flock, win- 
ning the heart of a Jonathan at court, attracting to himself when in exile the 
brave men of the kingdom, admitting to a prophet that he had sinned, weeping 
over a rebellious son. 

Solomon’s rule had a faithful beginning. He seems to have been equally 
famed for his wisdom and his justice, his commerce and his buildings, his gold 
and his treasures. As ‘.ugustus Cesar is said to have found Rome brick and 
left it marble, so it may be said of Solomon that he found Jerusalem a fortress 
and left it a city, he found the sanctuary a tent and left it a temple of stone. 
The walls and defences of Jerusalem he extended and strengthened. For him- 
self he built a palace that required thirteen years to complete, although he had 
an army of workmen. The House of the Forest of Lebanon, the Porch of 
Pillars, the Porch of the Throne, and the House of Pharaoh’s Daughter (one 
of his wives), embellished the city and satisfied his personal ambition and de- 
sire for splendor. 

In alliance with the king of Tyre, the capital of Phenicia, he built a fleet of 
ships at Ezion-Geber on the Red Sea, where the Israelites in their wander- 
ings after the exodus encamped. This fleet came back richly freighted from 
southern Arabia, which then possessed a highly civilized and prosperous people, 
and brought back ivory, apes, and peacocks from Ophir, which is thought to 
have been at the mouth of the Indus in India. Another fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean brought back the riches of Spain. He collected toll from the caravan 
routes between Asia and Egypt, and became himself a trader, deriving a large 
profit from the horses and chariots with which he provided the Hittite and 
Aramean kings. But his commercial enterprises could not pay for his ex- 
penditures; he paid Hiram of Tyre in the annual revenue of grain and oil, 
and later ceded to him twenty towns on the Phenician frontier. When he 
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increased the taxes, and excepted those of his own tribe of Judah, he sowed the 
seeds of jealousy and discontent among the Northern Tribes which bore fruit 
on his death in the disruption of the kingdom. 

His Downfall. In Deuteronomy 17. 16, 17, concerning the kings to be over 
israel it states that “he shall not multiply horses to himself, neither shall he 
multiply wives to himself, neither shall he greatly multiply to himself silver 
and gold.” All these commands Solomon disobeyed. In 1 Kings 3.3, we 
read that “Solomon loved Jehovah, walking in the statutes of David, his 
father”; but in 1 Kings 11. 4, the report is that “It came to pass, when Solomon 
was old, that his wives turned away his heart after other gods.” “Solomon's 
fatal weakness was for wives,” says Dr. vah Dyke in Sermons to Young 
Men. “One of his chief objects was to increase his political influence by con- 
tracting alliances with the princesses of stirrounding nations. He went on 
adding to his burdens and entanglements, every month bringing a new princess 
into the royal household, and every princess bringing a new god, until at 
length he had seven hundred wives and three hundred coneubines. Hated 
by his people for the heavy burdens of taxation which he was forcéd to lay 
upon them for the support of his costly household, turned hither and thither 
by wives who neither understood his wisdom nor cared for his greatness, 
but only for his gold, worshipping at the shrines of a hundred gods, in 
none of which he believed — what an old age is this! It is the very mockery 
of greatness, the supreme irony of fate, that the hoary head of the wisest 
of monarchs should be crowned by his own hands with the cap of a fool. And 
all this because he did not understand that to gttide one’s own life is a harder 
and more perilous task than to rule a kingdom.” 


II Serve Him with A WILLiInc Minp 


Solomon’s Service of God. “ Know thou the god of thy father, and serve 
him with a perfect heart, and with a willing mind,” are David’s words in an 
address given in 1 Chronicles 28. David himself had reserved his God with a 
loyal faithfulness, to do God’s will had been the ruling principle of his life. 
“T delight to do Thy will, O my God; yea, Thy law is within my heart,” he says 
in the fortieth Psalm. 

Will Solomon obey his counsel, and serve God with an equally perfect heart 
and willing mind? We see him to-day as he ascetids the throne with the most 
brilliant prospects before hit; two weeks later we see him dedicating the 
temple which he built with so much zeal, and in all these sceties he seems to 
be following this counsel of his father David. But we pass on to the close 
of his reign, and we find him not only not serving his father’s God, but even 
serving false gods. 

When Serving God is Easy. The scietitists tell us that the atmosphere 
presses upon us with a weight of some fifteen pounds to the square inch, so 
that a grown man carries a burden of about fifteen tons. How is it that the 
weight does not crush tis? The fact is that the gases and fluids inside our 
body press outwatd and balance the external pressure, so that we are uncon- 
scious of it. So far from feeling the air to be lead, we speak of the lightest 
things as being light as air. It is much like this with the law of God. The 
internal force in all Christ’s true disciples has becoime equal to the exterior 
demand. Our conscience, heart, and will afte filled with heavenly, profound, 
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irresistible strength, and the weight of the law is the weight of a rose leaf. 
When we are born of God, know His love, and realize His grace, we are able 
to say with our Maker, “I delight to do Thy will, O my God.” W. L. ‘Wat- 
kinson, The Blind Spot. 

When Serving God is a Delight. Two things are connected with the 
pleasure which lawyers have in their calling. There are two terms which are 
constantly used. I ask what a young man is doing, and I am told that he is 
studying law. I ask the same question a few years later, and I am told he is 
practising law. These two things belong in the delight of the man of the law 
and are essential to its permanence. It is not enough that one should have a 
collection of law-books, should occasionally read in them, should admire very 
many things which they contain; but he must make a patient study of the law, 
and faithfully apply its principles to the interests of men. Grant me these two 
things, and I will promise a true delight in the law of the Lord. 

We find the love of the law by taking it from Christ. It is expressed in His 
life, it is spoken by His lips. Hear Christ teach the law. Mark the tone of His 
voice, the accent, the emphasis. See the radiance of His face. Mark the grace 
and truth which are upon Him, and the love of the law will spring readily in 
your heart. You will see its beauty, feel its attraction, and will be ready to say 
with the old singer, “O how love I Thy law!” Alexander McKenzie. 


III Know THovu THE Gop oF THy FATHER 


Adonijah. One of the explanations given (I Kings 1.6) of Adonijah’s 
pretension to the throne is the foolish indulgence of his father: “ His father 
had not displeased him at any time in saying, Why hast thou done so?” It 
would seem as though David, looking back on the hardships of his own youth and 
early manhood, determined, as so many fathers do in these days, that his sons 
should not have to pass through such trying experiences. He gave them a very 
different life indeed, accustomed them to the luxuries of royalty from the be- 
ginning, and Absalom and Adonijah proved by their lives that it would have 
been far better had he “displeased them,” instead of humoring them in all their 
wishes, and had he questioned them about their actions, instead of paying no 
heed to what they did. The fate of Amnon and of Absalom had no warning 
for Adonijah; like them, “he exalted himself, saying, I will be king.” He 
imitated Absalom in preparing a great feast at which he permitted his followers 
to shout, “God save King Adonijah!” When his followers deserted him on 
hearing of the anointing of Solomon, Adonijah, fearing for his life, fled to the 
sanctuary and caught hold of the horns of the altar. In time of danger he 
sought the sanctuary of Jehovah, but his life shows that in prosperity he knew 
not the God of his father. David had named him Adonijah, which means “ Je- 
hovah is my Lord,” but he had paid little heed to the meaning of his name. 

The Need of God in Times of Prosperity. A Scotsman of long ago is said 
to have offered this prayer: “O Lord, hae a care o’ Rob, for he is on the 
great deep, an’ Thou holdest it in the hollow of Thy hand. And hae a care o’ 
Jamie, for he has gone to fight the enemies o’ his country, an’ the outcome o’ 
the battle is wi’ Thee. But ye need na fash yersel’ wi’ Willy, for I hae him 
here, an’ I’m cawpable o’ lookin’ after him mysel’.”. Too many of us are like 
that Scotsman in thinking that we are capable of looking after ourselves, and 
only when trouble comes do we seek guidance and help from God. The pro- 
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verbial sailor, who thinks of God only when in danger of shipwreck, has his 
counterpart on land. 

Bishop Phillips Brooks beautifully expresses in these words the thought of 
our need of God in prosperity as well as in adversity: “God is not a crutch com- 
ing to help your lameness, unnecessary to you if you have all your strength; 
the stronger you are, the more thoroughly you are yourself, the more your 
need of it and the more your need of Him.” 

A Man who knew God. One night in our Prayer Service we had the 
subject, “What in my life has helped me most toward Jesus Christ?” And 
one after another told his experience. At last rose a man for whom I have al- 
ways had a most profound respect, a man of no great education, but a godly 
man. He had never spoken of himself before, and didn’t wish to exalt him- 
self in the least. He said: “The one thing which has helped me most in my 
Christian experience is this: for many years I have been in the habit of getting 
up half an hour earlier than necessary in order that I might spend that half 
hour in prayer, and in reading God’s Word, and in meditation.” That man is a 
car conductor and is obliged to rise every morning at three o’clock, and in 
order to spend a little time with God he gets up at half past two. James H. 
Hoadley, in Northfield Echoes. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


The noblest characters can emerge from the worst surroundings, and moral 
failures come out of the best. M. D. Babcock. 

T count life just a stuff to try the soul’s strength on. Browning. 

Man can not escape responsibility of choice; it faces him at every moment of 
his life, most of all in those beautiful and strenuous days when the bases of his 
manhood are being laid; then it is that he ought to seek the kingdom of God 
that he may win the noblest manhood. A. M. Fairbairn. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Jehovah magnified Solomon exceedingly, and bestowed upon him such royal 
majesty as had not been on any king before him in Israel. 1 Chron. 29. 25. 

And David said to Solomon his son, Be strong and of good courage, and do 
it; fear not, nor be dismayed; for Jehovah God, even my God, is with thee; he 
will not fail thee, nor forsake thee, until all the work for the service of the 
house of Jehovah be finished. 1 Chron. 28. 20. 

To whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be required. Luke 12. 48. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


The character of Solomon is one of the loftiest and also one of the lowest 
in the Scriptures. What is its lesson for me? His fall was not a sudden one 
There is an Arabian fable that there was a worm in the staff on which he 
leaned which secretly gnawed it asunder; the worm, the tendency to do that 
which was evil in the sight of the Lord, was there in his youth, and gradually 
it led to his demoralization and fall. Let us beware of the beginnings of evil. 

Solomon tried to serve God and also the idols of his heathen princesses. No 
man can serve two masters. The question always is, whom shall he serve. 
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The anointing oil of the Lord is upon me as it was upon Solomon. I have 
taken the name of Christian; what have I done to-day that I would not have 
done were I not a Christian? 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


David realized that prompt measures must be taken to assure the throne to 
Solomon, and he gave explicit directions for Solomon’s immediate installation. 
He sent for Zadok the priest, Nathan the prophet, and Benaiah the com- 
mander of the household troops, and bade them mount Solomon on the king’s 
mule, accompanying him and the body-guard to Gihon, anoint him there, and 
_ proclaim him king. Benaiah answered for all, saying, “As Jehovah hath been 
with my lord the king, even so be He with Solomon, and make his throne 
greater than the throne of my lord king David.” 

David’s orders were carried out; the trumpet blast pealed forth the proc- 
lamation to the assembled troops, who shouted back, “Long live King Solo- 
mon!” and all the people came back to the palace rejoicing. Adonijah and 
his guests heard the trumpet blasts and the uproar in the city, and their feast- 
ing quickly ended. The son of Abiathar brought them word of what had taken 
place. The guests all fled, and Adonijah took refuge in the sanctuary and 
caught hold of the horns of the altar. To Solomon who had been borne in 
triumph to the palace and seated on the royal throne, Adonijah’s resolve was 
brought, that he would not leave his position till Solomon swore to spare him. 
Had Adonijah been successful in his plans, no doubt he would have put Solomon 
and Bathsheba both to death, but Solomon magnanimously gave his word that 
as long as Adonijah behaved worthily, he should not perish. Adonijah came 
and bowed himself humbly before his younger brother, hailing him as king, and 
Solomon dismissed him to his home. 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The mistaken statecraft of the ruler whose motto might well have been: 
The State—I am the State. H. P. Smith. 

2. David as shepherd, soldier, statesman, poet, king, friend, and father. 

3. A comparison of the religious spirit of Saul, David, and Solomon. “ Saul 
was self-willed, David was self-subdued, Solomon was self-contained. The 
religion of Saul was associational, the religion of David was personal, the re- 
ligion of Solomon was official.” 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Give Isaiah’s denunciation of intemperance in our last temperance lesson. 
2. Read in Isaiah 8. 5-8 Isaiah’s description of the Assyrian invasion as a de- 
structive flood. 3. What was the crown of pride of Ephraim? 4. Describe 
the situation of Samaria. 5. What did the law prohibit to priests in Lev. 10.9? 
(See also Ezek. 44.21). 6. Compare the charge made against the prophets in 
Micah 5.5-7. 7. With verse 10 compare a parallel passage in Heb, 5. 12-14. 
8. With Isaiah’s words to the people who paid no heed to his repeated warnings, 
compare Christ’s parable in Matt. 21.33-44. 9. Read the remainder of the 
chapter. 10. What is the meaning of the parable? 
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Isaiah 28. 1-13. Commit verse 11. 


@olven Cert 


I keep under my body, and bring 
it into subjection. I Cor. 9. 27. 


LESSON TEXT Isaiah 28. 1-13 


1 Woe to the crown of pride, to the drunkards of Ephraim, whose glorious 
beauty is a fading flower, which are on the head of the fat valleys of them that 
are overcome with wine! 

2 Behold, the Lord hath a mighty and strong one, which as a tempest of 
hail and a destroying storm, as a flood of mighty waters overflowing, shall cast 
down to the earth with the hand. 

F 3 The crown of pride, the drunkards of Ephraim, shall be trodden under 
eet: 

4 And the glorious beauty, which 7s on the head of the fat valley, shall be 
a fading flower, and as the hasty fruit before the summer; which when he that 
looketh upon it seeth, while it is yet in his hand he eateth it up. 

5 In that day shall the Lord of hosts be for a crown of glory, and for a 
diadem_of beatity, unto the residue of his people, 

6 And for a spirit of judgment to him that sitteth in judgment, and for 
strength to them that turn the battle to the gate. 

7 But they also have erred through wine, and through strong drink are out 
of the way; the priest and the prophet have erred through strong drink, they 
are swallowed tp of wine, they are out of the way through strong drink; they 
err in vision, they stumble im judgment. 

8 For all tables are full of vomit and filthiness, so that there is no place 
clean. 

9 Whom shall he teach knowledge? and whom shall he make to understand 
doctrine? them that are weaned from the milk and drawn from the breasts. 

10 For precept must be upon precept, precept iipon precept; line upon line, 
line upon line; here a little, and there a little: 

11 For with stammering lips and another tongue will he speak to this 
eople. 
: ie To whom he said, This ts the rest wherewith ye may cause the weary to 
rest; and this is the refreshing: yet they would not hear. 

13 But the word of the Lord was unto them precept upon precept, precept upon 
precept; line upon line, line upon line; here a little, and there a little; that 
they might go and fall backward and be broken and snared and taken, 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1. Woe to the crown of pride. The reference is to Samaria, the boast of the 
Ephraimites. The prophet here pictures the city as a drunken reveler whose 
head is encircled with a floral wreath, in which the flowers are fading. To the 
drunkards. R. V., of the drunkards. Whose glorious beauty is a fading flower. 
R. V., and to the fading flower of his glorious beauty. The flower which has 
been the glory of Ephraim is destined to fade. Which are on the head of the 
fat valleys. R. V., which is on the head of the fat valley. Of them that are 
overcome with wine. R. V., margin, of them that are smitten down with wine, 
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2. A mighty and strong one. Assyria. “Ho Assyria, the rod of mine anger, 
the staff in whose hand is my indignation! I will send him against a profane 
nation.” (Isa. 10.5, 6.) Which as. R. V., as. A tempest. R. V., a flood. 
Shall cast down. R. V., will he cast down. With the hand. R. V., margin, 
with violence. Compare Isa. 8. 5-8. 

3. Under feet. R. V., under foot. 

4. R. V., And the fading flower of his glorious beauty, which is on the head 
of the fat valley, shall be as the first ripe fig before the summer. The fat valley. 
The valley in which Samaria was located was fertile. 

5. Shall the Lord of hosts be. R. V., Will Jehovah of hosts become. For a 
diadem. R. V., a diadem. Samaria’s fortress—the crown of pride—is cast 
down to the earth, but there is comfort for the people who remain, for Jehovah 
Himself will be to them a crown of glory and a diadem of beauty. 

6. And for a. R. V., and a. To him that sitteth in judgment. Isa. 32.1. 
Turn the battle to the gate. R. V., turn back the battle at the gate. The 
enemy shall enter the city, but the inhabitants, strengthened by Jehovah, shall 
drive them back out of the city gates. 

7, R. V., And even these reel with wine, and stagger with strong drink; the 
priest and the prophet reel with strong drink, they are swallowed up of wine, 
they stagger with strong drink. Even these. The priest and the prophet of 
Judah are like the drunkards of Ephraim, verse 1. They err in vision, they 
stumble in judgment. The lower order of prophets are intoxicated even in 
their prophetic visions, and the priests even in their judicial functions. 

8. All tables. “The tables are those of sacrificial feasts. The excesses that 
took place, especially at the Feast of Tabernacles or Ingatherings, when the 
vintage was ended, was no uncommon feature (1 Sam. 1.13; Amos 2.8) 
and awakened Isaiah’s wrath (22.13).” New Century Bible, 

9-13. Isaiah has evidently surprised the drunken revellers at their feast, and 
these verses are a dialogue between him and them. 9. They insolently mock 
Isaiah. Are they little children to whom he must bring knowledge? Shall. 
R. V., will. Doctrine. x. V., the message. The message Isaiah as prophet has 
received from the Lord. 

10. Precept must be upon precept. R. V., it is precept upon precept. Compare 
Heb. 5. 12-14. 

11. R. V., Nay, but by men of strange lips and with another tongue. “ Isaiah 
makes use of their own sarcasm. He tells them that the Lord will speak to 
them by a foreign and hostile people (the Assyrians), whose utterance will be 
to them as stammering, strange jargon.” Lange. 

12. Wherewith ye may cause the weary to rest. R. V., give ye rest to him 
that is weary. See Isa. 30.15; Jer. 6. 16. 

13. But the word was. R. V., Therefore shall the word be. Might go. R. 
V., may go. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL WRITERS 


5. In that day will Jehovah of hosts become a crown of glory. The crown 
of Ephraim was become as a fading flower: then is all over in human history? 
When man fails, God seems to expand upon the vision of the universe with a 
new amplitude, and to glow with a new and unimagined splendor. “In that 
day will Jehovah of hosts become a crown of glory, and a diadem of beauty 
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unto the residue of His people.” The Lord will not leave the universe in the 
hands of drunken princes. The great purpose of the divine creation shall roll 
on to inevitable fruition and glory, though Ephraim turn aside, and Jei‘1salem 
herself — city of peace, city of beauty — be numbered amongst the cities of \n- 
fusion. Our trust is in the living God. Princes disappoint us; prophets, 
preachers, teachers, go astray; the brightest minds suffer at least momentary 
eclipse; but God reigns, and that which is crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough places shall be made plain. Joseph Parker, in The People’s Bible. 

5. A diadem of beauty unto the residue of his people. The lesson of Tenny- 
son’s Vision of Sin and of Arnold’s New Sirens, that night and frost, de- 
cay and death, come down at last on pampered sense, is necessary, but not 
enough. Who stops there remains a defective and morbid moralist. When 
you have made the sensual shiver before the disease that inevitably awaits 
them, you must go on to show that there are men who have the secret of sur- 
viving the most terrible judgments of God, and lift their figures calm and 
victorious against the storm-washed sky. Preach the depravity of men, but 
never apart from the possibilities that remain in them. It is Isaiah’s health as 
a moralist that he combines the two. No prophet ever threatened judgment 
more inexorable and complete than he. Yet he never failed to tell the sinner, 
how possible it was for him to be different. If it were necessary to crush men 
in the mud, Isaiah would not leave them there with the hearts of swine. But 
he put conscience in them, and the envy of what was pure, and the admiration 
of what was victorious. Even as they wallowed, he pointed them to the figures 
of men like themselves, who had survived and overcome by the Spirit of God. 
George Adam Smith, in The Expositor’s Bible. 

1o. The original tzaw latzaw tzaw latzaw, kaw lakaw kaw lakaw is a mocking 
conformation of Isaiah’s message to a nurse’s child-prattle. We might attempt 
to reproduce it by “Law on law, law on law; saw on saw, saw on saw; (saw 
instead of saying for the sake of rhyme) a bittie here and a bittie there.’ We 
see no mimicry of a drunkard’s stammering here. The words are purposely ab- 
breviated and reduced to rhyme in the Hebrew. The priests attempt to con- 
vey the impression of stale and wearisome iteration in the prophet’s message. 
New Century Bible. 

11. By men of strange lips., The Assyrian language, although closely allied to 
Hebrew, was sufficiently different from it both in grammar and in vocabulary 
to seem a “stammering” or “barbarous” tongue to Isaiah’s contemporaries. 
The common diplomatic and commercial language of Syria and Assyria was 
Aramaic. Cheyne. 

12. This is the rest. Isaiah practically grants the monotony, or rather the 
uniformity, of his preaching. But there was but one remedy for the evils of 
the time. “ Through returning and rest shall ye be saved,” 30.15. It was the 
“rest,” not of passive obedience to Assyria, but of hearty faith in Jehovah, 
which is recommended. Compare Micah 2. 10; Jer. 6.16. Cheyne. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


4. As the first ripe fig. This was esteemed a great delicacy, as it ripens in 
June, whereas the rest come to maturity in August. (Hos. 9.10; Micha. 7. 1.) 
It is so much sought after that no sooner is it seen than it is greedily devoured. 
The fate of Samaria is to be quickly consummated. As a matter of history, we 
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know that Assyria did not succeed in devouring Samaria in quite so summary a 
fashion. Its siege lasted two years. (2 Kings 18.10.) New Century Bible. 
10. Precept upon precept, line upon line. The Hebrew word translated precept 
signifies a little precept, such as is suited to the capacity of a little child. The 
line is the line which a mason stretches out to build a layer of stones by. (Com- 
pare 2 Kings 21.13.) After one layer or course is placed, he raises the line 
and builds another; thus the building is by degrees regularly completed. 
This is the method of teaching children, giving them such information as their 


narrow capacities can receive; and thus the prophet dealt with the Israelites. 
Adam Clarke. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 
The prophet Isaiah is speaking to the drunken leaders of Judah in their 


capital city of Jerusalem. In the first few verses he describes the drunkards 
of Ephraim, the leading tribe in the Northern Kingdom whose name sometimes 


aad 
ASI 


we 


Assyrian Drinking Scene i 


stands for the whole kingdom. Their capital city was Samaria, located in a 
fruitful valley midway between the Jordan and the Sea. Its beautiful situation 
on the brow of an isolated hill, itself crowned by numerous towers, naturally 
suggested Isaiah’s figure of a wreath of flowers. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The prophet Isaiah directs the drunken leaders of Jerusalem to turn their 
thoughts to the north, and see the impending doom of Samaria. The de- 
struction of Samaria by the Assyrians under Sargon and the leading of the 
people into captivity occurred in 722 B. c. At the time of Isaiah’s prophecy 
the city was still standing. He warns the people of Judah that a like fate will 
befall them. Their policy was to form an alliance with Egypt and a treaty with 
Assyria herself. But these things would not avail to save them. Jerusalem 
was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar in 586 8. c., after a siege lasting three years, 
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November 29 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. Twice a day the boatmen on the river Tre.t, in 
England, send up the thirty miles of river a cry of warning that the great tio! 
wave, or bore, is coming. The incoming tide from the ocean enters the Hum- 
ber River, and when it meets the narrower Trent it can no longer spread out 
as it has been doing, and so it rises on top of the stream which is flowing in the 
other direction into the Humber. As it advances with a terrible roar up stream, 
it rises higher and higher, a wall of seemingly angry water with foaming crest, 
five or six feet high at Gainsborough. It comes so swiftly and with such force 
that any boats left unanchored are wrecked. The words of warning which the 
boatmen shout from one to another have a strange sound to us. They are 
“Ware Atgir!” Beware the Agir! It is a cry that comes down from the times 
when the pagan Danes invaded England. They could not understand this fierce 
tidal wave; they thought it must be a god, and they named it AYgir. Three 
months ago we studied a warning cry of the prophet Isaiah against an evil which 
was to the people of that day a god far more terrible and dangerous than the 
fEgir of the Danes. What was it? Again and again Isaiah uttered his wari- 
ing cry, and in our lesson to-day we study other words of his against this same 
enemy. 

For Older Pupils. Coleridge once said that if he were a clergyman in 
Cornwall, he should preach fifty-two sermons a year against wreckers. As 
long as intemperance remains so great an evil in our country, four lessons a 
year against other wreckers are perhaps none too many. 

Dr. George Adam Smith says that the 28th chapter of the Book of Isaiah, 
from which our lesson is taken, that it is one of the greatest of Isaiah’s 
prophecies. “It is distinguished by that regal versatility of style which placed its 
author at the head of Hebrew writers. The style mirrors life about ourselves. 
The truths are relevant to every day in which luxury and intemperance abound, 
in which there are eyes too fevered by sin to see beauty in simple purity, and 
minds so surfeited with knowledge or intoxicated with their own cleverness, 
that they call the maxims of moral reason commonplace and scorn religious in- 
struction as food for babies,” 
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LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I I Keep UNDER MY Bopy, AND BRING IT INTO SUBJECTION * 


The Wonderful Human Body. God made the human body, and it is by 
far the most exquisite and wonderful organization which has come to us from 
the divine hand. It is a study for one’s whole life. If an undevout astronomer 
is mad, an undevout physiologist is yet madder. The stomach, that prepares 
the body’s support; the vessels, that distribute the supply; the arteries, that 
take up the food, and send it around; the lungs that erate the all-nourishing 
blood; that muscle-engine which, without fireman or engineer, stands day 
and night pumping and driving a wholesome stream with vital irrigation 
through all the system; the nervous system, that unites and harmonizes the 
whole band of organs; the brain, that dwells in the dome high above all, like a 
true royalty —these, with their various and wonderful functions, are not to be 
lightly spoken of, or irreverently held. Henry Ward Beecher, Sermons, 
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The Body seeks Dominion. The Bible divides the human constitution into 
three — spirit, soul, and body, and these it arranges in this order; the spirit is 
uppermost, the soul is in the middle, and the body is undermost. But the 
body is always trying to slip this domination of the powers that are above it, 
and become uppermost, and if this is allowed to take place the whole life is 
turned upside down, and man is degraded. And yet there are many tendencies 
of the time in this direction. For instance, I am told that in our great public 
schools, which one would suppose would be the very place in all the country 
where honor would be done to the intellect and its products, athletics are be- 
ing put before study. 

The body has a great many native propensities. For instance, sleep is one of 
them, and that is a kindly thing, beloved from pole to pole. And yet sleep al- 
ways tends to encroach upon the hours which do not belong to it, and many a 
man is a failure because he sleeps too much. Another propensity of the body 
is eating. We can not live without eating, much less can we work, and there 
is no reason why we should not enjoy our food, and yet this propensity tends to 
be a snare and a temptation. Gluttony has in many ages been one of the vices 
of mankind, sometimes exhibiting itself in very hideous forms. Though yield- 
ing too much to the propensity of eating is not characteristic of our day, the 
same can not be said about drinking. This is a propensity, undue indulgence of 
which makes a black mark on our age. St. Paul says, “I hold my body under,” 
and every man must do that who isn’t going to resign himself to slavery. 
James Stalker. 

The Degradation of Drink. Our bodies were created to be temples of 
the Holy Spirit, and never to be degraded. What are the laws which God has 
written on the human frame in regard to alcoholic stimulants? Let us notice 
some of these and their sufficient reasons why every young person should rig- 
idly resolve never to touch any intoxicating drinks except on rare occasions 
when a wise physician may prescribe them as medicine. 

1. The first reason is that no healthy human body requires alcohol, and the 
best work of the brain and the limb is done without it. Alcohol neither feeds 
nor strengthens. It absolutely lessens the muscular power. The young athletes 
in collegiate boat-races, when under training for regatta races, are not allowed 
to use alcoholics. 

2. Every glass of wine that contains a considerable amount of alcohol, and 
every glass of brandy, is an irritant. ; 

3. Intoxicants have a most dangerous affinity for the brain. A glass of 
strong wine or brandy makes for the brain as a hound makes for a deer in the 
forest. When the alcohol reaches the brain it overturns the throne of reason, 
and transforms the man into the fool or the maniac. 

4. No one is absolutely safe who tampers with an intoxicant. You may say, 
“Every man who drinks liquors does not become a sot.” Very true, but every 
sot drinks liquors; and not one in a million ever expected to become a sot 
when he began with his champagne or his sherry. Will you run the risk? 
I would not. The two reasons why I am a teetotaler are that I dare not trust 
myself, and I dare not tempt others by my example. Theodore L. Cuyler. 

The Soul on Top. The incident is often repeated of the little girl who 
listened to a sermon on the subject of our Golden Text, and when asked on her 
return home what the text had been replied promptly, “I keep my soul on top.” 
This is the true lesson; if the soul is kept on top there will be no question 
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about the subjection of the body. Says Dr. Henry Churchill King: “ Any man 
who means to be the man he can be in character, must say, ‘I am going to get 
positive help out of this body of mine,’ and if that is to be true, he must make his 
body the best instrument he can make it for the spirit, the very best medium 
for the spirit to work out through. I suppose that it ought to be true that a 
series of photographs of a man taken from year to year through his life ought 
to show that the spirit is increasingly dominating the body, and that the light 
of the spirit, yea, of the Spirit of God, is increasingly shining out through the 
face, the bearing, and mien.” 


II SINNING AGAINST WARNING 


They would not hear. “Woe unto them that are mighty to drink wine, 
and men of strength to mingle strong drink! (Woe to the crown of pride of 
the drunkards of Ephraim! Attend unto me. Hearken unto me. Thus saith 
Jehovah. Hear, ye deaf; and look, ye blind. Who is there among you that 
will give ear to this? That will hearken and hear for the time to come?” 
Thus Isaiah warned and threatened the people, foretold the destruction that 
would inevitably befall them, but they would not heed, they scoffed at his words, 
and their doom followed. 

You have read, of course, about men who have escaped from a sinking ship 
in a small boat or on a raft, and have drifted helplessly about without food 
or drink for several days before being picked up by a passing steamer. In that 
boat there has usually been some one who suffered so from thirst that, despite 
all warnings of the terrible consequences, he has tried to quench it by drink- 
ing the sea water, and then, becoming frenzied, and insane, he has leaped 
overboard and been drowned. Like such a man is the one who indulges too 
often in strong drink, which as surely as the sea water, though not always as 
speedily, makes him frenzied, then drives him on, not only to his own destruc- 
tion, but often to that of several others also. Like him, too, he knows what 
stuff he is drinking, he has been warned again and again of the evil conse- 
quences that will follow, but he will not heed the warning. 

They were repeatedly warned. In the Johnstown flood six thousand lives 
were lost. The flood was caused by the bursting of a dam at the head of the 
valley. For more than a year it was known that the dam was unsafe, that it 
could not stand the pressure of heavy rains. The rains came, the dam gave 
way, and the flood followed. 

The landslide which occurred in the village of Haverstraw on the Hudson 
hurled many houses into a clay pit, and many lives were lost. The pit had 
been dug by brickmakers, and it was seen that the houses on the bluff above 
were being undermined. Several times the owners were warned that they must 
move. On the day the catastrophe occurred, the chief of police noticed a wide 
crack in the street, and he went to each house and warned the inmates to 
leave at once. “Oh, I guess the bank will hold a little longer,” they told him; 
they had become accustomed to the threatened danger, and they did not leave. 
Even after some houses had collapsed, people rushed into houses already tot- 
tering on their foundations to save some of their property, and perished mis- 
erably. 

Judas did not rush blindly to his fate. For two years, at least, he lived with 
Jesus, and Jesus, seeing his peril, sounded again and again a warning note. 
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Yet Judas failed to heed the repeated warnings, and harbored his thoughts till 
they led him on to his dastardly deed. It is not for lack of warning, precept 
upon precept, that evil deeds are committed now. Seldom is a sinner ignorant 
of the results of sin; he sins against repeated warnings. 

Too Late. A sailor reported to his captain that the water was gaining 
upon the vessel. The captain drove him away with scoffs. Twice, thrice the 
warning was repeated. Each time the warning was unheeded. At last the 
barge began to give evidences of sinking. The captain ordered the men to the 
boats. They took their places. He then said, “I told you there was plenty of 
time.’ Then he took out his knife to cut the cable which bound the boat to 
the barge. He fell back with a cry of horror: the cable was an iron chain! 
Henry Drummond. 


III Precept upoN PRECEPT 


The Need of Repetitions. In planting corn, the proverb is, one grain for 
the crow, one grain for the worm, and one grain for the stalk. And in teach- 
ing a child the principle is drilled into memory once to be forgotten, a second 
time, to be neglected; a third time to be obeyed and transmitted into conduct 
and character. Newell Dwight Hillis. 

With Another Tongue will he speak. We gather from Isaiah that God 
speaks twice to men, first in words and then by deeds, but both times very 
simply and plainly. And if men deride and abuse the simplicity of the former, 
if they ignore moral and religious truths because they are elementary, and 
rebel against the quiet reiteration of simple voices, with which God sees it most 
healthy to conduct their education, then they shall be stunned by the common- 
place pertinacity, with which the effects of their insolence work themselves 
out in life. God’s ways with men are mostly commonplace; that is the hard- 
est lesson we have to learn. The tongue of conscience speaks like the tongue 
of time, prevailing by ticks and moments; not in undue excitement of soul 
and body, not in the stirring up of our passions nor by enlisting our ambitions, 
not in thunder nor in startling visions, but by every-day precepts of faithful- 
ness, honor, and purity, to which conscience has to rise unwinged by fancy or 
ambition, and dreadfully weighted with the dreariness of life. If we, carried 
away upon the rushing interests of the world, and with our appetite spoiled 
by the wealth and piquancy of intellectual knowledge, despise the simple moni- 
tions of conscience and Scripture, as uninteresting and childish, this is the risk 
we run,— that God will speak to us in another, and this time unshirkable, kind 
of commonplace. What that is we shall understand, when a career of dis- 
sipation or unscrupulous ambition has bereft life of all interest and joy, when 
one enthusiasm after another grows dull, and one pleasure after another taste- 
less, when all the little things of life preach to us of judgment, and the grass- 
hopper becometh a burden, and we, slowly descending through the drab and 
monotony of decay, suffer the last great commonplace, death. George Adam 
Smith, The Expositor’s Bible. 

The Mills of God grind slowly. Bit by bit, with gradual steps, with dis- 
mal persistence, like the slow drops on the rock, the judgments of God trickle 
out on the mocking heart. It takes a long time for the child to learn a page. 
ful, when he gets his lesson a sentence at a time. So slowly do His chastise- 
ments fall on men who have despised His continuous messages. Maclaren. 
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SENTENCE SERMONS 


Nothing is conquered until self is overcome. Chinese Proverb. 
In the temperance revolution we shall find a stronger bondage (than slavery) 
broken, a viler slavery manumitted, a greater tyrant deposed. Lincoln. 
Even after a shipwreck there are hosts who will seek the sea. Seneca. 
To man, propose this test: 
Thy body at its best, 
_ How far can it project thy soul on its lone way? Browning. 
The problem of life is the right adjustment of spirit and body, so that the 
former shall never be servant, but always master, of the latter. Bradford. 
Some folks smile at the folly of youth in dragging a sled uphill for the fleet- 
ing pleasure of riding down on it; but that youth is a sage compared with the 
man who works hard all the week and then drinks up his wages on Saturday 
night. Josh Billings. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Know ye not that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit which is in you, 
which ye have from God? And ye are not your own, for ye were bought with 
a price: glorify God therefore in your body. 1 Cor. 6.10, 20. 

If, when he seeth the sword come upon the land, he blow the trumpet, and 
warn the people; then whosoever heareth the sound of the trumpet, and taketh 
not warning, if the sword come, and take him away, his blood shall be upon 
his own head. Ezek. 33. 3, 4. 

The kingdom of God shall be taken away from you, and shall be given to a 
nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. Matt. 21. 43. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


Charles Dana Boardman suggests that “when we come to receive our final 
awards, the Judge will ask: ‘What did you do with your body? What use 
did you make of your eyes, your hands, your feet? Did you use them for My 
service and man’s, or for your own?’” What answer could I make to these 
questions ? 

Have I learned all that there is to be learned from any part of God’s word? 
Do I ever feel that any Sunday-school lesson is very familiar, I have known 
it since I was in the primary class, I do not need to be taught that lesson over 
again? Then I am as blind to the truths I need to learn as were those Ephraim- 
ites of old. 

We would strive for the mastery, we would be temperate in all things. 
With God’s help we will take heed to our ways now in our youth, and we will 
walk in the paths of prudence all our days. 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


Woe to the crown of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim! exclaims the 
prophet Isaiah. The image which he first throws on the screen is that of a 
drunken reveler whose wreath of flowers is fading; it represents the city of 
Samaria, “the crown of pride,” picturesquely situated on its low hill in the 
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midst of a fertile valley, and surrounded by a crown of towers. The wreath 
is already fading, and soon will be trodden under foot. The Lord has a mighty 
agent, Assyria, which, like a tempest of hail, a destructive storm, a flood of 
mighty waters, shall violently smite and overthrow the city. Like the first 
ripe fig of the summer, which is no sooner seen than it is seized and eaten, 
shall the city be taken and destroyed. But Isaiah has a word of comfort for 
those who survive that storm, Jehovah shall be to them a crown of glory and 
a diadem of beauty, giving the spirit of justice to him that sits in judgment, 
and the promise of strength to those that drive the enemy from their gates. 

Next Isaiah turns his attention to the priests and prophets of Judah. Even 
they are reeling and staggering with strong drink, the prophets are unable to — 
discern the meaning of visions, the priests are unable to give just judgments. 
Isaiah has surprised them at a sacrificial feast, where there is no place clean 
because of their drunken revelry, and they turn upon him insolently, and with 
mocking words they tell him they are not children needing to be taught, they 
are of age, and they are weary of the endless monotony, the stammering jargon, 
the platitudes and repetitions of his warnings. “ Yes,” returns Isaiah, making 
use of their own scornful utterances, “yes, the words of the Lord shall indeed 
come from seemingly stammering lips and in a strange jargon, for He shall 
speak to you through your enemies, the Assyrians. There has been but one 
remedy for your safety—gyour deliverance from the calamities threatening 
you; but one true ‘rest,’ —that of implicit faith in the Lord, not that of pas- 
sive obedience to Assyria; but you would not heed God’s words. And these 
warnings, so often repeated, which heeded would have saved you, shall be to 
you, as a stumbling-block, and it shall be your doom to fall backward, and to 
be broken and snared and taken.” 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Improvement of social conditions of the working classes as a temperance 
reform measure. 

2. The better drinking places are, the worse; and the worse they are, the 
better. Horace Greeley. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Read the account of Solomon’s worship at Gibeon and his prayer for 
wisdom, given in 2 Chron. 1. 2.'‘What instances of dreams with a meaning 
were given in our lesson last year? (Gen. 15.1; 28.12; 37.5-II1; 40. 5-23; 4I. 
1-40.) 3. On what occasion was Saul disturbed because he was not answered 
by a dream? (1 Sam. 28.6.) 4. If you were asked the question of verse 5, 
what would be your answer? 5. In what earlier lesson was the expression 
“to go out and come in” used? (Aug. 16.) What does it mean? 6. What 
is said about Solomon’s wisdom in 1 Kgs. 4.29-34? 7. What did Jesus say 
about Solomon’s wisdom? (Luke 11.31.) 8. On what occasion did Jesus speak 
of Solomon’s glory? (Matt. 6.28, 20.) 9. What are some of the character- 
istics of wisdom given in the Bible? (See the Subject-Index of your Bible) 
to. Look up the references in the Subject-Index of your Bible to Wisdom, to 
be sought for, and to Wisdom, blessings attending it, and select several golden 
texts for this lesson. 11, Commit to memory Prov. 3. 13-18, 
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SOLOMON CHOOSES WISDOM 
t Kings 3. 4-15. (Read 1 Kings 2. 12-4. 34.) Commit wv. 11, 12. 


Golden Cert 


The fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom. Prov. 9g. 10. 


LESSON TEXT 1 Kings 3. 4-15 


4 And the king went to Gibeon to sacrifice there; for that was the great 
high place: a thousand burnt offerings did Solomon offer upon that altar. 

5 In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream by night: and God 
said, Ask what I shall give thee. 

6 And Solomon said, Thou hast shewed unto thy servant David my father 
great mercy, according as he walked before thee in truth, and in righteousness, 
and in uprightness of heart with thee; and thou hast kept for him this great 
kindness, that thou hast given him a son to sit on his throne as it 1s this day. 

7 And now, O Lord my God, thou hast made thy servant king instead of 
David my father: and I am but a little child; I know not how to go out or 
come in, 

8 And thy servant 7s in the midst of thy people which thou hast chosen, a 
great people that cannot be numbered nor counted for multitude. 

9 Give therefore thy servant an understanding heart to judge thy people, 
that I may discern between good and bad: for who is able to judge this thy so 
great a people? 

10 And the speech pleased the Lord that Solomon had asked this thing. 

11 And God said unto him, Because thou hast asked this thing, and hast 
not asked for thyself long life; neither hast asked riches for thyself, nor hast 
asked the life of thine enemies; but hast asked for thyself understanding to 
discern judgment; 

12 Behold, I have done according to thy word: lo, I have given thee a wise 
and an understanding heart; so that there was none like thee before thee, neither 
after thee shall any arise like unto thee. 

13 And I have also given thee that which thou hast not asked, both riches, 
and honour; so that there shall not be any among the kings like unto thee all 
thy days. 

14 And if thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep my statutes and my command- 
ments, as thy father David did walk, then I will lengthen thy days. 

15 And Solomon awoke; and, behold, it was a dream. And he came to Jeru- 
salem, and stood before the ark of the covenant of the Lord, and offered up 
burnt offerings, and offered peace offerings, and made a feast to all his servants. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


4. High place. “The Hebrew word is the ancient and technical name (found 
also on the Moabite Stone) of the local Canaanitish sanctuaries, which had 
been adopted by the Israelites and consecrated to the worship of Jehovah. 
Every town and village had such a place of sacrifice, situated on the 
‘height’ on whose slope the town was built. (1 Sam. 9.10 ff.)” Skinner. 
That was the great high place. Gibeon is thus called the chief high place prob- 
ably because the tabernacle and the brazen altar were there at this time (2 
Chron, 1,3, 5), or because Gibeon was near Jerusalem. A thousand burnt- 
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offerings. There was a great assembly with Solomon (2 Chron. 1.2, 3), and 
on this account probably, as well as to display his royal magnificence, the 
offerings were so abundant. Did Solomon offer. The priests were the sac- 
rificers. 

6. Mercy. R. V., lovingkindness. Thou hast kept for him this great kind- 
ness. R. V., lovingkindness. Solomon regards this giving him a successor in 
his own son as God’s crowning kindness to David, even as had David (1 
Kings 1. 48). 

7. I am but a little child. This is an oriental hyperbole, expressing his appre- 
ciation of his want of experience. “Solomon, my son, is young and tender,” 
said David when he began his preparations for the temple which his son should 
build. Josephus says that Solomon was only fourteen years old on his accession 
to the throne, but he further says that he reigned eighty years. Perhaps he 
was twenty years old. According to 1 Kings 14.21 he already had a son. I 
know not how to go out or come in. A customary expression for ignorance of 
how to conduct affairs. 

8. Cannot be counted for multitude. Possibly a reference to the promise 
made to Abraham, but a common expression for a great number (1 Kings 8.5). 

g. Understanding. R. V., margin, hearing. “A receptive mind, one that 
listens and considers before it decides.” Skinner. Bad. R. V., evil. That I 
may discern between good and evil. That as judge I may decide between right 
and wrong, justice and injustice. So great. R. V., great. 

11. Discern, R. V., margin, hear. Judgment. R. V., justice. 

12. Words. R. V., word. Was. R. V., hath been. None like thee. Com- 
pare 1 Kings 4. 29-34. 

13. I have also given thee. But seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto you. (Matt. 6.33.) Jf thou wilt 
walk in my ways. Compare I Kings 11.1-13. As thy father David did 
walk. David as king ever recognized the kingship of God. J will lengthen 
thy days. Solomon did not fulfill the condition; he was probably not over sixty 
at his death. 

15. Behold, it was a dream. The same words are used of Pharaoh’s dream 
(Gen. 41.7). To us, the expression sounds as though all that had seemed to 
pass was unreal, but in Old Testament times men expected to learn God’s will 
by dreams. Compare Saul’s disappointment at not receiving a dream, 1 Sam. 
28.6. Before the ark. 2 Sam. 6.12. Made a feast to all his servants. To 
partake of the peace-offerings. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL ‘WRITERS 


9. Who is able to judge this thy great people? As Solomon had ‘surveyed 
the vast multitude which, from all parts of the country, had gathered at Gib- 
eon, the difficulty must have painfully forced itself on him of wisely ruling 
over an empire so vast as that belonging to him, stretching from “the fords” 
on the western banks of the Euphrates, in the northeast, to Gaza on the border 
of Egypt in the southwest (1 Kings 4.24). The conquests so lately made had 
not yet been consolidated; the means at the king’s disposal were still compara- 
tively scanty; tribal jealousies were scarcely appeased; and Solomon himself 
was young and wholly inexperienced. Any false step might prove fatal; even 
want of some brilliant success might disintegrate what was but imperfectly 
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welded together. On the other hand, had Israel’s history not been a series of 
constant miracles, through the gracious interposition of the Lord? What then 
might Solomon not expect from His help? Alfred Edersheim. 

12. I have given thee a wise and an understanding heart, so that there hath 
been none like thee before thee. Solomon’s wisdom was that facile wit which 
is much admired in the Orient. The Hebrew historian adds that Solomon’s 
keen observation and witticisms found expression in a great number of pro- 
verbial sayings and songs. He employed many comparisons drawn from nature 
— fables concerning the trees, beasts, and fishes —to impress and illustrate his 
brilliant deductions. This kind of wit is peculiarly acceptable to the oriental 
mind, When it fell from the lips of such a king as Solomon, there is little 
wonder that many came from afar to listen to him. Long after, when poster- 
ity had forgotten his follies, his sage maxims were cherished, and his reputation 
as the father of wisdom-thought steadily grew. In the succeeding centuries, 
proverbs of unknown authorship were naturally attributed to him. Since a 
proverb voices the common experiences of humanity, it is obvious that the name 
of one who first gave it definite expression, if known at first, is quickly for- 
gotten; consequently, the collection of maxims which bore the general title 
“Proverbs of Solomon” rapidly increased in size. This point is well illustrated 
by the Book of Proverbs. Its general superscription suggests that the entire 
anthology came from the son of David; but a further investigation demon- 
strates, that, according to the testimony of the book itself, a large part came 
from other wise men. Chapter 22.17 introduces a small group of maxims 
-which are designated as the “words of the wise,” and a still shorter collection 
“also from the wise” is preserved in 24. 23-34. In chapter 30, “the words of 
Agur,” and in chapter 31, “the words of King Lemuel,” are found. That some 
of the three thousand proverbs which the great king is reputed to have spoken 
are preserved in these anthologies is exceedingly probable. Charles Foster 
Kent, History of the Hebrew People. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


4. The great high place. Noah built an altar on the mountain on which the 
ark rested (Gen. 8.20). Abraham on entering Canaan built an altar upon a 
mountain between Bethel and Hai (Gen. 12.7, 8). To select a lofty place for 
worship was natural to oriental people. The Babylonians living in a flat coun- 
try built artificial mounds on which they erected their temples. On the snow- 
covered summit of Hermon there are the ruins of a very ancient temple where 
Baal was worshipped. It was the custom of the Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, 
Germans to sacrifice on the hills. We are told in the Jliad that the Trojans 
offered sacrifices to Zeus on Mount Ida. The Israelites were expressly com- 
manded to destroy the high places of the Canaanites, where they worshipped 
their false gods, and lest they themselves should be led to idolatry, to the wor- 
ship of separate “gods of the hills,” the law given in Deut. 12.13, 14 states: 
“Take heed to thyself that thou offer not thy burnt-offerings in every place 
that thou seest; but in the place which Jehovah shall choose in one of thy tribes, 
there thou shalt offer thy burnt-offerings.” 

9. To judge thy people. An oriental monarch is the chief justice as well as 
the king; to hear and decide cases is one of his chief duties. An instance of 
Solomon’s wise judgment is given in the verses following this lesson, 16-28. 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Gibeon was about six miles northwest of Jerusalem, a city assigned by 
Joshua to the tribe of Benjamin. In the oth chapter of Joshua we read of the 
stratagem of the Gibeonites to secure a treaty with Joshua and the Israelites. 
Here the tabernacle and the brazen-altar for burnt-offerings were brought from 
their preceding resting place at Nob, and remained till removed to the temple by 
Solomon. On the north of Gibeon there is a river-bed now called by the Arabs 
Wady Sileyman (Solomon), perhaps from Solomon’s sacrifices at Gibeon. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


David’s last words are given in the 23d chapter of 2 Samuel, and his last 
words to Solomon are recorded in 1 Kings 2.1-9. Full of days, riches and 
honor, David slept with his fathers, and was buried in the city of David: and 
Solomon his son reigned in his stead. The first recorded acts of Solomon the 
King are his removals of his enemies. In three years’ time Adonijah was put 
to death; Abiathar was deposed from the priesthood and his place given to 
Zadok; Joab was slain clinging to the horns of the altar to which he had fled, 
and Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada, was given his position; and Shimei, who 
cursed David when he fled from Absolom, was condemned to remain in Jerusa- 
lem all his life, and was slain when he went to Gath in search of two run-away 
servants. Solomon’s marriage to the daughter of the Egyptian Pharaoh is 
recorded. 

It is not possible to give a strictly chronological arrangement of Solomon’s 
reign. The event of to-day’s lesson would seem to have occurred in the first 
year of his reign. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. I wish each of you to think of some one whom 
you admire very much, so much that you would choose to be like him if you 
could, Charles, what makes you admire the one you have in mind? Why 
would you, John, like to become like the one whom you admire? ‘Of course 
you have read fables in which the choice of all good things has been offered 
to some one; if that choice were yours, Edward, what would you choose? 
There is a story told about the choice of Hercules, who was the most famous 
of all the heroes of Grecian mythology. Two beautiful maidens called upon him 
in his youth, one named Pleasure and the other Virtue; the first one offered 
him a life of ease and delight, and the other a life of usefulness and fame. 
Hercules chose Virtue, and spent the greater part of his life in doing things to 
help weaker people with his wonderful strength. Two thousand years ago this 
story of Xenophon’s about Hercules’ choice delighted the people, for every one 
likes to see the right choice made between two possible opportunities. The 
most famous wrong choice ever made in real life is that of the rich young ruler 
who came to Christ and asked Him what he must do to gain eternal life. Who 
can tell us what was his choice? (Matt. 19.21, 22.) The most famous right 
choice is the subject of our lesson to-day. 

For Older Pupils. In former times the Kings of Persia heard on awaken- 
ing each morning the voice of a priest calling to them and saying: “ Master, 
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arise and consider for what purpose God has placed you on the throne.” 
This was the thought that had engrossed the mind of the youthful Solomon in 
the early days after he ascended his father’s throne. He had meditated on the 
greatness of his father David, on the size and importance of his realm, on his 
own inexperience and the responsibilities before him, and on his great need of 
divine help, if he were to rule wisely as he then longed to do. All this is 
shown in his dream, for dreams are influenced by the thoughts of the waking 
hours. We do not dream of what we know nothing of, but of what we are 
interested in, just as Pharaoh’s butler dreamed of Pharaoh’s cup, and his baker 
of his baskets of white bread and baked food. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I Nosie CHOoIcEs 


Solomon’s Choice. God appeared to Solomon in a dream by night and 
said, “ Ask what I shall give thee.’ Before Solomon’s fancy there must have 
been spread the happiness in riches, the delight in power, the glory in fame, 
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Holbein’s Representation of Solomon Asking for Wisdom 


all the golden possibilities before a young ruler just established on a great 
throne. What should he ask for? ‘Let me be wise,” was his wish, wise to 
rule his realm rightly, possessed of an understanding heart to judge between 
good and evil. “And the speech pleased the Lord, that Solomon had asked 
this thing.” 

A thousand years later a Greater than Solomon was taken by the devil unto 
an exceeding high mountain, and shown all the kingdoms of the world, and 
the glory of them; and the devil said unto Him, All these things will I give Thee, 
if Thou wilt fall down and worship me. What was Christ’s choice? “Get 
thee hence, Satan;” He said, “for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” Then the devil departed from Him 
for a season; and behold, the angels came and ministered unto Him, 
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Youth the Time to choose. Ata dinner party in New York a Californian 
happened to mention the annual yield of some of the richest gofd and silver 
mines in the Pacific States, when a quiet old man beside him said: 

“When I was a lad, I accompanied my father, who was sent by the government 
to treat with a tribe of Indians in California. On the way we encamped for a 
week in what is now the State of Nevada upon a certain bleak hillside. I 
might have bought the whole hill for ten dollars, but I slept and ate and 
amused myself, and paid no attention to the sterile ground beneath. My 
barren hill was the site of the famous Comstock lode, which has yielded hun- 
dreds of millions in silver and gold. To think that it all might have been 
mine if I had dug but a little way below the surface, as other men coming after 
me had the luck to do.” 

Every boy in the world encamps on a certain hillside; he sleeps, eats and 
amuses himself thereon. Long after, when he grows old and his lot in life 
is fixed, he is apt to look back upon that hillside of youth, and see how full 
it was of golden nuggets. Other men found them while he played. 

This one dug for knowledge, which brought him fortune; that one gained 
the material there for a high and enduring fame; still another found ties and 
friendships which made all his after life sweet and beautiful. But the boy 
who was satisfied to live on the surface, to care only for the next meal or the 
next game, left youth behind, a barren tract, whose gold had all been hidden 
from his eye. 

You — the boy who reads these words — still stand on the hillside. Beneath 
you is not a barren soil, but measureless wealth. You may take away with you 
out of this mine of youth, the trade, the profession, the acuteness which, if you 
have adequate natural gifts, may make you many times a millionaire; or you 
may take the simple tastes and habits which will command for you a healthy, 
happy life. You may find affections which will endure until death; or you may 
acquire vices which will taint your body and soul for all time. 

More than all, it is on that height of youth that God speaks to each man the 
words which, if he taxes them with him, will give him victory and peace, not 
only in this life, but in the life hereafter. What will you carry away? Now 
is the time to choose. The Youth’s Companion. 

The Best Choice. If God says to us, in the bright promise of youth, 
“ Ask what I shall give thee,” let us make the best choice, and answer: ‘“ Give 
me grace to know Thy Son, the Christ, and to grow like Him”; for that is the 
true wisdom which leads to eternal life, and that is the true royalty which 
brings dominion over self, and that is the true happiness which flows unsought 
from fellowship with the Divine Life, Henry van Dyke, Sermons to Men. 


II HeEtpruL Wispom 


Knowledge and Wisdom. To know is not to be wise. To be wise is to 
know how to use knowledge. Webster defines wisdom as knowledge and the ca- 
pacity to use it. It was wisdom, not knowledge, that Solomon asked for, “ under- 
standing to discern justice,” knowledge that he could use in ruling his people. 
We say that knowledge is power; we mean that wisdom is power. Many 
books read, many facts stored away in the memory, may make one well-in- 
formed, but may not make one wise. 

When Lincoln was elected president, a college professor who knew that 
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Lincoln had had no “schooling,” said that it would be necessary for some 
trained statesman to write his messages and speeches for him. Yet Lincoln 
was wise, if not learned in book lore, and his own messages and speeches are 
now treasured among the best of all literature in all lands. 

Knowledge is for Use. “If I should have one foot in the grave, I should 
still wish to learn,” said Seneca. No one has ever learned: so much that he could 
not wish to learn more. There are some boys and girls who look eagerly for- 
ward to the time when they shall have finished school and shall be through 
with studying, but fortunately the time never comes when the mind is through 
with learning. No one could ever put a sign on his forehead, “ Full,” no more 
wisdom can enter here, as the Paris omnibus conductor hangs out his sign, 
“ Complet,’-— no more passengers can enter. 

Since there is no limit to the realm of knowledge, there must be choice in 
the kind of knowledge each one acquires. While it is true that we can never tell 
what knowledge will prove of use to us, and therefore should be eager to make 
our own whatever knowledge we can, yet as in high school and college we must 
choose certain subjects because we can not study all subjects, so it is with all our 
learning, it must be a matter of choice what knowledge we shall especially seek. 
The lawyer may not devote much time to the study of medicine, and the physi- 
cian may not spend many hous a day in the study of law, 

In the post-graduate department of every university there is some student 
who has a genius for acquiring knowledge but not for acquiring wisdom, for he 
has no ability for ever making his knowledge useful. Some of the most use- 
less people in the world are those who are “equipped” with school, college, 
university and post-graduate courses taken here and abroad. Of what value 
are your possessions whether material or intellectual, if you do not know how 
to use them? Just as some people see but seem to see not, and hear but hear 
not, so there are those who know and yet know not. The literal meaning of 
the Hebrew word an “understanding” heart, in verse 9 of our lesson, as the 
margin of our Revised Version states, is a “hearing” heart, a heart that is 
listening to the inspiration and guidance of God. 

Divinely-given Wisdom. Cyrus W. Field was a wise man. In his boy- 
hood he determined that he would do something to benefit mankind. He had 
the ability to acquire wealth, and he strove zealously toward that end, pur- 
posing to use his wealth for others. He amassed a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, in his. early days deemed a great fortune, and then gave up business 
that he might devote the rest of his life to philanthropic service. Suddenly his 
fortune was swept away, and he went to work and secured another one. 
When a second time he had retired from business, and was looking for the best 
opportunity by which he could carry out the purpose of his life, he became in- 
terested in the project of laying the Atlantic cable. Perhaps there has been 
no greater contribution to the progress of civilization that has been more beset 
with obstacles and discouragements than-was this great project. In 1856 Mr. 
Field organized the Atlantic Telegraph Company, and furnished one-fourth of 
the funds. The United States and British Governments furnished ships. Two 
expeditions proved failures, and a cable laid by the third expedition worked 
but a short time. It could not be done, every one declared, After ten years a 
fourth cable was laid a distance of 1,200 miles, and then broke and was lost. 
The year after, 1866, it was picked up in mid-ocean and completed. “ What 
hath God wrought?” was the first message sent over the first public telegraph 
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line, the one between Washington and Baltimore. The wisdom that enabled 
Mr. Field to accomplish the laying of the Atlantic cable was divinely given, 
just as much as was the “understanding heart” given to Solomon. 


III Tue Fear oF THE Lord IS THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM 


The Source of Wisdom. 
Whence then cometh wisdom? 
And where is the place of understanding? 
God understandeth the way thereof, 
And he knoweth the place thereof. 
And unto man he said, 
Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; 
And to depart from evil is understanding. Job 28.20, 23, 28. 

The Wisdom that is Possible for All. When “I will be wise” meant “I 
will reach the final principles of things by reasoning and meditation” it was a 
resolution which only a few choice, privileged spirits in each generation of the 
world could make. When “I will be wise” had come to mean “I will obey 
God and come near to Him, or let Him come near to me by my obedience,” it 
was a resolution which was open to all men, the weakest and the humblest, as 
well as the strongest and highest, to make. The liftle child just putting a trem- 
bling foot on to the margin of the vast plain of life; the plough-boy busy at 
his work without a rest for thought from morning till night, from year to 
year, the practical man strong in affairs but with no gift for abstract specula- 
tion, the poor, sick woman with no strength left but just to suffer —this new 
change of the Gospel threw open the gates of wisdom to them all. Then all 
could be wise. Wisdom not as a luxury, not as an ornament, but as a trans- 
formation, a regeneration, an illumination of their lives—this was within the 
power of them all when the road into wisdom became obedience and obedience 
itself was made to be the knowledge of and likeness to the God whom the soul 
obeyed. 

“Wise unto salvation” is the Bible phrase for this. Think what significance 
there is in these familiar words. Wisdom that shines as a star in the fore- 
head, wisdom that wraps the form with dignity lke a rich mantle, wisdom 
that burns in eloquence upon the lips, these all men can not have. If these are 
the true successes of a human life, then most human lives must be failures. 
But wisdom that enters as salvation into the heart, all men may have. Hear 
how St. James describes it, ‘The wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality and without hypocrisy.” These are not easy things indeed, 
but they are things not impossible for any man. Phillips Brooks, New Starts. 

& 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


We are such stuff as dreams are made on. Shakespeare. 

Man is an ignoramus athirst for knowledge. Charles Wagner. 

Opportunity with ability makes responsibility. Bishop Hunt. 

To be in one mind with God is universal knowledge in embryo. Christina 
Rossetti. 

The most learned are not the wisest. Dutch Saying. 

The knowledge that will hold good in working, cleave thou to that. Carlyle. 
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A great end must be wooed with industrious thought and patient renuncia- 
tion of small desires. George Eliot. 

There is no good in praying for anything unless you will also try for it; all 
the sighs and supplications in the world will not bring wisdom to the heart that 
fills itself with folly every day. Henry van Dyke. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


If ye shall ask anything of the Father, he will give it you in my name, John 
16. 23. 
Seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you. Matt. 6. 33. 
So teach us to number our days 
That we may get us a heart of wisdom. Psa. go. 12. 
There is a spirit in man, and the breath of the Almighty giveth them under- 
standing. Job 32.8. 
Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. 
And the man that getteth understanding. 
For the gaining of it is better than the gaining of silver, 
And the profit thereof than fine gold. 
She is more precious than rubies; 
And none of the things thou canst desire are to be compared unto her. 


Prov.3. 13-15. 
The prince that lacketh understanding is also a great oppressor. Prov. 28. 16. 
Thus saith Jehovah, Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom . . . but 


let him that glorieth glory in this, that he hath understanding, and knoweth 
me, that I am Jehovah. Jer. 9. 23, 24. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


At the beginning of his reign, Solomon thought of his position as a responsi- 
bility for others, not as an opportunity for himself. Every one’s life, however 
humble, has great possibilities and tremendous responsibilities. Am I rightly 
conscious of mine? 

“Tn the bright lexicon of youth there is no such word as fail.” This is well, 
but the natural hopefulness and confidence of youth needs to be leavened by 
Solomon’s appreciation of the greatness of his duties and of his own inexperi- 
ence, and above all, by his consciousness of his need of divine help. 

With what filial reverence Solomon speaks of his father, as one who walked 
before God in truth, and in righteousness, and in uprightness of heart. Do we 
who can also say this of our parents, rightly appreciate this great blessing? 

To whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be required. Though 
Solomon was divinely endowed with wisdom, the responsibility of living wisely 
was his alone, and here he failed miserably. 

We who are at the threshold of life are making our choice of what our lives 
shall be, whether lives self-centered, or God-centered. What is my choice? 

I will zealously seek to obtain such wisdom that I shall trust in the Lord with 
all my heart, and lean not upon mine own understanding, in all my ways ack- 
nowledging Him, strong in the confidence that He will direct my paths, being 
not wise in mine own eyes, but fearing the Lord and departing from evil, 
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THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


At the beginning of Solomon’s reign the ark rested in a temporary tent 
erected for it by David on Mount Zion, but the tabernacle of the wilderness 
wanderings was at Gibeon, “the great high place.” To Gibeon Solomon went 
attended by a vast retinue, there to solemnize his accession to the throne by a 
great sacrifice. A thousand victims were offered by Zadok, the high priest, on 
the altar of burnt offerings. That night when the smoke had rolled away and 
the music had ceased, Solomon slept, and in a prophetic dream held communion 
with Jehovah. “Ask what I shall give thee,” said the Lord. In Solomon’s 
answer he referred to God’s kindness to David his father, whose heart was right 
toward God, in permitting him to be followed on the throne by his son, and 
then he acknowledged his own inexperience and the difficulty of the task before 
him of ruling so great a people. He chose as his gift, not earthly greatness, 
but wisdom to discharge his duties aright. His choice pleased the Lord, be- 
cause his wish had not been for his own aggrandizement, and He promised him 
not only wisdom to discern justice, but riches and honor and, if he continued 
to keep God’s commandments, long life as well. 

On his return to Jerusalem Solomon offered sacrifices before the ark, and 
made a feast for his people. An instance of his wise judgment is given in 
the case of the two mothers with the dead and the living babe, each of whom 
claimed the child that was alive. Solomon ordered the babe cut in two and 
half given to each, and discerned the true mother in the one who was unwilling 
to have the child slain. “And God gave Solomon wisdom and understanding 
exceeding much, and largeness of heart, even as the sand that is on the sca- 
shore.” 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The three books of the Bible usually ascribed to Solomon: Proverbs, Ec- 
clesiastes, and The Sone of Solomon. The nobler the truth or sentiment, says 
Emerson, the less imports the question of authorship. 

"2. Solomon’s relations with other countries. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1, Read the accounts of the building and dedication of the temple in 2 Kes., 
chaps. 5-8 and 2 Chron., chaps. 5-7. 2. Write an account of the temple, giving 
the length of time taken to build it, the material used, the source of the ma- 
terial, the builders, the plan of the building, the size and shape of the apart- 
ments, the furnishings of each, the ornamentation, and the vessels for the build- 
ing and the court. 3. Write an account of the dedication of the temple. 4. 
What are some of the earlier references to the Shekinah? (Ex, 14.24; 24. 16; 
40. 35.) 5. What was the condition on which the temple should continue as the 
house of God? (1 Kgs. 9. 1-9.) 6, Where did we learn in an earlier lesson that 
God should be worshipped? (John 4, 21-24.) 7. What is said about God’s dwell- 
ing place in Acts 7. 46-50 and 1 Cor. 3.16? 8. When did Jestis use the word 
temple to refer to Himself, and how was the saying perverted and used against 
Him? (John 2. 19-22; Matt. 26.61; 27. 40.) 


Lesson XI— DEceMBER 13 
SOLOMON DEDICATES THE TEMPLE 


I Kings 8. (Read i Kings 5-8.) Commit Vv. 10, II, 


Golden Cert 


I was glad when they said unto me, let-us 
go into the house of the Lord. Psa. 122.1. 


LESSON TEXT 1 Kings 8. 1-11 


_I Then Solomon assembled the elders of Israel, and all the heads of the 
tribes, the chief of the fathers of the children of Israel, unto king Solomon in 
Jerusalem, that they might bring up the ark of the covenant of the Lord out of 
the city of David, which is Zion. 

2 And all the men of Israel assembled themselves unto king Solomon at the 
feast in the month Ethanim, which is the seventh month, 

3 And all the elders of Israel came, and the priests took up the ark. 

4 And they brought up the ark of the Lord, and the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, and all the holy vessels that were in the tabernacle, even those did 
the priests and the Levites bring up. 

5 And king Solomon, and all the congregation of Israel, that were assem- 
bled unto him, were with him before the ark, sacrificing sheep and oxen, that 
could not be told nor numbered for multitude. 

And the priests brought in the ark of the covenant of the Lord unto his 
place, into the oracle of the house, to the most holy place, even under the wings 
of the cherubim. : 

7 For the cherubim spread forth their two wings over the place of the ark, 
and the cherubim covered the ark and the staves thereof above. 

_8 And they drew out the staves, that the ends of the staves were seen out 
in the holy place before the oracle, and they were not seen without; and there 
they are unto this day. 

9 There was nothing in the ark save the two tables of stone, which Moses 
put there at Horeb, when the Lord made a covenant with the children of Israel, 
when they came out of the land of Egypt. 

to And it came to pass, when the priests were come out of the holy place, 
that the cloud filled the house of the Lord, 

tr So that the priests could not stand to minister because of the cloud: for 
the glory of the Lord had filled the house of the Lord. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


1, The elders of Israel. Our word senate (Latin, senatus) comes from the 
Latin senex, an old man, and means a council of old men. The chief of the 
fathers’ houses. R. V., the princes of the fathers’ houses. Might bring. R. V., 
to bring. 

2. The feast. The feast of tabernacles began on the fifteenth of the seventh 
month, and lasted seven days, Ley. 23.34. The seventh month. It corresponded 
to our month of October. 

4. The tabernacle of the congregation. R. V., the tent of meeting. Not the 
temporary tent on Mt. Zion erected by David, but the Tent of the Wanderings 
from Gibeon. Those. R. V., these. 

5. Sacrificing sheep and oven. It is thought that they were offered at dif- 
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ferent places on the route, as on the occasion when David removed the ark to 
Jerusalem, 2 Sam. 6.13. Told. R. V., counted. 

6. His place. R. V., its place. The Holy of Holies. Cherubims. R. V., 
Cherubim. See their description in 1 Kings 6. 23-28. 

7. Two wings. R. V., wings. 

8. They drew out the staves. R. V., the staves were so long. Out in the 
holy place. R. V., from the holy place. They were not seen without. They 
were visible at the doorway between the Holy of Holies and the Holy Place, 
but not from the other end of the Holy Place towards the porch. There they 
are unto this day. This remark indicates that it was written while the temple 
was still standing, and incorporated by the compiler of the books of Kings, 
who wrote after the destruction of Jerusalem and of the temple. See 2 Kings 
25.0529; 

9g. Nothing save the two tables of stone. In Heb. 9.4 we read, “ Wherein 
was a golden pot holding the manna, and Aaron’s rod that budded, and the 
tables of the covenant.” We may assume from the next verse, which says, 
“Of which things we can not now speak severally ” that this was hastily and in- 
correctly written, and the pot of manna and the rod never were in the ark, or 
that they were lost during the ark’s sojourn among the Philistines. 

10. The cloud. The visible token of the presence of the Lord. See Ex. 29. 43; 
40. 34. “It produced in the minds of all the nation the thought that God had 
come down into the temple, and was gladly tabernacled therein.” Josephus. 

11. To minister. The altar of incense was in the Holy Place. Because of. 
R. V., by reason of. Had filled. R. V., filled. See Ex. 40. 35. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM HELPFUL ‘WRITERS 


6. The ark of the covenant. What we call History says that the ark was 
destroyed when the Babylonians set fire to the temple, and declares as a cer- 
tainty that the ark was mot contained in the second temple. Perhaps not. We 
need not be curious apout the merely material ark. The ark may be taken 
as symbolical of Divine presence, or the divine plan in human life. It was a 
visible form of an invisible Power. And yet we are not left without a visible 
sign of God’s presence. So long as we have the Bible we have the ark of the 
covenant. The most terrible yet the most gentle of all books is the Bible! 
Law is in it, and mercy. It plagues the house and blesses it, as the house of 
Obed-edom was blessed when he received the ark of the Lord into his dwelling. 
It throws down the Dagon of false worship, of dishonest trade, of false appear- 
ances. Joseph Parker, The City Temple Pulpit. 

11. The glory of Jehovah filled the house of Jehovah. The temple was to 
all the Jewish people the dwelling-place of God—of the God who had been 
with them when they were in the desert; who had brought them forth from 
Egypt and led them at last in safety into the Promised Land; the God who 
had fought their battles, and won their victories for them, and who had been 
from the very beginning in all their history. This was to be His dwelling- 
place, His palace on the earth, His seat, His throne, from which He would 
give His orders, and issue His decrees and mold and shape the national life 
and try to make it more and more the embodiment of Himself. They felt 
that they were helping to build on earth a home for God, and that all the offer- 
ings which they made for the temple and its furnishings were made to God. 
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And what those people in that old time tried to do in their way, you and I 
and all of us should try to do in ours. We are not merely to build houses of 
worship for God. We are to build factories, and warehouses, and produce 
exchanges, and railways, and shops, and banks, for God. Or rather, we are to 
see and feel that these and the activities they represent, our industrial works : 
and employments in connection with them, our social and professional engage- 
ments, our buying and selling of goods, our practising of medicine, our arguing 
of cases in court, our going out to parties and evening receptions, our meeting 
together in club-houses—to see and to feel that the whole of our complex 
and growing civilization, our diversified social life with all its varied equip- 
ment, is not our temple merely —to contribute to our comfort and to minister 
to our pride — but something very much more. We should recognize the fact 
that our manifold civilization is chiefly the temple of God—that the purpose 
of God is in it, pervades it. Certainly we can not be wrong in thinking that 
it is God’s purpose to make this world His dwelling place, and that it is His 
joy and should also be our task to help’to make it such. That, it seems to me, 
is what you and I are here for. David H. Greer, From Things to God. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


On Mount Moriah, the hill in Jerusalem having the Valley of the Kidron on 
the east and the Tyropcean Valley on the west, an ample space for the temple 
was made level by building up vast substructures, (portions of which are still 
standing to-day), and filling in the deep inequalities with “hewed stones.” 
Here, on the rock now crowned by “The Dome of the Rock” (often called 
the Mosque of Omar), the temple was erected. This is the spot, according to 
tradition, where Abraham’s faith was tried in the offering of Isaac, and here 
David had his vision of the angel of pestilence on the threshing-floor of Araunah, 
the Jebusite King. 1 Chron. 21. 

The first verse of our lesson speaks of bringing up the ark of the covenant 
of Jehovah out of the city of David, which is Zion, The traditional view has 
been that Mt. Zion was the hill now so-called, the southwestern hill of Jerusa- 
lem, west of the Tyropcean Valley, the highest hill of the city; in this case 
the adverb “up” could be used in the sense that the procession had to descend 
Mt. Zion and then ascend Mt. Moriah. Recent scholarship holds that David 
built his city on the site of the old fortress of the Jebusites, the southern and 
lowest spur of the eastern hill, It is thought that Zion was the name for 
the whole eastern ridge, whose three separate peaks were called from north 
to south Moriah, Ophel, and City of David. On Mt. Moriah was the temple; 
on Ophel, the royal palace and other magnificent buildings within the wall 
that enclosed the temple area, and on the southern spur, the city of David. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


In the three preceding chapters of 1 Kings and in 2 Chronicles 2-4, are nar- 
rated Solomon’s league with Hiram, King of Tyre, by which he obtained timber 
and laborers for the temple, his levy of Israelite laborers to prepare the tim- 
ber and stones, and a description of the temple; his building of the royal palace, 
and other buildings; and an account of all Hiram’s work in brass for the temple 
—the pillars, altar, molten sea, lavers, etc. — and a summary of its golden vessels, 
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THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. There are wonderful cathedrals in various parts of 
the world which are the pride and glory of the people possessing them, but no 
people anywhere have ever been so loyally devoted to any building as the Jews 
have been to their temple. While it was standing, three times a year, and 
especially at the passover season, long trains of pilgrims came from every part 
of Palestine and from distant countries to worship in its courts. At the pres- 
ent time, every Friday in Jerusalem, many Jews go to the western wall of the 
enclosure round about the sacred spot where their temple stood, and there 
they recall its glories and weep and wail over its destruction. The place is 
called “The Jew’s Wailing Place,” because of this custom. 

What king first thought of building here a magnificent temple? What were 
his reasons for wishing to build it? Why was he not permitted to carry out his 
wish? What promises were made to him that more than consoled him for hay- 
ing to give up his wish? 

For Older Pupils. The Spaniards consider their great church of the 
Escurial a likeness of Solomon’s temple, and in front they have erected six 
colossal statues of the kings of Judah who were associated with the erection 
and restoration of the Jewish temple; “David, the Proposer; Solomon, the 


Founder; Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, Josiah, and Manasseh, the successive Purifiers 
and Restorers,” 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
I SoLtomon’s TEMPLE. 


Its Materials. David had made a contract with Hiram, King of Tyre, to 
supply the greater part of the materials for the temple which his son should 
erect. Stones, cedar, eypress, and sandalwoods wete drawn down from tlie 
slopes of Lebanon to the coast, then transported a hundred miles on rafts to 
Joppa, and then drawn thirty-five miles eastward to Jerusalem. A part of thie 
stones were hewn out of the “ Royal Caverns” on the mountain slope of Jeru- 
salem itself. “If you go to Jerusalem,” says a recent traveler, “they will show 
you how the temple was made without sound of hammer or click of chisel. 
Close by the Damascus gate they will point to a little door and a passage be- 
neath and through the wall. If you pass down and over the rubbish which 
the ruinous centuries have heaped together, you will find {mmense subterra- 
nean quarries. There is the rough roof of limestone fifty feet above your head. 


On you go through the silence and darkness lighted only by the torch you ~ 


hold in your hand, till you reach the limit, where, if you could pass up throtigh, 
you might come to the foundations of Pilate’s judgment-hall or the tower of 
Antonia. There you see the shelves where the workmen placéd their lamps, 
the chips and waste of their labor, the half-wrought blocks, the narrow chan- 
nels cut in the rock, in which the wooden wedges were to be driven wet, 
that their expansion might break off the mass; you see where the stones of the 
great temple area wete wrought. You are far from all life; the stoné-cutters 
of ancient days could work in freedom; no ome could hear them. It was a 
noisy life to the laborer, but no sound could be heard on Moriah.” 

Its Structure. For our knowledge of the details of the tettiple we ate in 
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part indebted to Ezekiel, the prophet-priest who had himself served in the 
old sanctuary before he was carried away into exile. His visions, therefore, 
of the new temple which was to be reared, were largely suggested by his memo- 
ties of the old. 

The general outlines of the temple are distinctly drawn in the narrative in 
1 Kings. At the western end of the sacred structure was a cubical enclosure 
about thirty-five feet square; this was the heart of the temple, for it was set 
apart as the dwelling place of Jehovah, and was known as the Oracle. By 
later generations it was appropriately called the Holy of Holies. The Ark, 
the symbol of Jehovah’s presence, was placed in the center; and on either side, 
towering seventeen feet high, stood the cherubim, made of olive-wood and 
overlaid with gold. Their outstretched wings were each about nine feet in 
width, and touched the wall on either side, meeting in the center over the 
Ark; in form and significance they probably correspond to the great collossi 


The Wings of the Cherubim 


which guarded the entrances to the ancient Assyrian palaces. The refer- 
ences to Jehovah “who dwelleth in thick darkness” (1 Kings 8.12) suggest 
that the Oracle was lighted only as the olive-wood doors were opened which 
led into the larger room in front. The latter corresponded to an audience- 
chamber in the palace of an earthly king; it was of the same width as the 
Oracle, but about fifty feet in height and seventy in length. The walls of the 
temple were of hewn-stone, and according to Ezekiel, about ten feet in thick- 
ness on the ground, and on the outside a cubit less for each higher story. Light 
was admitted into the outer sanctuary by windows on both sides placed close 
up under the ceiling; the roof was probably flat, and projected so as to keep 
the rain from beating in through these apertures. Immediately in front of the 
entrance to the Oracle stood the little altar of cedar-wood, on which was placed 
the shewbread. Great square doors led from the large audience-room to the 
porch, which was of the same width as the temple, and about sixteen feet in 
length. At the entrance stood two huge, hollow, bronze pillars, about thirty feet 
high and nearly six feet in diameter. 

Immediately in front of the temple, which faced the east, was placed the 
large bronze altar which was used for the sacrifices. Near by, to supply the 
water needful for purification, stood the great brazen sea, which was nearly 
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nine feet high and over fifty feet in circumference; it was supported by twelve 
bronze oxen. On three sides of the temple was built a series of chambers, three 
stories in height; the entrance was from the south side. Stairs led up from 
the lower to the higher rooms, which were used for storing the wardrobes of the 
priests and the vessels employed in the ritualistic service. Charles Foster Kent, 
History of the Hebrew People. 

Its Splendor. Compared with the religious buildings of Assyria, Babylon, 
or Egypt, a structure like the temple, apart from its vast substructions, was 
hardly worthy of notice, either for its size or splendor. The great temple of 
Amon, at Thebes, for example, ultimately extended to a length of one thousand, 
one hundred and seventy feet, while the ruins of its associated edifices still 
cover a plateau nearly four miles in circumference. Nor is the contrast be- 
tween the simplicity of the Israelite temple and the splendor of those on the Nile 
less striking. Its exterior seems to have been entirely plain, and though there 
was a pillared porch, it shrank into insignificance before the long avenues of 
mighty columns of Egyptian sanctuaries, the alleys of sphinxes, the obelisks, 
and the vast pylons, all, in common with the temples themselves, covered with 
sculpture and ornament. But the lavish employment of gold for the decoration 
of the interior of Solomon’s building exceeds anything told us of other ancient 
temples. Israel was still wholly dependent on foreign artistic skill, and at the 
same time, was rigidly excluded from whatever even remoteiy pointed to the 
heathen ideas which were then the basis of all art. Only innocent details 
could be sanctioned, the bas-reliefs of palms and flowers, the forms of lions 
and oxen, and the mystical shapes of the winged cherubim were the widest range 
of invention or fancy permitted. Even in those, Phenician art, borrowed from 
Assyria, may be traced, for the ruins of Nineveh still disclose allied concep- 
tions and style of ornament. 

The cherubim there were of olive-wood, plated with the finest gold. The 
door into the Holy of Holies was secured by golden chains passing across 
and fastened to the walls. A thick curtain of blue, purple, and crimson, on 
a white ground of the finest linen, covered with figures of cherubim, hung out- 
side the doors of the Holy of Holies, to screen it from all eyes. 

In the Holy Place stood a table covered with plates of gold, but instead of 
the single seven-branched candlestick of the Tabernacle, ten separate lamps 
of gold were placed, five on the north and five on the south side, the snuffers, 
tongs and snuff dishes being also of pure gold. 

The inner walls of the whole building were adorned throughout with 
cherubim, palms, and carved work of lilies, in stalk and leaf and flower. The 
walls were also enriched with precious stones. Cunningham Geikie, Hours 
with the Bible. 

Its Significance. The temple of Jehovah was a shrine rather than a 
church. It was entered only by the priests and ministers anointed for the 
purpose of serving there, never by the rest of the Israelites, who worshipped 
in the court without. Its glory and fame above that of all the great temples 
of Egypt, Babylon, India, and Rome, lay, not in its magnificence, but in its 
meaning as the house of the Lord. In his dedicatory prayer, Solomon ques- 
tions: “Will God in very deed dwell on the earth? behold, heaven and the 
heaven of heavens can not contain Thee; how much less this house that I have 
builded!” And again, “ Hearken Thou to the supplication of Thy servant, and of 
Thy people Israel, when they shall pray toward this place; yea, hear Thou in 
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heaven Thy dwelling-place; and when Thou hearest, forgive.” The Oracle could 
not contain God, Solomon knew, yet it was God's room, and for centuries the 
lesson was impressed on the Jewish nation of God’s presence in that Holy of 
Holies, where none but the high priest might enter and he only once a year 
with the blood of an offering, “the Holy Spirit thus signifying, that the way 
into the holy place hath not yet been made manifest.” 


II I was GLAD WHEN THEY SAID UNTO ME, LET US GO UNTO THE HOUSE OF 
THE LorpD 


The Meaning of the Golden Text to us. This great Psalm (122, from 
which the text is taken) is not a plea for public worship. To the men who sang 
it no such plea was needed; the necessity for such a plea has been left to times 
like ours. Worship should be not so much a duty as a joy. 

The city in which we worship is seldom fragrant with historic and reli- 
gious memories; the church in which we gather is not the single rallying 
point of the body of believers whose hope and faith we share. Our worship 
is not particularly associated with national or patriotic feelings. It has not 
that splendid concentration of religious, patriotic and historical interest which it 
had for the ancient Jew. But that only makes our task the harder. Our 
need is as imperative, and our joy should be asMeep. 

The tribes go up to give thanks to the name of Jehovah. And this has a 
very important lesson for our own time. Worship is a duty which is not dis- 
charged in its totality when we faithfully discharge all our moral obligations. 
Morality, though essential to religion, is less than religion; there must be a 
direct fellowship of the spirit of men with the spirit of God. A man who 
confines himself to what he calls his duty, and never cares to take upon his 
lips the language of the 103d Psalm, has the alphabet of religion yet to learn. 
The heart which does not throb in response to the quaintly simple expression 
of the Psalmist’s joy in worship has yet to learn the deepest things in religion. 
J. E. McFadyen, The Messages of the Psalms. 

The Fellowship of Worship. Is it not an uplifting thought that we are 
embraced in that great fellowship which, under various names the whole world 
over, is engaged in the worship and the service of our common Lord? In 
great cathedrals, in frontier churches by the cross-roads, and under the banyan 
trees in pagan lands, they are bending in devotion to Him. 

And what of those who abide without? Is it not a dreary thing to stand 
alone in the great struggle? To feel that you have no part nor lot in this 
great brotherhood, this co-operative guild of prayer and sympathy? The An- 
cient Mariner speaks of his weary years of wandering thus: 

O wedding guest! This soul hath been 
Alone, on a wide, wide sea, 
So lonely *twas, that God Himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 
But the days of his loneliness are over. He has found the pleasant compan- 
ionship of God’s people and with it strength and comfort unspeakable: 
O, sweeter that the marriage-feast 
*Tis sweeter far to me 
To walk together to the kirk 
With the goodly company! 
David James Burrell, The Spirit of the Age. 
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TI Ye Are A TEMPLE oF Gop 


Let in the Spirit of God. Know ye not that ye are a temple of God, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? wrote Paul in his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians. Those Corinthians had magnificent temples, and this figure of 
Paul’s would tell them that they, being made in the image of God, were as much 
nobler than the beautiful buildings as the Great Architect was greater than 
their architects. We know what the meaning of Solomon’s temple was to the 
Irsaelites, it was God’s dwelling place, and therefore their glory and delight; 
should not we ourselves, in whom the Spirit of God may dwell, delight to receive 
Him? 

Dr. G. Campbell. Morgan says that at a great meeting in Manchester, 
England, Holman Hunt’s beautiful picture of Christ Knocking at the Door 
was thrown upon a screen. “ Why don’t they let Him in?” a twelve-year-old 
boy excitedly asked his father. “I suppose they don’t want to,” his father 
answered, but that did not satisfy the boy. “O no, it can’t be that; any one 
would want to let Him in,’ he said, and then he added: “QO, it’s because 
they’re living at the back of the house.” Mr. Morgan explains that the front 
rooms of the working people’s homes are treated as too good for common use, 
and are kept closed, the family living in the back of the house, so that it was 
plain to this boy that they could not hear Christ knocking at the front. 

Do we not live too much at the back of our houses, caring for the lesser 
good things of life, and so keeping the better parts of our nature closed to 
the best things, that we do not hear Christ knocking and do not let Him enter? 

Keep the Temple in Order. How many girls remember that to each one 
of them has been given a dwelling, which is entrusted to her exclusive care, 
and which no one but herself can cleanse or keep in order? It matters little 
whose hands sweep or dust the room in which she sleeps and eats. But that in- 
ner chamber in which the soul dwells she alone can keep in order. 

Does she examine it every morning, to sweep out the vulgarity, the malice, 
the indolent indifference to God and His truth which she may find there? She 
does not open her house at night for noxious insects and foul birds to harbor in 
it. Does she thrust out with equal zeal all trivial thoughts and gossip, with 
their malignant sting, from that most secret chamber? 

She may live in a hut or in a palace. But that place in which her soul dwells 
is unseen by mortal eye. It is her work to keep it clean and pure as long as 
life lasts. When her body is carried out dead, her neighbors will enter and 
see her earthly house. But God alone, looking upon that secret dwelling, wa 
judge what her soul and life have been. The Youth’s Companion. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple nobler than the fast 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast. ~ 
O. W. Holmes. 
There is one temple whereof I am custodian and votaress; of its services, de- 
votions, worship, I alone shall have to render an account. Christina Rossetti, 
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Do not draw a line of separation between the house of God and the house of 
business: thé counting-house and the shop may be as much the house of God 
as the holiest shrine where generdtions have knelt in prayer. F. B. Meyer. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


There I will meet with the children of Israel; and the Tent shall be sanctified 
by my glory. Ex. 20. 43. 

Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, the God of Israel, Amend your ways and your 
doings, and I will cause you to dwell in this place. Trust ye not in lying 
words, saying, The temple of Jehovah, the temple of Jehovah, the temple of 
Jehovah, are these. Jer. 7.3, 4. 

Thus saith Jehovah, Heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footstool. 
Isa. 66. 1. 

Except Jehovah build the house, 
They labor in vain that build it. Psa. 127.1, 

Them that honor me I will honor. 1 Sam. 2. 30. 

My soul longeth, yea, even thirsteth for the courts of Jehovah; 
My heart and my flesh cry out unto the living God. Psa. 84. 2. 

The hour cometh when neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye 
worship the Father. . . . The true worshippers shall worship the Father 
in Spirit and truth. John 4. 21, 23. 

Who then offereth willingly to consecrate himself this day unto Jehovah? 1 
Chron. 29. 5. ; 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


Said a great king once, “ Where I sleep, there is the palace.” Each one of 
us may say, Where I am, there is God’s temple. “ See that thou make all things 
according to the pattern showed to thee in the mount” were the words ringing 
in the ears of Moses as he came down Mount Sinai to become the architect of 
God’s dwelling place, the tent of worship. We have had a pattern given. us; if 
we model our lives upon Christ’s life, God will dwell in us. 

The tables of the law in the ark of the covenant were a constant reminder that 
God’s promises to be with His people depended on their keeping His laws. “If 
a man love Me, he will keep My word;” said Christ, “And My Father will 
love him, atid We will come unto him and make Our abode with him.” The 
indwelling of the Spirit in our human temples depends upon our obedience to 
His words. 

When the Sabbath bells ring out their invitation to go to the house of the 
Lord, do I always accept with gladness? 

When Sir Christopher Wren was constructing St. Pauls Cathedral in 
London he had notices posted about the building that any workman heard 
taking the name of God in vain would be instantly dismissed. Are we as 
careftil to keep sacred our temples of God? 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


The foundation stone of the temple was laid in May of the foutth year of 
Solotnon’s reign, atid the building was completed in November of the eleventh 
year. In October of the year following, at the titte of the feast of the taber- 
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nacles, it was solemnly dedicated. As the bringing up of the ark to the city 
of David had been the greatest day in David's reign, so now the dedication of 
the temple was the culminating glory of Solomon’s. From all parts of the 
realm the people were gathered at the capital. The chief men of the nation 
Solomon assembled to bring from Gibeon the ancient tent of meeting with its 
sacred vessels, and from its temporary tent on Mount Zion the ark of the 
covenant. Sacrifices without number celebrated the last journey of the ark. The 
priests brought it into the Oracle, the Holy of Holies, and placed it under 
the outstretched wings of the cherubim, so that one standing near the door- 
way between the Holy of Holies and the Holy Place could see the ends of 
the staves by which the ark was carried, but they were invisible to one as far 
away as the length of the Holy Place. Within the ark there was no repre- 
sentation of God, nothing but the two tables of stone on which were engraved 
the ten commandments, placed there by Moses at Horeb. The priests came 
out and took up their position between the porch and the altar, opposite them 
stood the great chorus of white-robed musicians and singers, round about were 
the innumerable throng of spectators, and seated upon a brazen platform was 
King Solomon surrounded by his guard of five hundred men, each with his 
shield of gold. As the priests left the Holy Place “a cloud filled the house, 
for the glory of the Lord filled the house of the Lord” and “the mighty chorus 
lifted up their voice and praised the Lord for He is good, and His mercy 
endureth for ever.’ Then Solomon arose, solemnly blessed the people, and 
uttered a dedicatory prayer and then closed with another benediction. The sac- 
rifice of multitudes of sheep and oxen followed. For seven days the “ dedi- 
cation of the altar” lasted, and the feast of the tabernacles seven other days. 
Finally the king dismissed the people to their homes, “ Joyful and glad of heart 
for the goodness that Jehovah had showed unto David and Solomon, and to 
Israel His people.” 


SUBJECTS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. One soweth, another reapeth. 

2. The worth of the human temples. In a number of the Arena, George 
Taylor, the artist, has a picture entitled, The Temples of God, in which he 
has portrayed a magnificent cathedral, and in its shadow asleep on the cold 
pavement he has depicted six ragged, emaciated, “ houseless children of God.” 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. What king of Israel had tended his flock in the same region as the shep- 
herds about whom the next lesson speaks? 2. How long did David live before 
the time of Jesus? (About a thousand years.) 3. Is Luke’s account of Jesus’ 
birth given also in any other Gospel? 4. Read Luke 1. 1-2.7; Matthew 1. 18-25. 
5. Review the first lesson of the year. 6. Who was emperor of the Roman 
world at the time of Jesus’ birth, and what decree had he issued? (Luke 2. 1, 2.) 
7. What city is meant by “the city of David” in verse 11? (See verse 4.) Why 
was it so called? (1 Samuel 16.1, 4, 13.) 8. What city was usually meant by 
“the city of David”? (See this lesson.) 9. What does the word Christ mean? 
10. What gifts did the Wise Men bring Jesus? (Matthew 2,11.) 11, What 
Christmas gift should we give to Him? (2 Cor, 8&5.) 
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Lesson XII— DecemBeER 20 
CHRISTMAS LESSON 


Luke 2.8-20. Commit vv. 8-10. 


@olden Cert 


For unto you is born this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. Luke 2.11. 


LESSON TEXT Luke 2. 8-20 


8 And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, keep- 
ing watch over their flock by night. 

9 And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them: and they were sore afraid. 

10 And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 

11 For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. ; 

12 And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

13 And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, 

14 Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men. 

15 And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away from them into heaven, 
the shepherds said one to another, Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see 
this thing which is come to pass, which the Lord hath made known unto us. 

16 And they came with haste, and found Mary, and Joseph, and the babe 
lying in a manger. ; ; 

17 And when they had seen it, they made known abroad the saying which 
was told them concerning this child. } 

18 And all they that heard it wondered at those things which were told them 
by the shepherds. ‘ 

19 But Mary kept all these things, and pondered them in her heart. 

20 And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God for all the 
things that they had heard and seen, as it was told unto them. 


WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


8. In the same country. The neighborhood of Bethlehem. See verse 4. By 
night. R. V. margin, night watches. The shepherds took their turn at watch- 
ing. 

5 And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them. R. V., And an angel of 
the Lord stood by them. The words of the Revised Version suggest the 
thought, not that the angel “came” to the shepherds, but that the shepherds 
were studdenly given the power to perceive the presence of the angel. The 
glory of the Lord. The Shekinah, or cloud of overwhelming brightness. Com- 
pare the coming of the cloud into Solomon’s temple, the last verse of last 
Sunday’s lesson. ; 

10. Fear not. R. V., Be not afraid. I bring good-tidings. For these words 
there is one word in the Greek (evayyedéfouar), and from this verb our 
verb evangelize comes. To all people. R. V., to all the people. 
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11. For unto you is born. R. V., For there is born to you. The city of 
David. Bethlehem was the birthplace of David. Which. R. V., who. Christ 
The word Christ (Xptorés) is the Greek word, as Messiah is the Hebrew 
word, for Anointed, the Anointed One; it was the official title of Jesus as 
the One consecrated to. be the Redeemer. of the world. 

12. This shall be a sign. R. V., this ts the sign. “The sign was in the 
singular conjunction of circumstances—a new-born babe lying in a manger.” 
Adeney. The babe. R. V., a babe. 

14. Glory to God in the highest, 

And on earth peace among men in whom he is well pleased. R. V. 

In some manuscripts the Greek word evdoxia, translated good will, is in the 
nominative case and the whole phrase (€ dvOpdrois evdoxia) is rightly trans- 
lated as inthe Authorized Version, good will to men. There is no verb ex- 
pressed in the Greek, and the verb “be” is understood in the English transla- 
tion. In other Greek manuscripts there is an s at the end of the Greek word 
making it in the genitive case (evdoxlas); this the Revisers decided to be 
the better reading, and accordingly in the English Revised Version the phrase 
is translated among men of good will, To show more clearly that it is God’s 
good-will, not man’s — for the phrase is “a Hebraism, meaning men to whom 
God is favorable”—the American Revisers changed the translation to among 
men in whom He is well pleased. ‘The form of the verse, as Dr. Riddle ex- 
plains, “is that of Hebrew parallelism, in two lines, with a threefold corre- 
spondence; ‘glory’—‘peace’; ‘in the highest’—‘on earth’; ‘God’—‘men of 
his good pleasure.’ ” 

15. As the angels were gone away. R. V., when the angels went away. 
Thing. R. V. margin, saying. Which is come to pass. R. V., that is come to 
pass. 

16. And found Mary and Joseph. R. V., and found both Mary and Joseph. 

17. When they had seen it. R. V., when 
they saw it. They made *.own abroad 

the child. R. V., they made 
known concerning the saying which was 
spoken to them about this child. They 
made it known to many; see the next 
verse. 

18. All they. R. V., all. Those things. 
R. V., the things. Told them. R.'V., 
spoken unto them. 

19. Things. R. V., sayings. And pon- 
dered. R. V., pondering. 

20. As it was told. R. V., Even as it 
was spoken. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FROM An Early Representation of the Holy Fam- 
i Irom a Stone in the museum at 


ly. 
HELPFUL WRITERS Picrence. 


9. An angel of the Lord, and the glory of the Lord. ‘We are sure that the 
credibility of the miraculousness of the Advent will be more clear to us if we 
have really felt how vast was the importance and how great was the necessity 
of the event. If ever miracle might be let loose out of the rigid hand of law, 
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when should it be but now, when the King of all the laws is coming in His 
personality? If there are angels, now certainly is the time for them to appear. 
If the stars can ever have a message and lead men, now is the time when their 
ministry can plead its strongest warrant. If ever the thin veil between the 
natural and the supernatural may break asunder, it must be now, when the 
supernatural power enters into eternal life and God is present among the 
sons of men. To any one who believes in the possibility of miracle at all, and 
who knows what the meaning of the Incarnation is, the wonder would be if 
it had no miraculous accompaniment. The breakage through the ordinary 
laws of nature’s life seems natural and fitting, as when a king passes through 
a city we expect to hear trumpets and cannon replace the common sounds of 
trade and domestic life, which are all that its streets commonly echo. Brooks. 

12. Lying in a@ manger. 

Why must he lay His infant head 
In the manger where the beasts were fed? 
So that the poorest here might cry, 
“My Lord was as lowly born as I.” Phebe Cary 

19. Mary kept all these sayings. Because the Roman Catholic has exalted Marty 
to a place that the Gospels never claim for her, is no reason why Protestants 
should utterly neglect her memory, or be fearful of ever mentioning her name. 
The Protestant has seen Mary advanced to even more than equality with her 
Son; and in his revolt from what seems little less than idolatry has grown shy 
of mentioning the name of Mary at all. Yet is she blessed forever among 
wotnen; yet is her character so full of grace and charm that the world has 
little to compare with it; yet is the story of her love for her Son an idyl of 
motherhood, so sweet and noble, that it has sown the hearts of generations 
with the seeds of a thousand tender and reverent thoughts. The Protestant 
need not worship Maty; but he may at least honor her. He may justly resent 
what is termed Mariolatry; but the same lips that address the Son as “ My 
Lord and my God,” may also cry, “Hail, Mary, blessed art thou among 
women.” W. J. Dawson, The Reproach of Christ. 

20, All the things that they had heard and seen. Such a story must. be in- 
credible to all save the pure in heart. Little children do not question it; to 
them it is natural, historic, simple —as much a part of their lives as the-love of 
parents and the comfort of home. For them the Star of Bethlehem is like 
every other star, and the wise men travel from afar because they ate wise, 
and the angels sing because they are always singing; and for those who stand 
about them, and watch their bright faces and the light of the star in their 
eyes, they are not only the custodians of the Christmas story, but its reveal- 
ers as well. The highest things are credible to those only whose lives respond 
to and fulfill them. To believe in Christmas and the truth which comes with it, 
borne on such splendor of common things, one needs not to study historic 
evidence, but to become as a little child in purity of heart. For the Christ 
in the heart recognizes the Christ in the manger. H. W. Mabie, The Life of 
the Spirit. 


LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL LIFE 


8. Shepherds abiding in the field. Much has been said about the impossibility 
of shepherds being out in the fields with their flocks in December, because of 
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the snow and. cold, but natives of Palestine tell us that it rarely snows at 
Bethlehem, and after the heavy rains of November the flowers blossom and the 
shepherds lead their flocks out to pasture. Dr. Marvin R. Vincent says: 
“There was near Bethlehem, on the road to Jerusalem, a tower known as 
Midgal Eder, or the watch-tower of the flock. Here was the station where 
shepherds watched the flocks destined for sacrifice in the temple. Animals 
straying from Jerusalem on any side as far as from Jerusalem to Midgal Eder 
were offered in sacrifice. It was a settled conviction among the Jews that the 
Messiah was to be born in Bethlehem, and equally that He was to be revealed 
from Midgal Eder.” 

15. Let us go unto Bethlehem. On the anniversary of Christ’s birth, in 
the town where He was born, the Latins, the Greeks, and the Armenians hold 
their services in the Church of the Nativity, an ancient church built on the 
spot where it was supposed that Christ was born. The Latin celebration be- 
gins at eleven in the evening and lasts nearly all night. Men, women, and 
children sit upon the marble floor and listen to the music of monks and priests, 
and watch the passing to and fro of the bishops and archbishops attired in glit- 
tering robes embroidered with gold and silver. At midnight there is silence 
while the bells peal forth the hour, and then as the “ Gloria in Excelsis” is ex- 
ultantly sung, a curtain is drawn aside and from above the chancel a little silver 
cradle containing a wax image of the Babe is reverently lowered to be carried 
at the head of the procession to the Chapel of the Manger below the church. 
All the bishops and archbishops follow, behind them the consuls from Jerusa- 
lem in their official costumes, then long rows of chanting priests, two by two, 
and finally the members of the congregation, all carrying lighted tapers. Near 
the foot of the flight of steps is a marble slab, and in the center of it a large 
brass star bearing the inscription: Hic de Maria Jesus Natus Est — (Here 
Jesus was born of Mary). On an altar above a manger the little silver cradle 
is laid, where it remains during the week of Christrnas. Here incense is burned 
continually, and there are many lamps in the room, each the gift of a king, 
which are never allowed tu go out. Thus in their own way these people of 
Bethlehem celebrate the joyful event. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


“Let us now go even unto Bethlehem,” said the shepherds, after the disap- 
pearance of the heavenly host. Their way led them over the fields and up the 
steep, carefully terraced slopes of a long narrow ridge on whose summit Beth- 
lehem was located, five miles southwest of Jerusalem. 

“©O little town of Bethlehem, 

How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by. 

a Yet in thy dark streets shineth 

The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night.” 

The traditional site of the inn, and the manger where the Babe lay, was on 
the spot where now stands the Church of the Nativity, the most prominent 
building in Bethlehem, surrounded by the fortress-like convent buildings. 
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Quarter December 20 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


From their home in Nazareth in Galilee, sixty-six miles north of Jerusalem, 
Joseph and Mary had made the journey southward to “their own city” of 
Bethlehem, for this had been the early home of their ancestor David. A decree 
of Cesar Augustus had ordered the enrollment of every one in the Roman 
Empire, and the people of Palestine were enrolled in their “own cities.’ There 
was no room for them in the inn, and when Jesus, Mary’s Son, was born, she 
laid Him in a manger. The time of his birth is uncertain, but Dec. 25, B. Cc. 
5, is commonly assumed to be the day. 


THE APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


For Younger Pupils. A Sunday-school in New York has a pretty custom 
of giving each Sunday a carnation to every boy and girl in the primary depart- 
ment who has had a birthday during the preceding week. When they first 
began doing this two years ago, the children asked if all those whose birthdays 
had already passed could not celebrate again and have their flowers. We all 
like to have our birthdays remembered. There is a small village in Germany 
where all the people know one another, and there they celebrate, not only the 
birthdays of each one, but the important happenings in their lives. The day 
that one was saved from drowning, the day that another had a visit from a 
far-away son, the day that some one received good news, all these days are 
remembered, and when they come around the next year the people bring little 
gifts to the fortunate one to show that they are remembered. 

Whose birthdays do we as a people celebrate? We like to remember the 
birthdays of Washington and Lincoln, because these great men did so much for 
our country, but of course the people in England and France and Germany do 
not celebrate these birthdays. Whose birthday alone is remembered in every 
part of the world because His birth brought the most wonderful good news to 
every person everywhere? 

For Older Pupils. Our first lesson and our last in the series of lessons 
this year are one and the same — the Word became flesh and dwelt among men. 

“Wonderful (Word, impearled 
In childhood holy-white ; 
Word that is Godhood, Love, 
Light of the World.” Katherine Lee Bates. 

In the first lesson we had the philosophy of the Incarnation; to-day we have 
the history. Then we had the explanation of the Nativity, as it seemed to the 
thoughtful Apostle writing long after the event and divinely inspired; now we 
study the story of Christ’s birth as it seemed to the shepherds and Mary on 
that first Christmas day in Bethlehem. 


LESSON TOPICS AND ILLUSTRATION 
I Tue MEANING OF CHRISTMAS 
Christ’s Birth the Dawn of a New Era. There are many things in life 


whose meaning we do not know and whose value we do not appreciate until 
they are taken from us. If we could imagine what this world would be were 
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Christmas taken away, if we could imagine the fact of Christ’s birth annulled, 
and all the changes in life that His life has brought about obliterated, then, 
perhaps, we could gain an adequate knowledge of the meaning of Christmas. 

“The birth of Jesus is the sunrise of the Bible,” says Dr. Henry van Dyke. 
“Towards this point the aspirations of the prophets and the poems of the 
psalmists were directed, as the heads of flowers are turned towards the dawn. 
From this point a new day began to flow very silently over the world —a day 
of faith and freedom, a day of hope and love. When we remember the high 
meaning that has come into human life, and the clear light that has flooded 
softly down from the manger-cradle in Bethlehem of Judea, we do not wonder 
that mankind has learned to reckon history from the birthday of Jesus, and to 
date all events by the years before or after the Nativity of Christ.” 

The Needs that Christ satisfied. Once a year is none too often to meditate 
upon the meaning of Christ’s coming into the world. As His followers have 
loved to commemorate His resurrection on each Easter Day, so it has seemed 
fitting since the early centuries to commemorate His birth on Christmas Day. 
The world needed Christ. It needed the conception of God as a loving Father 
of men which Jesus brought. It needed the teaching concerning righteousness 
that Jesus gave. It needed His hopeful outlook for the future. It needed the 
meaning which He found in life. It needed the impelling and persuasive ex- 
ample which Jesus set. It needed the forgiveness of sin and the communion 
with God which Jesus accomplished. The presence of these facts and forces 
which came with the advent of Christ made a new era in the progress of hu- 
manity, and lifted the world to a sublimer plane. ‘We can not too often con- 
sider what a blessing the Gospel was to the generation which first welcomed it, 
and the blessing which the Gospel has been to every succeeding generation 
including our own. To study the history of the Christian centuries for the 
purpose of observing what Christianity has accomplished for civilization, is one 
of the grandest studies which we can make, and one of the most convincing 
arguments for the historical trustworthiness of the New Testament which re- 
cords the beginnings of Christianity. We shall not fulfill the opportunity of 
the Christmas season unless we give ourselves with special devotion to the 
contemplation of Christ in all His divine glory, character, and work. In such 
a contemplation is the highest uplift of soul and life. Editorial, Biblical World. 

Some Lessons of Christmas. 

The King has come to His palace gate and men look upon His face; that is 
what the Incarnation means—God’s answer to man’s imperious cry, “Let us 
see the King.” John F. Carson. 

. The first simple, broad, pervading sentiment of Christmas Day ought to be 
of how sacred and high this human life is into which the Lord was born. Phil- 
lips Brooks. 

To know that God so loved us as to give us His Son for our dearest Brother, 
has brought human affection to its highest tide on this day of that Brother's 
birth; if God so loved us, how can we help loving one another? Babcock. 

Good morning,, Lord! For little boys. 
The day more generous is of joys 
Than unto men, they say: 
If so, for greater happiness 
Teach us Thy holy name to bless 
With fuller hearts than they. John B. Tabb. 
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Christmas is, indeed, the season for regenerated feeling —the season for 
kindling, not merely the fire of hospitality in the hall, but the genial flame of 
charity in the heart. Washington Irving. 


Il THe Sprrit or CHristmMAg 


Forget not the Great Gift. The oldest Christmas sermon that we possess 
was preached by Chrysostom at Antioch on the 25th day of December, 386 
A. D. This was almost at the beginning of the Christmas celebration; earlier 
the 6th of January had been regarded as the day of Christ’s birth. “It is not 
yet ten years since this day was wholly unknown to us,” said Chrysostom, “ but 
you celebrate it with as much zeal as if it had been known since time immemo- 
rial!” What would that famous preacher have said about the celebration of 
Christmas in our day? I think he would have used his forcible eloqtience to 
denounce the spirit that sometimes prevails, the spirit that is so engrossed with 
the giving and receiving of gifts that it wholly forgets God’s gteat Gift, and 
never stops to recall the meaning of the day, the fact that unto us was born 
this day a Saviour who is Christ the Lord. 

True Giving. God’s Christmas Gift to the world was Himself. The only 
true gift, Emerson tells us, is a portion of ourselves. Do we think of this in 
our Christmas giving? The true spirit of Christmas is realized in our giving 
only when our reniembrances, however simple, represent at least some loving 
thought on our part toward the one who is to receive the gift. The woman 
who bought a water-color that was hideous merely because she felt obliged 
to buy something of an artist’s work, and then sent it to a friend whom she 
knew was too poor to frame it and too much of an artist herself too enjoy it, 
was kind-hearted and was trying to do her duty to two people, but the true 
Christmas spirit was not in her giving. 

‘Tis not the weight of jewel or plata, 
Or the fondle of silk and fur; 
Tis the spirit in which the gift is rich 
As the gifts of the wise men were.” 

The secret of the “Christmas spirit” is in forgetting self and finding hap- 
piness in others’ joy. It is the spirit of the heavenly host; their own petson- 
alities are in the background, as they sing “Glory to God in the highest, atid on 
earth peace among men in whom He is well pleased.” There ate lonely ones 
on Christmas Day, sad and burdened ones, but even they may have a portion 
of the Christmas spirit if they will but forget themselves and do something to 
make some one else happy. These words of Whittiet’s should never be for- 
gotten : — 

For somehow, not only for Christmas, but all the long year through, 
The joy that you give to others, is the joy that comes back to you; 
And the more you spend in blessing the poor and the lonely and sad, 
The more of your heart’s possessing, returns to make you glad. 

The Right Spirit. Are you willing tq forget what you have done for 
other people and remember what other people have done for you; to ignore what 
the world owes you, and to think what you owe the world; to put your rights 
in the background, and your duties in the middle distance, and your chances to 
do a little more than your duty in the foreground; to see that your fellow-men 
are just as real as you are, and try to look behind their faces to their hearts, 
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hungry for joy; to own that probably the only good reason for your existence 
is not what you are going to get out of life, but what you are going to give to 
life; to close your book of complaints against the universe, and look around 
you for a place where you can sow a few seeds of happiness— are you willing 
to do these things even for a day? Then you can keep Christmas. 

Are you willing to stoop down and consider the needs and the desires of 
little children; to remember the weakness and loneliness of people who are 
growing old; to stop asking whether your friends love you and ask yourself 
whether you love them enough to bear in mind the things that other people 
have to bear on their hearts; to try to understand what those who live in the 
same house with you really want, without waiting for them to tell you; to trim 
your lamp so that it will give more light and less smoke, and to carry it in front 
so that your shadow will fall behind you; to make a grave for your ugly 
thoughts, and a garden for your kindly feelings, with the gate open— are you 
willing to do these things even for a day? Then you can keep Christmas. 

Are you willing to believe that love is the strongest thing in the world — 
stronger than hate, stronger than evil, stronger than death — and that the blessed 
Life which began in Bethlehem nineteen hundred years ago is the image and 
brightness of the Eternal Love? Then you can keep Christmas. 

And if you can keep it for a day, why not always-— 
But you can never keep it alone. 
Henry van Dyke, The Spirit of Christmas. 


III Unto you ts porn THIS Day a SAVIOUR 


Saved. Last Sunday we studied about the great temple which Solomon 
built at Jerusalem, and the last words of the lesson were that “ The cloud filled 
the house of the Lord, so that the priests could not stand to minister by reason 
of the cloud; for the glory of the Lerd filled the house of the Lord.” The God 
whom the Israelites thought’ of as dwelling between the cherubim of the temple, 
came to earth in His Son, and next Friday we celebrate His birthday. 

Several years ago an ocean steamer was dashed against the rocks off the 
coast of Newfoundland, and almost all the passengers lost their lives. A tele- 
gram was sent to a home in Detroit announcing the drowning of the young man 
of the household, but a few hours afterwards there came a second despatch 
that said, “ Saved” and was signed by the man himself. That despatch brought 
such gladness to his wife and his mother that they framed it and hung it on the 
wall of his office. The message sent on the first Christmas Day announced the 
birth of the Saviour, and it was sent as “good tidings of great joy which shall 
be to all the people.” The Saviour came to earth and lived and suffered and 
died that all men through Him might be saved. Such a glad message should 
be cherished and framed in the heart of every one who believes the glad news. 

Good Tidings of Great Joy. A poor little street girl was taken sick one 
Christmas and carried to the hospital. While there she heard the story of 
Jesus coming into the world to save us. One day Little Broomstick (that was 
her street name) whispered to the nurse: “I’m havin’ real good times here — 
ever such good times! S’pose I'll have to go ’way from here just as soon as 
I get well; but I'll take the good time along—some of it, anyhow. Did you 
know about Jesus bein’ born?” 

* Yes,” replied the nurse; “I know. Sh-sh-sh! Don’t talk any more.” 
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“You did? I thought you looked as if you didn’t, and I was going to tell 
you.” 

“Why, how did I look?” asked the nurse, forgetting her own order in her 
curiosity. 

“Oh, just like most o’ folks—kind o’ glum. I shouldn’t think you’d ever 
look glum, if you knew about Jesus bein’ born.” Faith and Works. 


SENTENCE SERMONS 


So simple was the Christmas sermon that the peasant congregation under- 
stood it, every word; yet so profound that we to-day, after all these centuries 
of prayer and study, have not learned the last of its great meaning. George 
Hodges. 

Most human and yet most. divine, 
The Flower of man and God. Whittier. 

Beautiful is the year in its coming and going —most beautiful and blessed 
because it is the year of our Lord. Lucy Larcom. 

Go, breathe it in the ear 
Of all who doubt and fear, 
And say to them, “ Be of good cheer!” Longfellow. 

Years are now reckoned, not from the beginning of the world, nor from the 
beginning of our country, but from the birth of Jesus Christ: those who have 
traveled in the mountainous countries know how the highest crest of the moun- 
tain range is always shown by seeing from that point, and that point only, the 
streams dividing on either side; even so it is with the event of this day. Dean 
Stanley. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


Herein was the love of God manifested in us, that God hath sent his only 
begotten Son into the world that we might live through him. 1 John 4.9. 

The word became flesh, and dwelt among us (and we beheld his glory, glory 
as of the only begotten from the Father), full of grace and truth. John 1. 14. 

His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting 
Father, Prince of Peace. Isa. 9. 6. 

Thou shalt call his name Jesus; for it is he that shall save his people from 
their sins. Matt. 1. 21. 

The free gift of God is eternal life in aed, Christ our Lord. Rom. 6. 23. 

Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift. 2 Cor. 9.15. 


PERSONAL THOUGHTS 


Bhe observance of Christmas has no lasting value to us if we do not carry 
its spirit with us throughout the days of the coming year. “It is only for 
thirty-six hours of the three hundred and sixty-five days that all people remem- 
ber they are brothers and sisters, and those are the hours that we call Christ- 
mas Eve and Christmas Day;” says Dr. Hale. “ When they always remember 
it, it will be Christmas all the time.” Feelings, however beautiful, that do not 
lead to actions, are not what is required of us by Him whose birth we cele- 
brate. If ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do them, are His words. 
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Our daily lives should prove that we have learned the things which Christmas 
Day means. 

The shepherds were obedient to the heavenly vision; they started at once to 
see the “sign” given them, and they found the Babe lying in the manger. We 
may make the same discovery of the Christ if we are obedient to the messages 
we have. - 

He does not simply say, Christ is born, but to you He is born; neither does 
He say, I bring glad tidings, but to’ you I bring glad tidings of great joy. 
Furthermore, this joy was not to remain in them, but it was to be to all peo- 
ple. Martin Luther, 

One dark night a young German soldier, posted at a sentry-box before the 
barracks, heard the hoof-beats of his captain’s horse. He went quickly out 
and offered his salute and then stood there like a marble statue till the cap- 
tain called out, “What use to me are your tokens of respect on this dark night; 
open the gate, so that I can ride in.” Is there not a lesson here for us at this 
Christmas season? Of what use to our Master are all the honors we pay Him 
at this season if we do not give Him entrance into our hearts? An ancient 
poet has expressed this thought in these words: 

“Though Christ a thousand times in‘ Bethlehem be born, 
If He’s not born in thee, thy soul is all forlorn.” 


THE LESSON BRIEFLY TOLD 


Girt round with wonders was the birth of our Saviour, and the greatest of 
all the wonders were manifested to humble shepherds as they were keeping 
watch over their flocks at night in the neighborhood of Bethlehem. An angel of 
the Lord stood by them and the glory of the Lord shown round them, filling 
them with awe and dread till the angel bade them fear not, for his message 
was one of good tidings to all people: a Saviour, Christ the Lord, had been 
born that day in Bethleher-; a Babe wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying 
in a manger would prove to them that his message was true, Then the shep- 
herds heard a multitude of heayenly host triumphantly chanting praises to 
God and proclaiming peace to men. No words had the shepherds in reply; 
they were dumb with amazement till the vision disappeared, and then they said 
to one another, Let us go at once and see that which the Lord has made known 
to us. In haste they went, amd found Mary and Joseph, and the Babe lying in 
a manger as the angel had said. They told the good tidings that they had heard, 
and all wondered, while Mary, the mother of Jesus, treasured them up in her 
heart. Like the shepherds who returned praising God, we, too, would add our 
thanks to God for His unspeakable Gift. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BIBLE CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. The condition of the world at the time of Christ’s birth. 
2. The character of the people to whom divine revelations came and still come. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON 


1. Come prepared to ask as well as answer review questions. (Assign work 
for whatever plan has been selected for the Review Lesson.) 
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Lesson XIII — DECEMBER 27 
REVIEW 


Read Proverbs 4 
@oloden Cert for the Quarter 


Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out 
of it are the issues of life. Prov. 4. 23. 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE UNITED KINGDOM FROM THE BRING- 
ING OF THE ARK TO JERUSALEM BY DAVID TO THE DEDI- 
CATION OF THE TEMPLE BY SOLOMON. 


A suggestion, Let nineteen pupils come before the school, each one prepared 
to recite one of the sections below. 

Lesson I. David assembled the chosen men of Israel and went with them 
to Kiriath-jearim to bring thence the ark of the covenant to Jerusalem. The 
procession started joyously from the house of Abinadab, where the ark had 
long been kept. The ark was borne on a new cart, and Uzzah and Ahio, sons 
of Abinadab, drove the oxen. David and “all the house of Israel” rejoiced 
and sang to the accompaniment of musical instruments as they went on their 
way, but when the oxen stuinbled, as they reached the threshing-floor of Nacon, 
Uzzah took hold of the ark and was stddenly stricken with death. David re- 
garded Uzzah’s death as a token of God’s displeasure, and he was afraid to 
bring the ark into his citadel. It was taken to the house of Obed-edom and left 
there. After three mionths it was seen that he and his house prospered, and 
David then brought the ark to Jerusalem with great joy, offering many sacri- 
fices on the way. ‘ 

David appointed certain Levites to care for the ark, and on that day 
ordained thanks unto the Lord. 
“ Ascribe unto Jeliovah the glory due unto His name: 
Bring an offering and come before Him: 
Worship Jehovah in holy array.” 

Lesson II. David told Nathan the prophet that it was not fitting for him 
to dwell in a house of cedar while the ark of the Lord was kept in a tent. 
Nathan approved of the King’s purpose to build a temple, but that night he 
learned that this was not God’s will. The word of God came to him that God 
had in no way indicated a wish for a temple rather than the tabernacle. The 
message for David was a reminder of God’s presence with him from the sheep- 
fold to the throne, and contained promises of a great name, peace for his people 
Israel, a successor who should build the temple, and the establishment of his 
kingdom for ever. ; 

The message which Nathan received from God in a vision he gave to 
David. David uttered a prayer of trust in God, and of deep gratitude 
for His promises. 

Lesson III, David’s next care was to learn whether there rémained any 
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one of Saul’s household to whom he could show kindness for Jonathan’s sake. 
Through Ziba he learned that Mephibosheth, a son’of Jonathan, who was lame, 
lived across the Jordan in Lo-debar. David sent for him, and announced his 
intention of restoring to him Saul’s estates and of showing him further kindness 
on account of his father. Mephibosheth could scarcely believe the good news. 
Then David called Ziba and directed him and his fifteen sons and twenty sery- 
ants to till the land for Mephibosheth. Mephibosheth himself the king received 
into his own household and at his own royal table. 

David caused Uriah, Bathsheba’s husband, to be slain in battle, and mar- 
ried Bathsheba. By a touching parable Nathan brought home to David’s 
consciencé his great sin, and most sincere was the King’s repentance. His 
joy over God’s forgiveness is expressed in the Psalm which is the sub- 
ject of our next lesson. 

Lesson IV. “Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven,” exclaims the 
Psalmist, and) then gives expression to his inward torture while refusing to ac- 
knowledge his sin. Day and night God’s hand was heavy upon him. But as 
soon as he confessed, God forgave. His own experience leads him to exhort 
others to pray to God in trouble, for to all God will give deliverance. God has 
assured him that He will teach and guide him in the way he should go. All 
who would have God’s guidance must yield Him willing obedience, must not 
rebel like senseless brutes which can be controlled only by bit and bridle. Bless- 
edness will come to him who trusts in God. Be glad in Jehovah, and rejoice, 
ye righteous, and shout for joy, all ye that are upright in heart. 

A series of family troubles now befell David. Absalom, one of his sons, 
revenged a wrong done to his sister by Ammon, another son of David, 
by having him killed at a feast. To avoid the consequences of his deed 
Absalom fled to his kinsmen in Geshur. At the end of three years Joab, 
David’s general, by a strategy prevailed upon the king to allow Absalom 
to return. “Let him return to his own house,” said David, “but let him 
not see my face.” After two years Absalom forced Joab to entreat with 
the King for him, ana David restored his son to royal favor. 

Lesson V. Absalom now began an attempt to win the hearts of the peo- 
ple away from his father. He was a handsome man, and in a royal chariot and 
horses, with forty men to run before him, he showed them what a king he would 
make. He arose early day after day and cordially greeted the people assembled 
at the gate to await the king’s judgment. He expressed an interest in each one’s 
affairs, assured them that if he were king their suits would be speedily and 
satisfactorily settled. He would permit no one to do him homage, but kissed 
them all as brothers. When Absalom thought the time was ripe for a rebel- 
lion he gained the king’s permission to go to Hebron, there, as he claimed, to 
pay a vow he had made to the Lord. With him went two hundred chief men 
to a feast, not knowing what Absalom purposed. Ahitophel, David’s counsel- 
lor, was with him. Spies were sent throughout the land to announce to the 
people that when the trumpet sounded Absalom would have been made king 
at Hebron. 

When David learned of Absalom’s rebellion he hastily left Jerusalem 
and went to Mahanaim. Absalom took possession of the city. Ahitophel 
advised him to pursue David’s army at once, but Hushai, acting in David’s 
interests, counselled him to wait till he could gather a great army. 
Absalom followed Hushai’s advice, thus giving David time to collect and 
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marshal his forces. The battle took place at Mount Ephraim. David had 
charged his generals to spare Absalom, but when Joab learned that Ab- 
salom had ridden under a low oak and his head was caught there he 
hastened to the spot and slew him. They cast his body into a pit and 
heaped stones upon it. Joab sent a certain Cushite to David with tidings 
of the battle, and allowed Ahimaaz, the priest Zadok’s son, at his urgent 
entreaty, to follow the first messenger. Ahimaaz outran the Cushite and 
reached Mahanaim first. 

Lesson VI. David sat between the gates of the city awaiting news of the 
battle. The watchman over the gate saw the two runners coming, and while 
they were afar off he told the king that the running of the first one seemed 
like that of Ahimaaz. “He is a good man, and cometh with good tidings,” said 
David. Ahimaaz arrived and announced the success of David’s army. David 
paid no heed to his words, but anxiously inquired about Absalom’s safety. 
There was a tumult as he started, he knew not what it meant, Ahimaaz an- 
swered, not wishing to be the bearer of ill tidings. Then the Cushite arrived, 
and also told the king that his enemies were overcome. “Is it well with the 
young man Absalom?” the father asked. When the truth was told him, 
David wept bitterly, and went up to the chamber over the gate to mourn for his 
son, the son for whom he would have died. 

Joab reproved David for forgetting his people in his grief, and the 
king arose and greeted the victorious warriors. Preparations for the 
return to Jerusalem were at once made. The tribe of Judah came to 
escort the king over the Jordan, and half the people of Israel also. Be- 
tween the rival tribes strife arose, which culminated in a revolt of the 
tribes of Israel under Sheba. David went on to Jerusalem, and Joab pur- 
sued Sheba, and besieged him in Abel. The people cut off Sheba’s head, 
and delivered it to Joab in order to end the siege. 

National calamities, also, befell David in the later years of his reign. 
There was a famine in the land for three years, explained as a punish- 
ment sent by God because of Saul’s treatment of the Gibeonites, and 
David delivered up to them seven sons of Saul to be hanged at Gibeah. 
A three days’ pestilence followed the numbering of the people. David 
purchased Araunah’s threshing-floor at Jerusalem, and erected there an 
altar. Many years and vast sums of money he spent in preparations for 
the temple which his son should build. 

Lesson VII. The 23d Psalm expresses David’s calm confidence in the 
Lord. Like a good shepherd the Lord cares for me, says the Psalmist, so that 
I want for nothing. To green pastures, beside still waters, He leads me, restor- 
ing my soul, guiding me into right paths for the glory of His name. Even in 
ravines dark and gloomy as death, I fear no ill, for He is with me, guiding 
and defending me with rod and staff. The Lord is my Host as well as my 
Shepherd, preparing a feast for me even before my enemies, anointing me as 
His guest, and granting me an abundance of good things. Surely goodness 
and lovingkindness, His trusted messengers, shall follow me always, and I shall 
dwell for ever in the house of the Lord. 

David was now old and feeble, and his oldest son Adonijah thought the 
time favorable for him to seize the throne. Joab, the general, and Abia- 
thar, the priest, aided him in his attempt. He gave a great feast to which 
he invited all the kings sons save Solomon, and had himself proclaimed 
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king. Nathan reported to Bathsheba what was being done, and she told 
the king, reminding him of his promise that their son Solomon should be 
his successor. Nathan followed and confirmed her words. The aged 
~king declared that Solomon should reign after him. 

Lesson VIII. David took prompt measures to settle the question of his 
successor. Calling Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet and Benaiah the 
general to him, he bade them mount Solomon upon the royal mule and escort 
him to Gihon, and after anointing him king there, to proclaim the news. The 
plan was carried into execution at once, and when the trumpet was soutided all 
the people gathered and rejoiced over their new king. Adonijah and his guests 
heard the news while at their feast; the guests fled, and Adonijah took refuge 
in the sanctuary. He caught hold of the horns of the brazen altar, and would 
not-leave till he heard the king’s word that his life should be spared. Solomon 
said he would not slay him as long as he proved himself worthy, and Adonijah 
came atid paid homage to his brother Solomon as the King. 

David charged Solomon to walk in the ways of the Lord and keep 
His cominandments. Soon afterwards he died and Solomon reigned in his 
stead. Thinking that Adonijah was taking steps to obtain his throne, 
Solomon had him put to death. He took the priesthood away from 
Abiathar and punished Joab with death for their conspiracy with Adoni- 
jah. Shimei also was slain. Solomon’s marriage to the daughter of the. 
Pharaoh of Egpyt is next recorded. 

Lesson X. With the chief men of the nation, a vast congregation, Solo- 
ton went to Gibeon, where were the ancient tabernacle and the brazen altar, 
and there offered a thousand burnt offerings. That night in a dream God 
appeared to him and said, “ Ask what I shall give thee.’ With grateful words 
for God’s kindness to his father David and himself, and with humble ac- 
knowledgment of his own inexperience, Solomon asked for an tunderstanding 
heart to judge his great nation. Because he had not asked riches for himself, 
nor long life, nor cofiquest of his enemies, Solomon’s choice pleased the Lord, 
and He promised to give him riches and honor as well as wisdom, and long 
life as well, if he kept His commandments as David his Father had done. 
Solomon awoke greatly impressed by his prophetic dream, and returned to 
Jerusalem where he offered great sacrifices. 

Solomon’s wisdom was shown in his decision in regard to the two 
mothers who claimed the same child. Solomon ordered the child to be — 
slain ard half given to each woman; the mother who begged to have the 
child given to the other rather than slain was the true mother. 

The building of the temple and the making of its sacred vessels and 
other furnishings was the great event in Solomon’s reign. He erected 
also a magnificent royal palace and adorned his capital with other fine 
buildings. 

Lesson XI. At the feast of tabernacles, in the seventh month of the 
twelfth year of his reign, Solomon dedicated the great temple. The ark of the 
covenant was brought from Mount Zion, and the tabernacle and brazen altar 
from Gibeon. Sacrifices without number were offered. The priests placed the 
yacred ark under the outstretched wings of the cherubim in the most holy place 
of the temple. In the ark were the two tables of stone which Moses had put 
there at Horeb when the Lord made a covenant with the children of Israel, 
When the priests left the temple it was filled with the glory of the Lord, 
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REVIEW OUTLINE OF THE QUARTER’S LESSONS 


I The Reign of David, 
1. The Ark brought to Je- 
rusalem. JI, 
2. God’s Promise to David. 
Il. 
3. David’s Kindness to Jon- 
athan’s Son. III, 
4. The Joy of Forgiveness. 
Ve 
5. Absalom’s Rebellion. V. 
6. David’s Grief for Ab- 
salom, VI. 
7. Shepherd Psalm. VII. 
II The Reign of Solomon. 
1. Anointed King, VIII. 
2. Wisdom Chosen, X. 
-3. Temple Dedicated, XI. 


(Lesson IX is the Temperance Lesson and Lesson XII the Christmas Lesson.) 


REVIEW LESSON OUTLINES 


1. David Brings ¢ Joyful Journey. 1-5. 
the Ark to { Intesraped Plans. 6-11. 
Jerusalem. Successful Attempt. 12. 

2. God’s David’s Purpose. 1, 2. 


God’s Refusal, 3-6. 
Great Promises. 7-14. 


Promise 
to David. 


David’s Quest. 1-5. 
Mephibosheth’s Arrival. 6-8, 
Dayid’s Kindness. 9-13. 


3. David’s 
Kindness to 
Jonathan’s Son. 


of Punishment and Penitence. 3-5, 
Forgiveness, Good Counsel. 6-11. 


5. Absaiom Rebels ; Pomp and Flattery. 1-06. 


4. The Joy {Fm Beatitude. 1, 2. 


against Treachery and Falsehood. 7-9. 
David. Conspiracy Furthered. 10-12. 
6. David Messengers Arrive. 24-27. 
Gtieves for { thei Reports. 28-32. 
Absalom. The Father’s Grief. 33. 
7. The Lord The Shepherd’s Care. 1-4. 
our { ts Host’s Bounty. 5. 
Shepherd. The Happy Future. 6. 
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8. Solomon David’s Plan. 32-35. 
Anointed Its Accomplishment. 36-40. 
King. Adonijah Spared. 50-53. 


9. World’s ; 
Temperance 
Sunday. 


Ephraim’s Sin. 1-6. 
Judah’s Sin. 7, 8. 
Outcry and Answer. 9-13. 


Chooses Solomon’s Prayer. 6-9. 
Wisdom. God’s Answer. I0-I5. 


Entrance of the Ark. 1-6. 
Position of the Ark. 7-9. 
Descent of the Cloud. 10, rr, 


11. Solomon 
Dedicates the 
Temple. 


12. World’s 
Christmas 
Lesson. 


The Vision. 8-14. 
The Effect. 15. 
The Visit. 16-20. 


10. Solomon | Selo Offer. 4, 5. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS FOR YOUNGER PUPILS 


1. For what purpose did David go to Kiriath-jearim? How was the ark 
carried? Who drove the oxen? What did Uzzah do? What then happened? 
Why was David afraid to bring the ark to Jerusalem? With whom was it left? 
What message was brought to David about Obed-edom? What did David) then 
do? How did he and the people show their joy? What is the Golden Text? 

2. Who was Nathan? What did David tell him he wished to do? What 
was Nathan’s answer? What was God’s message to Nathan that night? What 
promises were made in regard to David? What is our Golden Text? How 
did David receive Nathan’s words? 

3. Who was Jonathan? Why did David wish to show a kindness for Jona- 
than’s sake? Who was Mephibosheth? How had he been made lame? How 
did David learn where he was? What did he promise to give to Mephibosheth ? 
What great honor did he show him? What is the Golden Text? 

4. What is the 32d Psalm about? What is the Golden Text? What does 
the Psalm say about prayer? About trust? About obedience? About joy? 

5. Who was Absalom? What pomp did he display? How did he seek to 
win the hearts of the people? What reason did he give.to David for his going 
to Hebron? What was his real reason? What did he do? What command- 
ment did he break? What was the result of his rebellion? 

6. Where was David waiting for news of the battle with Absalom’s follow- 
ers? Who was seen approaching? What did the first messenger tell David? 
What was David’s question? Why did not Ahimaaz answer him rightly? 
What question did David ask of the second messenger? What did he then 
learn? What is the Golden Text? 

7. Repeat the 23d Psalm. What is God called? Where does the Shepherd — 
lead His sheep? Why should one fear no evil? 

8 What son did David wish to have his throne? What other son claimed 
it? How did he try to secure it? Who told David what he was doing? What 
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directions did David give for making Solomon king? How did the people 
receive the news? How did Adonijah receive it? Where did he take refuge? 
What word did he send to Solomon? What was the King’s answer? What 
is the Golden Text? 

to. How many offerings did King Solomon make at Gibeon? Who ap- 
peared to him in a dream? What did God offer him? What did Solomon 
ask for? What was God’s answer? What is the Golden Text? 

11, What great wish of David did Solomon fulfil? What did he have brought 
to the temple? What was in the ark? Who had put them there? What 
filled the temple as the priests came out? What is the Golden Text? 


REVIEW QUESTIONS FOR OLDER PUPILS 


1. What was the most joyful event in David’s reign? Where had the ark 
of the covenant been kept for a long time? Why was Uzzah’s death regarded 
as a divine judgment? Why was such a lesson needed at this time? Under 
what circumstances was the ark finally brought to Jerusalem? 

2. What reason did David give for wishing to build a temple? Why did 
Nathan at first approve and then disapprove of his project? What reasons 
were given for the rejection of David’s wish? What promises were made 
to him? In whom was the greatest promise fulfilled? 

3. What did David learn from Ziba in regard to Jonathan’s family? What 
did Mephibosheth fear when summoned to the king? How did David show 
his regard for Jonathan? 

4. What is the heading of the 32d Psalm? What is its beatitude? In what 
words are the sufferings because of an unconfessed sin expressed? In what 
words the confession and forgiveness? What is the Psalmist’s counsel? 
What are his words in regard to rejoicing? 

5. What did Absalom do that Samuel had warned the people a King would 
do? In what ways did he flatter the people? Why did he go to Hebron? 
Who joined his conspiracy? What did David do? What two counsellors 
advised Absalom and why did he follow the wrong advice? How did his 
rebellion end? 

6. Why was Joab loth to let Ahimaaz bear to the King the tidings of the 
battle? What was David’s only anxious thought? How did Ahimaaz answer 
his question? How did the Cushite answer the same question? What were 
David’s words of grief? Why did Joab reprove him? 

7. Repeat the 23d Psalm. Under what two figures is God spoken of? As 
a Shepherd what does He do? Asa Host? 

8. What second son rebelled against his father? Who took up his cause? 
How were they afterwards punished? How was news of Adonijah’s plans 
brought to David? What orders did David give? ‘What became of Adonijah? 

10. Why did Solomon go to Gibeon to sacrifice? Narrate his dream. How 
did he regard the dream? What instance of his wisdom is recorded in the 
Bible? 

11. What was the greatest event in Solomon’s life? In connection with 
what feast was the dedication of the temple held? Where was the ark? Where 
were the tabernacle and brazen altar? Where was the ark placed? What was 
in it? What expressed to the people God’s acceptance of the temple? What 
did Solomon do on the occasion? What other events marked Solomon’s reign? 
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A WORD PICTURE REVIEW FOR YOUNG PUPILS 


Lesson I. In this scene there is a great procession. At its head there is 
a large chest upon a cart drawn by oxen. The people are dancing and singing 
and playing musical instruments, and every one seems very happy. Suddenly 
there is a great commotion. The procession has halted, beside the cart a 
man lies dead, and every one looks greatly frightened. Now they are carrying 
the chest carefully into a near-by house, and every one is going sorrow- 
fully away. Again there is a procession winding up a steep hill. At its head 
some men aré bearing the great chest aloft, trumpets are sounding, and every 
one is rejoicing. ; 

Lesson II. Two men are talking earnestly together. Now it is night, 
and although one of the men is alone, there is a wonderful light on his face 
and he seéms to be listening to some one. Morning is come and the same two 
men are talking together again. 

Lesson III. A man is sitting in a palace, and before him stands another 
man to whom he is talking. We see the same place and people again, ard 
this time a third man has prostrated himself befote one of the men, who mo- 
tions to him to rise, and now we can see that this third man is very lame. 

Lesson IV. There is a king in this lesson who has been in great sorrow 
and trouble, but now is very happy. Why was he sorrowful? What has made 
him happy? 

Lesson V. Here every one is hurrying to get out of the way as a grand 
chariot drawn by many horses dashes by. Fifty men are runtiing along by the 
chatiot and keeping up with the horses in speed. The man who was in the 
chariot is next seen near a gate in a high wall. He is stirrounded by men aid 
as other men come he kisses each one. 

Lesson VI. An old man is sitting by a city gate. On the wall above 
there is a watchman, and off in the distance two men come ruhning. One 
man arrives and says something, atid then steps aside as the second matt comés 
and talks. The words he is speaking must be very sad, for the old man begitis 
to weep bitterly. 

Lesson VII. This same old man who has seen much sorrow looks calin 
and contented. He fears nothing that can happen to him, because he is trttst- 
ing in one whom he calls his Shepherd. Who is his Shepherd? What does 
He do fot him? 

Lesson VIII. In one place a crowd of men are feasting and rejoicitig, 
and in another place a feeble old man is lying on a couch and givitig di- 
rections to three men. In the next scene there is 4 ptocéssion of happy people 
who are shouting and rejoicing, as they talk about a noble looking youtig man 
who rides oft a mule at the head of the procession. Yet another scehé shows 
‘us a than holding on to an altar. Now we see him bowing béfote the youtig 
man whom we saw in the last scene. 

Lesson IX. A man is preaching to a crowd of tten who do not seem to 
like what he is saying to them. They say that he is talking to them as if they 
wete little children, and saying the same things over dtid over. The than 
then tells them of a great calamity that will come upon them. What evil has be 
been talking to them about? 

Lesson X. In the first scene sactifices ate being offered on a hill befote 
a great king and a multittide of people. In the second steneé the king is asleep. 
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In the third scene other sacrifices are being joyously offered in another place. 

Lesson XI. Two processions are coming up a hill, the leaders of one are 
bearing the large chest we have seen before, and the leaders of the other are 
carrying the parts of a tent and brazen articles. Sacrifices are being offered 
in a court before a beautiful building. The chest is now being carried into 
the building. The great king is here, and such a multitude of happy people 
are with him. 

Lesson XII. It is night, and out in the field there are shepherds sitting 
around a fire, while near by are many sheep asleep. Suddenly a wonderful 
light appears, and a strange visitor stands beside the men, and now a multitude 
of other strange visitors are with them. Now we are shown a cave, and lying 
on the straw in the manger there is a Babe at whom the shepherds are gazing 
with a look of awe upon their faces. 


_ SUBJECTS FOR A WRITTEN REVIEW. 


1. The life of David. This outline may be followed: 
I. A. Shepherd. # 
TI. At Court. 
III. In exile. 
IV. King of Judah. 
V. King of all Israel. 
1. Wars. 
2. Family troubles. 
3. National calamities. 
4. Preparations for the Temple. 
5. Closing years. 
2. The Life of Solomon. This outline may be followed: 


I. Accession to the throne. V. Commetce. 
II. His kingdom. VI. Splendor. 
III. The temple. VII. Wisdom. 
IV. Other buildings. VIII. Fall and death. 


3. A comparison of the characters of Saul, David, and Solomon. 

4. What each of the first three kings accomplished for his kingdom, 
5. The books of Samuel. 

6. The books of Kings. 

7. The books of Chronicles. 

8. Unfilial Sons of the Bible. 

9. A description of Solomon’s temple. 

0. Solomon’s relations to other countries. 

11. An important truth learned from each lesson of the quarter. 

12, The first lesson and the last lesson of the year. 


WORK TO BE ASSIGNED FOR THE NEXT LESSON. 


1. Review the first two quarters’ lessons of this year. 2. Read the entire 
Book of the Acts. 3. Compare the preface of Luke and of The Acts. Who 
wrote The Acts? 4. Read the account of the ascension given in Luke. 24. 
46-53. 5. Commit to memory the eighth verse of the lesson. 6, Where in 
the second chapter is the promise of the eighth verse made to us? 38, 39. 
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The Geography of Palestine 
In the Time of Christ 


By MARTHA TARBELL, Ph. D. 


Author of Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide to the International Sunday School Lessons 
Joint Author of The Tarbell Geographical Series for Schools 


Sinave Copy, 25 Cents; Five Copies, One DoLiar; SPECIAL REDUCTION TO SCHOOLS 


ography as a subject of studyin Sun- 
day Schools has led to the prepara- 
tion of this manual for the use of pupils. 

What pupil can clearly understand 
the events of Christ’s public ministry 
who can not locate approximately the 
cities on the Sea of Galilee, who does 
not understand the effect on the people 
of the geographical conditions which 
made it possible for Christ to labor more 
successfully with the people of Galilee 
than He could have done with the peo- 
ple of Judea, who does not, in short, 
thoroughly know the land where Christ 
wrought His mighty works? Teachers 
realize that a knowledge of the geogra- 
phy of Palestine is essential to a clear 
understanding of the Gospel narrative, 
but in the short lesson period each week 
they have not time to impart this knowl- 
edge orally, nor can they do this suc- 
cessfully unless the pupils themselves 
are provided with maps and diagrams. 

In this manual the subject is brought 
within the grasp of all pupils beyond the 
Primary grade. It is adapted for sup- 
plemental work in all schools. 

For the convenience of teachers in 
assigning work the paragraphs are num- 
bered. The paragraphs to be studied 
each week in connection with the les- 
sons for the first six months of 1908 
are given in the ‘Suggestions to Teach- 
ers” inthis Guide. 


Te E growing interest in Biblical Ge- 


in statement, and interesting in pre- 

sentation. Throughout the work the 
effect of the geographical features of 
The Land on the history in The Book is 
is emphasized, 


The introductory section treats of the 
position and extent of Palestine, its dis- 
tance from the United States, its bound- 
aries and its size. In the next section 
the physical regions are fully treated— 
the Maritime Plain, Central Range, Plain 
of Esdraelon, Jordan Valley, Jordan 
River System, Eastern Range. (The 
large colored relief map gives a better 
representation of the altitude and depth 
of Palestine’s surface than any other 
colored map ever issued.) In succeed- 
ing sections are treated the climate of 
Palestine—its temperature, seasons and 
prevailing winds—the political divisions 
and characteristics of each, the great 
highways over the country and the cities 
by geographical groups. With each lo- 
cality the events in Christ’s life are 
associated. 


An important feature of the manual 
is the map work given with each topic. 
For this purpose outline maps are fur- 
nished. 


Pupils will find this work easy and in- 
teresting, and this practical work can 
not fail to make their geographical knowl- 
edge gained a permanent possession. 


Vas manual is orderly in plan, clear 


With two full-page colored maps, six pages of outline maps, sixteen helpful diagrams 
and eight full-page reproductions of photographs 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers, Indianapolis 


HELPS TO THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER 


The Tissot Bible Pictures 


We have prepared a series of 240 subjects of these celebrated pictures for 
use in the Sunday-School. They comprise the Old and New Testaments and 
are the best and most attractive supplementary aid to the study of the lesson 
that have ever been suggested. They are printed in full color on art paper, 
and the color work is as fine as in the most expensive works, and the results 
are wonderfully attractive pictures at the same price as the ordinary picture In 
black and white. 


HOW TO USE THEM 


In the Class: Greater attention and larger attendance can 
then be secured. 


As Rewards: For home study or supplementary work. 


In Albums: To make a pictorial story of the lessons, 
the scholar writing the lesson on page oppo- 
site picture. 


Sample Picture Mailed on Receipt of Two-Cent Stamp 
SEND FOR SAMPLE PICTURE 


These pictures have received the unqualified endorsement of the leading clergy- 
men and Sunday-School teachers throughout the United States. 

The best black and white print fails to give an echo of the rich harmony of 
color which is the chief glory of a painting, but in our new series of pictures 
we reproduce the originals faithfully, both in form and color, in all their tich- 
ness, Strength and Ccelicacy. Not only do they teach lessons in biography and 
history, but they also serve to show the beauty in religious art. 


Whatever helps to make the land and the people of Palestine a real land and a real 
people, helps to withdraw the characters of the Bible from cloudland and the realm of 
myth. To make the meh and women of the Bible actual, living characters to their 
pupils is one of the first duties of Sunday-School teachers, and no better help can they 
find for this than in the Tissot pictures. Incited to his work, as the artist was by his love 
for the messages of the Bible, endowed not only with marvelous artistic skill, but with 
equally marvelous painstaking fidelity to truthfulness of detail, he has produced a series 
of masterpieces which graphically interpret Bible scenes and times. 
MARTHA TARBELL, 


We are all children in our love for pictutes, which have far more teaching power than 
treatises, 
In his wonderful pictures, painted from personal observation and with marvelous accuracy 
in detail, Tissot makes the Eastern people stand out before us in real life and true pér- 
sonality. I have gathered new light for myself and for my people from his pictures. 
Rev. HENRY BARKER, 
Rector of All Saints’ Church, Rosendale, N. Y. 


AMERICAN TISSOT SOCIETY 


27 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET NEW YORK 


Meigs’ Sunday-School 
Class Books and Records 


MADE TO CONFORM TO THE STATISTICAL REPORTS GATHERED BY THE 
INTERNATIONAL AND VARIOUS STATE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS 


Meigs’ International Sunday-School Teachers’ Class Book 
Twentieth Century Edition 


So arranged that the teacher can, ina moment or two, mark the presence of 
each regular scholar, new scholar and visitor in the class. A collection envelope 
is pasted in the back of the book. It is made in two sizes, as follows: 


No. 1—4 4x6 ¥/ in., for small classes of 14 scholars or less, 5c each. 
No. 2—414x8Y in., for large classes of 20 scholars or less, 10c each. 


Meigs’ International 
Sunday-School Superintendents’ Pocket Record 
In which the Superintendent can keep his own record of attendance of all his 
officers and teachers; aroll of scholars, by classes, and minutes of each day’s ses- 


sion; also a memorandum of new scholars, by whom brought, and to what class 
assigned. 


Open end, pocket size, Am. Russia, flexible—lasts one year. Price, 75 cents. 


Meigs’ International Sunday-School Secretary’s Record 
(Revised edition.) A full, complete, yet simple and easily kept Record for 
Sunday-School Secretaries. 


No. 0—Large enough for school of 24 classes and 440 scholars, bound 
in heavy paper, side and cloth back, Price, 60 cents. 

- No. 1—Same, bound in substantial cloth covers, Price, $1.00. 
No. 2—Large enough for 57 classes and 760 scholars, cloth, Price, $1.25. 


Note—No. 1 has space for marking weekly attendance of all 
scholars and both have blank form for Home Department reports. 


Meigs’ International 
‘sHome Department’’ Superintendents’ Record 
Capacity, 25 Visitors, 16 Districts, 15 to 25 “Classes’’ and 375 members. 
Wo. A—Bound in flexible, heavy pasteboard covers, Price, 50 cents. 
No. B—Same book, but bound in substantial cloth covers, Price, 75 cents. 


The above books are now in use in nearly every State in the Union, and have 
been adopted as the standard books by many of the State Sunday-School 
associations. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILLL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
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